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FIELD OF MARS: 


BEING 
AN ALPHABETICAL DIGESTION 


OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 
| ENGAGEMENTS, 
IN EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND . 


PARTICULARLY OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER ALLIES, 
FROM THE NINTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


CONSISTING OF 


ATTACKS, DESCENTS, SEA FIGHTS, 
ATTEMPTS, | DEFEATS, || STORMS, 
ACTIONS, ENGAGEMENTS, || SIEGES, 
BATTLES, EXPEDITIONS, || . SURPRISES, 
BLOCKADES, INVASIONS, REPULSES, AND 
BOMBARDMENTS, REDUCTIONS, || SKIRMISHES: 


SELECTED FROM THE BEST HISTORIANS AND JOURNALISTS, AND 
ADJUSTED FROM THE GREATEST AUTHORITY. 


interſperſed with conciſe Deſcriptions of the Towns and Places, the — of each Article. 


To WHICH 18s PREFIXED 


AN ESSAY ON THE ART OF WAR, 


AND 
A Comprekenſove Syſtem of Military and Naval Diſcipline. 
v 


EMBELLISHED WITH MAPS, CHARTS, PLANS, AND VIEWS OF BATTLES, 


—_—_—_— — = — * 
— 


Britons proceed ! the ſubject Deep command, 

Awe with ybur Navies every hoſtile land: 

Vain are their threats, their armies all are vain; 

They rule the balanced World, who rule the Main. MALLET. ; 


: L ON DUO 
PRINTED FOR J. MACGOWAN, NO. 27, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
M. Dec, LxXxxI. | 


O preſerve a perfect impartiality is the province of every Hiſtorian, 

| but few attain to it; how far the FIELD OF MARS has ad- 
hered to that character, it may be conſtrued a prefumption in us to 
announce; yet thus far, without cenfure, we may deckare, that all 
events are given as faithful hiſtorians preſent them to us, at whole 
"lengh, naked, and unmaſked ; ſtripped of that praiſe and adula- 
tion, as well as that calumny and reproach with which theſe 
tranſaQions are too frequently related. In order to annex veracity 
to our aſſertions, particular attention has been paid to extracts from 
works of repute, and publications of authority. Indeed, where 
ſuperior merit is conſpicuous to all the world, it would be as 
ſuperfluous as ridiculous to attempt a diſplay of it ; yet we may be 

| allowed 
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allowed to aſſert, that this Nation is almoſt arrived to Fs ſummit 


4 


of Human Grandeur, and its natives, as men, to the firſt degree 


of reputation for Valour, Courage, Integrity, and Humanity ; but 


at the ſame time it muſt be admitted, that the utmoſt efforts of Hu- 


man Wiſdom cannot ſecure the fate of one ſingle event, while 


cauſes the moſt unlikely to produce their deſigned effects, often 
ſucceed to admiration, and to the utter confuſion of the boaſted 


power of Human Prudence; Foreſight, and Precaution. 


AT this period, ſuch a Publication cannot but be acceptable 
to the Britiſh Reader, when Britain is involved in an accumulating 
War, when ſhe has to' contend not only with her Natural Enemies, 


France and Spain, but with her late Unnatural Allies the Dutch, 


and her refractory North American Subjects. who, in diametrical 


oppoſition to her internal intereſt, as well! as thoſe of their Mother 


Country, have ſet up an Independence, under the protection of the 


united powers of their avowed Enemies, the French and Spaniards, 


and, the concurrence! of the treacherous and time-ſerving States of 


Holland, who ſo lately felt the chaſtiſement of our inſulted arms; 


vez Hou. dare to ſupport a conteſt the moſt unhappy that England 


« WAS. ever.engaged in; and its termination cannot but be the moſt im- 


portant, and mark an zfa in the hiſtory of Europe. 5" b e 
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TO THE. PUBLIC. 


A TiMg when every Britiſh ſubject glows with emulation in de- 
fence of his Native Country, and the. ſupport of its dignity ; for as. 
nothing will ſtimulate beyond example, ſo the peruſal of a well 
executed work on this Plan, cannot but excite a delire to purſue 
the well trod paths of our Anceſtors, in an exertion to prove our- 
ſelves worthy of enjoying the fruits of their labours, and urge us to 
pay a juſt tribute to their revered memories. | 

No hiſtory, ancient or modern, can, in any comparative degree, 
vie with that of this Nation for its great exploits, both by Land and 
Sea ; and no country whatever, can pride itſelf in having withſtood 
the united machinations of its reſtleſs enemies, equal to that of 
Britain ; whoſe well-concerted efforts have generally been crowned 
with ſucceſs, and its perhdious enemies ſunk into ſhame and diſ- 

grace, even in their own opinion, whenever they have rouſed the 
reſentment of the Natives of this moſt favoured Iſle. In vain have 
the arms of France and Spain combined to crop the laurels of the 
Britiſh Forces; their endeavours have. proved as baſeleſs as their 
faith; and every attempt to injure, has been fruſtrated and rendered 
abortive by the dauntleſs ſpirit inherent in the breaſts of the Sons 
of Albion and Hibernia ; ; who have proved to the whole world, 


that, however arduous, however apparently impracticable, any pro- 


poſed 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


poſed attempt may be, the Engliſh Soldiers and Seamen are not. to 
be deterred from it by any proſped of difficulty or danger ; but will 
exert themſelves as far as men can do, and at leaft deſerve ſuites, 
| if they do not attain it, when led by men worthy to-command them, 


many of whoſe Feats would have done honour to the Roman arms. 
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BERCONWAY CASTLE TAKEN, in 
1645. This caſtle ſtands in a town of 
the {ame name near the mouth of the river 
Conway in Denbighſhire, Wales; and in the 
beginning of the civil war, Dr. Williams, 
Archbiſhop of York, being a native of this 
place, fortified it at his own expence, and 
held it till May 1645, when Sir John Owen 
ſeized it by virtue of a commiſſion from 
Prince Rupert. The Archbiſhop complained 
to the King, but meeting with no redreſs, 
he, and ſome of the country gentlemen, 
whoſe effects had been depoſited in the caſtle 
and ſeized with his own, aſſiſted Colonel 
Milton, an officer in ſervice of Parliament, 
to reduce it, on condition of having their 
effects reſtorcd. a | 
ABERDEEN, BATTLE AT. James Mar- 
quis of Montroſe being ſent into Scot- 
land, to oppoſe the Covenanters who deſign- 
ed to invade England, appeared, on the 12th 
day of September, 1644, before Aberdeen, 
where he found Lord Burley thcir general, 
poited with 2000 foot, 500 horſe, and a nu 
merons train of artillery, "Though his own 


army conſiſted only of 1500 foot, and 44 
horſe, yet he determined to give his Lord- 
Nuas. I. | | 
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ſhip battle, who commanded on the nght, 
oppoſite to which the Marquis took port, 
The enemy's left was commanded by Lord 
Lewis Gordon, ſon to the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley, a young man endowed with more 
courage than prudence; and oppolite him 
were placed James Hay and Nathaniel Gor- 
don, two gentlemen of known reſolution 
and judgment. Lord Lewis came down 
and charged them with great bravery, but 
was repulſcd; his horſe fled from the va- 
lour of Hay's infantry, which afterwards 
wheeled off to aſſiſt their left, now attacked 
by Lord Burley in perſon, charging his flank 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a few minutes 
his lines were broke, and that body en- 


tirely routed. But his Lordſhip, with ſome 


freſh troops, attempted to make another 
ſtand, while his horſe was rallying ; which 
the Marquis obſerving, attacked him ſword 
in hand unexpectedly, and obtained a com- 
plete victory. The enemy's horic, in the 
purſuit, eſcaped untouched, but the foot 
who fled into the city, ſuffered greatly; they 
were ſlaughtered in heaps, and the ſtreets 


diſplayed an horrid ſpectacle of carnage. 


"I ABERDEEN, 


3 O 


ABERDEEN, sIxGE or. The Marquis 
of Hunrley, one of the generals of the 
royaliſts, having incurred the diſpleaſure 
of Montroſe, leſt that general ſhould com- 
plain of him to the King, in June 1646, 
laid ſiege to Aberdeen, which was de- 
fended by Lord Middleton, with 400 men; 


the place being weak and untenable, made 


bat little reſiſtance, the garriſon accepting 
of a verbal capitulation on honourable 
terms. But Huntley let looſe his ferocious 
Highlanders to pillage it, for no other mo- 
tive than to ſhew his loyalty. 

ABINGTON, BATTLE AT. Formerly 
called Shroveſham, ſince Abendon and 
Abingdon, a borough-town ſituate on the 
Iſis, in Berkſhire. In the year 877, the 
monks and almoſt all the inhabitants aban- 
doned Abington, to avoid the rapacity of 
the Danes, who were approaching, but King 
Alfred being appriſed of their motions, pre- 
pared to attack them in their camp near 
Abington. 

His deſign was carried into execution, 
and a bloody battle enſued, which began 
about noon and laſted till night; the num- 
ber of infantry in Alfred's army was ſo 
ſmall, that the cavalry were obliged to alight 
and ſupply the defect, though but very im- 


perfectly. Each ſide fought with great in- 


trepidity, and both were vanquiſned and 
victorious by turns. Night coming on, 
the battle was drawn, and next. morning 
the Danes did not chooſe to renew the en- 
gagement, probably on account of the loſs 
they had ſuſtained, which we are told was 
very great. 5 

ABO, Crry or, TAKEN in 1509. This 
eity is the capital of Finland proper, and 
ſtands on an angle formed by the gulf of 
Bothnia, on the river Aurojocki. It was 
taken by aſſault from the Swedes by the 
Danes, but reſtored to them again; and in 
the year 1713, it opened its gates to the 
Czar, Peter the Great, who ſtripped the li- 
brary of the univerſity. In 1741, near this 
city, the Swediſh army was obliged to lay 
down their arms to the Ruſſians, under ge- 
neral Laſci, when the city of Abo was de- 


4 64 


livered up to him with all Finland; but 


the city and part of the province was re- 


ſtored to the Swedes, by the peace in 
1743. Us 

ABO, SIEGE OF ITS CASTLE in 1366. Dur- 
ing the conteſt between Magnus and Albert, 
for the crown of Sweden, this caſtle was 


| beſieged for a long time by the latter, who 


loſt a great number of men before it. In 
1505, when the Danes ravaged Finland, 


they burnt this city; and in 1597, during 


the ſtruggle between Sigiſmond, already 
King of Poland (and by birth-right King 
of Sweden), and his uncle Duke Charles 
for the crown of Sweden, it was taken 
by the latter, but Sigiſmond's party retook 
it the next year. | 

ACADIA, or NOVA SCOTIA, p- 
SCENTS ON. This country is ſituated in the 
northern part of North America, on the 
Welt ſide of the River St. Lawrence. The 
firſt grant of lands in it were given by 
James I. to his ſecretary Sir William Alex- 
ander in 1621, from whom it had the name 
of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland ; but be- 
fore this period, in 1614, the French, who 
had built ſome houſes there, were obliged 
to depart, by order of the governor of Vir- 
ginia, who ſent Capt. Argal on that errand. 
In 1623, Charles I. marrying a daughter of 
Louis XIII. King of France, ceded Acadia 
to that crown; but in 1627, it was taken 
from the French by Sir David Kirk. In 
1632, it was again ceded to France by the 
treaty of St. Germain, and taken from them, 
again by Oliver Cromwel in 1654; yet in 
1662, at the treaty of Breda, King Charles 
II. ceded it once more to France, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of the people of 
New England. In 1690, the New England- 
men, reſolving to take advantages of the 
French war, attacked Acadia, and with 
that view ſent Sir William Phipps with 
700 men and a convenient number of ſhips, 


to diſlodge the French from Port Royal, 


where they had built a ſtrong fort. Sir 
Willam arrived before Port Royal the 1 1th 
of May; when Monſieur Meneval, after 
reſiſting two or three days, ſurrendered the 

place 


3 


ox, in 1580. 
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place to him, and he took poſſeſſion of it in 
the name of King William and Queen Mary. 


Sir William demoliſhed the fort, and ſent 


away the French garriſon; and the French 
inhabitants who ſtaid, he obliged to take 
the oath of allegiance, and placed a gover- 
nor over them. In 1697, it was again ceded 
to France at the peace of Ryſwick; but 
during the war in Queen Anne's reign, the 
French diſturbed the Britiſh ſettlers in ſuch 
2 manner, that it was thought requiſite to 
attempt to diſpoſſeſs them of their ſettle- 
meats here, and with that deſign ſent Capt. 
George Martin, with a ſquadron of ſhips 
thought requiſite for the purpoſe; and Col. 
Nicholſon, whom they ſent to New Eng- 
land, to collect what forces could well be 
{pared from that colony againſt Martin 
arrived. Capt. Martin arriving in New 


England, Col. Nicholſon embarked with 


2000 land forces and proceeded directly 
for Port Royal, where they arrived the 
24th of Sept. 1710. On the 25th, about ſix 
in the morning, Colonel Vetch and Colonel 
Reading, with 5o men each, together with 
Mr. Forbes the engineer, went on ſhore 
to view the ground for landing the troops, 
and ſoon after Col. Nicholſon, with a body 
of men landed, the enemy firing at the boats, 
but did no great damage. Col. Vetch fo 
lined the north ſhore with 500 men that 
he protected the landing of the ammunition 


and cannon; and the mortars being fixed 


on board the bomb veſlel, the fort was bom- 
barded, which induced the governor, Mr. 
Subercaſe, to capitulate; when, the pre- 
liminaries being agreed on, our troops took 
poſſeſſion of the fort; where, hoiſting the 


Union flag, they gave the name of Anna- 


polis-Royal to the place, in honour of her 
Majeſty. Acadia, with its ancient bounda- 
ries, was. confirmed, by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Aix la Chapelle, to the crown 
of Great Britain. 1 
ACAPULCO, or AQUAPULCO,:ATTACK 
This famous ſea port- lies in 
the ſouth-eaſt corner of the province of 
Mexico, on a bay of the South Sea; and 
on the 15th of April, Sir Francis Drake, in 


1 
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his voyage round the world, landed at this 
place. At his landing, he found a court of 
juſtice ſitting in the town hall, and a judge 
juſt going to pronounce ſentence againſt 
ſome poor negroes, who were accuſed of 
a plot tofire the town. The Admiral thought 
fit to make an alteration in the {ent ence, 
and ordered the judge, court, and criminals 
to be conveyed priſoners to his ſhip. He 
then plundered the town, and collected 
about a buſhel of rials of plate. Thomas 
Moon, a failor, ſeized a rich Spaniard as he 
was flying out of the town, who rewarded 
his trouble for purſuing him with a gold 
chain and ſome jewels. At this town the 
Admiral ſet aſhore ſome Spaniſh priſoners, 
and diſmiſſed his Portugueſe pilot whom 
he took on board at the Iſlands of Cape de 
Verd. 

ACAPULCO, or AQUAPULCO snie 
TAKEN. Commodore Anſon having ſheathed 
his ſhip in the river of Canton in China, 
prepared to execute what had long been 
the principal obje& of his attention: this 
was intercepting the rich annual ſhip that 
ſails between Acapulco in Mexico, and 
Manilla, one of the Philippine iſlands. He 
kept the project a ſecret to all but himſelf, 
leſt upon the leaſt tranſpiration it ſhould 
be communicated to the Spaniards at 
Manilla, who had it in their power to 
render his deſign abortive, by ordering 
the galleon to be detained at Acapulco. He 
was the more encouraged to keep his coun- - 
{el, as inſtead of one galleon he expected 


two: for, by lying before Acapulco the 


preceding ſeaſon, he had prevented one of 
them from putting to ſea. 'This motive he 
the better concealed, by pretending he was 
going to Batavia, and he even received let- 
ters on board from the inhabitants of Can- 
ton and Macao to their friends at Batavia. 
However, as ſoon as he was out at ſea, he 
undeceived his people, and ſummoned them 
all upon the quarter-deck, where he in- 
formed them of his reſolution to cruize for 
the two galleons. He told them he would 
chooſe aſtation where heſhonld unavoidably 
meet them, and, if the whole crew behaved 

A3” with 
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with their accuſtomed ſpirit, he was cer- 
tain they were more than a match for them, 
notwithſtanding the Spaniards were full 
manned. He further added, that many ri- 
diculous tales had been propagated about 
the ſtrength of the ſides of theſe ſhips, and 
their being impenetrable to cannon-ſhot : 
theſe fictions, he ſaid, had been invented 
to palliate the cowardice of thoſe who had 
formerly engaged them; but that ſurely 
none of thole preſent were weak enough 
to give credit to ſuch an abſurdity : for his 
own part, he aſſured them upon his word, 
that whenever he fell in with them, he 
would fight them ſo near, that they ſhould 
find his bullets, inſtead of being ſtopped by 
one of their ſides, go through them both. 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect; the 
men wiſhed for nothing ſo ardently as 
the ſight of the enemy, whom they were 


determined to conquer or periſh in the 


attempt. 

Mr. Anſon, in order to facilitate his en- 
terprize, exerciſed them in his new form 
of diſcipline; which was no more than 
the ſhorteſt method of loading with car- 
tridges, and firing at a mark, uſually fixed 
at the yard-arm: thoſe who proved the 
moſt expert in this manual operation were 
commonly gratified with ſome ſmall reward: 
by conſtant exerciſe they became adepts 
in their art, and at length excellent 
markſmen. The ſhip was in all reſpects 
ready for an engagement, in caſe they 
ſhould fall in with the galleons during 
the night. The guns were loaded, the 
decks cleared of all kinds of incumbrances, 
and the boats too were laſhed along the 
fide. | 

On the laſt day of May the Centurion 
arrived at her ſtation off Cape Eſpiritu 


Santo; but for fear of being diſcovered 


by the inhabitants of the iſland, the Com- 
modore ſtood off, at the diſtance of be- 
tween twelve and fifteen leagues; how- 
ever, one night, driving by the indraught of 
the tide, he found himſelf in the morning 
within ſeven leagues of the land. By this 
means the Centurion was ſeen from the 
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Cape, and advice was immediately ſent off 
it to Manilla, where the merchants were 
alarmed, and entreated the governor to fit 
out ſome ſhips to drive the Commodore 
ſrom his tation. He conſented, provided 
they would furniſh the neceſſary ſums for 
equipping the ſhips. "This was at firſt 
agreed to, and two ſhips of 30 guns, one of 
20, and two of 10 were prepared; but a diſa- 
greement between the governor and mer- 
chants prevented their putting to fea. 
During this time the Commodore and his 
people waited with impatience for the 
galleons; the treaſures on board had 
ſo engroſſed their attention, that it was 
not without the greateſt pain and anx- 
iety they paſled the latter part of their 
cruize. At length, on the laſt day of June, 
at ſun-riſe, they diſcovered a fail from 
the maſt head. This they doubted not 
was one of the galleons, and they expected 
{oon to ſee the other. This diffuſed a ge- 
neral joy through the whole ſhip. 'The 
Commodore inſtantly ſtood towards her, and 
by half an hour paſt ſeven, ſhe was near 
enough to be ſeen from the deck; when ſhe 
fired a gun, and took in her top-gallant 
fails. The Commodore ſuppolcd this to be 
a ſignal for her conſort to come up, there- 


fore fired another to leeward to amuſe her; 


for he did not imagine ſhe knew his ſhip to 
be the Centurion, and on that account was 
reſolved to fight her; though this was really 
the caſe, and he was not a little ſurpriſed to 
find the galleon continue her courſe of 
bearing down upon him, not being able to 
conjecture the motive. About noon they 
were little more than a league diſtant from 
each other. Mr. Anſon was between her 
and the land, fo that he thought it im- 
poſſible ſhe ſhould eſcape him, and no ſecond 
ſhip appearing, he concluded they had ſe- 
parated in a gale. About one the galleon 
hauled up her fore- ſail, and brought to un- 
der top-fails; then hoiſted Spaniſh colours, 
and the ſtandard of Spain at her top-gallant 


maſt head. The Centurion was ready for 


engaging; but her number of men was ſo 


ſmall, that they were not ſufficient to fire 


a broadſide, 
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a broadſide : however, the Commodore had 
recourſe to a method which anſwered his 
purpole with equal, if not better advantage: 
for it is known that the Spaniards, when 
they ſeca broadſide preparing, fall flat on the 
decks, and remain in that poſture till it 1s 
fired, whea they riſe and work their own 
guns, till they tuppoſe the enemy has pre- 
pared another broadſide, and then return to 
their proſtrate concealment. He picked out 
30 of his choice marilinen, and placed them 
in his tops, where they effectually anſwered 
the deſign of {couring the galleon's decks: 
then ſtationing two men to each gun, who 
were to be ſolely employed in loading it, 
he divided the reſt into gangs of about ten 
or twelve each, who were conſtantly moving 
about the decks, and cmployed in running 


out and firing ſuch guns as were loaded. 


'Thus he hoped to keep a continual fire, and 
fruſtrate the attempts of the enemy to eſ- 
cape it. Between one and two, the ſhips 
being within gun-ſhot of each other, the 
Commodore perceived the Spaniards buſted 
in clearing their ſhip, which they had ne- 


_ elected till that time; he therefore cauſed 


the chace guns to be fired, in order to diſ- 


turb them. The fire was returned, and the 


engagement ſoon became warm; for the 
Centurion ran abreaſt of the galleon, with- 
in piſtol ſhot ; but kept her leeward ſtation, 
to prevent the enemy from gaining the port 
of Jalapa, from which they were diſtant 
only about ſeven leagues. For the firſt half 


hour the Commodore over-reached the 


gallcon, and lay upon her bow, where, by 
the exceſſive wideneſs of his ports, he could 
bring almolt all his guns to bear upon the 
enemy, While they could make uſe of only 
a {mall part of theirs. Immediately the 
mats, with which the galleon had ſtuffed her 
netting, taking fire, burned violently, blaz- 
ing up half as high as the mizen-top : the 
encmy were thrown into the utmoſt terror, 
and the Commodore was alarmed, leſt the 
gallcon ſhould be burned, and he ſuffer the 
fame fate, by her driving too near him. 
The Spaniards, however, with ſome difiicul- 
ty, found means to cut the netting away, 


ACA 


and to tumble the whole maſs, which was 
in flames, into the water. All this interval 
the Centurion kept her advantageous po- 
ſition, firing her cannon with great regu- 
larity and briſkneſs, whilſt at the ſame time 
the galleon's decks lay expoſed to her top- 
men, who, at the firſt volley, having driven 
the Spaniards from their tops, made pro- 
digious havock with their ſmall arms, killing 
or wounding every officer but one that ap- 
peared on the quarter deck, and wounding 
in particular the general of the galleon 
himſelf. Thus the action proceeded for 
thirty-five minutes, when the Centurion 
loſt the advantage ariſing from her original 
ſituation. She was now cloſe along-lide the 
enemy, who continued to fire very briſkly 
near an hour longer ; yet even in this po- 
ſition theCommodore's grape-ſhot ſwept the 
galleon's decks, doing conſiderable execu- 
tion; and the number of the ſlain became at 
length ſo great, that the fire, in conſe- 
quence, {lackened, eſpecially as the general 
was wounded, who, during the time he 


commanded, greatly animated his men. 


Confuſion and deſertion were now vilible 
on board the galleon, the ſhips being ſo 
near, that the Centurion's people could ſee 
the Spaniſh officers running about the decks 
to prevent the men from leaving their 
quarters. At this time they pointed five 
or {1x guns with more judgment than uſual, 
and ſeemed as if they intended to make a 
laſt effort; but this was in vain, for they 
now yielded up the conquelt, and the 
galleon's enſign being ſinged off the ſtaff 
at the beginning of the engagement, ſhe 
ſtruck the ſtandard at the main top-gallant 
maſt head. The perſon employed to ſtrike 
the colours muſt inevitably have been 
killed by the men in the Centurion's tops, 
had not the Commodore, who perceived 
what he was ſent for, given ſtrict orders to 

the contrary. 577 
Thus was the Commodore and his people 
amply recompenced for their hardſhips and 
fatigue, by a prize loaded with treaſure, 
and effects to the value of {350,000 
{terling. She was called Neuſtra Signora 
ac 
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de Cabadonga, commanded by general 
Don Jeronimo de Mentero, an officer of 
{kill and reſolution : ſhe mounted 4o guns, 
and was manned with 600 ſeamen ; ſhe was 
well defended againſt boarding, by a ſtrong 
net-work of two inch rope, and furniſhed 
with a large quantity of {mall arms. Sixty- 
ſeven of her men were killed in the action, 
and eighty-four wounded. Of the Cen- 
turion's people only two were killed, and a 
lieutenant and ſixteen wounded, fifteen of 
whom recovered. 'This inferiority of the 
loſs was owing to the Spaniards not being 
ſo expert in the uſe of their arms as the 
Britiſh. The general joy that infuſed it- 
ſelf on this occaſion throughout the fhip's 
company, was ſoon interrupted by a dan- 
gerous fire breaking out near the Cen- 


turion's powder room; but it was happily 


extinguiſhed before any material damage 
was done. 

The Commodore now proceeded with his 
prize back for the river Canton in China, 
having firſt ſecured the priſoners, and prin- 
cipal part of the treaſure, on board the Cen- 
turion. He arrived there on the 14th day 
of July, and, after ſome difficulty in gain- 
ing permiſſion to refit, ſold the galleon for 
no more than 600 dollars: this was great- 
ly below her value, but the Chineſe mer- 
chants, who were the purchaſers, knew he 
was impatient to get to ſea, and that he 
could not take her with him, and therefore 
made their advantage of it. "The priſoners 
were diſcharged at the ſolicitation of the 
Viceroy of Canton, and were fo honeſt as 
to declare, that the Commodore had uſed 
them much better than they expected, or 
they ſhould have treated his people, had 
their hopes been crowned with ſucceſs. 

The Commodore having ſettled his affairs 
in the Aſiatic Countries, proceeded to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and proſecuted his 
voyage toBritain, where he arrived in ſafety 
on the 15th day of June, 1744, having 


filed through a large French fleet in the 


chops of the Channel, undiſcovered, by the 
favour of a thick fog. 
Though, ſays Dr. Smollet, this fortunate 


ACO 
officer enriched himſelf by an occurrence 
that may be termed almoſt accidental, the 


Britiſh nation was not indemnified for the 


expence of the expedition, and the original 
deſign was entirely defeated. Had the Ma- 
nilla ſhip eſcaped the vigilance of the Com- 
modore, he might have been, at his return 
to Britain, laid aſide as a ſuperannuated cap- 
tain, and died in obſcurity : but his great 
wealth inveſted him with conſiderable in- 
fluence, and added luſtre to his talents. He 
ſoon became the oracle that was conſulted 
on all naval deliberations, and the King 
raiſed him to the dignity of a Peer. 
ACON, ACRES, or ACRA, sIEGE OF. 


The ancient Ptolemais, and a port-town of 


Aſiatic Turkey, in Paleſtine, on the Levant 
ſea, ſouth of Tyre, now a {mall village, 
which ſtands upon the ruins of the ancient 
city. 'The conqueſts which the Chriſtians 
made in the eaſt, ſays Rapin, were erected 
into a monarchy. Godfrey the firſt King, 


Was inveſted with a crown of thorns in 


1099. This kingdom was compoſed of 
Paleſtine and that part of Syria recovered 
from the Saracens ; the whole being called 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem ; and it ſubſiſted 
till 1189, when a diſpute ariſing about the 


ſucceſſion, one of the parties invited to his 


aſſiſtance Saladine, Sultan of Egypt. He 
at firſt pretended to conquer for his ally ; 
but having got poſſeſſion of the principal 
places, he ſhewed his deſign was to drive 
the Chriſtians totally out of Paleſtine. 
However, being aſſiſted by the Chriſtian 
nations in Europe, they aſſembled together, 
and laid ſiege to Acon, before which town 
they continued till Richard I. King of Eng- 
land, came to the ir aſſiſtance. This ſiege 
is {aid to have laſted two years, and that 
300,000 pilgrims periſhed before the place, 
beſides many princes and noblemen. It held 
out till the 12th of July, 1191, when it 
ſurrendered, on condition that the Chriſtian 
captives which the Infidels had taken, 
ſhould be exchanged for the garriſon ; but 
this agreement the Sultan refuſed to rati- 
fy, and Richard beheaded his priſoners, 
who are faid to haye exceeded five thou- 
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fand: the Sultan did the ſame to the 
Chriſtian captives, amounting to near two 


thirds of that number. 
of England, gave it to the Knights of Jeru- 
ſalem, who held it an hundred years, with 
their uſual bravery, till being at length 


overpowered by the ſuperior force of the 


Turks, who brought an army of 150,000 
men againſt it, were forced to abandon it, 
May 19th, 1291, and retired to the iſle 
of Cyprus. The town of Acre was imme- 
diately entered by the Infidels, who plun- 
dered the inhabitants, and made an horrid 
ſlaughter of them ; razed the fortifications 
to the ground, and deſtroyed all its noble 


. edifices in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed re- 


venge for the immenſe quantity of blood 
it had coſt them. Id was here that our 
King Edward I. then Prince, received a 
wound with a poiſoned arrow, which his 
wife cured by ſucking the poiſon out of it. 

AETH, $1E6E oF. A ſmall, but ſtrong 
town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituate 
on the river Dender. In the year 1667, 
Louis XIV. of France, entered Flanders 
with three numerous armies, pretending 
he had a dominion over this country by 
right of his wife, which the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, as Earl of Flanders, refuſed to yield: 
and Marechal Turenne, with an army of 
25,000 foot, and 10,000 Horſe, ſeized Aeth 
without much difficulty, on the 26th of 
June; but it was reſtored to Spain by the 
treaty of Nimeguen, in 1678. 

AE'TH, SIEGE oF. In the year 1697, 
the French had three numerous armies in 
Flanders; the Marechal de Catinat, at the 
head of one, on the 16th of May inveſted 
this town, but did not open his trenches 
till the 22d. "The Marechal was remark- 


ably diligent in drawing his lines of circum- 


vallation; and he employed upwards of 
2000 pioneers, to intrench his cannon. 
Count de Rœux, the governor, prepared 
for a vigorous reſiſtance; and the ſame 


day made a ſally upon the pioneers, in 


which many of them were killed. The 


Confederates made ſome motions, as if they 


intended to relieye the town; but their 


King Richard I. 
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maneuvres were always counteracted by 
Villeroy or Boufflers, and produced nomore 
than marches and countermarches. Cati- 
nat renewed his attacks with redoubled ar- 
dour, and after a ſharp and bloody conteſt, 
gained the poſſeſſion of an halfmoon, ſword 
in hand; which the beſieged in vain endea- 
voured to recover. The cannon on the 
baſtions, both in front and flank, were 


diſmounted ; in ſome places breaches were 


made wide enongh to admit of an aſſault; 
and when, on the 5th of June, the Mare- 
chal prepared to make one, the governor 
capitulated. The French, however, re- 
ſtored it by the treaty at Ryſwick, in the 

{ame year. | 
AETH, $IEGE oF. In the year 1706, 
the Duke of Marlborough detached Gene- 
ral Auverquerque, with forty battalions 
and thirty ſquadrons, to beſiege Aeth, 
which was defended by a garriſon of about 
2000 men, commanded by Brigadier de St. 
Pierre: Monſieur de Spinola was the go- 
vernor, who prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. In the night of the 23d of Septem- 
ber, the trenches were opened with very 
little loſs. Auverquerque preſſed the ſiege 
very hard: on the 29th he made a lodg- 
ment on one of the angles of the covert- 
way ; the night following, he carried the 
envelope, {word in hand; and on the iſt 
of October, erected a battery on the covert- 
way. The garriſon amazed at his rapid 
progreſs, and terrified with the apprehen- 
ſions of the town's being ſtormed, beat a 
parley at four in the afternoon. After 
ſome expoſtulation, they ſurrendered pri- 
ſoners of war, to the number of 150 offi- 
cers, 600 ſoldiers, and almoſt 300 ſick and 
wounded. The beſiegers loſt about 700 
men. The Duke de Vendome contented 
himſelf with looking on the taking of this 
place, in the ſame manner as King William 
had done. The Auſtrians, for whom Au- 
verquerque now took it, remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it till 17 45. | 
AE'TH, SIEGE oF. The career of Mare- 
chal Saxe's ſucceſſes, after his victory 
at Fontenoy, ſeemed to terminate at Aeth, 
| which 
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which he beſieged in a very uncommon 
and cruel manner. His bombs and red-hot 
balls, he diſcharged in ſhowers; and his 
cannon were ſo pointed, as not to damage 
the fortifications, but the town. They 
laid the buildings in aſhes, and killed multi- 
tudes of the inhabitants. Only fourteen 
of the garriſon were killed, though it con- 
liited of 1600 men, under the command of 
Count Wurmbrand. As the fire of the be- 


ſiegers occaſioned ſuch a melancholy ſcene 


of {laughter and deſolation among the citi- 
zens, the governor made but a ſhort de- 
fence, and ſurrendered on September 28th, 
1745, in compaſſion to the inhabitants, 
having obtained an honourable capitulation, 
by which the French became maſters of 
almoſt all Flanders. 

AGDE, BATTLE AT. A port town of 
France, in the province of Languedoc, 
near the mouth of the river Erant. In 
1703, an inſurrection of the Proteſtants 
broke out in the Cevennes, a mountainous 
country in the ſouth of France. "Though 
they were obliged to yield to the general 
perſecution in 1685, yet moſt of them now 
had ſhaken off the yoke of Popery, and 


re-embracing their former faith, were 


projecting deſigns to recover their liber- 
ty. They ſoon became ſo formidable, that 
they defeated ſeveral detachments of the 
King's troops that were ſent againſt them. 
The repeated informations of the progreſs 
they made, drew the powers in alliance 
againſt France, to conſider this inſurrection 
as advantageous to themſelves. But Eng- 
land more particularly took notice of it; 
and the French refugees in that kingdom, 
propoſed to the Miniſtry, the aſſiſtance of 
theſe their countrymen, as very conducive 
towards humbling the French monarch ; 
as they naturally were bold, daring, inured 
to hardſhips, and with a little encourage- 
ment from England, could ſoon form an 
army of 20 or 30,000 men; among whom 
might be found many experienced officers. 
Jo enforce this ſolicitation, it was added, 
that our troops could land at Port-Cette 
without obſtruction, and that the French 


A 


exiles from every part of Europe, would 
reſort to them. The Miniſtry conceiving 
that ſuch an expedition might greatly faci- 


litate their deſigns elſewhere, as it would 
divide the attention of the French monarch, 


ſent orders to Sir John Norris, at that time 
with his fleet cruiling on the coaſt of 
Spain, and to General Stanhope in Spain, 
to make a diverſion in favour of the Ce- 
vennois. Accordingly the fleet ſailed from 
Barcelona the gth of July, 1710, having 


about 700 troops on board, and in two or 


three days, arrived before Port-Cette. Sir 

ohn Norris appointed ſome ſhips to batter 
the fort at Molehead, upon which the in- 
habitants retired to the church, and ſoon 
after, both town and fort ſurrendered : 
and in the evening, of the next day, the 
town of Agde. So that now we had a 
footing in the enemy's country; and this 
expedition wore a more promiſing appear- 
ance of ſucceſs, than any which had preced- 
ed. But on the 17th, Major-General Sciſ- 
ſan, who commanded the troops, received 
advice, that the Duke de Roquelaure was 
marching 400 dragoons, and 1000 militia, 
to repoſſeſs Cette. Upon this intelligence, 
he ordered 140 men to ſecure the bridge 
at Agde, while he with the reſt of the 
forces went to meet the enemy. At the 
ſame time he wrote to the Admiral, to 
{end what boats and men he could ſpare 
into the river Erant, over which the ene- 
my by their preſent rout muſt pats. The 


Duke de Roquelaure and Noailles flipped by 


General Seiſſan, and were in ſight of Agde 
the day he went out to meet them. But 
finding their deſign fruſtrated by the Ad- 
mira], they marched to Meze, a place more 
inland, in order to attack Cette on the land 
ide; for by keeping off the ſhore, they 
were not expoſed to the fire of the ſhips. 
General Seiſſan ſent off 150 men, marines 
and ſoldiers, to the bridge of Agde, to re- 
inforce the detachment ſent thither in the 
morning ; but before they arrived, this 
important poſt was abandoned. However, 
it was reſolved to attempt to regain it by 
water; but when this ſhould have been 

| executed 
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executed a contrary wind aroſe, which, 
added to the ſtrong current of the tide, 
prevented the boats being able to get up. 
The Dukes, who by this time were re- 
turned, on notice that the Engliſh had 
abandoned the bridge, immediately poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Agde. | h 
A captain, with 5o or 60 men, was 
poſted on a hill in the neighbourhood, 


with orders to retire when the enemy 


appeared. This was intended to amule 
them, while the troops re-embarked ; but 
he either did not rightly underſtand his 
order, or was ſurpriſed ; for ſcarce had a 
few dragoons fired upon his men, than they 
all ſurrendered priſoners at diſcretion. 
Roquelaure, elated with this ſucceſs, march- 
ed towards the {trand, and overtaking Seiſ- 
ſan, fell upon his troops pell-mell, who 
were ſoon broke: however the officers 
rallied them, and, by the aſſiſtance of the 
ſhips, the French were obliged to draw off, 
and the troops embarked in peace, not hav- 
ing loſt above 18 or 20 men. 

Another captain, with 50 men, was left 
in the fort to guard it. 'The Admiral, with 
the ſhallops, lay before it all the morning ; 
but he no ſooner put off to go on board his 
ſhip, than the French ſummoned the cap- 


tain, declaring, that unleſs he immediately 


ſurrendercd the fort, he muſt expect no 
quarter. It was not acceſſible on any fide 
but that next the mole, which was defend- 
ed by two pieces of cannon, and the ene- 
my had no boats. 
advantages, a pulillanimity ſeized him, and 
he ſurrendered at diſcretion, even before 
all the troops were re-embarked. 

AGGA, or ADA, DESTROYED. A Dutch 
fort on the coaſt of Guinea, about 1 mile £ 
from Anamaboe, which fort was deſtroyed 
by the Engliſh in 1665, being blown up the 
ſame day the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter 
attempted to land at Anamaboe. 

AGGERHUUS. A mountain-fortreſs of 
Aggerſherred in Norway. It was beſieged in 
the year 1310, by Duke Erich of Sweden; 
but he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege; not- 
withſtanding he ſurpriſed, and cut the army 


Notwithſtanding theſe. 


AGH 
in pieces, ſent for its relief by Haquin, 
then King of Norway. In 1567, the Swedes 
belieged it again, but in vain; for after 
lying before it eighteen weeks, they were 
repulſed. Charles XII. made a fruitleſs 
attempt upon it in 1717. | 

AGHRIM, BATTLE AT. A little town 
in the county of Galway, in Ireland. Ge- 
neral St. Ruth, who commanded the Iriſh 
army, attempting to re-inſtate James II. on 
the throne of England, believing the Eng- 
liſh intended to give him battle, draughted 
off all the Iriſh garriſons, which-augmented 
his army to 25,000, and reſolved to hazard 
a deciſive engagement. On Sunday July 
the 12th, 1691, General Ginckle, who com- 
manded the Engliſh army, which did not 
exceed 18,000 men, marched towards him. 
The river Suc, which ran between them, 
ſomewhat retarded his progreſs; which 
having paſſed, he reconnoitred the enemy, 
and found them encamped along the ridge 
of a hill, with a bog and moraſs in their 


| front; well lined with muſqueteers, who 


preſerved a communication with the main 
army: he ſaw the acceſs very difſicult in 
front; on the left was the caſtle of Aghrim, 
and the right was intrenched, with ſeveral 
ditches of communication to almoſt eve 
part of the army. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe precautions and advantages of the 
enemy, he reſolved to attack them. St. 
Ruth, on his fide, endeavoured to animate 
the Iriſh. He employed prieſts to enforce 
his exhortations ; and his troops are even 
ſaid to have ſworn on the ſacrament not 
to deſert their colours. Meanwhile Cun- 
ningham's dragoons, ſupported by Lord 
Portland*s horſe, were ordered to force a 
paſſage through the bog, which they did 
with admirable bravery ; and having killed 
about 3oo of the enemy, obliged them 
to retire in diſorder. General Ginckle 
thought the day too far advanced, it being 
now tive o'clock in the evening, to give 
battle, and determined to poſtpone it till 
next morning ; but reflecting that the ene- 
my might decamp in the night, he altered 
his reſolution, and ordered the attack to 
B "be 
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a warm and obſtinate reception, that it was 


c will I drive the Engliſh to the gates of 
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be renewed, which general Mackay began 
on the enemy's right. He met with ſuch 


not without the moſt ſurpriſing efforts, 
that he obliged them at length to give 
ground. St. Ruth ſeeing them in danger 
of being overpowered, detached ſome ſuc- 
cours from his left, which Mackay per- 
ceived, though in the heat of action, and 
with three battalions advanced towards 
them through the moraſs, his men wading 
up to the waiſt in mud and water. The 
Engliſh received the enemy's fire un- 
dauntedly, marching on from hedge to 
hedge, till they gained the oppoſite {ide : 
there they had a rugged hill to aſcend be- 
fore they could charge the main army, 
fenced with hedges and ditches, lined with 
muſqueteers, and ſupported with cavalry. 
The Iriſh made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, 
and fought with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they forced the aſſailants back into the bog 
with conſiderable loſs. 'The colonels Earl 
and Herbert were taken priſoners; the 
former was twice taken and retaken, and 
at laſt eſcaped ; but the latter was bike 
rouſly murdered by the Iriſh, becauſe ſome 
companies attempted to reſcue him. 
When St. Ruth obſerved his left thus 

victorious, he exclaimed in an ecſtaſy, Now 


« Dublin.” But Talmaſh coming up with 
ſome freſh troops, rallied thoſe that were 
broke, attacked the Iriſh in the bog, who 
having advanced out of their intrench- 
ments in purſuit of the Englifh, he made a 
terrible carnage, and obliged them in their 
turn to fly. St. Ruth now commanded on 
the right, as did General Ginckle oppoſite 
to him. 'They kept each other at bay ſome 
time, vanquiſhed and victorious by turns ; 
but Mackay and Rouvigny, with ſome 
cavalry, on the extreme of the enemy's 
left, very near Aghrim caſtle, firſt turned 
the tide of battle in favour of the Engliſh. 
St. Ruth, who faw them adyance, flew to 
his left, and went with ſome Iriſh horſe 
into a hollow way, to attack them in flank ; 
but he was perceived by captain Logan of 


AGTI 


the train-bands, who levelled one of the 
field-pieces at him, and with a cannon ball 


took off his head: his guards fled, and 
Mackay then drove the whole Iriſh left - 


wing before him. His death at once ſtruck 
a damp and confuſion among the troops ; 
ſo that General Sarsfield, on whom the com- 
mand devolved, could neither remedy the 
confuſion, nor rally his men; and having: 
beſides been at variance with St. Ruth, was 
not made acquainted with the plan of ope- 
rations. General Ginckle at this time, made 
a vigorous effort on the enemy's right : the 
Daniſh horſe preſſing forward with great 


reſolution, gained ground imperceptibly. 


In a few minutes the Iriſh lines were broke, 
and fled. The Engliſh cavalry purſued, 
and for four miles made a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter. 'The victory was deciſive, and in 
every reſpect complete: about 4000 of the 
enemy were ſlain, and 600 taken priſo- 
ners; together with all their baggage, 
tents, proviſions, ammunition, artillery, 20 
pair of colours, 12 ſtandards, and the arm3 
of almoſt all the infantry. Of the Engliſh 
only about 800 were killed. Night alone 
preſerved the remains of a defeated, fero- 
cious army, which had once, for ſome mo- 
ments, the advantage, and made.a few priſo- 
ners; but the fortune of war toon turned, 


when they were inhumanly butchered, 


though on theirknees they begged for mercy. 


The vanquiſhed fied to Limerick, whicl. 


occaſioned the ſiege of that city. 


AGINCOURT), or AZINCOURT, 


BATTLE Ar. A village of Ponthieu, a diſtrict 
of Picardy in France, ſituate near the river 
Breſſe. During ſome civil commotions in 
France, about the year 1413, Henry V. 
King of England, ſent to demand a re- 
newal of the treaty of Bretagny, and all 


thoſe places the French had conquered 


ſince. Charles VI. ſeeing Henry intended 
to take advantage of the French troubles, 
propofed a marriage between him and his 
daughter Catharine, to which our Monarch 
was not averſe, but ſtill inſiſted on his de- 
mand, and expected 2, ooo, ooo as her por- 


tion, beſides 600,000 crowns yet unpaid. of 


King 
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King John's ranſom. Charles offered to | 


make {ome conceſſions, but Henry would 
not agree to them, and prepared to make 
an invaſion. Charles propoſed further con- 
ceſſions; and it ſeems probable they would 
have come to an amicable agreement, had 
not the Dauphin violently oppoſed their 
meaſures; he loudly exclaimed againſt diſ- 


membering the French territories, and con- 


ceiving a very mean opinion of Henry, 
from his profligacy and indiſcretion when 
a youth, he in deriſion ſent him a caſk 
of tennis-balls, ſaying he was more fit 
for that diverſion than a war, on which 
the fate of kingdoms depended, This 
ſarcaſtic compliment piqued Henry, who 
replied, he would play a game, when his 
balls were matched with rackets, that 
would ſhake the walls of the Louvre. 
After this, Henry would liſten to no con- 
ceſſions, which ſo exaſperated the French 
miniſter at the Britiſh court, that, even in 
the royal preſence, he broke through all 
the bounds of decency: his temper being 
very fiery, he exclaimed againſt Henry in 
the molt opprobrious terms, called him a 
tyrant and uſurper, and left the court with 
inſolent threats of revenge. This unbe- 
coming tranſport was laughed at; and 
Henry, with redoubled vigour, prepared 
for his expedition. At Reading he pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, requeſting his ſub- 
jets to lend him a ſum of money for its 
proſecution. 
{upply him. The Earl of Northumber- 
land maintained 40 men at arms, and 120 
archers; the Earl of Weſtmoreland raiſed 
the ſame number; the Earl of Suffolk 25 
men at arms, and 4o archers, and defrayed 
the expence of half a ſhip; the Lords Lo- 
vel, Berkeley, Darcy, Seymour, Roos, and 
Willoughby did the ſame; Lord Morley 
maintained 6 men at arms, and 20 archers; 
the Lords Scales and Randolfe ſerved 
without pay; and almoſt all the nobility 
contributed in ſome meaſure to its ſucceſs. 
To tranſport theſe troops with the greater 
conveniency, he hired from Holland and 
Zealand abundance of large ſhips, to join 


. 


The people were eager to 
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thoſe of his own ſubjects. On the 15th 
of Auguſt, 1415, the fleet, which conſiſted 
of 1500 fail, having on board 6000 lances, 
24000 archers, and 20,000 common infan- 
try, failed from Southampton; and after an 
eaſy paſſage, arrived in the mouth of the 
Seine in Normandy, three leagues from 
Harfleur, which they beſieged and took. 

The ſiege of Harfleur coſt Henry near 
half his army ; for the flux had got amongſt 
his troops, and made cruel devaſtation. 
The Earl of Suffolk and Biſhop of Norwich 
ſuffered by it. The Duke of Clarence, 
Earl of Arundel, and many more returned 
to England. "Theſe mortifications, eſpe- 
cially as Henry expected to be attacked by 
the enemy, who was gathering his forces 
together, rendered it impoſſible for him 
to winter in. France, and unfortunately 
the beſt part of his fleet was diſperſed in a 
ſtorm. In this perplexed ſituation, Henry 
reſolved to march for Calais, though not 
one fourth of his army was fit for duty, 
He now ſent a challenge to the Dauphin, 
propoſing to decide the diſpute in a ſingle 
combat ; but he did not chooſe to accept 
it. Henry proceeded on his march through 
difficulties almoſt inſurmountable. When 
he reached the river Somme, intending to 
paſs it where is grandfather, Edward III. 
did, at the ford of Blanquetaque, he found 
it rendered impracticable, by ſharp ſtakes 
being driven into the bed of the river, and 
a ſtrong body of troops poſted on the op- 
polite banks. "Theſe obſtructions would 
have influenced many generals to retreat ; 
but he was rather animated by them, and 
endeavoured to infpire his troops, with 
recounting the noble exploits of their an- 
ceſtors, who had triumphed at Creſſy and 
Poitiers. They were in a total want of 
neceſlaries : he could not ſend off a de- 
tachment from the line of march, without 
running the riſk of its being cut to pieces: 
add to this their diſtempers and fatigues. 
The Monarch ſhared in all their hardſhips, 
and they were encouraged by his alacrity. 
In this ſituation he took a reſolution to 
march up the river, in hopes of gaiving a 
B 2 paſs. 
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paſs. Perhaps all his efforts would have 
proved ineſtectual, had he not been fa- 
voured by an accident he leaſt expected. 
The Conſtable d'Albret had bcen reinforced 
with 40,000 men, and by all the princes 
and nobility of the kingdom, the Dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy excepted. He 
called a council of war, and-it was agreed 
to let Henry paſs the Somme, and then 
attack him when his retreat was entirely 
cut off. Henry forded the river between 


St. Quintin and Peronne, and advancing 


to Blagney, ſaw the whole French army 
on their march towards Rouſſeauville and 
Agincourt. This perplexed Henry anew, 
ſo that he repented croſſing the river. 

In this dreadful emergency, reduced to 
the laſt extremity, he ſent a meſſage to 
d'Albret, offering to reſtore Harflenr, to 
repair all the damages he had done, and 
even to give ſecurity never to invade 


France again, provided he was allowed 


to march on unmoleſted to Calais. This 
was the ſame offer Edward the Black 
Prince had made when ſurrounded at 


Poitiers, and Edward received the ſame 


anſwer that was now ſent to Henry; it 
was, that he with his army muſt ſurren- 
der priſoners at diſcretion. Henry, like 
Edward, ſcorned the thought of ſuch 
meanneſs, and was now convinced, he had 
to conquer or die. D'Albret ſent three 
heralds to defy him to battle, leaving the 
timc and place to his own nomination, 


Henry replied, that being weakened and 


fatigued, he did not feek an engagement, 


but was determined to continue his route 


to Calais ; and if they thought fit to meet 
him, he ſhould always be ready to receive 
them. On the 22d of October, 1415. he 


received a letter from d'Albret, acquaint- 


ing him, that on Friday following, which 
was the 25th, they would give him battle 
between Rouſleauville and Agincourt, 
Henry not being able to avoid it, was ne- 
ceſſitated to accept the challenge, and to 
the herald who brought him the meſſage, 


he preſented a rich robe, and 200 crowns. 


During this interval, Henry uſed all pollible 


— 
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means to inſpire his troops with courage, 


promiſing rewards to thofe who ſhould 
exert themſelves ; laying before them all 
the great actions of their illuſtrious anceſ- 
tors, Actuated by the courage and confi- 
dence of a Monarch whom they almoſt 
adored, they forgot their diſtreſſes, and, 


as it were, glowed with impatience for 


battle. He took all the precautions that 
the moſt diligent and experienced com- 
mander could have thought of ; being 
night and day on horſeback, riding through 
the ranks : more activity, diligence, and 
heroiſm, were never at one time diſplayed 
in any general, He ſent the day before 
the action, David Gam, a Welch captain, 
to reconnoitre the enemy's poſition z who 
reported at his return, that There was 
enough to be killed, enough to be taken 
priſoners, and enough to run away.“ This 
laconic anſwer could not but pleaſc him, 
who ſeems tohavediffuſed among his army 
that martial ſpirit with which he himſelf 
was actuated. The French ſpent the time 
in jollity, luxury, riot, and rejoicing. They 


conſidered the Engliſh as ſo many enfeebled 


wretches, half dead with famine and diſ- 


eaſe, and looked upon victory as already 


declared in their favour. They played at 
dice for the Engliſh priſoners, and even 


ſent to? the neighbouring villages to pre- 


pare lodgings for thoſe ſtrangers. Their 
inſolence and arrogance roſe ſo high, that 
they ſent an herald to Henry to know 
what he propoſed giving for his ranſom. 
He reccived this inſult with the moſt con- 
temptuous moderation, and calmly told 
the meſſenger, a little time would decide 


| whoſe buſineſs it was to pay ranſoms. 


On the 25th, the armies, at break of 


day, were drawn up in order of battle. 


The poſition of d'Albret's was every way 
inexcuſable: he choſe a narrow piece of 


ground, flanked by a rivulet and a thick 


wood, by which his front was contracted 


into the {ame ſpace with Henry's, and his 


ſuperiority of number, inſtead of being con- 
ducive to any utility in battle, was only 
productive of miſchief, confuſion, and in- 

cumbrance. 
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cumbrance, He divided his army into 
three bodies; the firſt he commanded him- 


ſelf, with the Dukes of Orleans and Bour- 


bon; the Counts of Eu, Vendome, and 


Richemont; the famous Marechal de Bouci- 


caut, great maſter of the croſs-bows, the 
Lord Dampier, Admiral of France, the 
Dauphin D' Auvergne, and ſeveral other 
officers of diſtinction: the ſecond body 
was commanded by the Duke of Alengon, 
aſſiſted by the Duke of Bar, the Counts of 
Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſſé, and 


Grand Pré: and the third by the Counts 


Marle, Dampmartin, Faquenberg, and the 
Sieur de Lauroy. While the French were 
employed in making thefe lines, which 
ſtood ſo very clole that the men had 
fearcely room to uſe their weapons, Henry || 
concealed 400 lances in the wood which 
and 250 choice archers 
in a hollow on their left, covered with 
buſhes, To make a front equal to the ene- 
my's, he was obliged to draw up his little 
army in one line; the right wing being 
commanded by the Dukes of York, Beau- 
mont, and Willoughby, and was advanced 
a little way before the center, which was 
headed by the King himſelf, and with him 
were his brother the Duke of Glouceſter, 
the Earl Marſhal, the young Earl of Suf- 
folk, whoſe father died at Harfleur, and 
many other officers of diſtinction : the left, 
which has been by tome writers called the 
rear, or {econd line, becauſe not advanced 
to far as the other, was formed in two di- 
viſions, by the Duke of Exeter. This ad- 
mirable diſpoſition was made by the advice 
of Sir Thomas Erpyngham, who acted as 
Henry's marechal, and gave the ſignal for 
the attack. The King appeared in the 
front of his diviſion, mounted on a white 
courler, in ſplendid armour, with a crown 
fixed, by way of creſt, on his helmet : four 
royal banners were diſplayed before him: 

he was followed by a multitude of led 
horſes, in rich capariſons, and ſurrounded 
by the chief officers in his court and army. 
he French generals were, aſtoniſhed at 
his diſpoſition, and the good countenance 
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of his troops, as the ſight was ſo contrary 


to all their expectations, At the diſtance 
of 250 paces, Henry expected them to 
charge him ; but ſeeing they declined the 
action, he rode along the lines, giving his 
orders, and exhorting the ſoldiers to be- 


have like Engliſhmen; then alighting from 
his horſe, he took his ſtation. 
that the French ſtill remained motionleſs, 


Oblerving 


he judged they intended to ſtarve him in- 
to a ſurrender, which was the beſt me- 
thod they could have taken; for his pro- 
viſions were now entirely exhauſted, ſo 


that his troops were under the neceſſity of 


fighting to procure more. Imagining their 
drift, he ordered the archers to ſtrike their 
ſtakes, which they had planted in form of 
palliſadoes in their front, ſo that they 
could advance before, and retire behind 
them occaſionally: then he ordered Sir 
Thomas Erpyngham to throw up his 


truncheon, as the ſignal for the attack, 


ſaying, My friends, ſince they will not 
« begin, it is our buſineſs to open a paſſage ; 
« let us charge them in the name of the 
“ ever bleſſed Trinity.” The whole line 


aſſented with a loud ſhout, and the Duke 


of York's diviſion advanced to begin the 
attack; but fearing they might be out of 
breath before they reached the enemy, he 
cauſed them to halt about mid-way. The 


archers then planted their piquets, to ſe- 
cure them from the French cavalry, and 
let off a flight of arrows, which did great 


execution, as the enemy ſtood ſo compact. 
The French cavalry now advanced to 
charge them, but was ſo well received by 
the archers, that in a few minutes they 
were obliged to fly, or they would have 
been totally deilroyed. Ihe troops who 
lay in ambuſ} on the right, now made a 
vigorous effort, and completed the diſor- 
This front line of the French being 


once thrown into confuſion, were not to 
be rallied, though animated by the preſence 
of ſo many gentlemen, and even by the 
Conſtable in perſon, but rather aſſiſted the 
progreſs of the Engliſh, as not having room 
The Duke, encouraged by his 

ſucceſs, 


to fly. 
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ſucceſs, determined to follow his ſtroke, 
and advanced and attacked them with 


great impetuoſity: a terrible carnage en- 


ſued; the Conſtable was ſlain; the Duke 
of Alencon ſuſtained the charge very firm- 


ly; but the Engliſh with their battle-axes 


made incredible havock: they mowed down 
the enemy in heaps, till at length their 
arms were wearied with {laughter, and 
they were obliged to retire to take breath. 
Henry now came down in perſon to the 
charge, at the head of his divifion, and 
continued the bloody work York had with 
ſuch ſucceſs begun: he with his own hands 
performed wonders, that while they aſto- 
niſhed his people, excited them to actions 
of gallantry that never were equalled : 
their vigour ſeemed irreſiſtible, and their 
reſolution untameable. Eighteen French 
being entered into an aſlociation to take 


Henry dead or alive, with this view now 


fought their way to where he was, and 
one of them ſtruck at and ſtunned him 
with a battle-axe, which however did 
not penetrate his helmet. It ſeems probable 
that Henry would have fallen a facrifice 
to their rage, had not David Gam, the 
Welch captain, and two of his country- 
men, ruſhed in to his aſſiſtance, and at the 
expence of their lives ſaved him. The 
French knights were every one killed; 
and when Henry ſaw his three gallant 
friends expiring of their wounds at his 
feet, in gratitude for ſuch noble ſervice, 
he knighted them as they lay on the field 
of battle, and charged the enemy with 
redoubled ardour. His brother Glouceſter, 
who fought by his ſide, received a ſtroke 
from a mace, which felled him to the 
ground; Henry covered him with his 


| ſhield, and at the ſame time ſuſtained the 


attack of a multitude of aſſailants; but 
not being able to defend himſelf againſt all, 
ſomebody gave him a blow on the head, 
which ſtaggered and brought him on his 


_— 


"RY 


knees; but he ſprung up, and laid the ag- 


greſſor dead at his feet. At this very in- 
ſtant Vork came up to his relief, and the 
troops ſeeing his danger, with a ſort of 


=» 


AGTI 
enthuſiaſm, bore down all before them, 
Alencgon finding his army thrown into dif- 
order, and in danger of being totally de- 
feated, reſolved to make one effort, that 
ſhould either reſtore to him the glory of 
the day, or at leaſt fave him the mortifica- 
tion of ſurviving the diſgrace of his coun- 


try : he therefore, with three hundred 


choice volunteers, made his way to where 
Henry exhibited prodigics of valour, and 


crying out, 1 am the Duke d Alengon,” 


gave him a moſt furious blow on the head, 
which entered his helmet ; but not being 
able quickly to diſengage his ſword, Henry 
returned the ſtroke ſo effectually, that he 
brought him and two of his followers to 


the ground. The loſs of Alengou filled 


the French with conſternation and confu- 
ſion; they betook themſelves to flight, or 
voluntarily offered themſelves up to be 
ſlaughtered. The third line {till remained 


whole, was freſh and vigorous, and beſides, 


more numerous than the whole of the Eng- 
liſh army, now fainting under the fatigue 
of action, as well as the weakneſs occaſioned 
by the flux, of which we before took no- 
tice, and from which ſcarcely one man in 
the army was free. This third line was 
{o intimidated by the defeat of the other 


two, and the dreadful ſcene of carnage 


that lay before their eyes, that refuſing to 
obey the command of their officers, when 
bade to advance and charge the enemy, 
they retired from the field of battle; but 
on an eminence at ſome diſtance they 
made a ſtand, as if they intended to renew 
the fight ; whereupon Henry ſent an herald 
to declare, that ſhould they remain in that 
poſture till he came up with them, they 
ſhould all be maſſacred, without diſtinction 
or mercy. Intimidated by this meſſage, 
they quickly diſperſed. | 

Henry no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of 
the field of battle, than word was brought 
him, that the enemy was poſſeſſed of the. 


rear of his camp. He concluded from 


hence, that he had another army to deal 
with, hitherto unſeen, and inſtantly gave 
orders to put all the priſoners to the ſword, 

except 
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except thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed qua- 
lity; which were punctually executed on 
14,000 unhappy perſons. Then marching 
to his camp, he found it had been pillaged; 
but the enemy, on advice of his coming 


towards them, evacuated it. Theſe plun- 
derers were a body of fugitives, under the 
command of Robert de Bournonville, who 
had deſerted from the French army at the 
beginning of the action. 

There being nothing now to oppoſe 
Henry, he ordered his army to give God 


thanks for their ſucceſs; and commanded 


a French herald to declare to whom the 
victory did belong ; he ſaid to the Engliſh: 
then he aſked him what caſtle that was to 
which he pointed with his finger, and was 
anſwered Agincourt. © Henceforward,” 
ſaid the King, “this action ſhall be named the 
« Battle of Agincourt.” This memorable 
battle began about ten in the morning, 
and laſted till three in the afternoon. 


The French loſt the Conſtable d'Albret, 


the Duke d'Alengon, princes of the blood ; 
the Dukes of Brabant and Bar; and the 
Counts of Nevers, Vaudemont, Marle, 
Rouſſè, and Faquenberg, with many others 
of diſtinction; beſides about 10,000 private 
men flain on the field of battle. The 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts 
of En, Vendome, Richemont, and Eſtoute- 
ville, the Marechal de Boucicaut, and 
1600 perſons of diſtinction, were made 
priſoners. The loſs of the Englith did not 
exceed 400 men, including the Duke of 
York, the Earl of Suffolk, four knights, 
and one eſquire. About the number of 
each army authors are not agreed: the 
Englith ſeem to be about 12 or 13,000 men, 
and the French were not leſs than 40, ooo. 
Next day Henry proceeded on his march 
for Calais, and in November embarked 
for England. At London he was received 
in triumph, amidſt the acclamations of the 
people: but the battle proved of no ad- 
vantage to him; for he did not gain by it 
one foot more of ground in France; nor 
was all the fpoil and ranſom ſufficient to 
detray the expence of the campaign. 


| 
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AGNADEL, BATTLE AT. A village in 
Italy, in the dutchy of Milan, ſituate on 
a canal between the rivers Addo and Scrio, 
near Caſſano, where Prince Eugene fought 
a battle in 1705. In the year 1509, a de- 
fign was formed by Pope Julius II. to re- 
cover the dominions of the papal ſee dif- 
membered from it. The project was re- 
liſhed by Louis XII. King of France, be- 
cauſe theſe dominions principally lay in the 
hands of the Venetians, on whom he want- 


ed to be revenged for encroaching on his 


dutchy of Milan. The Emperor too ap- 
plauded the ſcheme, becauſe he wanted 
to gain a footing in Italy. This league 
was ſigned at Cambray, and every thing 
tending to it was kept as ſecret as poſſible; 
till all on a ſudden the King of France ap- 
peared in Milan, at the head of 40,000 
men. The Venetians immediately took 
the field to oppoſe him, and on the 14th 
of May, 1509, the two armies came to a 
very obſtinate and bloody action. near Ag- 
nadel. The victory continued doubtful, 
till Count de Petigliano, the general of 
the Venetians, was flain, which put their 
army into ſome diſorder; and Count 
d'Alviane, on whom the command devol- 
ved, had the misfortune to loſe an eye, 
and was ſoon after taken priſoner, in con- 
ſequence of which their confuſion became 
general, and the Venetians were at laſt to- 
tally routed, with the loſs of all their in- 
fantry. 'This advantage was, however, 
dearly purchaſed by the victors, who are 
{aid to have loſt 12,000 men, though other 
accounts do not make it ſo much. In 15 
days the conqueror gained near 300 miles 
of territory ; and in the courſe of one ſhort 


campaign the Venetians were {tripped of 


all their extenſive dominions, except the 
ſingle city of Venice, and five places which 


they held in the kingdom of Naples, that 


had been mortgaged to them by Ferdinand 
of Spain. 

AGRIA, $IEGE of. Acity in Hungary, 
thirty-five miles north-eaſt from Buda, 
formerly a fine place, but now in a mean 
condition. In 1552, Soly man II. {ent Ach- 

met, 
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AGR 
met, with 70,000 men, to invade Hungary, 
having no other motive than depredation. 
He laid ſiege to Agria, and continued a 
furious bombardment forty days, with 
fifty pieces of cannon, during which time 
it was bravely defended by 2,000 Hunga- 
rians, who had entered into an aſſociation 
not to ſurrender till reduced to the laſt 
extremity: he was obliged at length to 
raiſe the ſiege, having loſt 9,000 men be- 
fore the place, in which the women were 
remarkably alert ; they afliſted in all the 
ſallies, and had their ſhare in repulſing the 
enemy. whenever they attempted a ſtorm. 
AGRIA, sIEGE oF. In 1596, Mahomet 
HI. with an army of 150,000 men, laid 
ſiege to it, and by a furious bombardment, 
though only of ſix days, deſtroyed the 
principal part of the town. The garriſon, 
which conſiſted of 10,000 men, command- 
ed by the Marechals Niari and Terſkey, 
finding the town not tenable, retired into 
the caſtle, which the Turks cannonaded 
day and night for a conſiderable time; 
twelve times in forty-cight hours they at- 
tacked it in vain, and at length they car- 
ried it {word in hand; but next morning 
the Chriſtians retook it after a terrible 
ſlaughter, and the Turks began again to 
beſiege it. The Chriſtians being at length 
wearied out with three weeks ſevere duty, 
offered to capitulate, on condition that 
they might be allowed their arms and 
baggage, and ſafe conduct to Buda. Theſe 


Conditions were agreed to, and they march- 


ed out, now reduced to ſcarce 2,000 men; 
but the Turks, as ſoon as they were in 


poſſeſſion of the place, put them all to the 


ſword. 

AGRIA, BLOCKADE or. In 1687 it was 
ſarrendered to the Chriſtians, after a 
blockade of three years. The garriſon 
was reduced to the laſt extremities ; they 
had lived five months entirely on the leaves 
of trees and boiled herbs. When Ruſtein, 
the governor, ſurrendered, he told Count 
Caraffa the Chriſtian general, That he 
put into his poſſeſſion that important 
% place, which had been taken by his 


AIG 


« Prince's own hands; and he was com- 
ce pelled to do it without any effuſion of 
c blood, having lived there with his Mul- 
« ſelmen ſeven months without bread.” 
In the year 1704, the malecontents un- 
der Prince Ragotſki maſtered this city 
with very little difficulty : but in 1706, 
the Imperialiſts retook and pillaged it: 
however they could not reduce the caſtle; 
therefore the Hungarians retook the place, 
and kept poſſeſſion of it till 1710, when it 


was ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. 


AICHA, or AICHSTADT. A ſmall 
town of Germany, in the circle of Fran- 
conia, ſituate on the river Altmul, four- 
teen miles north-eaſt from Ingolſtadt. In 
1704, this place refuſed to {ubmit to a 
French detachment ſent to take poſſeſſion 
of it, which afterwards found means to 
ſeize it by ſurprize ; when the garriſon, 
conſiſting of 900 Bavarian boors, were put 


to the ſword, and the town given up to 


be plundered. 

AIGUILLON, sIE6z of. A town of 
Agenois in France, ſituate on the Garonne, 
at the confluence of the Lot. Early in the 
year 1346, Philip ſent his ſon, the Duke of 


Normandy, at the head of a numerous 


army into Guienne, to retake thoſe places 
which Henry Earl of Lancaſter had re- 
duced. He made a rapid progreſs till he 
came to Aiguillon, where his career was 
ſtopped; he ſat down before the place, 
with an intent to proſecute a vigorous 
ſiege, and making a vow to the Virgin 
Mary, never to raiſe it till the place ſhould 
capitulate, he began to make uſe of his 
battering engines, which were of a pro- 
digious ſize, and plyed them inceſſantly 
for a week together. Though this was 
intended to fatigue the garriſon, yet the 
Earl of Pembroke, who commanded with- 
in the walls, being provided for a very 
obſtinate defence, was not only prepared 
to receive his attacks, but was happily 
ſucceſsful in repulſing every one of them. 
At length, the Duke began to deſpair of 
accompliſhing what he had undertaken,and 
reſolved to turn the ſiege into a blockade. 

| | But 
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But his intention was defeated by the 
Earl of Lancaſter, who arrived with a 
body of troops to the relief of the place; 
and though he had not force ſufficient to 
hazard a battle, yet he found means to in- 


tercept the Duke's convoys; and by cut- 


ting him off from his paſſes of communi- 
cation, turned the blockade upon the camp 
of the beliegers. Nothing now mortified 
the Duke ſo much as his vow ; it induced 
him to ſtruggle with a multitude of dif- 
ficulties, and hearing at length of Edward's 
landing in Normandy, he determined to 
make one vigorous effort with his whole 
army. This began in the morning, and 
laſted till it was quite dark, when, being 
repulſed on every ſide with conſiderable 


loſs, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of 


retiring. His father too at this time called 


him away, he having prevailed on the 
Pope to abſolve him from his vow, which 
he had obſerved during four months. He 


made his retreat with great confuſion and 


precipitation, leaving behind him great part 
of his tents, baggage, equipage, &c. 

AIX, the metropolis of Provence in 
In the civil wars in 1594, it was 
beſieged by the Duke of Eſpernon ; and 
the governor, Count de Carſy, finding him- 
ſelf abandoned by thoſe from whom he 


expected relief, ſurrendered, after a {mall 


reſiſtance, on condition that the Duke in 
perſon ſhould not enter the town, becauſe 
the inhabitants had entertained a particu- 
lar enmity againſt him. | | 
AIX, EXPEDITION AGAINST, in 1757. 
Aix is an iſland on the Atlantic ocean, 
ſituate near the mouth of -the river Cha- 


rente, about eleven Engliſh miles over land 
This expedition was ſe- 


cretly ſet on foot by the Engliſh miniſtry, 


both to favour our continental connections, - 


and to diſtreſs our enemics, by ſtriking a 


blow in their moſt ſenſible part; that of 
their marine. 


| To anſwer theſe ends, an 
attack upon one of their chief arſenals 
was thought moſt effectual, and from pri- 
vate intelligence, Rochfort ſeemed to pro- 
miſe the beſt ſucceſs, becauſe the French 
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Admiral Holbourne. 
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had at this time almoſt entirely evacuated 
their own kingdom, to purſue conqueſts 


elſewhere. Marechal Richelieu, at the 
head of a numerous army, had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of Hanover: the Prince de Soubize 


was on the point of penetrating into 
Saxony: Lally was but lately ſent to the 
Eaſt-Indies; and the garriſons of America 
and the Weſt-Indies but lately reinforced: 
add to this, that their navy was blocked 
up in the harbour of Louiſburgh by an 
Engliſh ſquadron, under the command of 
After ſuch a diviſion 
of their force, there could not be many 
troops left to guard the exterior parts of 
France, conſequently the coaſt muit in ſome 
places be expoſed to inſult ; and a letter of 
intelligence to the Britiſh miniſtry ſays, 
there were only 10,000 men from St. 
Valery to Bourdeaux. Our miniſtry was 
elated with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
ſucceſs, and the people, from the vaſt pre- 
parations, expected prodigies; yet the com- 
manders, from the novelty of the enter- 
prize, or perhaps from the total want of 
a connected plan, entertained. doubts con- 
cerning the execution. 

The fleet conſiſted of eighteen men of 
war, ſix frigates, fix bomb-ketches, two 
fire-ſhips, two hoſpital ſhips, ſix cutters, 
and forty-four tranſports, with ten re- 
giments on board, making about 9,009 
men, failed from Spithead the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1757, under command of Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, with the Admirals Knowles 
and Broderick: Sir John Mordaunt, with 
the Generals Conway and Cornwallis, were 
at the head of the land forces. So very 
ſtrong an armament could not but occaſion 
many conjectures as to its real deſtination, 
which was kept ſuch a profound ſecret, 
that the King, Mr. Pitt, and one member 
of the privy-council, are ſaid to be the 
only perſons acquainted with it. At length 
the. myſtery unveiled itſelf on the four- 
teenth of September, by the fleet's bearing 
away for the Bay of Biſcay, and it became 
evident that ſome part of France was in- 
tended to be attacked. On the nineteenth, 
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AIX 
about eight o'clock in the evening, the 
whole fleet was ſurpriſed by a ſignal from 


Sir Edward Hawke to lie to, the wind 
being fair, the night clear, and the land 


about twenty leagues a-head: on the 


twenty-firſt they entered Baſque road, till 
when, by ſome unaccountable fatality, 
the methods of attack had never been con- 
{idered : from this time to the twenty- 
third was ſpent in deliberating on this im- 
portant matter. Atlength it wasdetermined 
to attack the little iſle of Aix; and Cap- 
tain Howe in the Magnanime, leading the 
van, failed, as the French faid, cloſe under 
the fort, without firing a gun, though the 
governor kept firing at him from the time 
he came within reach of his guns: when 


the captain was as near the walls as his ſhip 


could come, he dropped anchor, and began 
to return their ſalutations with ſuch in- 
ceſſant fire, that in leſs than a minute his 
ſhip ſeemed in one blaze. The Barfleur, 
Vice-admiral Knowles, alſo pointed a few 
guns, but at too great a diſtance to do 
much execution. In about an hour the 
fort ſurrendered, and ſome troops were 
put aſhore to take poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
where they found fix iron guns mounted in 
barbet, two braſs ones on the top of an 
old tower, and two mortars; near 500 
men, ſoldiers and ſailors, were made pri- 


| toners. Notwithſtanding the ſevere orders 


againſt drunkenneſs, as well as every other 
irregularity, that were iſſued out by Sir 
John Mordaunt, commander in chief of 
the land forces, both ſoldiers and failors 
were guilty of great exceſles. 

This firſt conqueſt, though of little im- 
portance, was. conſidered by thoſe who 
had the intereſt and honour of their coun- 


try at heart, as a good omen of further 


ſucceſs : it gave great ſpirits to thę whole 
fleet; the private ſoldiers glowed with 
ſuch enthuſiaſm, that had they been landed 


that night, or even next morning, there 


is good reaſon to ſuppoſe every thing would 
have ſucceeded that could have been ex- 
peed. But as if it had been intended to 


give the enemy time to recolle& them- 


AIX 


ſelves, and to aſſemble troops, eight days 
were ſuffered to elapſe ſince the fleet had 
been ſeen hovering off the French coaſt; 
during this time there was little done be- 


ſides holding councils of war, and ſounding 


along the ſhore. Fort Fouras was another 


obſtacle to their meaſures; the land officers 


thought it unadviſable to attack it by Jand 
till it ſhould be bombarded by ſea : ac- 
cordingly Mr. Knowles was ordered to 
reduce this fort, and he reported that he 
found the water ſo ſhallow, that even a 
bomb-ketch could not get near enough to 
throw ſhells into it. They ſounded the 
coaſt within three-quarters of a mile from 
the ſhore, but left all that ſpace untried. 
On the twenty-eighth of September, the 
troops were ordered to be in the boats at 


twelve o'clock at night: it may be eaſily 


imagined theſe orders ſurpriſed every 
body; as for the two preceeding days 
two diſtin encampments were ſaid to be 
obſerved at a little diſtance from the ſea : 
but what was {ſtill more aſtoniſhing, the 
firſt diſembarkation was to conſiſt only of 
about 1200 men, who were to maintain 
their ground ſix or ſeven hours before 
they could be aſſiſted by a ſecond debarka- 
tion, and without the leaſt hopes of a re- 
treat, as the boats were immediately to 
row back and fetch the reſt of the troops. 


Theſe difficulties were too obvious to 


eſcape the obſervation of the moſt un- 
obſerving ſoldier in the fleet; yet to do 
the private men juſtice, we muſt ſay, though 
the landing at this time, and in this man- 
ner, bore great reſemblance of a forlorn 
hope, their innate bravery raiſed them 
above all fear, and things were carried on 
with ſo much alertneſs and expedition, 


that the boats were filled at leaſt an hour 


before the time appointed ; though the 
night was very cold, and the ſea ran high, 
they were ſuffered to remain in the boats 
near four hours, and then were again or- 


dered on board their reſpeQive ſhips. 


The two following days were ſpent in 
blowing up the fortifications on the iſle of 
Aix, and a few of our men ſuffered by the 

; exploſion. 


AIR 
exploſion. The next morning the Admiral 
acquainted the generals, © That if they 
« had no further military operations to 
<« propoſe, conſiderable enough to autho- 
c riſe his detaining the ſquadron, he would 
« immediately return with it to England.” 


As nothing was propoſed, on the iſt of 


October, the fleet, with the army on 
board, failed from Baſque road, and on 
the 6th arrived at St. Helen's. | 

'The cauſe of its failure was ordered 
to be inquired into by a board of inquiry, 
which ſeemed to cenſure the commander. 
A court-martial, compoſed of ſome officers 
of reputation, acquitted him, and appeared 
to throw all the blame on Mr. Knowles, 
the vice-admiral, who, in vindication of 
himſelf, ſaid, If our generals had com- 
“ poſed that court-martial, they might 
« have given a different opinion; ſo might 
« theſe very gentlemen, had the whole 
proceedings of the expedition been opened 
«© to them.” Thus ended this fruitleſs 
undertaking. | 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, BURNED. This is 
an Imperial town in Germany, in the 
dutchy of Juliers, very large and beauti- 
ful, much frequented by foreigners on 
account of its famous hot bath. Charle- 
magne intended to have made it the capital 
of his empire, but his project miſcarried : 


he was, however, buried here; and ſo 


was Otho. In 882, this city was burned 
by the Normans, who made cruel devaſta- 
tion, and committed great outrages on the 
inhabitants. In 1614, it ſuffered greatly 
by the religious wars in Germany, when 
the inhabitants were Proteſtants. The 
Marquis de Spinola took it for the Spa- 
niards, and re-eſtabliſhed Popery. It is 


famous for the treaties of 1668 and 1748. 


AIRE, SIEGE or. The capital of the 
county of Aire in Scotland, ſituate on the 
Clyde, 65 miles ſouth-weſt from Edin- 
burgh. About the year 1263, Scotland 
having ſuffered much by famine and other 
misfortunes, Acho, King of Norway, thought 
that a favourable opportunity to attempt 
the conqueſt of that kingdom. With this 
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view he prepared a large armament, landed 
upon the coaſt, and penetrated. into the 
country, Where he committed great out- 
rages, leaving all the country behind him 
a deſert. He then beſieged Aire, which 
made ſome reſiſtance, but at length ſur- 
rendered. The victor now began to exer- 
ciſe more cruelty than before; and the 
Scots could not look on theſe proceedings 
without a thirſt of revenge, which termi- 
nated in a bloody war. | 
AIRE, sIEOGE OF. A ſtrong, though ſmall 
town of the French Netherlands, about 
three leagues from St. Omer; the river 
Lys runs through it ; the marſhes which 
ſurround it, have been thought to render 
it almoſt impregnable. In the year 1641, 
the French Marechal Meilleray, marched 
into the Netherlands at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and after having taken ſome 
of the neighbouring forts, laid ſiege to 
Aire. Though the Spaniards, under the 
command of the Cardinal Infante, failed 
to relieve the garriſon, and the governor 
defended the town with great vigour, 


many ſevere conteſts were held on the 


counterſcarp, which was often taken and 
retaken, At length the beſieged were 
worſted in one of their principal efforts: 
but the French bought very dear every 
inch of ground they gained: yet having 
ſprung ſeveral mines, diſmounted many 
guns, and made many breaches, the inha- 
bitants were apprehenſive of a general 
aſſault, and requeſted the garriſon to capi- 
tulate. The conditions were ſigned the 
16th of July, by which all who had bore 

arms, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
AIRE, SECOND SIEGE OF. The Cardinal 
Infante being concerned at the loſs of Aire, 
collected his army, and blockaded the 
French in their camp before the town, and 
acted with ſuch vigour, that Meilleray 
was neceſſitated to draw off by night. 
The Cardinal then entered his lines, and 
laid ſiege to the place. The French ne- 
glected to relieve it, becauſe the Cardinal 
falling ſick ſoon after the trenches were 
opened, they imagined the ſiege would be 
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| raiſed: but Melo, the ſecond in command, 


carried it on with redoubled vigour, and 
obliged the garriſon to ſurrender the 7th 
of December, 1641. 

AIRE, $s1x6E or. In the year 1676, 
the French Marechal d'Humieres ſat down 


before it, and took it after a ſiege of five 


days. 

AIRE, $1E6E or. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1710, the Duke of Marlborough 
laid ſiege to it. The beſieged made a vi- 
gorous fally, but were forced to retire 
with loſs. His Grace took a redoubt near 
the cauſeway of Bethune ſword in hand, 
and ſoon after poſſeſſed himſelf of the co- 
vered-way. 'The baſtion of Arras was 
next battered, and taken ; but this he was 
obliged to abandon, as alſo a lodgement 
which he had made on the angle of the 
covered-way. Several {allies were made 
by the beſieged, in which they were 
always repulſed; and at length, all were 
regained with large additions. Several 
breaches were made, and the ſap carried 


on to the very gates of the town, The 


garriſon dreading a ſtorm, beat a parley 
on the 10th of November, and ſurrendered, 
to the amount of 3628 men, having loſt 
near 4000, and the beſiegers about 6000 
by their own accounts. | 
ALAND, IsLAND or, RAVAGED in 1507. 
It is ſituated in the Baltic ſea, at the en- 


trance of the gulf of Bothnia ; and while 
the Swedes were exerting their utmoſt en- 


deavours, under their adminiſtrator Steen- 
ſure, to ſhake off the yoke of the Danes, 
this iſland was plundered by the latter, for 
the inhabitants adhering to the former. 
ALAND, ISLAND OF, TAKEN, 1714, by 
the Ruffians, but were ſoon obliged to 
abandon it. | 
 ALAND, skIz ED. An ifland in the 
mouth of the Baltic, between Upland and 
Sweden Proper to the eaſtward, and Fin- 


land to the ſouth-weſt. In the year 1742, 


the Ruſſians having poſſeſſed themſelves 
of moſt of the Swediſh territories to the 
eaſtward of the Bothnic bay, there was a 


warm conteſt between the two nations | 


AL A 


about the iſland of Aland; The Ruſſians 
had got poſſeſſion of it, and the Swedes 


reſolved to recover it if poſſible. For this 
purpoſe, an embarkation was made at 
Stockholm on the 3d of April, 1743, which 
being ſoon landed on the iſland, attacked 
and defeated the Ruſſian troops that were 


there, amounting to about 1200, who. 
were all killed or made priſoners. "This 


ſucceſs gave great joy to the populace at 
Stockholm ; and what was moſt remark- 
able, when theſe priſoners were brought 


thither, the inhabitants ran in crowds to 


offer them little preſents and civilities, and 
the magiſtracy ſent them ſix butts of beer, 
and two tuns of brandy ; which ſhews 
how much the populace in any country 
are influenced by the great, and how apt 
they are to change their ſentiments ; for 
in 1741, when the war againſt Ruſſia was 
under deliberation, the rage of the common 
people was ſo violent againſt the Ruſſians, 
that it was not ſafe for any man openly to 
oppole it. But the joy of the Swedes at 
this ſucceſs was but of ſhort duration ; 
for as theſe iſlands lie convenient for the 
Ruſſians to invade Sweden, in caſe they 
ſhould find it neceſſary, and as the Ruſſians 
became this year maſters at ſea, their fleet, 
with a large number of troops on board, 
took poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands in June, the 
Swediſh troops that were left there, ha- 
ving retired upon their approach, and got 
ſafe back to Sweden. | 
ALARCOS, or ALARCON, BATTLE AT. 
A town of New Caſtile in Spain, ſituate 
on the river Xucar. In the year 1195, 


King Sancho marched at the head of a 


numerous army to Alarcos, to give the 
Moors battle, and came up with them on 
the gth of June. The generals on each 
ſide ſhewed great perſonal bravery, and 
the fight, which laſted all day, was very 
obſtinate and bloody. Towards evening, 
the Moors fled with precipitation, leaving 
the field of battle covered with their ſlain. 


Mariana ſays, the Moors encamped at 


Alarcos in June, 1195, were vaſtly ſupe“ 
rior, and after a very bloody and obſtinate 
| battle, 
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battle, which laſted the whole day, Sancho 
was put to flight; the Moors having found 
means to attack one of his flanks. It is 


probable theſe authors do not mean the | 


{ame action; for as there were ſuch a 
multitude of battles fought between the 
Chriſtians and Moors about this time, it is 
not unlikely that one may have omitted 
what the other may have recorded. The 
Moors deſtroyed Alarcos in September fol- 
Jowing. | | 

ALBAN'S, (ST.) BATTLE AT. A borough 
town in Hertfordſhire. This battle was 
one of thoſe occaſioned by the civil war 
between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
The Duke of York judged he had a better 
right to the crown than Henry the VI. 
who then filled it, and in attempting to 
pave his way to it this battle was fought; 
though he very artfully concealed his real 
deſign. The populace of England had con- 
ceived an inveterate hatred againſt the 
Queen's favourite, the Duke of Suftolk, 
and even accuſed him of intending to ſell 
the realm to the crown of France. Their 
clamours, however, procured his baniſh- 
ment ; but his poſt was filled by the Duke 
of Somerſet, whom they equally deteſted. 
The Duke of York, at this time governor 
of Ireland, ſaw theſe commotions with 
pleaſure, and thought he had now a proper 
opportunity of exciting an inſurrection. 
His motives, he ſaid, were to bring trai- 
tors to juſtice, remove evil counſellors, 


and throw off thoſe heavy taxes, which 


had been impoſed only to ſupport the 
courtiers. "Theſe pretences made the 
people of England in multitudes eſpouſe his 
cauſe. Theſe proceedings ſoon reached 
the royal ears, and Henry marched dut of 
London with 8000 men, an army ſuppoſed 
to be ſuperior to that of the malecontents. 

On the 22d. of May, 1455, the two ar- 
mies met near St. Alban's, when the Duke 
{ent the King a letter, requeſting an op- 
portunity to vindicate himſelf againſt the 


falſe aſperſions of his enemies; acquainting 


his Majeſty, that he and his followers had 


taken up arms only to ſecure their poſſeſ- 


ready to lay down their arms. 


E B 
ſions and privileges; and in the concluſion, 
he accuſed his miniſters of miſconduct, 
particularly the Duke of Somerſet. This 
letter was intercepted by Somerſet, who 
concealed it from the King ; and York re- 
ceiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, if any at 
all, prepared for a battle ; and next morn- 
ing the Earl of Warwick, glowing with 
rage againſt the Duke of Somerſet, for 
calling him a traitor, charged with an 
amazing intrepidity. This fury threw the 
royaliſts into confuſion. The Duke of 
York firmly ſupported him ; and ſeeing an 
opportunity of taking the enemy in flank, 
effectually ſecured the victory, and the 
royaliſts were totally routed, with the loſs 
of 5000 men, among whom were the Duke 
of Somerſet, the Earls of Northumberland 
and Strafford, Lord Clifford, and ſeveral 
officers of diſtinction. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham having received a wound in the 
beginning of the action, retired with the 
corps which he commanded, which ſo 
weakened the royaliſts, that their defeat 
was "accompliſhed with inconſiderable loſs 
to the victors. Henry received a flight 
wound in the neck by an arrow: but the 
diſtraction of his army was ſuch, when the 
Duke of York attacked his flank, that the 
whole fled in confuſion, without thinking 


of their King, who ran to hide himſelf in 


a little houſe, of which the Duke of York 
being informed, he went, with the Earl 
of Saliſbury, and ſome other noblemen, 
to him, and falling on their knees, offered 
him their ſervice, declaring; that the pub- 
lic enemy being now dead, they were 
Henry, 
who ſhuddered with fear, did not expect 
this treatment, and begged the Duke, in 
the name of God, to {top the effuſion of 
blood. + The Duke obeyed, and ordered a 
retreat. After which the King returned 
to London, fully ſatisfied with the conduct 
of York, Saliſbury, and Warwick, whom 
he looked upon as his moſt faithful ſubjects, 
and they were received into favour at 
court with all the marks of roval appro- 
bation. 

The 
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The Duke of Somerſet, ſon of the late 
Duke, thirſted to revenge the loſs of his 
father, and the Duke. of Buckingham that 
of his ſon, who was killed in this action. 
None of the nobles attached to the Lan- 
caſtrian family, could endure the new fa- 
vourites: they ſaw the Duke of York 
taking large ſtrides to the throne ; and 
conſulting the Queen, who had always 
entertained an implacable reſentment againſt 
the Yorkiſts, they ſoon came to an open 
rupture, and ſeveral battles were fough: 
with various ſucceſs; in one of which the 
Duke of York was killed. Edward, Earl 
of March, his ſon, on whom the heredi- 
tary right was now devolved, continued 
to aſſert the claim, and he was vigorouſly 


ſupported by the Earl of Warwick, and 


his adherents. | 
ALBAN'S, (ST.) BATTLE AT. Queen 
Margaret, who may be {aid to have held 
the reins of government, had left London 
to levy an army in the country. The 
Earl of Warwick ſought an opportunity of 
engaging her, and poſted himſelf here to 
intercept her on her return, On Shrove 
Tueſday, 1461, they came to an action 
on Bernard's heath, near St. Alban's. The 
Earl charged with his uſual impetuoſity, 
and his courage ſeemed to counterpoiſe the 
enemy's ſuperiority of numbers. He brave- 
ly ſuſtained the charge, and a vigorous 
conteſt enſued. At length the Yorkiſts 
were on the point of being defeated, when 
the Lord Lovelace, who commanded one 
of the Earls wings, wheeled off with the 
whole corps, and left Warwick's center- 
flank expoſed to the enemy's attack ; which 
the enemy no ſooner perceived, than they 
made uſe of the advantage: one aſſault 
here threw the whole army into confuſion. 
The Earl attempted to make a retreat, 
which he ſoon effected in very good order, 
leaving 2000 men ſlain on the field of 
battle. Queen Margaret ſullied her victory 
by beheading ſome priſoners of diſtinction 
the next day, particularly the Lord Bonvil 
and Sir 'Thomas Kyrcil. Her troops pil- 
laged the town, which proved fatal to her 
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cauſe 3 for London fearing the ſame fate, 
embraced Edward with open arms, and 
proclaimed him King. | 
ALBA-REGALIS, sSIEGEs oF. A city of 
Lower Hungary, ſituate on the eaſt ſide 
of the Platten ſea, 36 miles ſouth-weſt 
from Buda. 'This city has often been 
taken and retaken by the Imperialiſts and 
Turks. It is one of thoſe places which 
always changes its governors during their 
animoſities, and ſeldom with any material 
ſiege, except in 1601, when the Imperial- 
iſts ſcaled the walls, and entered the city 
ſword in hand : they inhumanly maſſacred 
all the Turks they could find, undermined 
the caſtle, and buried the garriſon in its 
ruins. The Turks retook it the ſame 
year with an army of 150,000 men. But 
ſoon after a {mall body of Chriſtians at- 
tacked the garriſon left in it, and ſucceſſ- 
fully beat them out. Scarce was this per- 
formed before the Turks returned, and 
began to beſiege the city in form. The 
Chriſtians finding the place weak and un- 
tenable, againſt the furious cannonade of 
the enemy, capitulated on honourable con- 
ditions: but they were no ſooner marched 
out, and the infidels in poſſeſſion of the city, 
than they violated the articles of capitula- 
tion, and put the Chriſtians all to the ſword. 
In June 1704, it was taken by General 
Heiſter, and has ever ſince remained in the 
hands of the Houſe of Auſtria. | 
ALBAZIN, City or, TAKEN in 1684. 
The Ruſſians, during their quarrel with 
the Chineſe, having conquered the province 
of Dauria in Siberia, fortified Albazin, 
which lies in the route from Siberia to Pe- 
king. The Chineſe attacked this city, and 
took it; and at the peace ſigned between 
them and the Ruſſians, in the environs of 
Nerſchinikoi, the capital of Dauria, it was 
agreed that the fortifications of this place 
ſhould be demoliſhed. | 
ALBENGA. A port town of Italy, 
now a {mall inconſiderable place, but has 
a very pleaſant ſituation, 15 miles north- 
eaſt from Oneglia. It was entirely burned 
by the Piſaneſe in the year 1177, who 
made 


AL © 
made terrible havock in its neighbourhood, 
and committed many outrages; the parti- 
culars of which are not recorded. 
ALBOURG, city oF, SACKED in 1289. 
It is ſituated in Jutland, and the conſpira- 
tors, who murdered Eric VII. King of 
Denmark, finding ſhelter in Norway, it 
occaſioned a war between Eric VIII. King 
of Denmark, the ſon of the murdered 
King, and Haquin, King of Norway, who, 
during this conteſt, invaded Jutland and 


took Albourg. | 
ALBUQUERQUE. A city of Spain, 


in the province of Eſtremadura, on the 


frontiers of Portugal, twenty-two miles 
north from Badajox. It was taken by 
the Portugueſe in 1705, after a ſmall 
reſiſtance, but reſtored at the treaty of 
Utrecht. „ 

ALCANTARA, a town of Spaniſh Eſ- 
tremadura, on the confines of Portugal, 
lying 32 miles, North of Badajox. The 
Spaniards not being able to detach the Por- 
tugueſe from their alliance with Great 
Britain, entered into a war againſt them, 
which obliged a number of forces to be 
ſent from Britain to their aſſiſtance, under 
the command of Marſhal Count de la Lippe, 
commander in chief of the forces in Por- 
tugal. This officer detached in 1762, 
Brigadier General Burgoyne with his re- 
giment, and 17 companies of grenadiers 


to make an attack upon Valencia D'Alcan- 


tara, or Alcantara, where according to in- 
formation (that in ſome meaſure was to 
be depended on) the Spaniards had formed 
large magazines of ſtores. 
executed his commiſſion with ſo much 
conduct and valour, that he entered the 
place firſt, at the head of his own regiment, 
gallantly aſſiſted by Colonel Somerville 
{word in hand, and by the couragious be- 
haviour of the Britiſh grenadiers, under 
Lord Pultney, the enemy's infantry were 
diſlodged out of the houſes after an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance. The Spaniſh regiment 
of Seville was entirely deſtroyed. 
information about the magazine proved 
groundleſs, and the loſs of the Britiſh 


This officer 


The 
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troops in this gallant action was very in- 


conſiderable. 


Notroops upon ſuch an occaſion conld be- 
have better than the Britiſh, both in gene- 
roſity and courage; and it deſerves men- 
tioning, that in an affair of this kind the 
town and inhabitants ſuffered very little, 
which was owing to the good diſcipline . 
Brigadier Burgoyne kept up even in the 
heat of action. 

The ſuccels of this expedition would in 
all probability have been greater, if cir- 
cumſtances that could not well be ex- 
pected, had not retarded the march of 16 
Portugueſe battalions, and three regiments 
of cavalry. i 3 

ALCMAER, SIEGE oF. A very ancient 
city of North Holland, in the United Pro- 
vinces, ſituate about 7 miles caſt from the 
north ſea, and 20 north from Amſterdam. 
In the year 1572 the Spaniards laid ſiege 
to this town, which making a more ob- 
ſtinate defence than they expected, it was 
reſolved to turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
Still their deſign was rendered abortive ; 
for after inveſting it eight days, they aban- 
doned their enterprize with precipitation 
and confuſion; either to avoid the air, 
which they {aid was infected, or becauſe 
the garriſon had made a vigorous ſally, 
and done them much miſchief. It may be 
oblerved, that this was the firſt town the 
Spaniards were obliged to abandon during” 
their firſt wars in the Netherlands. 

ALDERN, BATTLE Ar. Alittle village near 
Inverneſs, in the county of Inverneſs in Scot- 
land. James Marquis of Montroſe, who com- 
manded the royaliſts in Scotland, had long 
eluded the Covenanters, by marches, feints 


and ſtratagems: their vigilance was not equal 


to his conduct; he retreated 60 miles in the 
face of a ſuperior enemy, but at length re- 
ſolved tomake a ſtand ina valley, encompaſſed 
with trees, having the village in his front. 
The right was commanded by Alexander 
M PDonald, to whom he gave the King's 
ſtandard, imagining the enemy would make 
deſperate efforts to take it, and the ground 
there being almoſt covered with ditches, 

might 
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might in a great meaſure help to fruſtrate 
TON. 


their attempts. T he horſe was commanded 
by Lord Gordon, and the left wing by 
himſelf. The enemy did not ſee him form, 
nor knew where he was, till they were 
ſurpriſed by ſome of his out-poſts. 'The 
ſtratagem of the ſtandard took effect; they 
attacked that wing with a redoubled ar- 
dour, but were repulſed every time, which 
greatly fatigued the ſoldiers. While Mon- 
troſe prepared to attack their right, from 
whence they drew freſh men, but at the 
very inſtant he was going to begin, a gen- 


tleman came and whiſpered him, that Lord 
Gordon was put to flight: upon which he 


cauſed it to be proclaimed, © That Lord 
« Gordon had defeated the enemy ;” and 
cried, © Shall we ſtand idle, while he car- 
c ries the- honour of the day.” This ani- 
mated his men, and inſpired them with a 
kind of phrenſy, and they attacked the 
enemy with ſuch an irreſiſtible intrepidity, 
that they bore down all oppoſition, and 
obliged them to ſeek refuge in flight. In 
the purſuit more were killed than in the 
the battle. This ſudden enterprize turned 
the tide of victory, and Montroſe haſtened 


with a few men to the relief of his right, 
which he found on the point of having loſt 


the royal ſtandard ; for M Donald, contrary 


to his inſtructions to keep in the ditches, 


had advanced, toward the enemy, and 
was almoſt ſurrounded. Montroſe bravely 


extricated him, and obliged the enemy to 


fly, leaving near 300 dead on the field. 
This battle was fought on the 15th of 
May, 1645. The enemy, commanded by 


Colonel Urrey, amounted to 3,500 foot, 


and 400 horſe. The army of Montroſe to 
1,500 foot and 200 horſe. The conſequence 


was the battle of Alford. 


ALEXANDRIA, or ALESSADRINO. 
A city of Italy, in the dutchy of Milan, 


- ſituate on the river Terraro. Taken by 
Prince Eugene, after a regular ſiege of 


five hours, though it was inveſted four 


days before, on the twenty-firſt of October, 
1706. This was one of the conſequences 


of his great victory at Turin. 


ALG 
_ ALFER TON. See NOR TH ALLER- 


ALFORD, BATTLE AT. A little village 
in the county of Strathnavern in Scotland, 
The Marquis of Montroſe encamped with 
his army on a hill near this place, waiting 
the arrival of his enemy, commanded by 
Colonel Baillie. Lord Gordon had the 
command of his right wing, and Sir William 
Rollock his left. Wiſhart tells us, in his 
life of Montroſe, that Baillie's army, though 
ſuperior in number, was for the moſt part 
raw and undiſciplined, while the King's 
was compoſed of gentlemen, who were 
volunteers and fought without pay. Lord 
Gordon was vigorouſly attacked by Baillie 
in perſon; but his Lordſhip never ſuffering 
the aſſailants to reach the ſummit of the 
hill, repulſed them in the approach. After 
keeping them at bay this way ſome time, 
the whole army moved forwards down 
the hill, and by a vigorous charge, ſword 
in hand, routed them, In this attack Lord 
Gordon was killed, by preſſing forward 
too far, which more affected Montroſe 
than if he had loſt half his army ; other- 
wile his loſs was trifling. Of the enemy 
600 were killed; their whole army only 


' amounted to 2,000 foot and 600 horſe: 


Montroſe's to 2,000 foot and 250 horſe. 
By this victory, which was gained on 


the ſecond of July, 1645, Montroſe ex- 


tricated himſelf out of many difficulties, 
to which he was expoſed when ſurrounded 
by a multitude of enemies; for before, he 
could ſeldom make a march, or encamp 
with ſafety, except by night; but now 
he was at liberty to march into the ſouthern 
parts of Scotland, and oppoſe the meaſures 
of General Leſley, whom he expected to 

be by this time on the borders. 
ALGEZIRA, or ALGEZIRAS, SIEGE 
oF. An old town of Seville in Spain, ſitu- 
ate at the head of a bay, ſixteen miles 
N. W. from Gibraltar. In the year 1342, 
King Alphonſo of Caſtile began to beſiege 
this place, which' was not, even in thoſe 
days, very ſtrong, in order to extirpate 
the Moors. This ſiege was carried on in 
| | | a very 
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a very tedious manner; the approaches 
were {low, and made with indolence, in- 
ſomuch that it may rather be called a 
blockade than a ſiege. He was aſſiſted in 
this undertaking by the King of France, 
who lent him 50, ooo ducats; by the Pope, 
with one-third of his eccleſiaſtical revenues; 
and by the Duke of Lancaſter and Earl of 
Saliſbary from England. At length, to- 
wards the end of the year 1344, the 
Moors ſurrendered, having been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this town near 700 years; and 
they were obliged to take this ſtep, on ac- 
count of their having ſpent all their pro- 
viſions and ammunition. In this ſiege gun- 
powder and ball were uſed for the firſt 
time in Spain. | | 

ALGIERS, SIEGE of. The capital of 
the kingdom of Algiers, and a port, ſituate 
near the mouth of the river Safran, on 
the Mediterranean Sea, oppoſite the iſland of 
Minorca. In 1505, the Algerines being 
engaged in ſome civil broils, Ferdinand V. 
King of Arragon, thought it a favourable 
opportunity to ſeize their capital: but 
they being apprized of the ſcheme, ſoon 
became unanimous, ſent for aſſiſtance, and 


were ready to receive the Spaniards, who 
under the command of Peter, Count of 


Navarre, obliged them to do Ferdinand 
homage, pay him tribute, and permit him 
to build a fort on a little iſland oppo- 
ſite the town, which commands the mouth 
of the harbour, ſo that no corſair could 
get in or out. They remained under this 
yoke till Ferdinand's death, in the year 
1510, when they attempted to recover 
their freedom. 'They ſent for Arach Bar- 
baroſſa, a man famous among the Arabs 
for his military qualities and ſucceſles, to 
execute their deſign. When he with his 
ſoldiers were in the city, he put to death 
their ſovereign, and cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed king. | 77” 
The young prince, ſon of Selim, whom 
Barbaroſſa had murdered, fled to the 
Spaniards, and implored their aſſiſtance to 
depoſe the uſurper, under whoſe tyranny 
the inhabitants groaned. He told the Mar- 
Nuus. II. | 
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quis de Gomarez, commandant of the little 
iſle oppoſite Algiers, that he would put 
the city into the King of Spain's hands, if 
he would aſſiſt him in driving out Bar- 
baroſſa; head any troops he ſhould ſend ; 
and that he would pledge his life on the 
ſucceſs of the expedition. In compliance 
with this requeſt, a fleet was ſent in 1517, 
with 10,000 forces on board ; but unfor- 
tunately when it came within fight of Al- 
giers, it was diſperſed by a ſtorm ; ſome 
of the ſhips were daſhed to pieces againſt 
the rocks, and others ſunk at ſea ; ſo that 
of the whole fleet very few returned. 
The Spaniards were far from being di- 
ſpirited by this misfortune : they ſent ano- 
ther of the like force in the ſame year. The 
troops this time were happily landed at 
ſome diſtance from the city. Barbaroſla, 


| when he heard of it, evacuated Algiers, 


taking with him his Turkiſh ſoldiers. Up- 
on this the Spaniſh general purſued him, 
croſſed the country, and came up with 
him near the river Hulxda. The Infide] 
was now perplexed how to paſs the river; 
but to gain ſo material a point, he had re- 
courle to a ſtratagem, which however had 
not its deſired effect. Apprehending lie 
could elude the Spaniards, he ſtrewed 
gold, ſilver, jewels, diamonds, pearls, &c. 
in the road. Though the bait was tempt- 
ing, they deferred gathering the treaſure 
till their return, and coming up with the 
enemy, an engagement began, when after 
ſeveral vigorons charges on both ſides, 
the Turks gave way, and fell into diſor- 
der: Barbaroſſa was killed, with near two; 
thirds of the whole army. The Spaniards 
did not take poſſeſſion of Algiers, but re- 
turned home. e 
In 1519, Cheridin, firſt pacha, dey, or 
viceroy of Algiers, ſupported by the Ot- 
toman emperor, took the Spaniſh fort at 
the mouth of the harbour, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword, becauſe they re- 
fuſed to ſurrender when firſt ſummoned. 
In 1541, the Spaniards were reſolved 
to chaſtiſe the Algerines; and towards 
the end of the ſummer, Charles V. em- 
i: peror 
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peror and king of Spain, ſailed with 120 
ſhips, and 30, ooo troops. This expedition 
was intended to conquer all Barbary. On 
board. the ſhips were the flower of the 
Spaniſh nobility, and ſeveral ladies, who 
went to ſettle in Barbary as ſoon as it 
ſhould be conquered. 'Fhe fleet had the 
Pope's benediction; he granted indulgen- 
ces to thoſe who might be wounded, and 
a crown of martyrdom to thoſe who ſhould 
be killed. Every ſhip carried the ſtandard 
of Spain at her head and ſtern, in which 
was a crucifix When the fleet appeared 
before Algiers, the inhabitants fled in con- 
ſternation, leaving only the garriſon for 
its defence. 'The Spaniards landed with- 
out oppoſition, and ſoon erected a fort on 
an eminence, and called it the Emperor's 
Fort, which name it {till retains. But 
ſoon after, when this was finiſhed, and the 
city was ready to fall into his hands, on 
the 28th of October, a dreadful earthquake 
happened, which overturned the hills into 
the Emperor's camp: ſome thouſands of 
his troops were buried in the ſands, and 
with ſome difficulty the Emperor found 
means to eſcape; and with a few of his 
officers got ſafe on board, and ſet fail 
for Spain, having loſt 90 ſhips by the earth- 
quake. 

ALGIERS, EXPEDITION To. In October, 
1620, a fleet failed from Plymouth: it 
conſiſted of ſix men of war, and twelve 
ſtout ſhips hired from the merchants. Of 
theſe Sir Robert Manſel, then vice-admiral 
of England, had the command in chief ; 
Sir Richard Hawkins was vice, and Sir 
Thomas Button, rear-admiral; Sir Henry 
Palmer, Arthur Manwaring, Thomas Love, 
and Samuel Argall, Eſqrs. were appointed 
to be members of the council of war; and 
Edward Clarke, Eſq; was ſecretary. On 
the 27th of November they came to an 
anchor in the road of Algiers, and ſaluted 
the town, but without receiving a ſingle 
gun in anſwer. On the 28th, the Admiral 
{ent a gentleman with a white flag, to let 
the Turkiſh viceroy know the cauſe of 
his coming, who returned him an anſwer 


by four commiſſioners: That he had or- 
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ders from the Grand Seignior, to uſe the 
Engliſh with the greateſt reſpect, to ſuffer 
their men to come on ſhore, and to furniſh 
them with what proviſions they wanted. 
Upon this a negociation enſued, in which 
it is hard to ſay whether the Algerines or 
the Admiral acted with the greateſt chi- 
canery. The former refuſed to diſmiſs 
the gentleman firſt ſent, unleſs an Engliſh 
conſul was left at Algiers; and the latter, 
to rid himſelf of this difficulty, prevailed up- 
on a ſeaman to put on a ſuit of good cloaths, 
and to paſs for a conſul. This cheat not be- 
ing diſcovered by the Algerines, they ſent 
40 Engliſh flaves on board the Admiral, 
and promiſed to give him ſatisfaction as 
to his other demands; upon which he 


failed again for the Spaniſh coaſt, at- 


tended by ſix French men of war, the Ad- 
miral of which ſquadron had ſtruck to the 
Engliſh fleet on his firſt joining it, which 


|| ſeems to have been the greateſt honour, 


and perhaps the greateſt advantage too 
that attended this whole expedition. It 
had been well if this enterprize had ended 
there; but after receiving a ſupply of 
proviſions from England, it was reſolved 


to make another attempt upon Algiers in 


the ſpring, and, if poſſible, to burn the 
ſhips in the mole. Accordingly, in May, 
the fleet left the road of Majorca, and 
upon the twenty-firſt of the ſame month 
anchored before Algiers, and began to 
prepare for the execution of their deſign. 
Two ſhips taken from the Algerines, one 
of 100, the other of 60 tons, were fitted 
up for this purpoſe. They were fitted up 
with dry wood,  oakum, pitch, roſin, tar, 
brimſtone, and other combuſtible matter ; 
and provided with chains, grappling irons, 
and boats to bring off the men : next fol- 
lowed three brigantines, which the Ad- 


miral had bought at Alicant, with fire- 


balls, buckets of wild-fire, and fire-pikes 
to faſten their fire-works to the enemy's 
ſhips: they had alſo a gunlod, fitted up 
with fire-works, chains, and grappling- 
Irons : the gunlod was to be fircd in the 

midſt 
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midſt of the ſhips in the mole, having ] 
| likewiſe a boat to bring off her men. Seven 


armed boats followed to ſuſtain thoſe of 
the fire-ſhips, in caſe they were purſued 
at their coming off: theſe were likewiſe 


furniſhed with fire-works to deſtroy the | 


ſhips without the mole; but the wind not 
being favourable, the attempt was put off 
till the twenty-fourth, and blowing then 
at ſouth-ſouth-weſt, the ſhips advanced 
with a briſk gale towards the mole ; but 
when they were within leſs thana muſquet- 
ſhot of the mole's-head, the wind died 
away, and it grew ſo calm they could not 
enter. However, the boats and brigan- 
tines finding they were diſcovered, by the 
brightneſs of the moon, which was then 
at full, and being informed by a Chriſtian 
ſlave, who ſwam from the town, that the 
Turks had left their ſhips unguarded, with 
only a man or two in each of them, they 
reſolved to proceed; which they did, but 


performed little or nothing, and then re- 


tired with the loſs of ſix men. After a 
day or two's ſtay, they put to ſea, and in 
the month of June returned to England. 

This ill-concerted enterprize had no 
other effect than that of expoſing our own 
commerce to the inſults of the Algerines, 
who did a great deal of miſchief, while 
we did them little or none: though two 
other fleets were afterwards ſent againſt 
them; one under the command of Lord 
Willoughby, and the other under that of 
the Earl of Denbigh ; but both did ſo little, 
that very few of our hiſtories take any 
notice of them. 

ALGIERS, EXPEDITION AGAINST. On 
June the 19th, 1661, the Earl of Sand- 
wich ſailed from the Downs with a ſtrong 
fleet, in order to deter the Algerines from 
committing piracies. upon Britiſh veſlels ; 
and arriving before that city July the 29th, 
the ſame year, he ſent Captain Spragge 
with the King's letter to the principal 
perſon in the government, and a letter of 
his own, with orders alſo to bring off the 
conſul; which was accordingly done. In 
the evening a council of war was held; 


their right of ſearching our ſhips. 
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and the next morning ſome propoſitions 
were made to the regency, by Captain 
Spragge, and Mr. Brown the conſul, who 
returned about 11 o'clock on board the 
Admiral, with an anſwer, that the go- 
vernment of Algiers would conſent to no 
peace, where they were to be deprived of 
In the 
mean time, to ſhew they would abide by 
their anſwer, they, with great labour and 
difficulty, threw a boom acroſs the en- 
trance of their harbour, and raiſed ſeveral 
other new works to defend themſelves 
from any attempts that ſhould be made by 
ſea. Nevertheleſs the Earl of Sandwich 
reſolved to make an attempt to burn the 
ſhips in the harbour; but the wind proving 
contrary, he was obliged to deſiſt, after a 
{mart cannonading on both ſides, wherein 

the city received much damage. 
ALGIERS, $HIPs BURNED IN THE HAR- 
BOUR OF. In the year 1670, Sir Edward 
Spragge was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron 
into the Mediterranean, in order to put 
an end to the war with the Algerines. 
He cruiſed for ſome days before their capi- 
tal; but receiving no ſatisfactory anſwer 
to his demands, he ſailed from thence with 
ſix frigates and three fire-ſhips, to make an 
attempt upon a conſiderable number of 
thoſe corſairs which lay in the haven of 
Bugia. By the way he loſt the company 
of two of his fire-ſhips ; yet not diſcouraged 
by this accident, he perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion. Being come before the place, he 
broke the boom at the entrance of the ha- 
ven, forced the Algerines aground, and, 
notwithſtanding the fire of the caſtle, burnt 
ſeven-of their ſhips, which mounted from 
evendy-four to thirty-four guns, together 
with three prizes: after which, he deſtroyed 
another of their ſhips of war near Tadellis. 
Theſe and other loſſes cauſed ſuch a tumult 
among the Algerines, that they murdered 
their dey, and choſe another, by whom 
the peace was concluded to the ſatisfaction 
of the Engliſh, on the ↄth day of December 
in the ſame year: and as they were now 
ſuſhciently humbled, and ſaw plainly enough 
D 2 | that 
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that the continuance of a war with Eng- 
land muſt occaſion their deſtruction, they 
kept this peace better than any they had 
made in former times. 

ALGIERS BOMBARDED. Louis XIV. when 
grown formidable to all Europe, formed 
a deſign to curb the inſolence of the Al- 
gerines, who infeſted the ſeas with their 
corſairs. Colbert, his prime miniſter, 
brought into his preſence a young man 
called Bernard Renaud, commonly known 
by the name of little Renaud, an excellent 
mariner, poſſeſſed of a ſtrong genius, and 
who was afterwards of infinite ſervice to 
France, eſpecially in ſhip-building, who 
being made acquainted with the project, 
propoſed a new, eaſy, but regular method 
of building ſhips for this purpoſe, which 
ſhould carry bombs that might do as much 
execution as if fixed on ſolid ground. 'The 
King rejected this propoſal, and looked 
upon it as ridiculous, becauſe bomb-veſlels 
had not then been invented. But Renaud 
ingratiating himfelf into the favour of Col- 
bert, that miniſter prevailed on the King 
to let him try the experiment; and hehad 
five ſhips built after his own direction. 
The old Duqueſne was ordered to accom- 
pany him in this expedition. On the 28th 
of October, 1681, they appeared before 
Algiers, and molt furiouſly bombarded the 


town, when near two-thirds of it was de- 


ſtroyed, to the very great. aſtoniſhment of 
the inhabitants, and of Duqueſne, who 
did not expect any {ſucceſs from it. This 
art was afterwards carried into other na- 
tions, where it has ſerved to multiply hu- 
mancalamities, and more than once become 


terrible to France, where it was invented. 


Too chaſtiſe the infolence of the Alge- 
rines, Louis equipped another fleet in 1582, 


which a ſecond time bombarded the town, 


and. brought away 600 French ſlaves with- 
out ranſom. | 

And in 1684, he ſent a larger than the 
former two, which ſo furiouſly bombarded 
the town, that they ſeat their deputies to 
France to ſue for peace, notwithſtanding 


all. the perſuaſions of the Genoeſe and Spa- 
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niards, who promiſed to aſſiſt them againſt 


the French, It was again hombarded by 
the French in 1688, but without great 


damage. | 


ALGIERS, ATTACK OF, in 1775. The 
Spaniſh court imbibing a notion they could 
make themſelves maſters of Algiers, ſent 


this year a formidable fleet, and a nume- 


rous body of land forces, to complete their 
deſign. The fleet arrived. off. that city 
the 1ſt of July, but ſtormy weather pre- 


vented the troops from landing till the 7th; 
on which day, between 7000 and 8000 


men were landed with ammunition : how- 


ever, as the cavalry and artillery could 


not be debarked, the infantry were no 


ſooner on ſhore, than they were attacked. 
with great impetuoſity by the Algerines: 


nevertheleſs, the Spaniards would certain- 
ly have gained an advantageous poſt on an 


eminence, had not their advanced body, 


animated by an inconſiderate ardour, en- 
gaged too cloſe with the enemy, againſt 
the General's orders, which obliged the 


ſecond corps to fly to their ſuccour as ſoon 


as they landed, in order to attempt gaining 


the poſt, or to make the beſt retreat they 


could. The action then became general, 
and laſted all day. The heat of the wea- 


ther, the fatigue the troops had ſuſtained, . 


and the ſuperiority of the enemy, whoſe 
numbers increaſed every moment, ren- 
dered it impoſlible to reſiſt the Infidels. 
'The commander in chief, therefore, gave 


orders to reimbark the troops, the loſs of 


which were 800 killed, and 1800 wound- 


ed. Among the former were two officers of 


rank; and among the wounded were Lieu- 


tenant General O'Reilly, Don Ricardos, 


and five or ſix other general officers. The 
loſs of the Algerines is not known; but they 
were ſo exaſperated, that they cut the 


heads off from thoſe wounded Spaniards who 
could not reach their ſhips, and-burat their 


bodies. | 
. ALHAMA, sit6t of. A town of Gra- 


nada in Spain, ſituate in a narrow valley 
between ſome high mountains, about 25 
miles ſouth-weſt of Granada. On the 28th 
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of February, 1482, King Ferdinand took 
it from the Moors by eſcalade, but not 
without a very obſtinate and bloody re- 
ſiſtance: the Infidels defended it ſtreet by 
ſtreet; but at length the perſeverance of 


the Spaniards obliged them to ſurrender. 


However, in April of the ſame year, a 
large body of them attempted to recover 
it, but in vain; for having begun to be- 


ſiege it, the garriſon ſallied out unexpect- 


edly, and attacked the Moors with ſuch 
fury, even in their camp, that they were 


obliged to retire with great loſs. 


ALICANT, sI ECE oF. A large ſea port 
town in the province of Valencia in Spain: 
its caſtle, which is almoſt impregnable, 
ſtands upon an high rock, and can mount 


160 guns on that ſide towards the ſea. 


It has a great foreign trade in wine and 
fruit. Sir John Leake, and Sir George 
Byng, were ſent to the Mediterranean to 
to make a diverſion. oa the coaſt of Spain, 


in favour of Charles II. {off to the Empe-. 


ror Leopold. Alicant was one of thoſe 
places which refuſed to own him as King. 
Sir John Jennings, with 800 marines, 


landed on the 28th of May, 1705, and 
took the town by ſtorm ; Count Mahoni, 


the governor, having retired into the 
caſtle; againſt which Sir George Byng ſo 
advantageouſly ranged his ſhips, that he 
quickly diſmounted all the enemy's cannon. 
The next day Brigadier Gorge, who now 


commanded the marines, ſummoned Count 


Mahoni to ſurrender, which he abſolutely 
refuſed. The cannonading was renewed 
with redoubled vigour ; and a great num- 
ber of bombs being thrown into the caſtle, 
the garriſon, which conſiſted chiefly of 
Neapolitans, eompelled the governor: to 
ſurrender. They obtained leave to march 
to Cadiz, and: the place was delivered up, 


after having held out nine or ten days. 


It has been ſaid this conqueſt was to no 
purpole, and it was time and men thrown 


away; but this we ſhall' neither aſſert nor 


eontradict; only obſerve, that ſoon after 
the whole kingdom of Arragon ſubmitted 
to Charles, and probably it might in ſome 


" meaſure be influenced by this event. The 


| 


| 
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beſiegers had 30 men killed, and 80 
wounded ; and the beſieged, as they ſaid, 


only 14 killed, and 27 wounded. 


ALICANT, $1EGE oF. In the beginning 


- of December, 1708, it was beſicged by an 


army of 12,000 men, commanded by the 
Chevalier d'Asfeldt. The garriſon con- 
lifted of two Engliſh regiments, Sir Charles 


Hotham's, and Colonel Syburg's, common- 


ly called the French regiment,. becauſe it 
was compoſed of French. refugees. Not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
and {ſcarcity of proviſions, by which both 
ſuffered,. they equally perſiſted in aſſailing, 
and defending the place, and three months 
paſſed without any advantage. At length 
the Chevalier d'Asfeldt ordered the rock 


to be undermined; and having lodged 


200 barrels of gunpowder under it, on the 
20th of March he ſummoned the garriſon 
to ſurrender, offering them a {afe convoy 
to Barcelona, with all their baggage, &c. 
if they ſurrendered within three days; but 
threatened that he would grant them no 
mercy if they refuſed, and he ſhould take 
the place; and at the ſame time gave 
Syburg, the governor, to underſtand, that 
two of his officers might come out, and 
ſee the condition of his works. This offer 
was accepted, and the Chevalier accom- 
panied them to the mine, generoully telling 
them, he could not bear to ſee ſo many 
brave men periſh in the ruins of a place 
they had fo nobly defended. The officers 
madetheir report, that the exploſion would 
carry up the whole caſtle. On the ſecond 
day d'Asfeldt ſent again toknow if they had 
come to any reſolution: concerning their 
ſafety : he was anſwered, they were deter- 
mined. to defend the caſtle whatever fate 
attended them. On the third he ſerx 
again, aſſuring them his mine would be 


ſprang at fix o'clock next morning ;- and 


as they ſaw no hope of relief, yet there 
was room for mercy, and the terms al- 
ready propoſed were in their power to ac- 
cept : but Syburg continued deaf to his 
remonſtrances, and. with an obſtinacy that 

ſavoured 
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ſavoured more of raſhneſs than of valour, | 


perſiſted in his reſolution to wait the explo- 
ſion. Next morning the centinels gave 
notice, by a pre-concerted ſignal, that fire 
was {et to the mine. The governor or- 
dered the guard to retire, and walked out 
to the parade; ſaying, there was not more 
danger there than in any other place. He 
was accompanied by ſome of the officers, 
who choſe to go with him, leſt they ſhould 
be accuſed of fear. The mine being 
ſprung, the rock opened under their feet, 
and they, with about 36 centinels and 
women, falling into the chaſm, it inſtantly 
cloſed, and cruſhed them to death; though 
the dying groans of {ome of them were 


heard even the next day. One man, who 


was ſhut up to the neck in its cleft, lived 


many hours in that afflicting poſture. Many 


houſes in the town were overwhelmed in 
their ruins, in the ſame manner as if an 
earthquake had happened; but of the 
caſtle, only the ſmall part of a baſtion was 
blown up: this was principally owing to 


the exploſion having a vent through the 


veins of the rock. Notwithſtanding this 
dreadful incident, Colonel d' Albon, Who 


ſucceeded to the command, bravely reſol- 


ved to defend the place to the laſt extre- 
mity; and muſtering the whole garriſon, 
made a deſperate ſally, to ſhew how little 
he was moved at their thunder. "The 
bombs from the caſtle played on the town, 
of which the enemy was in poſſeſſion, 
more violently than ever ; and the garri- 
. ſon, with their ſmall-arms, galled every 
corner of the ſtreets; and continued this 
reſiſtance till the arrival of the fleet, which 
had been ſo long expected. 


On the 5th of April, Sir Edward Whita- | 


ker's ſquadron appeared, and attempted to 
relieve the caſtle; but the enemy had 
erected ſuch works, as effectually hindered 
the troops from landing. On the 7th, Ge- 
neral Stanhope ſent a flag of truce to the 
Chevalier d'Asfeldt, with propoſals for ſur- 


rendering the caſtle, which were accepted, 


and the garriſon marched out with all the 
honours of war. They were embarked 


— 
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on board Sir George Byng, and carried to 
Minorca, where they were put into quar- 
ters of refreſhment. "The number of killed 
is not aſcertained ; but. of the two regi- 
ments, only 500 men landed at Minorca. 
The conſequence was nothing more than 
the poſſeſſion of the place. 
ALJUBARROTA, or ALGIBARRA- 
TO, BATTLE AT. A little town of Leiria, 
in Portugueſe Extramadura. In the year 
1383, when King Ferdinand of Portugal 
died, the people were divided concerning 
the ſucceſſion; ſome were for John the 
Baſtard, others for the King of Caſtile ; 
but John's party being the ſtronger, he 
was elected, and the two Kings made war 
againſt each other. In the ſummer of 
1385, their armies met at Aljubarrota, 
commanded by themſelves in perſon, when 
a bloody conflict began, which was main- 
tained with great obſtinacy, and various 
ſucceſs, till night; every officer and pri- 
vate man in both armies, fonght with great 
animoſity, and their reſolution occaſioned 
a terrible carnage. 'The Caſtilians fought 
in great confuſion; their horſe and foot 
were mixed without any order or regula- 


| rity. The Portugueſe were ſomewhat 
better, but not free from diſorder ; yet 


— took care to diſcharge their darts and 
acows in regular ſhowers; and to this, it 
may be ſaid, they owed their victory. 
For ſeeing the advantage of attacking in 
regular lines, they all ſuddenly ruthed 
upon the enemy in a body, and charging 
ſword in hand with amazing impetuoſity, 
ſoon put them to flight. The Caſtilians 
are ſaid to have loſt 10,000 men, and the 
Portugueſe near half that number. Their 
numbers, before the action, were very 
unequal: of the Caſtilians there were 
39,000 foot, and 7000 horſe ; of the Por- 
tugueſe only 10,000 foot, and 2200 horſe. 
This victory ſecured John the crown, 
and all Portugal ſubmitted to him. 


ALMANNARA, BarTTLE AT. A ſmall 


town of Spain in the province of Valencia, 
ſituate near the Mediterranean. On the 
6th of July, 1710, the allied army, com- 

| manded 
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manded by General Stanhope, attempting 
to place the crown of Spain on the Arch- 
duke Charles II. ſon to the Emperor Leo- 
pold, as ſucceſſor to the late King Charles II. 
met with the French and Spaniſh army, 
commanded by Philip II. fon to the dau- 
phin, whom the court of France was ſup- 
porting as ſucceſſor to Charles II. General 
Stanhope firſt perceived the enemy, to the 


amount of 42 ſquadrons and 9 battalions, 


on the high grounds near Almannara, and 
the reſt of their army, at ſome diſtance, 
marching to join them. He rightly judged 
it a fine opportunity to attack theſe ſqua- 
drons before they were joined by the in- 
fantry: Charles, who was with the army, 
ſeemed averſe to this; upon which the 
General told him, if they let lip ſo fair an 
opportunity to attack them, he had orders 
to withdraw his troops, which he would 
inſtantly obey, and leave the country. 
Charles then complied, but wanted to 


know who was to command: Vio but 1? 


faid Stanhope, and immediately ordered 
the cavalry to follow him : then putting 
himſelf at the head of the firſt ſquadron, 
and General Carpenter at the head of the 
next, he made a ſhort ſpeech to the ſoldiers, 
telling them, that if they kept cloſe and 


firm, the enemy conld not break them. 


He then rode up and attacked the guards 
of Philip, commanded by General Ameſlaga, 
who, as their horſes cloſed, ſpoke ſome 
words to him, which he anſwered with a 
{troke of his {word, that killed the Spaniard. 
The ſquadrons, animated by the example 
of their leader, glowed with freſh ardor ; 
they charged {word in hand, puſhed the 


_ firſt line on the ſecond, and thoſe on the 
third, and at laſt broke them: Carpenter 


was not wanting on his part; he attacked 
the enemy with all the reſolution and in- 
trepidity of a man determined to conquer 
or periſh in the attempt. Meanwhile 
General Belcaſtle raiſed a battery of 6 guns 
on the enemy's left, which galled them in 
flank, and greatly facilitated their confu- 
ſion; which General Stanhope no ſooner 


_ obſerved, than with a vigorous effart he 


— 
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obliged them to quit the field of battle 
with ſuch precipitation, that they left their 
baggage behind them. The 9 battalions 
ran away at the beginning of the action; 
they were purſued till dark, which may 
be juſtly termed the preſervation of both 
The action did not laſt 
above half an hour : it was near 7 o'clock 
in the evening before it began. 

The allies loſt about 600 men, among 
whom were the Earl of Rochefort, and 
Count Francis Naſſau Auverquerque; ſome 
accounts ſay that the loſs of the enemy 
amounted to 2500 men; but others leſſen 
the number; the moſt probable accounts 
make it about 2000. The main body of the 
two armies were not engaged; only about 
18,000 of each, which may be properly 
called detachments, and could not be pro- 
ductive of any great conſequences. Not- 
withſtanding his preſent defeat, Philip com- 
monly had the advantage ; and when he 
came victorious into this country, he made 


the inhabitants feel his full revenge for 


owning Charles their king. 

ALMANZA, BATTLE AT. A little town 
in the province of New Caſtile in Spain, 
5o miles north-weſt of Alicant, and 47 
{outh-weſt from Valencia, The Earl of 
Galway, with 16,000 men, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Portuguefe, marched on the 25th of 
April, 1707, which was Eaſter-Sunday, 


| to the plains of Almanza, where he found 


the Duke of Berwick poſted with 32,000 
men. At a time when he ſhould have 
avoided an engagement, he ruſhed upon 
one, which Biſhop Burnet allows for thus; 
his troops having conſumed all their pro- 
viſions in Valencia, he marched into Caſtile, 
in hopes of finding plenty, but not being 
able to procure ſubſiſtence there, was 
obliged to come to a battle, ſince a re- 
treat to Valencia would afford his army no 
relief. 

He entered the plain about noon, in four 
columns, in good order and very cloſe ; 
he interlined his ſquadrons between his 
battalions, to ſupply his want of cavalry, 
and at two o'clock his Lordſhip began the 

attack, 
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attack, at the head of fomeEngliſhdragoons ; 
but finding himſelf galled in-flank by one of 
the enemy's batteries, planted on an emi- 
nence, he detached Colonel Dormer, with 
{ome horſe to take poſſeſſion of it, which the 
Duke of Berwick obſerving, ordered the 
cannon to :be withdrawn. 
was of little ſervice on either ſide. Both 
armies came to a cloſe engagement as ſoon 
as poſſible. The Engliſh and Dutch ſqua- 
drons on the left, ſuſtained by .the Portu- 
gueſe horſe of the ſecond line, were over- 
powered after a gallant reſiſtance; but-the 
center, which conliſted:chiefly of battalions 
from Great-Britain and Holland, obliged 


the enemy to give way, and drove their 


firſt line on the ſecond. The victory was 
ſtill doubtſul, notwithſtanding the defeat 


of a whole wing, till the right, which 


was entirely compoſed of Portugueſe, 
fled at the firſt fire of the enemy, which 
they did not ſtay to return. "Phe ca- 
valry all galloped away; and the foot, 
who were not any of them killed in the 
charge, fled at the ſame inſtant. The Eng- 
liſh and Dutch being now left naked on 
the flanks, were ſurrounded, and attacked 
on every fide. In this dreadful emer- 
gency, they formed themſelves into an 
hollow ſquare, and retired in very good 
order from the field of battle, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt vigorous efforts of the 
Duke of Berwick to break them. 

By this time the men were quite ſpent 


with fatigue, and all their ammuniton ex- 


hauſted: they were ignorant of the coun- 
try, abandoned by their horſe, deſtitute 
of proviſions, and cut off from all hopes 
of ſupply. Moved by theſe melancholy 
conſiderations, they ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war, to the amount of 12 
battalions. The Portugueſe, part of the 
Engliſh horſe, and the infantry that guard- 
ed the baggage, retreated to Alcira, where 
they were joined by the Earl of Galway, 


with 2000 dragoons, which he had brought 


from the field of battle. About 3000 of 
the allied army were killed on the ſpot, 
and among them Brigadier Killegrew, and 


\ 
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ſome officers of diſtinction. The Earl of 
Galway, who often charged in perſon, and 
had before loſt his right arm at the ſiege 
of Badajox, received two deep wounds in 
The Marquis das Minas, ge- 
neral of the Portugueſe, was run through 
the arm, and ſaw his miſtreſs, who fought 
in the habit of an Amazon, killed by his 
ſide. All their artillery, part of their bag- 
gage, 120 colours and ſtandards, and near 
10,000 men were taken. The victors loſt 
2000 men at leaſt, beſides {everal officers 
of eminence. This victory ſecured the 
crown of Spain to Philip. Catalonia alone 
now declaring for King Charles. 

It will be ſomewhere neceſlary to relate 
the motives that brought on this war, and 
therefore to avoid repetition, we ſhall in 
general ſpeak of them here. 

Philip IV. King of Spain, was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon Charles II. who had no iſſue, 
but had two liſters, firſt, Maria "Thereſa, 
married to Louis XIV. King of France, 
who at this marriage renounced all the 
pretenſions he might have to the crown of 
Spain by it; and, ſecond, Margaret, mar- 
ried to Leopold,, Emperor of Germany ; 
ſhe had iſſue Maria Antonietta, who mar- 
ried Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria, and 
had iſſue Joſeph Ferdinand. The King of 
Spainlabouring under a dangerous indiſpo- 
ſition, Louis XIV. apprehended that at 


his death a great contention would ariſe 
for the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh crown; 


he therefore propoſed to King William III. 
of England, a plan for dividing the Spaniſh 
territories among the ſuppoſed competitors. 
William liſtened to his propoſals, and the 
following plan was agreed to by Great 
Britain, France, the United Provinces, and 
the Emperor: to the Dauphin, in conſidera- 
tion of his right to the crown of Spain, all 
the dominions of Spain in Italy, the dutchy 
of Milan excepted: the province of Guipuſ- 
coa in Spain, with all the Spaniſh terri- 
tories in America, to Joſeph Ferdinand, in 
conſideration of his right to the crown of 
Spain: and to Charles, the Emperor's ſe- 
cond fon (for his firſt ſon, in conſequence 
of 
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of being King of the Romans, had no 
claim), the dutchy of Milan. This was 
called the Partition Treaty, was negociated 
and ſigned with ſuch ſecreſy, that neither 
the parliament nor the privy-councih nor 
even the Spaniards, whoſe dominions were 
parcelled out, knew any thing of it. Every 
man in his ſenſes will readily imagine that 
a nation ſo proud as Spain would never 
conſent to ſuch ignominy. Soon after 
the concluſion of this treaty, Joſeph Fer- 
dinand died : the contracting powers were 
now in confuſion; a ſecond partition treaty 
was made, in which it was agreed, that 
in caſe the King of Spain ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, all the Spaniſh territories in 
Italy, the province of Guipuſcoa in Spain, 
and the dutchies of Lorrain and Bar, ſhould 
devolve upon the Dauphin; and in exchange 
for theſe dutchies, the Duke of Lorrain 
ſhould have Milan ; while the kingdom of 
Spain, and Spaniſh America, ſhould be 
given to the Archduke Charles, ſecond ſon 
to the Emperor. | 

Soon aftcr the concluſion of this treaty 
the king of Spain died, having by will be- 
queathed the Spaniſh monarchy to Philip 
Duke of Anjou, ſecond fon to the Dauphin 
of France. Louis XIV. received this news 
with pleaſure, called for his grandſon, and, 
after a ſhort ſpeech, ſent him to aſcend 

the throne. 8. 

This was a breach of the Partition Trea- 
ty, by which he was engaged, on the king 
of Spain's death, to own and ſupport the 
Archduke Charles as king of Spain. While 
King William and he were diſputing on 
this ſudden turn of affairs, James Stuart, 
late king of England, died ; upon which 
Louis ordered James's ſon, the pretended 
Prince of Wales, to be proclaimed king of 
England at St. Germain's, where his father 
died : he treated him as ſuch at his court, 
and his claim was recognized by the new 
king of Spain, and the Pope. 
of arrogant preſumption filled the Britiſh 
nation with reſentment ; they could not 
bear being dictated to in this tyrannical 
manner, nor ſee their monarch afironted by a 
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nation they had always held in contempt. 


War was on the eve of being declared, 
when William died. Anne, who aſcended 
the throne, followed the ſteps of her pre- 
deceſſor, and war was immediately declared 
by England, the Emperor, and the States 
General. Theſe three declarations were 
all publiſhed in one day, May 4, 1702. 
On the part 'of England, for proclaiming 
the pretended Prince of Wales king; and 
on that of the Emperor and States General, 
for breaking the Partition Treaty. Thus 
began a ten years war, in which, more 
or leſs, every power in Europe was con- 
cerned. | 

ALMEIDA, s1tcx or, in 1762. This is 
a frontier town of the diſtrict of Pinhel in 
Portugal, ſituate on a pleaſant eminence 
near the river Coa. The Spaniards ap- 
peared before it in Auguſt, when they be- 


gan a bombardment, but their operations 


went on very ſlowly. The firſt night they 
threw about thirty ſhells, of which many 
fell ſhort of the town. At length the gar- 
riſon, which conſiſted of 4500, men ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war. | 

ALMERIA, sIECGE or. It was formerly 
a large city, but now a very inconſiderable 
town, with not above 600 houſes, princi- 
pally cottages, ſituate in the province of 
Granada in Spain, at the head of a bay 
near Cape de Gata. In the year 1146, the 
Genoele were invited by the Spaniards to 
aſſiſt them in expelling the Moors : they 
equipped a large fleet to repoſſeſs this city, 
which the Infidels held; but the attempt 
failing, from ſome accident we are not 
made acquainted with, the year following 
they furniſhed a larger armament, and ex- 


perience having now taught them in what 


manner to puſh their enterprize, the place 
was attacked by ſea and land. At length, 
after a ſiege of five months, they took it 
on October 17, by ſtorm; 20,000 Moors, 
who had retired into the caſtle, were forced 
to buy their lives for a ſum of money. 
The town was given to be plundered ; 
and the Spaniards gave to the Genoeſe, in 
conſideration for their ſervice, a diſh made 
E of 
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of emerald, valued at more than all the 
booty, which is to this day preſerved in 
their treaſury at Genoa. 

ALNWICK, or AN WICK, sTECE or. A 
market town in Northumberland, ſituate 
on the river Alne, 25 miles north from 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne. Malcolm III. king 
of Scotland, having demanded the per- 
formance of ſome articles ſtipulated at a 
late treaty, was ordered by William Rufus 
to repair to his court at Glouceſter, and he 
ſhould have juſtice. Malcolm obeyed, but 
was received with great haughtineſs, treated 
with indignity, and his queſtions always 
anſwered in a very unſatisfactory manner. 
He at length left the court full of indig- 
nation, and immediately aſſembled an army 
to invade Northumberland. In the year 
1093, he laid ſiege to Alnwick, and carried 
it on with great vigour, till it was ready 
to fall into his hands; when Morel, the go- 
vernor, demanded a capitulation, and on 
pretence of preſenting the keys to Mal- 
colm on the point of a ſpear, thruſt the 
weapon into his eye, which killed him on 
the ſpot. His ſon Edward was ſlain about 
the ſame time; and Morel, obſerving the 
Scots to be in confuſion, ſallied out, and 


attacking them, made a terrible ſlaughter. 


The broken remains of the army fled in 
the utmoſt diſorder ; and Malcolm's body 
was carried in a cart by two peaſants to 
Tinmouth, where they buried it. It does 
not ſeem from Malcolm's character that he 
deſerved this death, at leaſt not from the 
hands of an Engliſhman, ſince he was re- 
markable for making his kingdom an aſylum 


for thoſe fugitives who fled there from the 


tyranny of the Conqueror. 

In the year 1215 this town was reduced 
to aſhes, during the wars of the barons. 

ALNWICK, BATTLE AT. Henry II. of 
England being engaged in a French war, 
William of Scotland thought it ſeaſonable 
to invade England, which he did in 1174, 
and committed the molt horrible cruelties 


vpon all the inhabitants without diſtinction; | 


ſome were maſlacred even at the altar 


during the time of devotion ; he ravaged, _ inevitably fallen into William's hands, 
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plundered, and burned all the country he 
came through, firſt levying the moſt ex- 


| orbitant contributions: but he was obliged 


to retreat before the Engliſh army, com- 
manded by Robert de Glanville. At Aln- 
wick he made a ſhort ſtand, thinking he 
could hide himſelf in a neighbouring wood, 
without retreating any further. He ſent 


away the moſt conſiderable part of his ar- 


my, retaining only about 100 horſe, with 


whom he endeavoured to lie concealed ; 


but ſome of his attendants being treacher- 
ous, the Engliſh commander was appriſed 
of all his proceedings, who detached Robert 


d'Eſtouville, Bernard de Baliol, William de 


Veſci, and Geoffrey of Lincoln, with 400 
horſe to ſurpriſe him. They found him in 
a plain, encompaſſed with trees, and ap- 
peared at firſt with only part of their 


force, which the king miſtaking for a de- 


tachment of his own, fell directly into the 
ſnare ; but diſcovering his miſtake, a ſe- 
vere conflict enſued. The ſuperior num- 
bers of the Engliſh at length prevailed, 
notwithſtanding the intrepidity of the 
Scots, who charged with ſurpriſing reſo- 
lution, The King was unhorſed and taken 
priſoner: when his guards knew it, they 
fled with all poſſible diſpatch to Scotland, 
and he was conveyed to Newcaſtle, and 
from thence to the caſtle at Richmond. 
This victory was celebrated with public 
rejoicings all over the kingdom. But 
Henry ſet his royal priſoner at liberty, 
after he had done him homage for his 
kingdom. | | 

ALOST, siECES of. A little town in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituate on the 


river Dender, 15 miles north-weſt from 


Bruſſels. As nothing material has hap- 
pened in any of its ſieges, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to mention their dates. In the year 
1127 this town refuſed to own William, 
ſon-in-law to Henry I. of England, its duke, 
but ſtood out for Thierry, Count of Alſace. 
William inveſted it, but Thierry marched 
to its relief, and a battle enſued, in which 
he was defeated. The town muſt now 


had 
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had he not been mortally wounded by. the 
thruſt of a lance in a fally; as he endea- 
voured to catch the weapon with his right 
hand, it entered his arm; and the wound 
produced a mortification, of which he died 
in five days. Thierry then became Earl 
of Flanders, after having made peace with 
Henry I. of England. | 

The Spaniards took it by ſurpriſe in 1576, 
and committed many diſorders. In 1582 
it was taken by the Duke of Alengon. 
After this the Engliſh garriſoned it ; but 
ſold it, or rather betrayed it, to the Duke 
of Parma, governor of the Netherlands. 
The French took it in 1667, when Louis 
XIV. claimed it in right of his queen, 
but reſtored it to the Spaniards by the 
treaty of Nimuegen, after diſmantling it. 
He ſeized it again in 1700, but was obliged 
to abandon it after the battle of Ramilies. 
The French retook it in 1705, and reſtored 
it to the Auſtrians at the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748. 

ALRESFORD, BATTLE AT. A market 
town in the county of Southampton, ſituate 
on the river Alre. The aſſociated coun- 
ties of Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, and South- 
ampton, maintained an army, commanded 
by Sir William Waller, to oppoſe the 
meaſures of King Charles I. who detached 
Lord Hopton to give him battle. At Alreſ- 
ford, on the 29th of March, 1644, they 
met, when a bloody conteſt enſued, each 
army conſiſting of about 8000 men. The 
action laſted the whole day, with various 
ſucceſs. The King's cavalry was routed 
in the beginning by Sir William Balfour; 
but his infantry maintained an obſtinate 
defence, and were ſeverely handled, till 
his Lordſhip ſeeing there was no hopes of 
victory, drew off, and made a pretty good 
retreat, leaving about 500 flain on the field 
of battle. The victors are faid to have 
loſt only 100; but other accounts ſay 200, 
and this ſeems moſt probable. This little 
advantage ſo clated the Parliament, that 
they reſolved to puſh the war with the 
utmoſt vigour; the termination of which 
is known to all Europe. . 
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A few days before this action, ſome 
detachments had a ſmart ſkirmiſh in that 
neighbourhood, near Alton, in which the 
King's troops were worſted. 

ALSACE, EXPEDITION AGAINST in 1632. 
This province is bounded on the weſt by 


| Lorrain, and is ſeparated from the German 


empire (to which it belonged before an- 
nexed to France by Louis XIV.) by the 
Rhine. During the war between Charles 
Guſtavus, King of Sweden, and the Em- 
peror, the former ſent his general, Count 


Horn, with an army, who over-run this 


year the greateſt part of the province, and 
took the ſtrong fortreſs of Bellfield. 
ALSEN, IsLAND or, TAKEN, 1409. After 
the death of Gerhard, Count of Holitein, 
in 1404, Margaret, Queen of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, partly by force, 
obliged the widow of Count Gerhard, to 
acknowledge, that ſhe held the dutchy of 
Holſtein, as a fief of the crown of Den- 
mark. But Elizabeth, widow of Count 
Gerhard, attempting to ſhake off the yoke, 
and this iſland declaring for her, it was 
taken by Eric, whom Margaret deſigned 
for her ſucceſſor in the three kingdoms. 
This prince attempted to take it again in 
1421, but failed in his deſign. However, 
it was ceded to him by the Emperor at 


the conference held at Buda, in 1424- 


ALSEN, IsLAND or, TAKEN in 1568. 
During the war between Charles Guſtavus, 
King of Sweden, and Frederick III. King 
of Denmark, the Elector of Brandenbourg 
made a powerful diverſion in favour of the 
former, and made himſelf maſter of this 
iſland. Sx 

ALTENA, BURNED. A port town on 
the Elbe, in the dutchy of Holſtein, two 
miles north-weſt from Hamburgh. Count 
Steinboch, the Swediſh general, having 
juſt defeated the King of Denmark and his 
army at Gudebuſch, came and burned this 
town to the ground. As ſoon as Steinboch 
appeared before Altena, the gth of January, 
1713, he ſent a meſlage to adviſe the in- 
habitants to retire with what effects they 
could carry off. The magiſtrates came 
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out in a body, and falling at lis feet, 
offered him 50, ooo rix-dollars to ſpare the 
town, but he inſiſted upon 200,000. They 
were ready to comply with this laſt de- 
mand, and only delired time to go to 
Hamburgh for the money : but the Gene- 
ral would admit of no delay, ſo that the 
inhabitants were obliged to leave the town 
at midnight. The mothers went with 
their infants at their breaſts; the ſons 
with their aged fathers on their backs; 
others went groaning under loads of houſe- 


hold furniture, all bewailing their fate with | 
'The fields to which 
they retired were covered with ſnow, and 


bitter lamentations. 


the ſeaſon was in its moſt rigorous incle- 
mency. The Swedes ſtood ready with 
flaming torches in their. hands, and they 
cven entered the town before the inhahi- 
tants were eſcaped, and ſet fire to every 
part of it, which burned with great fury, 
and conſumed about 200 houſes, with ſeve- 
ral fine magazines, and the Popiſſi church; 
beſides many of the feeble inhabitants, 
who were not nimble enough to eſcape: 
but they ſpared the Lutheran and Calviniſt 
churches, with about 80 houſes that lay 
neareſt to Hamburgh. 

The fugitives, who had reſted - their 
burthens on the ice to behold their town 
in flames, now thought of taking refuge 
at Hamburgh, and petitioned its magiſtrates 
to open the gates, and ſpare them from 
the rigid cold, and ſevere want, to which 
they were now expoſed; but the magi- 
ſtrates cruelly refuted them admittance, 
urging that {ome infectious diſtemper had 
reigned among them. Adlerfeld ſays moſt 
of them periſhed under the walls of that 
city, calling Heaven to witneſs the barba- 
Tity of the Swedes, and inhumanity of the 
Hamburghers. 


The reaſon Count Steinboch aſſigned in 


juſtification of this cruel proceeding was, 
that magazines were preparing here for 
the Muſcovites and Saxons; and that it 
was partly as a repriſal for the burning of 
Stade, and other cruelties committed by 
the Danes and Muſcovites in Bremen and 
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| Pomerania. But here it ſhould be remem- 


bered, that the Danes had beſieged Stade 
in form, and that its deſtruction proceeded 
from their bombs; whereas Steinboch was: 
conſidered as having acted the part of an 
incendiary againſt naked walls and poor 
defenceleſs people. 

ALTENBURG, siEOESs or, &c. A town 
in Hungarian Ovar, ſituate on the Danube, 
55 mil=s ſouth-eaſt from Vienna. In 1529 
this town was taken by the Turks, who 
ſoon afterwards reſtored it. In 1605 they 
burned it. In 1619 it was reduced by 
Bethlen Gabor, and-in 1621 by the Impe- 
rialiſts. It has ſuffered much from the 
malecontents, particularly from Prince 
Ragotſki. | 

 ALTENBURG, s1E6ts or. A town of 

Upper Saxony in Germany, 25 miles ſouth 
from Leipſick. This town has undergone 
many revolutions, in moſt of which it has 
been a great ſufferer, particularly in the 
civil wars in 1430, it was burned by the 
Huſſites, and taken by the Imperialiſts in 
1632, with whom it has remained ever 
ſince. General Banier, with a body of 
Swedes, defeated an army of Saxons near 
this city, 1635. | 

ALTENHEIM, BATTLE AT THE BRIDGE 
oF. A village on theRhinenear Straſbourg, 
in Alſace. In the year 1673, the Emperor, 
in conjunction with Spain, entered into 
the meaſures of Holland, and theſe three 
powers concluded an offenſive league againſt 
France, whom they thought at this time 
Was growing too powerful. The Dutch 
promiſed the Spaniards much, and the 
Emperor flattered himſelf with becoming 
abſolute maſter of Germany. Louis XIV. 
in order to fruſtrate the defigns of the 
Emperor, ſent Marcchal Furenne to op- 
poſe his general M. de Montecuculi. 
Theſe generals did nothing for a long time 
but watch the motions of each other. 

It was worthy the attention of alt En- 
rope to ſee theſe two great commanders 
uſing their utmoſt endeavours, by their 
marches, their encampments, and all the 
moſt refined ſtratagems, to prevent each 

other 
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other from gaining the leaſt advantage. 
It muſt be recorded to the honour of Fu- 
renne, that he laboured under ſome diſad- 
vantages which the Italian did not. Lou- 
vois, the French miniſter, ſuffered his 
army to want many neceſſaries; and this 
was owing to a pique, in which perhaps 
both were equally culpable. Notwith- 
ſtanding. theſe diſadvantages, Turenne, by 
his incredible diligence, forced marches, 
and feints, found means to paſs the Rhine, 
and at length to come up with his enemy, 
| whom he found poſtcd on an eminence ; 

he poſſeſſed himſelf of another oppolite to 
it, intending, if poſſible, to make the val- 
ley which ran between them the ſcene of 
action; but obſerving the enemy to be 
maſters of Saſpach, or Saltzback, as Vol- 
taire calls it, he thought that poſt ſhould 
be attacked, yet it was neceſlary firſt to 
reconnoitre it; and having examined the 
ſituation of the enemy's right, which was 
covered by brooks, hollow ways, woods, 
and intrenchments, he laſt of all viewed 
their left, where they had taken no pre- 
cautions; there he perceived a defile which 
might be paſſed, and determined to attack 
them on that ſide. Every thing appeared 
to him fo favourably diſpoſed, that he 
could not help ſaying to ſome general offi- 
cers, © It is done; I have them; they 


cannot eſcape me any more; and I ſhall. 


e ſoon reap the fruit of ſo fatiguing a cam- 
“ paign.“ | | 
While he was obſerving the enemy's 
camp, he perceived the main body of their 
army in motion: indeed a great part of 
their baggage was already paſſing the 


mountain, and their whole army was pre- 


paring to make a retreat. The Viſcount 
tat under a tree, where he breakfaſted : 
he was {till there when he received advice 
that the enemy's infantry was in motion 
towards the mountain. Upon this he im- 
mediately mounted his horſe, and advanced 
to an eminence, ordering thoſe that were 
with him not to follow him. Near the 
place to which he was going, he met with 
Jord Hamilton, who cried, „Sir, you are 
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ce riding into the fire of the enemy.” To 
which the Viſcount anſwered, I would 
not willingly be killed to-day.” He went 
on, and met St. Hilaire, lieutenant-general 
of the artillery, who ſaid to him, pointing 
with his hand, © Look, Sir, upon that 
battery which 1 have raiſed.” But ſcarce 
had he turned two paces back, when a 
ball from a cannon, fired by the enemy at 
a venture, having firſt carried off St. Hi- 
laire's arm, that was ſtretched out towards 
the battery, took the Viſcount full in the 
breaſt, who falling forward, his face lay 
upon the ſaddle bow, and in this poſture 
his horſe carried him back to the place 
where he had left his company ; there the 
horle ſtopped, and the great Turenne ha- 


ving twice opened his eyes, fell dead in 


the arms of his ſervants. St. Hilaire's fon 
thinking his father mortally wounded, be- 
gan to weep : but the father ſaid to him, 
It is not for me, child, that you ſhould. 
« weep, but for that great man,” pointing 
to the Viſcount's body. The conſterna- ' 
tion of thoſe who ſaw him fall was inex- 
preſſible. Hamilton, who had more com- 
mand of himſelf than the reſt, conſidering 
the neceſlity of concealing ſo fatal an acci- 
dent from the ſoldiers, immediately threw 
a cloak over the body, and the misfortune 
was for ſome time kept a ſecret. 'The 
army, however, perceived that there was 
ſomething myſterious amongſt the generals, 
into which the ſoldiers could not penetrate ; 
but the news ſoon flew from rank to rank, 
and every where ſpread a profound ſilence, 
which was interrupted only by ſighs and 
lamentations. At length the ſoldiers cried, 
« Our father is dead, and we are undone !” 
They deſired to ſee their generals body; 
this ſight renewed their tears; and they 
cried out with one general voice, Lead 
us to battle; we will revenge the death 
ce of our father.” 

Turenne's death put an end to the 
anxlety of the . enemy's generals; they 
were ſenſible that they had gained a great 
advantage, becauſe France had ſuſtained a 
prodigious loſs. Montecuculi indeed, by 

| a great- 
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a greatneſs of ſoul rarely to be found in on the ſmall river Schutteren. The next 


rivals, ſeemed unaffected with any thing 
but grief, and often repeated theſe words, 
© There is a man dead, who was an ho- 
« nour to human virtue.” 

There were then no lieutenant-generals 
in the French army but the Count de 
Lorges and the Marquis de Vaubrun, the 
latter of whom ſtayed in the camp at 
Acheren, unfit for action, on account of a 
wound he had received in the foot, but he 
returned to the army as ſoon as he learned 
the news of the Viſcount's death. They 
conſulted with the principal officers upon 


the meaſures proper to be taken, but 


could come to no concluſion; when the 
ſoldiers cried out with vehemence, Let 
« Pye looſe, he will lead us;” meaning 
the horſe which the Viſcount commonly 
rode. At length the French army, which 
was to have attacked the enemy if Tu- 
renne had lived, began to retire ; when 
the Imperialiſts, who had thought of no- 


thing but a retreat, took a reſolution to 


attack the French. On the 28th of July, 
1675, in the evening, the latter began to 
march towards the bridge at Altenheim : 
ſcarce was their rear arrived at Biſchen, 
when the Imperialiſts advanced to take 
poſſeſſion of Vilſtet, where the French 
had left their magazines, with the regi- 
ment of Brittany to guard them. The 
King's army immediately haſtened to pre- 
vent the enemy, who ſeeing the French, 
ſtopped ſhort, and contented themſelves 
with ſending a body of troops towards the 
bridge at Altenheim, to cut off their re- 
treat. The Count de Lorges, and the 
Marquis de Vaubrun, had then a ſharp 
conteſt; the former to cover the bridge, 
and the latter to maintain the poſt at Vil- 
ſtet. They at length concluded to march 
directly to Altenheim, after throwing into 
the Quinche, the meal that was at Vilſtet. 
The Marquis de Vaubrun, who led the 
van, paſſed the Rhine with two brigades 
of cavalry, 'and two of the infantry : the 
reſt of the army encamped at night on the 
other {ide of the bridge, near Altenheim, 


midſt of them. 


day the Imperialiſts marched up with all 
expedition, and attacked the French. The 
battle was very bloody: the Count de 
Lorges behaved with all the {kill of a great 
general; and the Marquis de Vaubrun, 
at the firſt onſet, put himſelf at the head 
of the gend'armes, repaſſed the Rhine 
with his leg tied to the ſaddle, and attack- 
ed the enemy with ſo much valour, and 
{o little caution, that he was killed in the 
The German horſe did 
conſiderable execution; but being at length 
cut to pieces, the ſpace ſerved for an in- 
road for the ſecond line of the Frencl: 
troops, which the enemy in vain endea- 
voured to repulſe. Several vigorous at- 
tacks were made by both armies with 
equal ſucceſs. At length evening coming 
on, they both drew off, without either 
having gained any advantage, or perhaps 
an inch of ground. 'The Germans returned 
to their camp, having loſt in this battle 
near 4000 men, and the French about 
3000 : the latter afterwards retired, paſſed 
the Rhine, and ſecured themſelves under 
the walls of Schleſlat in Alſace. 

AMAG, or AMACk, IsLAnD oF, P1L- 
LAGED in 1288. It is ſituated in ſight of 
the city of Copenhagen; and Haquin, 
King of Norway, during his conteſt with 
the Danes, landed on this iſland, and after 
plundering the inhabitants, ſet fire to their 
habitations. It was taken again by Charles 
Guſtavus, King of Sweden, in 1658, 
during the time he was beſieging Copen- 
hagen. | 

AMAND, (ST.) A ſmall town, ſituate 
on the Scarpe in French Flanders, taken 
by the French in 1676, who diſmantled it; 
ſo that it may eaſily change maſters in 
time of war. - ys | 

AMBERG, $1E6ts or. A town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Bavaria, ſituate on 
the river Io, 30 miles north from Ratiſ- 
bon. In 1703, the Imperialiſts took it 
from the Elector, who was under the ban 
of the empire, for taking part with Louis 
XIV. in his war againſt the Emperor Leo- 

| pold. 
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pold. In the war of 1743, between the 
Emperor Charles VII. and the Queen of 
Hungary, the Auſtrians made themſelves 
maſters of this town, and all the adjacent 
country. | 

AMBOYNA, MASSACRE IN. One of the 
Molucca iſlands in the Eaſt-Indies, about 
40 miles long, and 70 in circuit. Fort 
Victory, or the caſtle, which was the ſcene 
of the maſſacre, is defended by four baſ- 
tions, a good ditch, and a garriſon of 7 or 
800 men. A treaty was concluded in the 
year 1619, whereby, among other things, 
it was agreed, that in regard of the great 
bloodſhed and coſt pretended tobe beſtowed 
by the Hollanders in obtaining the trade 
of the Molucca iſlands from the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, the Hollanders ſhould en- 
joy two-thirds of the trade, and the Eng- 
liſh the other third. 'The Engliſh had 


ſettled at Amboyna but about two years, 


when the Dutch, in order to deprive them 
of their ſhare of the ſpice trade, pretended 
a plot was formed between the Engliſh and 
the natives to ſeize the iſland of Amboyna, 
in February 1622. The particulars of 
this pretended conſpiracy are delivered by 
the authors of the modern univerſal hiſtory, 
by which it appears, that the maſſacre at 
Amboyna was not the wanton act of the 
governor and fiſcal, though their natural 
diſpoſitions might add to the cruelty of the 
circumſtances; but the cool, deliberate, 
and concerted meaſure of the Dutch com- 
pany, afterwards countenanced and ſup- 
ported by the States General, by a thou- 
{and arts and ſubterfuges, by falſe gloſſes, 
and ſpurious copies of extorted confeſſions. 
In this manner were the Engliſh com- 
pany driven out of the ſpice iſlands; which 
the Dutch engroſſing to themſelves have 
remained ſole poſſeſſors of to this day. 
King James was prevented from obtain- 
ing ſatisfaction by the differences with his 
parliament, in conſequence of his profuſe 


bounty to the Scots. This, no doubt, con- 


tributed; but Tindal ſays Cromwel obliged 
the Dutch to pay 300,000 pounds, in re- 
paration for the pretended maſſacre at 


AMB 


Amboyna. This, however, does not pal- 
liate the injury; we rather think it {till 
unrevenged. Nor can we on any ſcore 


lay the blame on the Engliſh factory, as the 


Dutch writers have attempted. 
In the Harleian collection of voyages, 


the curious reader may find an ample de- 


tail of this ſhocking cataſtrophe. He will 
{ee the lame defences of the Dutch com- 
pany, and of the States General ; their art- 
ful evaſions, and ſpecious gloſſes of a fact, 
deteſtable beyond the power of caſuiſtry to 
palliate. There likewiſe he may peruſe at 


large the remonſtrances of the Engliſh com- 


pany to the miniſtry, and their anſwer, in 
conſequence to the States. 


AMBRUN, sIECE or. The capital of 


the diſtrict of Ambrunois, or of the Alpes 


Maritimæ, belonging to the Upper Delpi- 
nate, in the government of Dauphiny in 
France, and ſituated about 24 miles weſt 
from Pignerol. The Duke of Savoy hav- 
ing entered into the grand alliance againſt 
Louis XIV. invaded Dauphiny, at the head 
of 20,000 men, in the year 1692. The 
confederates flattered themſelves with ob- 
taining great advantages from this invaſion, 
which terminated in nothing more than 
taking the city of Ambrun; at this time 
defended only by a ſingle wall, two baſtions, 
a dry ditch, a garriſon of 5oo militia, and. ' 
two battalions, with which the Marquis 
de Larre had thrown himſelf in. Prince 
Eugene at firſt appeared with a detachment 
before it, and ſummoned the Marquis to 
ſurrender ; but he received a flat denial : 
therefore, without attempting any thing, 
he waited the arrival of the Duke, who 
opened his trenches before it on the 7th 
of Auguſt. The approaches were carried. 
on regularly, but not without conſiderable 
loſs: for the Marquis making three vigor- 
ous and. well-concerted allies, flew many 
of the beftegers. However, finding the 
city untenable againſt ſuch a ſuperiority, 
he capitulated on honourable conditions, 
after a defence of eight days. 'The Duke 
of Savoy is {aid to have loſt 1500 men in 
this ſiege. Prince Eugene received a con- 
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AMI 

tuſion in his ſhoulder; and Count Commerci 
a muſquet-ball in the face, which beat out 
three of his teeth. | 

AMIENS, zuRNED. The capital of 
Picardy in France, ſituated on the Somme, 
65 miles ſouth from Calais. During the 
reign of Rodolph, ſays Mezerai, the Nor- 
mans almoſt every year made incurſions 
into the French territories. In the year 
925 they, together with the Alans, Van- 
dals, &c. laid ſiege to Amiens, the gover- 
nor of which made a more reſolute defence 
than they expected. However, the place 
being untenable againſt the numerous 
force of the enemy; the governor ſurren- 
dered, but not before near two-thirds of it 
was burned to the ground, 

AMIENS, suRPRIsED. The Spaniards, 
after their defeat at Turnhaut, finding 
they could make no inroad into the Dutch 
territories, reſolved to turn their arms 
againſt the French. With this view Fer- 
dinando Porto-Carrero, governor of Dour- 


lens, meditated a deſign upon Amiens: and 


being informed by a monk, that the de- 
fence of the place was committed to the 
magiſtrates, in conſequence of a peculiar 
privilege, he communicated his deſign of 
taking it by ſurpriſe, to the Archduke Al- 
bret, who approved of his meaſures, and 
ſent him a reinforcement of troops. On 
Sunday the 10th of March, 1597, a little 
after 9 in the morning, when the inha- 
bitants were at church, he commanded 18 
of his .boldeſt fellows, diſguiſed like pea- 
ſants to enter the town, as if they were 
coming to {ell fruit; and at the ſame time 
he ſent a waggon loaded with hay, which 
ſhould ſtop on the draw-bridge, as by acci- 
dent, to prevent its being drawn up, while 
he, with 600 men, lay concealed in the 
chapel of an. adjacent village. 
tended peaſants gave the pre-concerted 
ſignal when they entered the town, by the 
diſcharge of a piſtol; upon which he ruſhed 
from his ambuſh,and quickly aſſiſted them in 
attacking the court-guard, who were ſoon 
defeated, and the city taken without much 
further oppoſition ; though the number of 


The pre- 


AMI 
inhabitants fit to bear arms were computed 
at 12 or 1300, well provided with artillery, 
ammunition, &c. | 

AMIENS, siko or. The French were 
not a little chagrined at the taking of 
Amiens, as it might be attended with 
more fatal conſequences. The court dread- 
ed the Spaniards finding a means of fo- 
menting their inteſtine commotions ; there- 
fore Biron was immediately ſent with 
20,000 men to retake Amiens; and Eng- 
land being at this time in league with 
France, 4000 Britiſh troops were allo ſent 
to reinforce him. The garriſon, which 
conſiſted only of 500 men, on his approach 
prepared for a vigorous defence. By the 
time Biron had raiſed his batteries, the 
King arrived in his camp, to command the 
army deſtined to cover the ſiege; the di- 
rection of which was left to Biron. The 
governor, Ferdinando Porto-Carrero, as 
ſoon as he ſaw the enemy intended to in- 
veſt him, diſpatched a meſſenger to the 
Archduke, ſoliciting his aſſiſtance; upon 
which he drew together an army of 22,000 
men, and marched to its relief. But the 
King poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly along 
the Somme, that the Duke found it impoſ- 
{ible to approach, therefore contented him- 
ſelf with marching to Oſtend, rather than 
remain an idle ſpectator of the ſiege, which 
Biron carried on with all the alertneſs and 
vigour of a brave general. The garriſon, 
on the day Albret appeared to their relief, 
made a furious ſally, in which they killed 
near 400 of the beſiegers, 30 of whom 
were officers. Several other ſallies were 
made with various ſucceſs, but none of 
any conſequence till the 19th of Septem- 
ber, which was the day of Albret's diſap- 
pearance; the governor thinking to raiſe 
the ſiege by a vigorous effort, loſt his life 
in the attempt. Upon this the garriſon 


capitulated, on condition that if the Arch- 
duke did not relieve the city in ſix days, 
it ſhould be delivered to the French king, 
allowing them at the ſame time to ſend a 
copy of the capitulation to the Archduke, 
who not caring to trouble. himſelf about 

them, 


AM O 


them, the city was ſurrendered, after a 


cloſe ſiege of fifteen weeks. In the laſt 
{ally made by the garriſon, the French mo- 
narch very narrowly eſcaped being killed 
by a cannon- ball, which took off the right 
ſkirt of his coat, as he was purſuing the 
fugitives into the city. 

AMONEBURG, ATTACK or, in 1762. 
This town is ſituated in Weſtphalia, near 
Caſſel, and in the night between the 2oth 
and 21ſt of Auguſt, the French (as Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick had laid ſiege to 
Caſlel) reſolved to get poſſeſſion of it. 


With this view they raiſed ſeveral bat- 


teries, and took poſſeſſion of the Brucker 
Muhl, where they raiſed a ſmall breaſt- 
work and a kind of trench to ſecure the 
entrance. 8 

A redoubt on this ſide the river, and juſt 
oppoſite the bridge, was defended by 100 
men, whom they attacked in the morning, 
but without being able to carry it. They 
planted at the ſame time ſome cannon at 
the foot of the hill of Amoneburg, about 
200 paces from the bridge, in order to 
bear upon the redoubt. It appeared that 
their intention at firſt, in taking poſſeſſion 
of the mill, was only to cut off the com- 
munication of the Allies with Amoneburg; 
but the fog, with the fire of the cannon, 
giving it the appearance of a deſign of 
more conſequence, the Allies brought up 
ſeveral pieces of artillery. Lord Granby's 
whole corps moved that way: general 
Wiſſenbach marched to Kirchayn, and 8 
battalions and 4 ſquadrons into the wood 
of Stautzenberg. In proportion as the num- 
ber of their cannon increaſed, that of the 
enemy did ſo likewiſe, till they had brought 
up 20 pieces of heavy artillery. On the 
ſide of the Allies all the Heſſian, Bucke- 
bourg, and half of the Hanoverian artillery, 
was placed upon the height of Brucker 
Muhl; and from break of day till dark 
night, a moſt terrible fire continued with- 
out intermiſſion. The Allies maintained 
the redoubt, and the enemy the mill. Hiſ- 
tory can ſcarce furniſh an inſtance of ſo 
obſtinate a diſpute; in which the loſs on 
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either ſide may eaſily be conceived to be 
conſiderable. The troops in the redoubt 


were conſtantly relieved after having fired - 
And towards the cloſe of the 


60 charges. 
day, 17 complete battalions had been em- 
ployed on that ſervice. The redoubt was 


\ 


expoſed to the fire of the enemy's artillery 


at the diſtance of about 3oo paces; and to 


that of all their ſmall arms within 30 paces 


diſtance ; beſides that, the troops coming 
and going were obliged to march near 400 
paces expoled to the enemy's cannon load- 
ed with grape ſhot. The enemy's ſituation 
was nearly the ſame, excepting that the 
mill afforded them ſome ſhelter. This, in 
general, is the whole of the affair. 'The 
oldeſt ſoldiers ſay they never ſaw ſo ſevere 


a cannonade ſince; though there were 80 


pieces of cannon employed, their execu- 
tion was confined to the ſpace of about 400 
paces; and not only the fire of the artillery, 
but the muſquetry too, of two oppoſite 
poſts, was not intermitted a ſingle inſtant 
for near 15 hours. Towards the conclu- 
ſion of the affair, the number of the killed 
and wounded, at the entrance of, and in 
the redoubt, on the ſide of the Allies, ſeem- 
ed to exceed 500; ſo that the troops which 
came there late in the day, made uſe of 
the dead bodies to raiſe the parapet a 
little, which was almoſt levelled; and, 
within a very ſmall compaſs, 1700 of the 
enemy's cannon were been taken up. 

While the enemy were attacking the 
redoubt, they played likewiſe ſome bat- 
teries on Amoneburg, and aſſaulted it three 
times, but without ſucceſs. On the 22d, 
every thing was quiet, and the works on 
both ſides were repaired without the leaſt 
moleſtation. 

However, after a fire from the enemy, 
which laſted all night, and by which they 
made a practicable breach, the garriſon of 
Amoneburg ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
In conſequence of which, on the 23d, the 
enemy puſhed forward to the right of the 


camp, and poſted a body between Amone- 


burg and Kleinſelheim. 
1 ANCYRA, 
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ANCYRA, BATTLE op. Towards the 
end of the 14th century, Tamerlane hav- 
ing obtained ſeveral victories in Perſia, 
carried his arms into China, where he 
ſubdued ſeveral provinces, even within the 
wall; he then returned and ſubdued Syria, 
and made Damaſcus ſubmit to his arms. 
Having before reduced Bagdad, on its re- 
volt, he again compelled it to admit his 
army, and delivered it up to the fury of 
the ſoldiers, who entirely deſtroyed the 
city, and 800,000 inhabitants are ſaid to 
have periſhed, a number equal to his whole 
army. It was in the midſt of theſe vic- 
tories that the Greek emperor, finding no 
relief from the Chriſtians, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the Tartar conqueror. Five Turkiſh 
princes whom Bajazet, Emperor of the 
Turks, had diſpoſſeſſed of their dominions 
on the Euxine Sea, implored the afliſtance 
of Tamerlane at the {ame time. In con- 
{equence of which he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Bajazet, who were ordered to inſiſt upon 
his quitting the ſiege of Conſtantinople, 
and doing juſtice to the Mahometan princes 
whom he had deprived of their dominions, 
Bajazet received theſe propoſals with an- 
ger and diſdain, and 'Tamerlane declared 
war againſt him, and immediately put his 
troops in motion. Bajazet raiſed the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople, and between Czlarea 
and Ancyra, a city of Galacia, was fought 
that famous battle in 1402, where the 
forces of the Mogul and Eaſtern Empire 
ſeem to have been aſſembled, and Bajazet 
was totally defeated and taken priſoner, 
with his younger ſon Muſa or Moſes, and 
his eldeſt fon Muſtapha was ſlain by his 
ſide in the engagement. It is aſſerted that 
'Tamerlane's troops were the beſt diſci- 
plined, ſince afterthemoſt obſtinate ſtruggle, 
they defeated thoſe who had overthrown 
the Greeks, Hungarians, Germans, French, 
and many other warlike nations. The 
Turks in this engagement made uſe not 
only of cannon, but of the ancient wildfire: 
by this double advantage they would in- 


fallibly have been maſters of the field, if |} 


Tamerlane had had no artillery. Not one 


AND 


of the Perſian and Arabian authors, who 
wrote the life of Tamerlane, takes notice 
of his ſhutting up Bajazet in an iron cage; 
but it is mentioned in the Turkiſh annals, 
perhaps in order to render Tamerlane odious. 

ANDERNACH T. A {mall town in the 
archbiſhoprick of Cologne, ſituated on the 
Rhine, 20 miles ſouth-eaſt from Bonne. 
In the year 1632, Guſtavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, took this town in three 
days by a ſmall detachment, though there 


were 800 men in the place; and the next 


year general Bauditz gained a victory near 
this place. In 1702, it was taken by the 
Prince of Heſſe, in order to ſtrengthen 
Bonne, at this time blocked up by the 
Confederates. | 

ANDREW's, (ST.) s1£6E OF THE CASTLE 
oF. A city in the county of Fife in Scot- 
land, 30 miles north-eaſt from Edinburgh. 
Cardinal David Beaton, archbiſhop of this 
ſee, famous for his bigotry and cruclty, 
having on the 2d of March, 1546, con- 
demned George Wiſhart, a Proteſtant 
preacher, to be burned, even before his 
cauſe was ſufficiently examined. This, 
among other inſtances he gave of his ſe- 


verity, rendered him ſo odious to the Re- 


formiſts, that the principal of them re- 
ſolved to take away his life. 


of his reſidence, which had been repaired, 
and the magazines filled, in order to reſiſt 


any force the Engliſh might ſend againſt 
it, with whom the Scots were ſeldom at 


peace. The murderers took poſſeſſion of 


this caſtle, and were joined by many Pro- 


teſtants, to the number of about 160 men. 
The Provoit,in May, ſummoned the aſſaſſins 
to anſwer in parliament at Edinburgh for 
what they had done; but they being in 
poſſeſſion of a ſtrong fortreſs, diſregarded 
him; therefore he aſſembled all the troops 
he could raiſe, and laid fiege to the caſtle, 
which ſiege continued above a year. Thus 
did a {mall body of men baflle the. united 

forces of a whole kingdom. | 
In January, 1547, an account of this af- 
fair was ſent to France, impioring aſſiſtance. 
Accordingly, 


| This they 
did in the caſtle of St. Andrew's, the place 
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Accordingly, Leon Strozzi was ſent with 


16 ſhips (Buchanan ſays 21) to afliſt the 
Scots in the ſiege. Their joint forces did 


ſuch execution on the works, that the be- | 
ſieged offered to ſurrender, provided their 


lives might be ſpared. But this condition 
was then rejected. However, in the latter 
end of July, they capitulated with the 
French. Strozzi found in the caſtle a con- 
ſiderable booty. The priſoners he carried 
to France. Part of them were confined in 
the ſtate priſons of Bretagne, and the reſt 
ſent to the gallies, from which Edward 
VI. King of England, got them releaſed 
in the year 1550. 

The caſtle was demoliſhed in conformi- 
ty to the canons, becauſe a cardinal had 
been killed in it. 

ANGLESEY, INVASLION oF, An iſland 
in the Iriſh ſea, on the coaſt of North 
Wales, anciently called Mona, and was 
the chief reſidence of the Druids when 
the Romans invaded Britain, whither they 
uſed to fly for refuge. In the 61ſt year. 
of the Chriſtian zra, Suetonius Paulinus 
was appointed governor of Britain, under 
the Emperor Nero; upon which he formed 
the project of ſubduing Angleſey, and for 


this purpoſe prepared a large number of 


flat-bottomed boats, to tranſport his infan- 
try from Llanvair-point, in Caernarvon- 
ſhire, to Porthamel, in the pariſh of Llani- 
dan; while his cavalry, either wading or 
{wimming the Fretum, gained the oppo- 
{ite ſhore at the ſame time with the infan- 
They found the inhabitants drawn 
up in order of battle: the women dreſſed 
like furies, with torches in their hands, 
their hair diſhevelled, running about 
ſhricking and exclaiming ; and the Druids, 
with their hands and their eyes lifted up 
to heaven, uttering the moſt dreadful im- 
precations. This horrid ſpectacle terrified 
the Romans, who were confounded, and 


ſtood motionleſs, expoſed to the enemy's 


darts, till their general rouſed their courage, 
when they attacked them ſword in hand; 
and after a ſmall reſiſtance, the Romans 
ſoon became maſters of the whole iſland. 


| 


ANG 


Suetonius, upon this victory, ſacrificed 
the Druids on the fires they - themſelves 
had kindled, in order to burn their cap- 
tives in honour of their gods. Then he 
cut down their ſacred groves, and demo- 
liſhed their altars. Thoſe who eſcaped, 
took refuge in Ireland. The conqueror 
began to build forts in the iſland, of which 
ſome remains are ſtill viſible; but was 
obliged to evacuate them to quell a revolt 
of the Britons. 

ANGLESEY, 1NvVASION oF. The Britons, 
after the defeat of Bonduica, took refuge 
in Angleſey; but Julius Agricola, the 
Roman general, towards the latter end of 
the year 78, prepared to diſlodge them, 
and with 30,000 men advaced into Caer- 
narvonſhire; but not having any ſhips to 
tranſport his army over the Channel, he 
croſſed it by ſwimming, as Suetonius had 
done before. The Britons thought them- 
ſelves very ſecure, as their enemy did not 
appear with any fleet; but finding the 
Romans had croſſed the Channel, they 
were aſtoniſhed, and ſtruck with ſuch con- 
ſternation, that without making any oppo- 
ſition they ſurrendered. | 

Agricola built, or rather finiſhed, the 
forts Suetonius begun ; one of which is 
called Griceil, probably from - Agricola, 
who is ſaid to have made ſome regulations 
among the Britons here. | 

ANGLESEY PLUNDERED. In the year 
842, Berthred, King of Mercia, invaded 
this iſland, which he burned, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword. But Rode- 
ric, Prince of North Wales, though he had 
not force ſufficient to ſtand a pitched 
battle, found means, by cutting off their de- 
tachments, to harraſs the adventurer, 
which at length obliged him to quit the 
iſland. | | 

It was invaded in the year 875 by the 
Danes, who were repulſed by the ſame 
Prince, and twice defeated in two pitched 
battles. | 
ANGLESEY, coxqQuERED. In the year 
oo, Igmond, with a numerous army of 
Danes, landed in Angleſey, and committed 
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cruel devaſtations. Merſyn, the Welch || Angleſey, ſhould be annexed to the crown 


prince, attempted to oppoſe them at their 
landing, but was defeated, with the loſs of 
his life. , 

- ANGLESEY eLuxDERED. In the ſum- 
mer of 914, a body of men from Dublin, 
plundered this iſland with great cruelty ; 
the particulars of which are not recorded. 
And in the year 1096, it ſhared the {ame 
fate from the Engliſh. | 

ANGLESEY INxVxvApED. Madoc ap Me- 
redith, Prince of Powis, in the year 1156, 
failed with an Engliſh fleet to Angleſey, 
and landed ſome men, who burned two 
churches, many dwelling houſes, and all 
that part of the country next the Iriſh Sea; 
but hearing the inhabitants were aſſem- 


bling in arms to oppoſe him, he marched | 


down to the coaſt. During his reimbarka- 
tion Prince Owen attacked him, and en- 


tirely cut off thoſe that were upon the 


beach; and the fleet immediately left the 
ifland. 

ANGLESEY s$svBputD. Edward I. King 
of England, ſent a powerful fleet, in the 
year 1277, to reduce Angleſey, becauſe 
Prince Llewellyn did not do him homage 
at his coronation. 'The army landed with- 
out oppoſition, deſtroyed the whole coun- 
try by fire and ſword, and butchered great 
numbers of its inhabitants. Llewellyn, 
ſeeing himſelf likely to be cruſhed, offered 
to conclude a peace; and at length the 
articles of pacification were ſettled; the 
principal of which were, That the Prince 
ſhould pay the King 50,000 marks, by way 
of ſatisfaction for damages. That the 
Prince ſhould retain the iſle of Angleſey 
as a grant from the King, but ſhould pay 
in conſideration, 5000 marks in hand, and 
1000 annually. 'That all the Welch nobi- 
lity ſhould ſwear fealty to the King of 
England, except the Barons of Snowden, 
who might continue to hold under the 
Prince. That ten of the principal nobility 
ſhould be delivered as hoſtages. That the 
Prinee in perſon ſhould do homage to the 
King. That in caſe the Prince died with- 
out iſſue, all his lands, with the iſle of 


ANG 


of England: and, That the lady Eleanora 
de Montfort ſhould be delivered to Prince 
Llewellyn. 


ſo famous and victorious as Llewellyn, 
ſhould agree to thoſe articles of peace, ſo 
rigidly preſcribed by Edward, ſeems to be 
this: He had a moſt tender affection for 
the lady Eleanora de Montfort, who lived: 
with her mother, the Counteſs of Leiceſter, 
in the nunnery of Montargi in France. 
He often ſolicited the Counteſs for her 
daughter in marriage, and at length gained 
her conſent. The young lady ſet fail from 
France during theſe troubles; but near 
the iſlands of Scilly, the veſſel was taken 
by ſome Briſtol ſhips, who delivered her 
priſoner to King Edward. He received. 
her honourably, and gave her permiſſion 
to viſit his court, where her extraordinary 
beauty and perſonal accompliſhments, cap< 
tivated almoſt every beholder. Many of 
the Engliſh nobility intereſted themſelves 
in her behalf, and, we are told, ſolicited. 
her liberty, which could not be obtained. 
Llewellyn being- paſſionately fond of her, 
he no doubt ſigned thoſe articles. ſolely to 
procure her releaſe. His nuptials were 


and honoured with the preſence of Edward 
and his queen. 

Llewellyn afterwards being killed im 
battle, and leaving no iſſue, Wales became 
| annexed to the crown. 

The Welch, however, refuſed to pay 
the King obedience; declaring they would: 
own no' prince that was not of the ſame- 
country, and who did not ſpeak the ſame 
language with themſelves. Edward ſeeing 
them inflexible, ſent for his queen, and 
lodged her in Caernarvon caſtle. She being 
pregnant, -and near the time of her deli- 
very, foon had a ſon; upon which Edward 

aſſembled the Welch chiefs, and told them 
they ſhould have a Prince of their own 
nation, who could not ſpeak: a word of 
Engliſh; to which they aſſenting, he named 
young Edward, his ſon, the new-born in- 


The moſt probable reaſon that a prince, 


ſolemnized in a very magnificent manner, 


a fant. 
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fant. Thus Wales became annexed to the 
crown of England. 

ANGUILLA, or SNAKE ISLAND, p- 
SCENT UPON, One of the Caribbee iſlands 
in America, the moſt northerly of thoſe 
belonging to. Great Britain, ſaid to be ten 
leagues long, and three broad. It is woody, 
level, and poor, though well inhabited. 
The French made a deſcent here in 1689. 
During the year 1744, the French medita- 
ted a deſcent on ſome of the Britiſh Carib- 
bee iſlands. With this view the Cheva- 
lier de Caylus arrived at Martinico on the 
8 28th of March, 1745, with four ſhips of 
* the line, two frigates, one bomb veſſel, 

and one fireſhip. Jamaica was at firſt ſup- 
poſed to be the object of his attention, 
then Antigua, and next St. Chriſtopher's. 
However, all theie iſlands were put in as 
good a poſture of defence as poſſible : and 
though Commodore Knowles, by the de- 
parture of Commodore Warren for Cape 


Breton, became not formidable enough to 


look the enemy in the face, yet the Che- 


to Leogane, a French ſettlement on the iſle 
of Hiſpaniola; where receiving farther in- 
formation concerning the ſtrength of the 
Britiſh iſlands, he doubted the ſucceſs of 
an enterprize againſt any of the above: 
yet rather than remain in an uſeleſs inac- 
tivity, he formed a deſign upon Anguilla, 


viz. fave his own honour, and return an 
inſult given by the deputy governor of 
Anguilla the laſt year, in driving the 
French out of a fort on the iſle of St. 
Martin's. On this expedition Captain La- 
touch, with two men of war, three loops, 
and two tenders, ſailed from Leogane, and 
arrived at Anguilla the 21ſt of May, where 
he landed 650 men. Mr. Hodge, the go- 
vernor, prepared to make head againſt the 
enemy, though all the force he could muſ- 
ter did not exceed 112 men. With theſe 
he marched into a narrow paſs, and threw 
up a breaſt-work, towards which the ene- 
my were advancing. When they appeared, 
he made a ſhort and honeſt ſpeech to his 


valier attempted nothing; but ſailed away 


as he knew it would anſwer two purpoſes, | 
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men, telling them, That he was an en- 
« tire ſtranger to all kinds of military dif- 
« cipline, and therefore had nothing to re- 
« commend to them ſo earneſtly, as to load 
„ and fire as faſt as poſſible, hoping they 
„ would ſtand by one another, in defence 
ce of their country.” This ſpeech had the 
' deſired effect, and produced a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of unanimity ; for they bound them- 
ſelves by an oath to ſtand firm, and either 
conquer or die. The enemy, on their ar- 
rival, attacked the breaſt-work, where 
they met with a warm reception, and 
were ſoon repulſed: however they re- 
newed the charge; but finding it impoſſible 
to overcome ſuch reſolution and heroiſm, 
after an unequal fight of twenty minutes, 
in which they loſt about 70 men, they re- 
tired with precipitation and confuſion, 
leaving 46 men ſcattered in the woods; 
and having embarked, proceeded back to 
Leogane, where ſome of the officers died 
of their wounds. The defendants ſuffered 
no loſs. | | 

ANELAM, Town oF, ſituated in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and was taken 
by Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
in 1630, during his war againſt the Em-- 
peror. 

ANNAPOLIS-ROYAL, stzOE or. For- 
merly the capital of Nova- Scotia, or Acadie, 
in North America. Commodore Martin, 
with three ſhips of fifty guns each, two 
of thirty, one bomb-veſſel, and one galley, . 
ſet fail on the 18th of September, 1710, 
in company with 2000 men, under the 
command of Colonel Nicholſon,. in 31 
tranſports, from Nantaſket Bay in New 
England, and arrived in the harbour of 
Annapolis-Royal on the 24th. The next 
day he landed the troops, with very little 
oppoſition; and the day following, the 
cannon, ammunition, and ſtores. The bat- 
teries were raiſed that night, and the 
bombardment continued till the iſt of Oc- 
tober. The bomb: veſſel, the day ſhe ar- 
rived before the town, driving with the 
tide of flood within cannon-ſhot - of the 
fort, threw. every ſhell into the_ town, 

which 


| 
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which induced the enemy ſoon to capitu- 
late. On the 3oth of September, the go- 
vernor, Monſieur Subercaſe, ſent two let- 
ters to Colonel Nicholſon, containing terms 
of capitulation, which being agreed upon, 
the garriſon marched out, and the Britiſh 
troops took poſſeſſion of the place, with 
drums beating, and colours flying, where, 
hoiſting the Union flag, they, in honour of 
her majeſty, changed the name of the town 
from Port-Royal to Annapolis-Royal. 
ANNECY. Capital of the dutchy of 
Gennevois, a ſubdiviſion of that of Savoy, 
in Upper Italy. As there is nothing re- 
markable in the ſieges of this city, it will 


be ſufficient to mention their dates. In 
the year 1630, the French took it; and 


again in 1690, after the battle of Stafarda. 
In 1690, by the treaty of Turin, it was 
ceded to the Dukes of Savoy; and having 
been twice ſince {cized by the French, 
during the two laſt wars, it is now yielded 
to the King of Sardinia. | 
ANESLO, err or, TAKEN in 1135. It 
is ſituated in Norway; and Eric IV. King 
of Denmark, out of revenge for Magnus, 
King of Norway, having divorced his 
niece, took part with the Impoſtor, Harold 
Gillius, competitor with Magnus for the 
throne of Norway, (who being drove out, 
flew to Eric for ſhelter) and taking this 
city, entirely deſtroyed it. It was again 
taken in 1307, by Duke Eric of Sweden, 
by aſſault. 2 
ANTEQUIERA, sIECE OF, AND BATTLES 
AT. A town of Granada in Spain, {t- 
tuate on a mountain 25 miles north from 
Malaga. In the year 1410, a truce, which 
had been made formerly with the Moors, 
being expired, Prince Ferdinand, ſon to 
Martin, King of Arragon, was ordered to 
take the field againſt them. His army 
was entirely compoſed of choice men, to 
the number of 10,000 foot, and 3500 
horſe. In April he laid ſiege to Antequiera, 
and began to carry it on vigorouſly, when 
the Moors arrived with 80, ooo foot, and 
5000 horſe, to its relief. The Prince de- 
camped, removing to a {mall diſtance from 
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his works, On the 6th of May, he charged 
the enemy with great impetuoſity, and at 
length entirely routed them, with the lols 
of only 120 men on his own fide; but of 
the Moors were killed 15,000, and their 
whole camp taken. Soon after this ano- 
ther action happened; a ſecond army of 
the Moors, attempting to throw ſuccours 
into Antequicra, were defeated, and 200 
killed on a hill called Penna de los Enamo- 
rados, or the Lover's Rock. 

The Prince returned to the ſiege, and 
the Moors perſiſted. in their reſolution of 
defending the place to the laſt extremity. 
He prepared to attack it by ſtorm, and on 
the 6th of September put the deſign in exc- 
cution ; when after a warm diſpute of five 
hours, he carried the place. The Moors 
are {aid to have loſt in this ſiege 7000 men, 
and the Chriſtians near as many; 

ANTHONY, (ST.) BATTLE IN THE 
SUBURBS OF, See PARIS. 

ANTIBES, sikGE oF. An old town of 
Provence in France, ſituated about 15 miles 
ſouth from Nice, on the Mediterranean. 
It having been concerted by the Allies in 
in 1746, that the King of Sardinia ſhould 
enter Provence, and the Engliſh Admiral, 
Medley, as far as poſſible, favour his ope- 
rations: but that Monarch, when on the 
point of beginning his march, being ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox, the command of the 
expedition was given to Connt Brown, the 
famous Auſtrian general. The Marechal 
de Belleifle, general of the French forces, 
endeavoured to {top Count Brown's ap- 
proach, by fortifying the paſſes of the 
Var; but he found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of abandoning them to avoid an en- 
gagement: therefore Brown, at the head 
of 50,000 men, paſſed the river on the gth 
of November, without oppoſition, and im- 
mediately detached Baron Roth, with 24 
battalions, to inveſt Antibes, at this time 
defended by a garriſon of 1800 men, under 
the command of the Chevalier de Sade, 
who, on the approach of the enemy, made 
all the neceſſary preparations for a vi- 
gorous defence. The Britiſh {quadron be- 

| gan 
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gan to bombard it on the the 26th of De- 
cember, and continued this deſtructive 
operation till the 2oth of January, when 
Roth opened his trenches, and one-half of 


the town was reduced to aſhes. The go- 
vernor, notwithſtanding, made a brave de- 
fence, and ſeveral ſallies, in which he was 
pretty ſucceſsful. He baffled all the efforts 
of the beſiegers, and kept them at bay, 
which gave time to Marechal Belleille, 
who was collecting reinforcements, to come 
and relieve him. The Marechal did not 
diſappoint his hopes; for having now the 
ſuperiority, he advanced to raiſe the ſiege. 
At Caſtellane, one of Count Brown's ad- 
vanced poſts, he made a lieutenant-general 
and 4 battalions priſoners. The Auſtrian 
general, in his turn, now ſought to avoid 
an engagement, and therefore ordered 
Roth to raiſe the ſiege, and join the army, 
with which he made a retreat over the 
Var on the 3oth of January, 1747, fome- 
what precipitately, and not without lots. 
ANTIGUA, DESCENT UPON. One of 
the Leeward iflands; it lies 4o miles north 
from Guadaloupe. It has many good har- 
bours, of which St. John's is the princi- 
pal, where refides the Engliſh governor, 
who is captain-general of all the Britiſh 
Leeward ifles. Father Tertre, in his hiſ- 
tory of the Antilles, tells us, that before 
the war broke out between England and 
France in King Charles the Second's time, 
the ſubjects of both crowns lived very 
amicably on this iiland, till hoſtilities were 
commenced; and Mr. Henry Willoughby, 
who being irritated at the miſcarriage of 
his deſign upon St. Chriſtopher's, landed 


here, and after treating the French ſe- 


verely, obliged them to {wear allegiance to 
the King of Great-Britain. "This occaſioned 
the French at Guadaloupe to attack this 
iſland. In the year 1666, they came with 
eight ſhips of force, and entered the har- 
bour of St. John's under Engliſh colours, 


where they ſeized the forts by ſurpriſe, 


and made rhe governor priſoner. All this 
however, was not effected without ſome 
iis: the Engliſh ſeeing ſuch a rapid con- 
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queſt, agreed to ſurrender the iſland upon 
terms; but before the capitulation was 
ſigned, a reinforcement arrived from Bar- 
badoes, which obliged the French to re- 
tire, though this was only for a time; for 
in 1677, M. de la Berre, lieutenant-general 
of the French iflands, aſſiſted by the go- 


vernors of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mari- 
| galante, &c. prepared a larger expedition 


than the former, and landing on Antigua, 
December 1677, obliged the Engliſh to 
make good the agreement. 

AN'TIVARI, or ANTIBARI, sTECGESs oF. 


According to Buſching and Salmon, a port 


town of Albania in European Turkey, ſitu- 
ated on a rock on the Gulf of Venice, ten 
miles weſt from Dulcigno; but the Syſtem 
of Geography places it in Turkiſh Dal- 


matia, towards the confines of Serria and 


Boſnia; yet, ſays the author, it being on 
the borders of Albania, it is ſometimes 
reckoned a part of that province. Its 


ſieges are none of them ſo material, as to 


deſerve a particular relation; their dates, 
it is preſumed, will be ſufficient. In the 
year 1538, being ſubject to the Venetians, 
it was unſucceſsfully beſieged by the 
Turks: however in 1573, they made them- 
ſelves maſter of it; and in 1648 the Ve- 
netians attempted to regain it; but their 
efforts proved ineffectual, and it ſtill remains 
ſubject to the Turks. 

ANTWERP PLUNDERED AND BURNED. 
Capital of the marquiſate of that name, 
ſituated on the Schelde, in the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, once famous for a large trade, 


but now in decay. In the year 1572, 
when the Duke of Alva was recalled, and 
the Spaniards fuffered ſome ſevere defeats, 
their troops were ready to revolt for want 
of their pay. The Antwerpers thought 
this a favourable opportunity for throwing 
off the Spaniſh yoke, and therefore de- 
clared for the Prince of Orange; of which 
the Spaniards were no ſooner apprized, 
than a party of their forces, under the 
command of one Rhoda, entered the city, 
and plundered it three days ſucceſſively. 
They are ſaid to have burned 600 houſes, 


and 
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and to have murdered 10, ooo of its inha- 
bitants: however, Antwerp roſe more 
ſtately-from its ruins. 2s 
ANTWERP ATTEMPTED re BE SUR- 
PRISED. In the year 1582, when Francis 
de Valois, Duke of Alengon, and brother 
to Henry III. King of France, was, by the 
States: General, appointed Governor of the 


Netherlands, he thought his authority cir- 


cumſcribed within too narrow bounds, 
and reſolved to be abſolute ; but he knew 
this could not be effected till Antwerp was 
under his own immediate direction; and 


to gain the poſſeſſion of this city, nothing 


appeared ſo favourable-as a-ſurprize. Ac- 
cordingly on the 17th of January, 1583, 
cauſing 17 companies of infantry to enter 
the town, while he with the reſt of the 
army, which was principally compoſed of 
French, :lay in ambuſh in the neighbour- 
hood. As ſoon as his troops had defeated 
the guard, they were to give a ſignal for 
the Duke to come and ſeize the city; but 
the inhabitants at ſight of the ſoldiers be- 
took themſelves to their arms, and when 
the enemy began to attack the guard, 
charged them with ſuch reſolution and in- 
trepidity, that they were in a ſhort time 


repulſed with conſiderable loſs, and at 


length totally driven out of the city. In 
this gallant defence, the Antwerpers are 
ſaid to have loſt only 80 men, and the 
enemy 1500. The Duke did not attempt 
to relieve his friends; but after remaining 
an idle ſpectator of this misfortune, drew 
off. He was ſoon afterwards called upon 
by the States to juſtify his conduct, which 
not being done to their ſatisfaction, he 
was diveſted of his employments; upon 
which he retired to France, where he ſoon 
after died with grief. 

ANTWERP, siIkCE or. After the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Prince William of Orange in 
1584, his ſon, Prince Maurice, was declared 
Stadtholder, who being a minor, the ſove- 
reignty was conferred on Henry III. King 
of France ; when he, being involved in 


civil wars, was not able to give that at- 
' tention to the affairs of the provinces 
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which his office required. The Duke of 
Parma ſaw the opportunity that was now 
offered him, reſolved to puſh on his con- 
queſts, and haſtened to inveſt Antwerp. 
His troops took poſſeſſion of both ſides of 
the river, yet thoſe of Antwerp maintained 
a free paſiage, by means of two forts; the 
one called Lillo, ſituated below the city; 
and the other named Hulſt, which was 
above it. This laſt, not being quite 
finiſhed, was taken after a ſhort defence; 
but Lillo held out much longer, and bravely 
repulſed the enemy ſeveral times with 
great ſlaughter. I he citizens of Antwerp, 
though they prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence, were nevertheleſs torn and diſtracted 
by diviſions, and nothing but confuſion 
and anarchy reigned in their councils. 
Happy had it been for them had their miſ- 
fortunes ended here. Their reliance on 
foreign aid, particularly England, France, 
and the Netherlands, whom they ſolicited, 


proved moſt pernicious to them: few of 


thoſe ſuccours ever came. Such was the 
condition of Antwerp, when the Duke of 
Parma fat down before it with near 
100,000 men; but not having a ſufficient 
number of artillery to beſiege the city in 
form, he turned the ſiege into a blockade: 
but having continued it ſome months, he 
found his expectations baffled; for the be- 
ſieged received a conſtant ſupply of pro- 
viſions from the river, by which they had 
a communication with Holland and Zea- 
land. He was the more perplexed how to 
ſtop this paſſage, as the river below the 
city was very broad and deep: however, he 
knew this muſt be effected before the city 
could be reduced; he therefore ſpent ſome 
days in laying down the plan of his deſign; 
and having at length come to a reſolution 
to throw a ſtupendous bridge over the 
river, he ſet near 20, ooo men at work to 
accompliſh his project. When this vaſt 
work was begun, the neighbouring princes 


laughed at him; however he perſevered, 


and having faſtened many large ſtakes in 
the banks of each ſide, he brought up ſe- 
veral barks built on purpoſe, and moored 

them 
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them by the fide of each other, till they 
covered the river between the ſtakes, to 
which the extremes were faſtened with 
cables, &c. Several hundred planks were 
laid acroſs theſe veſſels, which, with ſome 
additional trifles, formed a complete bridge. 
To defend this bridge from any inſult of 
the enemy, ſome forts were erected on 
each ſide, and two frigates ſtationed down 
the river and two above. It was the 
opinion of many engineers, that had the 
beſieged at the beginning of this grand 
work made ſome vigorous ſallies, it would 
not have been accompliſhed; but inſtead 
of making the leaſt attempts towards di- 
ſtreſſing the enemy in their incredible la- 
bours; they lay ſtill, as if lulled into a 
lethargy, and inſenſible of dangers. There 
remained but one way for them to get a 
ſupply, which was by a dike that had been 
cut acroſs the meadows to let off the great 
rains. The Duke of Parma was no ſooner 
informed of this than he ſtopped the com- 
munication by a fort, which commanded 
it ſeveral miles both ways. The beſieged 
ſeeing now all hopes of ſuccour cut off, 
began to prepare themſelves for an obſtinate 
defence by the ſword, and maintained 
their ground with extraordinary bravery, 
till the, Duke, by his ſuperiority, having 
gained poſſeſſion of the outworks, and re- 
pulled them ſeveral times with great 
ſlaughter, they began to think of capitu- 
lating. At this time they were reduced 
to very ſevere neceſſities; their proviſions 
of every kind were totally expended, ſo 
that they were obliged either to ſurrender 
or ſtarve. However, the Duke did not 
take the advantage of them, but granted 
very honourable conditions, except that 
all who had diſſented from the Romiſh 
church ſhould quit the city in a limited 
time. He re-cſtabliſhed Popery ; and Ant- 
werp was once more annexed to the 
crown of Spain, till it was ſcized by the 
French in 1700, on the death of Charles II. 


who held it till 1706, when, on ſummon- 


ing it, it ſurrendered to the Duke of 
Marlborough, though provided with a 
Nun. III. 
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good garriſon; and it continued in poſſeſſion 


of the Auſtrians till the ninth of May, 
1746, when Marechal Saxe appeared before 
it, to whom the town ſurrendered, but 
the citadel withſtood a ſiege of ſeven days, 
and then obtained honourable conditions ; 
however, at-the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748, it was reſtored. 

APPLEDORE TAKEN. The Danes in 
893, made a deſcent on the coaſt of Kent, 
and took Appledore, which is near Ten- 
terden, and at that time was conſiderable ; 
as by that acquiſition the Danes made 
themſelves maſters not only of Kent, but 
allo of Suſſex and Surry. 

ARABAT TAKEN in 1772. This town 
is ſituated near the Palus Meotis in Crim 
Tartary, and ſtands on a peninſula about 
half a quarter of a league over, which is 
palliſadoed from ſea to ſea. It has two 
caſtles to defend it, and Prince Dolgorucki, 
deſigning to attack the lines of Precop, 
ſent Prince Czerbatoff to take poſlefiion of 
this town. The garriſon, conſiſting of be- 
tween 700 and 800 men, refuſing to ſur- 
render, Prince Czerbatoff ſtormed and took 
the place, when moſt of the garriſon were 


. 


put to the ſword. | | 


ARAD, (NEW) sToRM or. A ſtrong 
fortreſs of Upper Hungary, the capital of 
a county of the ſame name, and ſituated 
on the north ſide of the Maros, or Moriſch. 


The Emperor Leopold had been for ſome 


years troubled with a diſcontented party 
in Hungary, of whom Count Teckeley 
put himſelf at the head, by cutting off 
Serini, and ſome others of their chiefs. 
There had been many propoſitions made 
by the neutral powers to compromiſe the 
differences between the Emperor and the 
malecontents, but without having any ef- 
fect. Teckeley at length reſolved to call 
to his aid the Turk: the Emperor, on the 
contrary, invited to his aſſiſtance the princes 
of the empire, the King of Poland, and the 
Republic of Venice, and thus the war 
broke out in 1683. The Grand Signior 
invaded Hungary with a powerful army, 
and penetrated as far as Vienna; but 
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having received ſome repulſes, he began 
to retire back through Hungary. It was 
in the courſe of this retreat that Arad be- 
came a ſcene of bloodſhed. In Auguſt 
1685, M. Heuſler, the Imperial officer in 


this neighbourhood, endeavoured to wreſt 


the city out of their hands, and for that 
purpoſe detached Colonel Mercey, with a 
party of Hungarians, with orders, if poſſible, 
to draw the Turks out of the city to a 
battle. The Infidels, to the number of 
about 3000, on ſight of their enemy ſallied 
out. Mercey, ſeeing the ſuperiority he 
had to deal with, began to fly; and they 
purſued till he joined Heuſler, who hear- 
ing of their approach, immediately made 
the neceſſary preparations for an engage- 
ment, which began and ended in one hour, 
in which time the Turks were totally de- 
feated, with the loſs of near 1000 men; 
the remains of their army fled to Arad, 
but the Germans ſo cloſely purſued them, 
that he- entered the town pell-mell at the 
ſame time. A moſt horrible ſcene of car- 
nage now diſplayed itſelf ; both parties re- 
fuſed to aſk or give quarter : the diſpute 
in the ſtreets was obſtinate and bloody ; 
for the Germans were inſatiable in their 
thirſt of revenge, and the 'Turks fought 
with great reſolution for ſome hours, till 
they found themſelves overmatched, not 
by number, but by dexterity and diſci- 
pline; when laying down their arms, 
Heuſler gave them quarter, and about 
7000 'Turks were made priſoners, who 
were all that remained alive. Of the 
Chriſtians were killed about 800, which is 
{aid to have been half their army. 
ARANI, BATTLE IN THE PLAINS OF. 
Near theſe plains is ſituated the town of 
Arani, which lies about 20 miles ſouth of 
Arco, and ſtands on the north-eaſt fide of a 
{mall river which empties itſelf into the 


Bay of Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies. Colonel 


Clive, commander for the Engliſh Eaſt-In- 
dia Company, being in 1751 beſieged in 
Arcot by Sundah Saheb, at the head of 
about 30,000 men, Captain Kilpatrick 
marched to his relief with 2000 Marattas, 


ARC 


and ſome Engliſh. At the approach of 
this little army, Sundah Saheb retired 
from the walls; and Colonel Clive, being 
joined by this reinforcement, purſued him 
to the plains of Arani, and coming up with 
him, a deſperate battle was fought on the 
2d of December, which laſted five hours. 
The Colonel behaved with the greateſt 
intrepidity and conduct, and at length ob- 
tained a complete victory, with little loſs, 
though that of the enemy was very con- 
{iderable. The cities of Arani and Kaje- 
varan immediately ſurrendered, rather to 
the terror of the victor's name, than to 
the force of his arms. After theſe con- 
queſts, which gained Colonel Clive im- 
mortal honour, he returned to fort St. 
David's. 

ARCADIA, row oF, TAKEN in 1770. 
This town is ſituated on a river and coun- 
try of the ſame name, in the Morea in 
Greece, ſubject to the Turks. Prince 
Peter Dolgorucki made himſelf maſter of 
this place when he invaded the Morea, 
and took 2000 Turks and three pieces of 
cannon. | | 

ARCENNIS, or ANCENNIS, BURNED. 
At preſent but a ſmall town, in the pro- 
vince of Britanny, in France, 17 miles 
north-eaſt from Nantz. This unhappy 
town ſuffered purely from the motives of 
ferocity and malice. 'The Duke of Britan- 
ny having incurred the diſpleaſure of his 
nobles, they requeſted Charles, King of 
France, to make a conqueſt of Britanny, 
promiſing to aid him in his enterprize with 
their lives and fortunes. The monarch 
received the invitation with pleaſure; and 
the Marechal Louis de la Tremouille 
entered Britanny with a powerful army, 
committing cruel devaſtations wherever 
he came. The country in a ſhort time 
was a miſerable monument of his ven- 
geance; and the poor diſtracted inhabitants 
were driven over the plains, like cattle to 
the ſlaughter; and it is probable thoſe who 
met the {word, ſhared a better fate than 
thoſe who eſcaped it, ſince the latter ſuf- 
tered incredibly by famine. In May 1488, 
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the French inveſted Arcennis, which made 


but a ſhort refiſtance. The ſoldiers plun- 
dered the town, and then, without per- 
mitting the inhabitants to carry out any 
of their effects, with flaming torches {et it 
on fire, nor ſuffered the flames to be extin- 
guiſhed, till every houſe was burned to 
the ground. 

ARCOT. Sec ARKHAT. 

ARDAVAR, BATTLE AT. A ſmall place, 
in the province of Conaught in Ireland. In 
the year 1585, when the Engliſh were en- 
gaged in ſome attempts to improve their 
commerce, the family of the Burghs in Ire- 
land took the opportunity of raiſing an 
inſurrection, to prevent their being obliged 
to quit a life of indigence, lazineſs, diſor- 
der and depredation, for a ſtate of quiet, 
order, induſtry, and civility. Unfortu- 
nately there were very few troops at this 
time in the kingdom, occaſioned by the 
war in the Netherlands, to which molt of 
them had been ſent. The Hebredian Scots 
ſent 3zooo men to the aſſiſtance of the re- 
bels; whereupon Sir John Perrot, the 
lord deputy, with the Earl of Clanrickard, 
a {mall party of horſe, and ſome companies 
of foot, marched againſt them. They 
found means to draw the rebels to Ardavar, 
at a diſtance from their bogs, and other 
places of retreat, and there having brought 
them to an action, obtained a complete 
victory, in which, and the purſuit, the 
whole army of the enemy was almoſt en- 
tirely cut off. This defeat was attended 
with. the moſt happy conſequences; for 
their allies, the Scots, being diſheartened 
by the ſlaughter of their countrymen, re- 
fuſed to ſend any more reinforcements, and 
they were too cowardly to attempt any 
thing of themſelves: they therefore gave 
freſh hoſtages for their future behaviour, 
and continued quiet during the reſt of Sir 
John Perrot's government. 

ARDENBURG, sIEkGE or. A ſmall city 
of Dutch Flanders, four miles north-eaſt 
of Sluys, was formerly one of the moſt 
conſiderable places in that neighbourhood, 
and pretty well fortified. Prince Maurice 


place. 


ARD 


of Naſſau, in order to drive the Spaniards 
out of the Netherlands, in the year 1604, 
marched a numerous army into this country. 
They retired as he advanced; and when 
he appeared before Ardenburg, thc Spani- 
ards abandoned it, leaving only one 1egi- 
ment of foot and two troops of horſe, to 
make a ſhew of defence, while the main 
body gained time to form a retreat. The 
Prince inveſted the city with 7000 foot, 
and a few horſe; and after a fiege, cr ra- 
ther blockade, of only two days, the gar- 
riſon ſurrendered priſoners of War. 

Before we quit this article, it may not 
be improper to take notice of a {irati. oem, 
by which the Spaniards, many ycars f 
flattercd themſelves with being ble to : 
gain the poſſeſſion of the place. In t. 
year 1641, Cardinal Infante, the Spar, 
general, diſguiſed a number of his die. 
in womens” habits, who were to appear 
if going to market, and were provi! 
with ſeveral carts, loaded with panri: 
and baſkets, filled with grenadoes 'initc - 
of fruit. They were all directed to ente 
at one gate, and there to engage the guard 
and keep the gate open, while a body of 
horſe, diſguiſed like countrymen, ſhould 
ſecond their efforts, and gain time for the 
whole army to join them, and enter the 
Fortune, however, did not favour 
their ſanguine expectations; for on the day 
when this project was to have been exec u- 
ted, a ſoldier of the garriſon being abroad, 
ſporting with his gun, met by accident 
one of theſe diſguiſed countrymen, and 
obſerving a rich ſilk waiſtcoat under his 
ragged cloaths, he ſeized him, ſuſpecting 
ſome kind of treachery, and carried him 
immediately before the governor, to whom 
he was known. He was found to be one 
Victoria, an Italian gentleman; and the 
governor alſo ſuſpecting ſome kind of 
treachery, told him, that if he did not 
declare the reaſon of his appearing in that 
unſeemly dreſs, he ſhould ſuffer immediate 
death. Upon which, he, without heſita- 
tion, informed them of the whole deſign; 
ſo that when the countrymen came, they 
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met with ſuch a warm reception, that very 


few of them eſcaped with their lives. This 
diſcouraged the party of horſe from giving 
them any aſliſtance, and the whole ſcheme 
became abortive. 

By the treaty of Munſter, 1648, this 
town was yielded to the Dutch by the 
Spaniards, and it has remained in their 
poſſeſſion ever ſince. | 

ARENSBERG, cASTLE or, TAKEN in 
1762. The French troops along the Rhine, 
were alarmed at an excurſion made by the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick. His High- 
neſs attacked the caſtle of Arenſberg on 
the 19th of April; but after ſome firing, 
he offered the honours of war to Mr. Muret, 
the commanding officer, and his garriſon, 


which he refuſed ; when the firing being 
renewed, he was a few hours afterwards 


obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 'The 
French looked upon this poſt as very im- 
portant for their communication between 
Weſel and Duſſeldorf; and the loſs of it 
was very Inconvenient to them, whilſt 
they were preparing to open the campaign. 

ARENZON, BATTLE AT. A town of 
Andaluſia in Spain. In the year 1123, the 
Chriſtians and Moors had an obſtinate 
battle here ; the former commanded by the 
King of Arragon, and the Moors by the 
King of Cordova, who had 30, ooo men 
killed. 

ARGOS, BATTLE AT. A port town of 
European Turkey, in the province of Mo- 
rea, ſituated on the bay of Napoli di Ro- 
mania, 25 miles from Corinth. It retains 
nothing of its antiquity, but ſome ſmall 


remains of temples and theatres, on a hill 


near the caſtle of Lariſſa, which ſerve to 
give an idea of its former grandeur. In 
the year 1683, the Imperialiſts, Poles, 
Venetians, &c. entered into an alliance, 
and declared war againſt the Turks; be- 
cauſe they thought themſelves injured by 
ſome infringement of the Candian treaty : 
yet the Venetians compoſed a ſeparate 
body, and conſequently acted by them- 
{elves. In the courſe of this war, which 
was a very tedious one, a battle was fought 


A R I 


in 1686 near Argos, between the Vene 
tians and Turks; when, though the Chri- 
ſtians were inferior in number, yet after a 
bloody conteſt, which laſted near four hours, 
the Infidels were defeated with terrible 


flaughter. However, the Venetians reaped 
no advantage from their victory, except 


being able to beſiege Napoli di Romania, 
not having any cavalry to purſue; and the 
infantry was too much fatigued with the 
work of carnage to ſupply that defect. 

ARHUSEN, cirY oF, ATTACKED in 
1659. It is ſituated in Denmark, on the 
river Gude, near the Categate; and during 
the unequal conteſt with Denmark againit 
Sweden, and her numerous allies, Lord 
Montague was {ent with a fleet to force 
the Allies to make a peace with Denmark ; 
and being obliged, by their obſtinacy, to 
aſſiſt the Danes, he burnt ſeveral of their 
ſhips in the port of Arhuſen, and a great 
part of the city. One hundred of Impc- 
rialiſts, and 600 Brandenburghers, furrcu- 
dered at diſcretion. 

ARIA-COUPAN, ForRT OF, TAKEN in 
1748. This fort is ſituated about three 


miles from Pondicherry, on the fide of a 


river; and when Admiral Boſcawen was 
going to inveſt Pondicherry, a deſerter 
giving him an account that the garriſon 
of Aria-Coupan conſiſted only of a 100 men, 


Whites and Blacks, he reſolved to make an 
attempt, with the grenadiers and piquets, 


to gain a lodgement in the village conti- 
guous to it, and to raiſe a bomb-battery 
there. Accordingly, on the 12th of Au- 
guſt, early in the morning, this detach- 
ment, accompanied by a body of Indians, 
marched up to the village; but they were 
unfortunately prevented from ſucceeding 
in their attempt by the cowardice of the 
Indians, employed in carrying up the 
trenching tools, who, on a ſhot coming; 
among them, all run away; while the 
French flanked the detachment from two 


batteries they had raiſed on the other ſide 


of Aria-Coupan river; which made it ne- 


ceſſary for the detachment to retire to- 
wards the ſea, to open the communication, 
| with. 
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with, the ſhips, to get on ſhore cannon, 


and proper materials for raiſing batteries, 
and carrying on their approaches againſt 
the fort in form, which they now found 
to be regularly defended with a berme, 
draw bridge, and covered way. They 


were: obliged to lie on their arms all 


night, having loſt ſeveral men in the at- 
tack of the village. The next morning, 
the whole army marched to join the de- 
tachment; and, in the afternoon, 1100 
ſeamen, whom the Admiral had cauſed to 
be diſciplined on board, and exerciſed in 
platoons, under the command of Captain 
Loyd, were landed, who mounted guard, 
and did all other duties with the regular 
troops. The Admiral having landed four 
twelve and four eighteen pounders, on the 
x6th at night, began to work on a battery 
of four guns againſt the fort, which was 
completed and opened the next morning; 
but this was ineffectually conſtructed by 
the engineers; and on the 18th, another 
battery, erected by the artillery officers, was 
opened with great ſucceſs, which the garri- 
fon, with a troopof 60 European horſe, ſup- 
ported by as many foot, and ſame ſeamen, 
made a moſt hazardous and unſucceſsful 
attempt to deſtroy: for though the be- 
fiegers' advanced guard, in the trench ad- 
joining to the battery, at firſt gave way, 
they ſoon rallied, and repulſed the French 
with conſiderable loſs, the commanding 
officer of the horſe being taken priſoner. 
Soon after, one of the French batteries 
blew up, and deſtroyed about 120 men; 
upon which the beſiegers immediately got 
ſome royals into the village, and began to 
bombard the fort; which, about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, was alſo blown 
up; when the beſiegers marched directly 
and took poſſeſſion of it, but found that 
the garriſon was precipitately withdrawn, 
having left their cloaths, and every thing 
behind them. But the expedition againſt Pon- 
dicherry failing, the fort was demoliſhed 
by the troops in their way to fort St. David. 

ARKHAT, or ARCO T, sIEGE or. The 
capital of a province of that name on the 


| Nabobs of Arkhat, 


ARK 


| coaſt of Coromandel, in the Eaſt Indies. 


Notwithſtanding the general peace con- 
cluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the 
Eaſt-India Company were {till involved in 


a war on the coaſt of Coromandel, with 


Sundah Saheb, aſſiſted by the French at 
Pondicherry. The particulars of this af- 
fair, we ſhall endeavour to lay before the 
reader in as conciſe a manner as poſlible. 
About the end of 1742, or the beginning 
of the following year, animoſity, jealouſy, 
and diſcord, began to appear among the 
Velur, Polur, and 
Tiruchirapalli, The firſt was determined 
to ſtand his ground, and all the reſt reſolved 
to ſupplant him. In conſequence, Daſt Ali 
Khan was defeated and cut off, by Muley 
Ali Khan, the former Nabob of Arkhar, 
and the latter of Velur. This revolution 
was brought about in favour of Sundah 
Saheb, brother-in-law to the victor, who 
was made governor of the capital. His 
promotion, however, was diſagreeable to 
the MogulPs court: he was depoſed, and 
Anawerdi Khan put in his room. Sundah 
Saheb reſolving to recover his government, 
applied to the Count d' Anteuil, the French 
general in Pondicherry, and received from 
him a ſupply of 2000 Seapoys, 60 Blacks, 
or Kafrs, and 420 French ſoldiers, on con- 
dition that, if he was ſucceſsful, he ſnould 
cede to the French the town of Velur, in 
the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with 
its dependencies, conſiſting of 45 villages: 
This may ſerve for a key to: the myſteri- 
ous conduct of the French; who, after 
obtaining ſo many favours from the court 
of Delhi, for protecting: the lawful ſove- 
reign of Arkhat againſt the Marattas, in 
1741, now drew the {word in the-cauſe of 
a rebel and uſurper. It is even ſuggeſted, 
that the ſcheme for deſtroying Anawerdi 
Khan, was formed by Sundah Saheb and 
Mr. Duplienx, the French governor. In 
conſequence of this ſcheme,  Anawerdi 
Khan was defeated by the French and 
their allies, in which action the Count 
d' Anteuil was wounded. However, Sun- 
dah Saheb was reinſtated in the govern- 
ment 
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ment of Arkhat, and his conditions and 
engagements to the French were, punc- 
ally executed. Anawerdi Khan was kill- 
ed in the battle; and his ſon, Mahom- 
med Ali Khan, flying to Tiruchirapalli, 
ſupplicated the aſſiſtance of the Englith, 
who ſent him a reinforcement of men, 
money, and ſtores, under Major Law- 
rence, a reſolute and experienced officer. 
By this ſupply, ſome advantages were 
gained over the enemy; they were forced 
to retreat; but no deciſive blow was yet 
ſtruck. Soon after, Mahommed Ali Khan 
came in perſon to fort St. David's, to ſolicit 
more powerful aſſiſtance, alledging, that 
his intereſt, and that of the Engliſh were 
mutual, as it was apparent, that if the 
enemy were ſuffered to proceed in their 
conqueſts, the Engliſh would ſoon be forced 
to abandon the whole coaſt. | ; 

To make a diverſion, and divide the 


French forces, it was thought expedient. 


to ſend a detachment into the province of 
Arkhat. And in 1751, Mr. Clive, then 
purveyor of the army, offered to ſerve 
without pay on this occaſion. This offer 
was accepted. He ſet fail in the Wager 
to Madraſs, with 130 Europeans; and on 
his arrival there, was joined by 80 more. 
With this ſlender force, he marched with 


ſuch ſecrecy and expedition to Arkhat, 


that he got poſſeſſion of the capital with- 
out oppoſition. The inhabitants expecting 
to be plundered, offered him a large ſum 
to ſpare the city; but his generoſity and 
prudence were their ſecurity. He refuſed 
their money, and at the ſame time ordered 
proclamation to be made, that thoſe who 


were willing to remain in. their houſes, 


ſhould receive no injury, and the reſt have 
leave to retire with all their effects, except 
proviſions, for which he promiſed to pay 
the full value. By this wiſe conduct, he 
gained the affections of the natives ſo 
completely, that they who did not chooſe 
to ſtay in the town, gave him afterwards, 
when he was beſieged, the moſt exact in- 
telligence of the enemy's deſigns, which 
probably ſaved the place. Sundah Saheb 


A R K 


ſoon appeared before it with a large army, 


and laid ſiege to it; but it was the 24th of 
September before the place was fully in- 
veſted, the enemy's approaches being re- 
tarded by the frequent and briſk fire made 
by Mr. Ciive; and although the ſiege was 


under the direction of the French, it was 


more than a fortnight before they could 
effet a breach. About that time, indeed, 
two very inconſiderable ones were made; 
but ſuch was the diligence of Mr. Clive 
in repairing them, that before the enemy 
could prepare for ſtorming, they were 
filled up, and thoſe parts of the wall where 
they had been made, rendered as ſtrong as 
any other. At length, on the 14th of 
October, at threes the morning, the be: 
ſiegers attacked both breaches, and one of 
the gates, which they attempted to force 
open with elephants: but Mr. Clive having 
received intelligence when the aſſault was 
intended, had ſo well prepared for it with 
maſked batteries, that he -. repulſed the 
enemy in every quarter with great ſlaugh- 
ter, not more than 20 men returning alive 
from the breaches, and obliged them to 
raiſe the ſiege with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. Such were the firſt dawnings of 
that greatneſs of ſoul, which a few years 
atter burſt forth in the full blaze of glory. 
ARKHAT, TAKEN IN 1760. Colonel Eyre 
Coote, after defearing the French at Wan- 
dewaſh, encamped within two miles of 
Arkhat, February the zd, and on the 5th, 
he opened three batteries againſt it, viz. 
one of five eighteen pounders, one of one 
eighteen pounder, and another of one 
twenty-four pounder. On the 6th, he 
began to carry on approaches to the ſouth- 
welt, and weſt towers of the fort; and hav- 
ing by the 1oth got within ſixty yards 
of the creſt of the glacis, the garriſon ſur- 
rendered priſoners of war. It conſiſted of 
3 captains, 8 ſubalterns, 236 privates, and 
between 2 and 300 Seapoys. There were 
in it four mortars, twenty-two pieces of 
cannon, and a great quantity of all kinds 
of military ſtores. We had, during the 
ſiege, ſeven non-commiſſioned and privates 
killed; 
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PUBUIhA as the Hot directs, br Ja Macgowan & WW Darts, rb. 28% 1707. 
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killed; and Enſign Mac Mahon (who acted 
as engineer) with 16 wounded. | 

ARLESFORD, BATTLE AT. See AL- 
RESFORD. « 171 | 

ARMADA, (THE SPANISH) DEFEAT 
of. Armada is a Spaniſh word, and ſigni- 
fies in Engliſh, an armament, to this the 
Spaniards added the epithet of Invincible, 
and the Pope, giving it his bleſſing, called 
it Inſallible. Before we proceed to the 
narrative, it may not be amiſs to take a 
retroſpective view of affairs in England at 
that time; as by this means we ſhall be 
enabled to comprehend the motives of the 
Spaniards in equinping this armament. 

Queen Mary I. had eſpouſed Philip, King 
of Spain, and re-eſtabliſhed the Romiſh re- 
ligion in England ; and after her death, 
which happened on the 17th of November, 
1558, that Prince courted her ſiſter and 
ſucceſſor, Queen Elizabeth, engaging. to 
procure a diſpenſation from the Pope for 
the marriage; but ſhe rejected him; and 
the hopes he had entertained being ſtill 
further defeated by the meaſures which 
Queen Elizabeth immediately took with 
reſpect to religion, he entirely abandoned 
the intereſts of England. For when Eliza- 
beth ſent an ambaſſador to conſult with 
him upon her tranſactions with France in 
regard to Scotland, to which kingdom ſhe 
had already ſent troops, he did not ſeem to 
intereſt himſelf in the affair, otherwiſe 
than by adviſing ver to ſtipulate for the 
reſtitution of Calais, whenever ſhe made a 
peace with France. At the ſame time, to 
ſhew his thorough diſguſt to her, he di- 


veſted himſelf of the collar of the garter, 


and gave it to the ambaſlador to return to 
the Queen his miſtreſs, who on her part 
refuſed him a favour which he deſired, 
viz. That the family of his ambaſſador, 
the Conde de Feria, who married in Eng- 
land, might be permitted to go and live 
at Bruſſels, and yet keep their eſtates in 
England. This ſo provoked the Conde, that 
he uſed all his credit and influence with 
Philip to exaſperate him againſt the Queen, 
and found means to force one of her am- 
baſſador's ſervants into the inquiſition. 


It. 
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Another incident, at the cloſe of the 
year 1588, increaſed the miſunderſtanding 
between Elizabeth and Philip. The Ge- 
noeſe merchants having, with Philip's per- 
ſuaſion, cauſed a ſum of money to be put 
on board a fhip in one of the Spaniſh ports 
in the Bay of Biſcay, in order to fend it 
to the Netherlands, to erect a bank there, 
the ſhip was purſued by pirates, and obliged 
to put into a port in the weſt of England. 
The Spaniſh ambaſlador having told the 
Queen that the money belonged to the 
King his maſter, ſhe permitted it to be 
taken out and carried by land to ſome port 
that was neareſt to the Low Countries, 
from whence there would be leſs danger 
in the paſſage: but during this, ſhe was in- 
formed that the money belonged to ſome 
merchants, and that the Duke of Alva in- 


tended to ſeize it for defraying the ex- 


pences of the- war ; therefore ſhe ſtopped 
the money by way of loan, and gave ſe- 
curity for the payment of it. The Duke 
of Alva made a great clamour againſt this 
ſtep; he cauſed the effects of the Engliſh 
to be ſeized, and the owners to be im- 
priſoned. The Queen did the ſame with 
reſpect to the Flemiſh merchants, and a 
guard was put upon the ambaſlador of 
Spain, for his inſolence in diſperſing libels 
on this ſubject that were very injurious to 
the Queen; but the guard was taken off 
two days after, and ſhe demanded of his 
maſter to puniſh him, yet could not obtain 
On the contrary, Philip, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1569, cauſed the ef- 
fects of the Engliſh in Spain to be ſeized; 
but the latter in revenge made repriſals 
upon the Spaniards, which were carried 
to ſuch a length, that the Queen was 
obliged to ſtop them by proclamation, for 
fear of involving herſelf in a war with 
Spain. 

It appeared next year that Philip in- 
tereſted himſelf very much in the affairs 
of Mary Queen of Scots, becauſe his am- 
baſſador joined with that of France in vi- 
gorouſly demanding that Queen's liberty. 
Elizabeth being ſoon after informed that 

| Mary 
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Mary was in the intereſt of Spain, and 


that ſhe had a ſcheme to marry Don John | 


of Auſtria, natural brother to Philip, this 
convinced her Majeſty that ſhe ought to be 


upon her guard againſt Spain and the Ne- 


therlands, eſpecially as it had been lately 
diſcovered to her Majeſty by the Duke of 
Norfolk and the Earl of Ormond, that a 
bribe had been offered them on the part of 
Philip, the former to raiſe a rebellion in 
England, the latter in Ireland; and that a 
bull was iſſued by Pope Pius V. dated in 
February 1569, and fixed up at the gate 


th 
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the ſubjects of neither could do without, 
was the reaſon that the differences between 
them were not yet arrived to an open rup- 
ture. Beſides, Philip found his account 
more in ſupporting Elizabeth's enemies 
underhand, than in attacking her himſelf 
with open force; he therefore always kept 
an ambaſſador at London, to lay hold of 
every opportunity to do the Queen a 
prejudice. | : 

- Bernardin de Mendoza, who continued 
ambaſſador here in 1584, privately corre- 
ſponded with Mary Queen of Scots (as 


appeared from his letters intercepted by 
the ſagacity of Walſingham), and entercd 
very far into a conſpiracy, which Throck- 


of the Biſhop of London's palace, by which 
he excommunicated the Qucen, and ab- 
ſolved her ſubjects from their oath of al- 


— — 
— 


legiance. 

In 1577, the Prince ef Orange having 
acquainted her alſo that Don John was ar- 
rived in the Netherlands, with a deſign 
not only to ſubdue thoſe provinces, but 
after that to attack England, and marry 
the Queen of Scots: this intelligence had 
fach an effect upon her, that after the 
States had declared war againſt Don John, 
ſhe made no ſcruple to lend them 100,000 
pounds; and to palliate this proceeding, 
wrote to Philip that ſhe had only lent the 
money to the States to ſecure the Low 
Countries for him, which were in danger 
of falling a prey to France; but Philip ſaw 
through the pretence. 

In 1580, 700 Spaniards and Italians, un- 
der the name of the Pope's troops, made a 
deſcent on Ireland, where they propoſed 
to fortify themſelves, but were almoſt all 
of them put to the ſword. 

Not long after this, Mendoza, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador here, complained that Drake, 
who was juſt come home from his voyage 
round the world, had robbed the ſubjects 
of the King his maſter in the Indies; and 
after he had waited ſome time for ſatisfac- 
tion, the Queen cauſed part of Drake's 
booty to be reſtored to him. 

Notwithſtanding the reaſons which both 
the ſovereigns had to complain of each 
other, they outwardly carried on a fair 


morton and others had formed to deliver 
that Queen from her impriſonment, by 
meafis of a foreign army: and being far- 
ther detected by Throckmorton's confeſ- 
ſion, he was called before the council, 
where, inſtead of defending himſelf, he 
recriminated; complained of the Queen's 
withholding the money from the King of 
Spain, and accuſed the minifters of uſing 
all poſſible means to foment a diviſion be- 
tween the Queen and the King his maſter. 
Upon this he was ordered to depart the 
kingdom. 5 

Immediately after Mendoza's departure, 


the Queen ſent Mr. Waad, her clerk of 


the council, to complain of him to Philip, 
and to tell him, that ſhe ſhould be glad to 
receive another in his room ; but he denied 
her envoy audience. 

This ground of quarrel was accompa- 
med with another, much more conſider- 
able, viz. a treaty which the Queen made 
in 1585 with the Dutch, who had re- 
nounced all obedicnce to the King of Spain, 
but were on the point of being reduced to 
it by Philip, who had then juſt acquired 
Portugal. The Queen, by this treaty, en- 
gaged to furniſh them with a certain 
number of ſuccours during the war, and 
to pay them herſelf, on condition of being 
repaid after the war was over. Philip, 
who conſtrued thoſe ſuccours as a decla- 
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bargo upon all the Engliſh ſhips, men, and 
goods in his country; upon notice of 
which, Queen Elizabeth, finding it im- 
practicable to help or relieve her ſubjects 
by friendly negotiations, authoriſed ſuch 
as ſuſtained loſs by the {aid arreſt, to make 
themſelves amends upon the ſubjects of 
the King of Spain, by granting them letters 
of repriſal, to arreſt and detain all ſhips and 
merchandize they ſhould find at ſea, or elſe- 
where, belonging to the vaſlals of the {aid 
king. And at the ſame time, to revenge 
the wrongs that had been offered to her, and 
to reſiſt the preparations made againſt her 
by that king, ſhe cauſed a fleet of above 
twenty fail of ſhips to be fitted out, which 
ſhe ſent under Sir Francis Drake to Ame- 
rica, where it made great ravages among 
the Spaniards at St. Domingo, Carthagena, 
Florida, &c. 

The Queen of Scots, in the meanwhile, 
finding herſelf entirely abandoned by France, 
and having adopted that Popiſh maxim in 
its utmoſt force, viz. "That a heretic can- 
not lawfully wear the crown, made a will, 
not long before her exccution, which was 
in 1585, whereby ſhe conſtituted Philip II. 
King of Spain, her heir to the crown of 
England ; not only in excluſion of her ſon 
James VL. if he did not embrace the Ro- 
miſh religion, but to the deprivation of 
the preſent poſſeſſor, Queen Elizabeth. 
There are thoſe, indeed, who queſtion 
whether ſhe made ſuch a will; but certain 
it is, that when this very thing was 
charged upon her at her trial, ſne did not 
politively deny it. | 

Philip, who was alſo the firſt in rank of 
all the Romiſh princes that could lay claim 
to the ſucceſſion of the Houle of Lancaſter, 
had ſo ſtrong an opinion of the legality of 
his right, that he thought himſelf thereby 
authoriſed to make a vigorous effort to 
to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the throne 
of England : and it is obſerved by one of 
our beſt hiſtorians, that there could not 
have been a more favourable conjuncture 
for him than this was, wherein he had no- 
thing to fear from France, thea embroiled 
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in a civil war, and the ſtrongeſt party at- 
tached to his intereſt : that the Emperor 
being then at peace with the 'Turks, was 
in a condition to curb the Proteſtant princes 
of Germany, in caſe they ſhould offer to 
give England any aſſiſtance: and as for 
the King of Scotland, he might naturally 
expect him to favour his undertaking, in- 
ſtead of giving aſliſtance to a queen who 
had lately done him ſo mortal an injury, 
by cauſing his mother to be put to death 
by the hands of a hangman, which was 
the aggravating term uſed,the more to irri- 
tate him, by many of his court and nation. 
On the other hand, the Pope was fully 
reſolved to contribute every thing in his 
power to the ſucceſs of Philip's grand de- 
lign. He not only approved of it, and gave 
it his bleſſing, but he alſo publiſhed a bull 
afterwards, which was paſted up in the 
{ſtreets of London, whereby he releaſed 
the Engliſh from the oath of allegiance 
they had taken to the Queen, and conſigned 
Eugland to the firſt poſſeſſor, which could 
be no other than the King of Spain, who 
made prodigious preparations at this very 
time, in all the ports of Spain and Portu- 
gal, in order to put himſelf in a condition 
to attack England in ſuch a manner that 
there ſhould be no neceſlity for invading 
it a ſecond time. He. covered his prepa- 
rations with various pretences, for fear it 
ſhould be known that they were intended 
againſt England; but Elizabeth, than whom 
no monarch ever had better ſpies, or rather 
more able miniſters to procure and employ 
them, had undoubted information, that 


her's was the only ſtate againſt which this 


vaſt armament was intended. She reſolved 
therefore not to loſe a moment in putting 
herſelf in a conditjon to oppoſe ſo formid- 
able an enemy, and in 1587, ſent out Sir 
Francis Drake again, with 30 fail of ſhips, 
great and {mall(four whereof were her own 
ſhips, and the reſt the merchants”), to the 
road of Cadiz, and towards the Tercera 
Iſlands, to intercept the proviſions for Philip's 
Armada, before they ſhould come to the port 
of rendezvous at Liſbon. | 

H Drake 
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Drake ſailed to Cadiz, at which place 
were the greateſt ſtores of ammunition 


and proviſions, and burnt there above 100 


{ſhips richly laden; after which he entered 
the T agus, burnt all the ſhips he found 
in that river; and from thence failed to 
the Azore Iſlands, where he made prize 
of a rich carrack juſt returned from the 
Eaſt Indies. While Drake was doing the 
Spaniards all this miſchief in Europe, Ca- 
vendiſh, who was ſent out at the ſame 
time to make war upon the Spaniards in 
America, entered through the Streights of 
Magellan into the South Sea, and plun- 
dered the coaſts of Chili and Peru, from 
whence he carried off a prodigious booty. 

Notwithſtanding this, Philip ſtill pur- 
ſued his mighty project, and continued 
his armament even with more vigour ; 
but while he was making his preparations 
at an incredible expence, he endeavoured 
to amuſe Elizabeth, and to make her be- 
lieve that he had no other deſign but to 
live at peace. With this view he cauſed 
a treaty to be propoſed to the States of the 
United Provinces, of which he willingly 
conſented that Elizabeth ſhould be media- 
tor. The ſnare was too viſible for the 
Queen to be caught by it, yet ſhe pre- 
tended not to perceive it, and accepted 
rhe mediation. For this purpoſe ſne ſent 
plenipotentiaries into France; and becauſe 
it was for her advantage to have the ne- 
gotiation ſpun out, ſne ordered her ambaſ- 
ſadors to give plain intimation that ſhe would 
make very large conceſſions with regard 
to religion: but it was all purely to gain 
time; and this too was the ſole view of 
the King of Spain, who all that while 
haſtened his preparations as much as poſ- 
ſible, and the Queen on her part left no 
ſtone unturned to put herſelf in a ſtate of 
defence. Conſequently the negotiation 
was broke off as it were before it began, 


three months having been waſted in ſettling 


the place of congreſs; and it was now 
high time to leave off diſſembling, becauſe 
the Spaniſh fleet was juſt ready to ſail for 
invading England. 
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In this dreadful emergency ſhe was deſ- 
titute of allies, and had reaſon to appre- 
hend the moſt vigorons efforts from the 
enmity of Philip. Her own affairs were 
critical, and demanded great judgment 
and penetration to manage. The Scots 
were her avowed enemics; the Iriſh at 
heart were the ſame: they were firmly 
attached to popery, with all the rage of 
bigotry. The Englith alone adhered to 
her cauſe; and on the firlt notice of dan- 
ger, they were inſtantly in arms. Almoſt 
every nobleman maintained a body of 
troops at his own private expence. Lord 
Viſcount Montague, at the head of a 
choſen band of 200 horle, with his two 
ſons, and a moſt comely youth his grand- 
ſon, waited on her Majeſty, offering his 
life, though he was ſickly and far advanced 
in years, to defend her perſon and king- 
dom againſt all invaders. "This voluntary 
tender of ſervice was followed by the Earl 
of Eſſex, who waited on her Majeſty at 
St. James's, at the head of 300 horſe, a 
great number of carbineers, and a fine 
company of foot, all mutqueteers. The 
Earls of Lincoln, Warwick, Worceſter, 
and Hertford; the Lords Burleigh, Wind- 
{or, Hatton, Compton, Rich, Audley, Da- 
cres, Lumley, Mountjoy, Stourton, Darcy, 
Sandes, and Mordaunt; and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Sir Henry Cremwel, and Sir 
John Points, did the ſame, though with 
different numbers, acecording to their 
abilities. 

The noblemen who were abſent, at- 
tending on their ſeveral lieutenancies, alſo 
raiſed great bodies, particularly the Mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, lord lieutenant of 
Hampſhire; the Earl of Suſſex, governor 
of Portſmouth, and lord lieutenant of Dor- 
ſet; the Earl of Shrewſbury, earl marſhal 
of England, and lord lieutenant of many 
counties; together with his {on the Lor d 
Talbot; the Earl of Derby, lord lieute- 
nant of Lancaſter and Cheſter, with his fon 
the Lord Strange; the Earl of Bath, lord 
lieutenant of Devonſhire; the Earl of Pem- 
broke, lord lieutenant of Somerſet and Wilts, 
and 
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and lord preſident of all Wales; and the Earls 
of Northumberland and Cumberland. The 
two latter went on board the queen's navy, 
and ſerved in the attack of the Armada be- 
fore Calais, as did alſo many gentlemen 
volunteers, without any charge to, or even 
knowledge of the Queen; particularly Mr. 
Henry Brooke, ſon and heir to the Lord 
Cobham, the Queen's lord chamberlain; 
Sir Thomas Cecil, ſon and heir to the lord 
treaſurer, and his brother Robert; Sir 


William Hatton, heir to the lord chancel- 


lor; Sir Horatio Palavicino, a knight of 
Genoa; Mr. Robert Cary, ſon to the Lord 
Hunſdon; Sir Charles Blount, brother to 
the Lord Mountjoy; Sir Thomas Gerard, 
and Mr. William Harvey; the Earl of 
Oxford; the Lord Dudley; Sir Walter 
Raleigh, a gentlemen of the Queen's privy 
chamber, who had in his company many 
young gentlemen, particularly William, 
the heir of Sir Thomas Cecil, Mr. Edward 
Darcy, Mr. Arthur Gorge, &c. 

Beſides theſe, the Earl of Huntingdon, 
tieutenant-general in the north, raiſed 
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40, ooo foot, and near 10,000 horſe, who 
were joined by the forces raiſed by Lord 
Scroop, Lord Darcy, and Lord Ewers. 
Other lords, who raiſed forces at their 
own charge, were the Earl of Kent, lieu- 
tenant of Bedfordſhire ; the Lord Hunſdon, 
lord chamberlain, and lord lieutenant of 
Norfolk and Suffolk; Sir William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, lientenant of Kent; the 
Lord Gray of Bucks; the Lord North of 
Cambridgeſhire; Lord Chandos of Glouceſ- 
terſhire; Lord St. John of Huntingdon- 
ſhire; Lord Buckhurſt of Suſſex, &c. 
There was a liſt current, alſo, at that 
time, of a great number, both of horſe 
and foot, which were raiſed by the biſhops 
and clergy of the kingdom, at their own 
expence, who were to be brought into the 
field by gentlemen of the Queen's nomina- 
tion. | | 
The militia were raiſed and exerciſed 
to arms, with incredible diſpatch. The 
following is a liſt of the quota of each 


county, taken from the returns made by 


Sir John Hawkins, 
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A TABLE, ſhewing the Numbers of every Sort of Armed Men in the Counties of 
England and Wales, taken Anno 1488. 


| Counties | Able Men; Armed | Trained | Untrained| Pioniers Lances | Light Horſe j Petronels 
Angleſey 1120 | 1120 100 17 | 
Berkſhire 3120 | Igoo | iooo | goo | 115 | 10 95 2 
Buckinghamſhire 2850 600 600 81 50 
Carmarthen 704 | goo | 400 | 309 15 10 
_ Cambridgeſhire | 1000 | 1000. 500 | 500 I 4 40 80 
Cheſhire | ſ 2189 | 2189 30 50 91 
Cornwall 7766 | 3600 | 1500 | 2100 — 96 | 
Denbighſhire I200 600 | 400 | 200 | 160 30 100 
Derbyſhire 1600] 1000 | 400 | 600 60 I50 26 
Devonſhire 10,000 | 6200 | 3660 | 2550 | 600 | 120 22 
Dorſetſhire | 3330 | 1500 | 1800 | 23 10 
Eſſex 4000 | 2000 | 2000 600 50 200 
Flintſhire 300 | 200 | 100 |. 200 3 30 
Glouceſterſhire | 14,000 | 4000 | Zooo | Iooo | 3oo | 20 180 35 
Hertfordſhire | 3000 | 1500 | 1500 | 200 | 20 | 60 
Huntingdonſhire 400 | 400 9 19 65 
Kent 18,866 7124 | 2958 | 4166 | 1077 70 | 230 
Lancaſhire 1170 | 1170 64. 265 
Lincolnſhire 6400 | 2150 | 1500 | 630 | 630 | 20 50 37 
London 17,883 ro, ooo | 6000 | 4000 20 
Middleſex 1000] 500 | 500 20 60 
Montgomery 600 300 | 300 50 I 19 30 
Norfolk 4400 | 2300 | 2100 80 82 55 
Northamptonſhire 1240 1240 | boo 640 80 20 80 . 
Nottinghamſhire 2800 | 1000 | 400 | boo | 100] 20 60 20 
Oxfordſhire 4504 k 1164 120 30 30 150 40 
Pembrokeſhire 800 | 800 | 800 | 396 30 
Radnorſhire I 500 400 | 200 | 200 | 100 I 4 
Salop 1200 | boo | boo | 700] 28 70 - 
Somerſetſhire 2000 | 4000 | 4000 1000 | 50 250 60 
Southampton 2478 | 806 | 1672 | 1000 374 
Staffordſhire 1900 | I000 | yoo | boo | 100 8 50 20 
Surry 8552 18921500] 372 200 8 98 20 
Suſſex 7572 40002000 | 2000 50 | 20 204 30 
Wiltſhire 7400 2400 | 1200 | 1200 N 100 10 
Worceſterſhire 600 10017 83 10 
Total 123263 82001 45283 44950 8265 821 2296 1161 


JohN Hawxixs. 


The forces of the other counties of England and Wales, were kept on the reſerve; 


theſe are what mad took the field. 
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Veſſels | | Numb. of Men Numb. of Tons 
34 of The Queen's — — — 6225 12190 
43 — Ships ſerving by Tonnage _ — 2592 — 5976 
38 — fitted out by the City of London — 8136 
18 — Voluntary Ships — _ _ 820 — 1716 
15 — Victuallers — — — — 1793 
43 — Coaſters — — — — 2170 — 4478 

J. 


The expence of equipping and maintaining this armament, from the 
beginning of November, 1587, to the laſt of September, 1588. 77879 14 6 
N. B. London excepted. — 
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Tlie Rales for the Entertainment of the Officers of the Companies appointed for the 
Service, in the year 1 588. 


"Oy d. f i 1 
THE lieutenant general of the The colonel general of the foot i 
army per day - - 6 o o men per day - - — 2 © o 
Halberdiers at per day - 1 10 0 Lieutenant = = = = 010 0 
The marſhal of the field per day 2 o o| Serjeant-major += = o 10 0 
Halberdiers at per day - .- 0 15 © Four corporals of the field 
The provoſt marſhal per day - o 13 4 at 4s each = = o 16 o 
The gaoler per day - - - O 1 8 Ten halberdiers at 8d cond e 6 
Eight tipſtaves at 8d each The treaſurer at war per day o 6 8 
per day =- = - -.. 0: 6414 Four clerks at 2s each - o 8 o 
Ten halberdiers at ditto 0 0... 6 Ten halberdiers at 8d each. o 6 8 
The captain general of the lan- The maſter of the ordnance per 
Cen perry i - 0.0 0 10 0 
Lieutenant -——— © 10 © Lieutenant =- 0 6 8 
Guidon = =- =- - o 1 6 Inferior officers of the ord- 
MA m... = = © 1.0 nance per day =- = = 
/ ob ie = =o. 158 Ten halberdiers at- - 
Surgeon - = =- - - o 1 6 || The muſter maſter per day - o 6 8 
Ten halberdiers at 8d each o 6 8 Four clerks at 25 each - = o 8 0 
The captain general of the light The commiſſary of the victuals | 
here-per day + = 1.:0 © J „ 0 6 8 
Lieutenant - = - - - © 10 © One clerk - - 0 2 0 
Guidon - - - - - - o 1 6 || The trench maſter per day - 0 6 8 
Trumpet - - - 1 6 || The maſter of the carriages per 
—. = |< .'- - 0 14 .Eñh <-,0. 4:0 
o 0 1 6 Maſter carttakres, each per | 
Ten halberdiers at 8d cach o 6 8 — 8 
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ARM ARM 
| I . . . - 
GR, cor <3 | -- The entertainment of theoffi- 
The quarter maſter per day - O 10 © cers of the regiment - 
Six furriers, each at - - = The colonel, being a nobleman, 
The ſcoutmaſter per day - - o 6 8 per day - - - =- = 1 
Two light horſe at 16d He being a knight or nobleman's 
each - =- = = "0 | 2-0 ſon, per day - - 0 
The judge general per tay e Lieutenant colonel per day o 


The Queen, to defray the expence of her troops, borrowed of the city 


of London 


Each merchant, citizen, &c. ſubſcribing || nals of Qu 
to the loan according to their ability. It 
is worthy obſervation, that ſuch a ſum 
would not now be conſidered as a loan; 
but ſhould alſo be remembered, that money 
was then about nine times its preſent value. 

The moſt authentic account of the force 
of the enemy, is printed in Strype's An- | 


Engliſh : 


Account of the whole SPANISH ARMADA for Invading England; 


. 
oO © 
13 4 
6 8 


| 4900 o o 


ueen Elizabeth, from a book 
which Philip authoriſed to be printed, not 
only in Spaniſh, but in Latin, Italian, French, 
Dutch, and in all languages except the 
but J. Wolf, a noted printer in 
London, ſoon printed an Engliſh tranſlation 
of it, in which is the following | 


the 


Number of their Galleons, Ships, Pinnaces, Zabres, Galeaces, Galleys, and 
other Veſſels, which were aſſembled in the River of Liſbon; whereof the Duke 
Medina Sidoma was Chief and General; together with the Burthens 4 the 
aid Ships, the * Soldiers, Marines, Guns, &c. 


Squadron of Portugal, eng & twelve veſſels, 

whereof the firſt is | | 

St. Mark, captain general of the Armada, and nine other 

galleons and two zabres, carrying in all — — 
The Biſcay ſquadron, | 

Confiſting of ten large ſhips, and four pinnaces, carrying 

The Caſtile ſquadron, 
Conſiſting of fourteen galleons, and two pinnaces 


The Andaluſia ſquadron, 


Conſiſting of ten great ſhips, and a pinnace, carrying — 


The Guipuſcoa ſquadron, 
Conſiſting of ten great ſhips, two pataches, and two 
pinnaces, carrying 
The Levantiſcas, or Levant ſquadron, 
Conſiſting of ten ſhips, that carry 
The ſquadron Des Urcas, or hulks 
Conſiſting of fourteen ſhips, which are in all — — 


— — 


3330 
2037 


2458 


2400 


2092 
2880 


3221 


1230 350 
862 260 
1719 348 
800 260 
670 277 
807 310 
708 410 
Twelve 


Soldiers Seamen Guns 
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— 


Twelve pinnaces and zabres, of 


Four galeaces of Naples, beſides 1200 ſlaves, carried — —— 
Four galleys of Portugal had, belides 888 ſlaves — — 


ARM 
Soldiers Seamen Guns 


. 
873 468 200 


400 20 


Tons 
1131 


— —2—— — 


So that tliere are in the ſaid Armada One Hundred and Eleven Ships, conſiſting of 


Soldiers 
20170 


Tons 
57878 


Over and above the ſaid 111 veſſels, there 
were 20 {mall veſſels called caravels, for 
to ſerve as tenders to the fleet, and like- 
wiſe 10 ſalves, or faluas, with ſix oars 
each. There went on board 120 volun- 
teers of quality, attended by 456 ſervants 
bearing arms; and 238 paid by the king, 
with 163 ſervants. The perſonsembarked 
to ſerve the cannon were 167; thoſe for 
the hoſpital ſervice, as phyſicians and ſur- 
geons, 85; and friars of ſeyeral orders, 
180. So that in the whole army, were 
21580 perſons, beſides 2088 galley ſlaves, 
who laboured at the oar. 

Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma, 
built in the Netherlands, by order of the 
King of Spain, many ſhips, and a great 
number of flat-bottomed boats, each big 
enough to carry 30 horſe, with bridges 
fitted to them; hired mariners from Eaſt 
Frieſland, prepared javelins headed with 
| ſharp iron points, and hooked at the ſides, 
beſides 20,000 barrels, and an infinite num- 
ber of faggots: and in the coaſt towns of 


Flanders, he had an army in readineſs of 


13,000 foot, and 4200 horſe, among which 
were 700 Engliſh fugitive Papiſts, which 
of all others, were held in the greateſt 
contempt: for neither Stanley, who had 
the command of them, nor Weſtmoreland, 
nor others who offered their ſervice and 
counſel, were once hearkened to; but, for 
their wicked diſaffection to their native 
country, were debarred from all acceſs to 
councils, by thoſe who, as well as they, 
loved the treaſon as heartily as they hated 
the traitors. 

Pope Sixtus V. alſo ſent Cardinal Allan, 
an Engliſhman, into the low countries, 


Seamen 


6838 


Braſs Cannon 


2608 


Slaves 


2088 


renewed the bulls, whereby both Pius V. 
and Gregory XIII. had excommunicated - 
the Queen, depoſed her from her throne, 
abſolved her ſubjects from all allegiance 
to her, and publiſhed his croiſade in print, 
as againſt Turks and Infidels, whereby he 
granted plenary indulgences to all who 
gave aſſiſtance for the extirpating of the 
Engliſh heretics. Whereupon the Marquis 
of Burgaw, of the Houſe of Auſtria, the 
Duke of Paſtrana, Amadeus of Savoy, Veſ- 
paſian Gonzaga, John de Medicis, and many 
noblemen from all parts, gave their names 
voluntarily for promoting this enterprize. 
And for its better ſucceſs, the Spaniſh ſhips 
had each its tutelar ſaint and guardian, by 
whoſe names they were called: and there 
was a Latin litany compoſed and printed, 
for the proſperous iſſue of the expedition, 
to be uſed for a week together, each day 
having its diſtinct office: it was entitled, 
<« Litaniz et preces pro felici ſucceſſu claſſis 
« Catholici Regis noſtri Philippi adverſus 
« Angliæ hereticos, vere fidei impugna- 
« tores.” It is to be obſerved allo, that 
as the main intent of this mighty Armada 


Was not to make a conqueſt of England 


only, but of the whole ifland of Great Bri- 
tain, there were particularly nominated a 
number of noblemen, princes, marquiſles, 
condes, and dons, who were called adven- 


turers, without any office or pay; beſides 


a number of men, named captains and al- 
fercz, without office, but in pay, and 
therefore called entertenedos. All theſe | 
being in no ſervice in the Armada, it was 
reaſonably preſumed, that they came with 
the intention to have poſſeſſed the eſtates 
of all the noblemen in England and Scot- 
| land, 
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| Queen of this diſaſter ; but the account 
was ſo much exaggerated, that ſhe appre- 
hended the fleet to be totally deſtroyed, 


ARM 


land. The Duke of Guiſe alſo, to encou- 
rage the Spaniards, brought to Normandy 
12,000 men, part of the army of the 
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League, who at that time could very ill 
ſpare them out of France: theſe were to 
join the Spaniſh Armada as it went by, 
and be landed in the weſt of England, but 
for want of money, or ſome other reaſon, 
this deſign miſcarricd. 

Queen Elizabeth having learned the 
particulars of the grand armament, or as 
it was ſtyled the Invincible Armada, ſhe or- 
dered 20,000 troops to be cantoned along 
the ſouthern coaſt of the kingdom, in ſuch 
a manner, that in 48 hours the whole 
might be aſſembled at any port where 
there was a probability of the enemy's 
landing their troops. 
diſciplined, was encamped at Tilbury fort, 
near the mouth of the Thames, under the 
command of the Earl of Leiceſter, whom 
ſhe created general in chief of all her 
troops. Theſe troops ſhe reviewed, and 
often rode through the lines, in company 
with the general. A third army, amount- 


ing to 36,000 men, was commanded by 


the Lord Hunſdon, appointed to defend 
her Majeſty's perſon. By the advice and 
direction of Lord Cobham, there were 
beacons erected in Kent, by the help of 
which, in half an hour after the firſt fight 
of the enemy, the alarm might reach Lon- 
don, and be communicated all over the 
country. Charles Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, was created lord high admiral, and 
Sir Francis Drake vice-admiral. They 


joined their fleets off the coaſt of France; 


and Lord Henry Seymour was ſtationed 
on the Flemiſh coaſt with 40 fail, to prevent 
the Duke of Parma's putting to ſea. 


At length the Spaniſh Armada on the 29th 


of May, 1588, failed from Liſbon, com- 
manded by Alonzo Perez de Guzman, Duke 
de Medina Sidonia, a perſon wholly unac- 
quainted with maritime affairs,' but of a 
noble family. On the goth he met with 
a violent ſtorm, which did him ſome miſ- 
chief; however he re-aſſembled at the 
_ Groyne, 


A large corps, well || 


and ordered her ſecretary, Walſingham, to 
write to the lord admiral to ſend home 
of his largeſt ſhips, and diſcharge the ſea- 
men. But he took the liberty to diſobey 
this order, anſwering the ſecretary, that 
he did not think the danger was already 
over, and therefore begged to retain thoſe 
four ſhips till he had more certain intelli- 
gence, though it ſhould be at his own ex- 
pence. He was ſoon confirmed in his opi- 
nion, and ſailed with his whole fleet to 
attack the Spaniards in the harbour; but 
the wind ſhifting, he was obliged to re- 
turn towards Plymouth. 

According to the plan which had been 
formed by-the King of Spain, the Armada 
was to fail to the coaſt oppolite to Dunkirk 
and Newport, and, after being joined there 
by the Duke of Parma's forces, to {ail to 
the Thames, and when the whole army 
had landed, it was to march directly for 
London, i in order to make a ſpeedy and en- 
tire conqueſt of this kingdom. In proſe- 
cutian of this plan, Philip gave orders to 
the Duke of Medina, that when he came 
to the mouth of the Engliſh Channel, he 
ſhould fail as near the French coaſt as 
poſſible, to avoid meeting with the Engliſh 
fleet, and if he did meet it, to act only on 
the defenſive. However, notice being 
given by an Engliſh fiſherman, whom the 
Spaniards took in the chops of the Channel, 
that the Engliſh admiral at Plymouth had 
laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged moſt of 
the ſeamen, upon the report of the Ar- 
mada's being quite diſabled by the late 
ſtorm; the Duke of Medina, deceived by 
this falſe intelligence, and perſuaded by 
Diego Flores de Valdos, commander of the 
Andaluſia ſquadron, on whoſe judgment 
and experience he greatly relied, that it 
was very eaſy to deſtroy the Engliſh ſhips 
in their harbour, he, contrary to his orders, 
failed directly for Plymouth. A week after 
the lord admirals return thither, he re- 
ceived intelligence by one of his advice- 


Advice was brought ' to the 


boats, 
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boats, that the Armada was on the 19th | 
of July near the Lizard. This the Spa- 
niards miſtaking for the Ram's-head near 
Plymouth, bore out to ſea, with an inten- 
tion of returning next morning to attack 
the Engliſh ſhips in that port. The Lord 
Admiral had juſt time to get out of it 
with the greateſt part of his fleet, when 
he ſaw the Spaniſh Armada coming under 
full fail towards him, in two diviſions, in 
the form of an half moon, ſtretching about 
7 miles from the extremity of one diviſion 
to that of the other. But the Engliſh were 
not in the leaſt terrified with the tremen- 
dous appearance of ſuch vaſt hulks, which 
they knew by their own experience to beſo 
unwieldly and unſerviceable, that they 
could neither ſail upon a wind, tack upon 
occaſion, nor be managed in ſtormy wea- 
ther by the ſeamen. However, the Lord 
Admiral gave orders not to come to a cloſe 
engagement, but to cannonade the enemy 
at a diſtance, and to let them pals by, 
that he might chaſe them before the 
wind ; and the event anſwered his ex- 
pectation. 

On the 21ſt of July, the Lord Admiral 
drawing nearer to the Armada, ſent his 
pinnace, the Diſdain, to defy the Spaniards; 
and then making up to a large galeace, 
which he imagined to be that in which 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia was, though 
it proved to be commanded by Alphonſon 
de Levalos, he attacked her; and other 
ſhips coming to her aſliſtance, the engage- 
ment became very hot. In the meantime 
Sir Francis Drake, with Hawkins and 
Forbiſher, fought the vice-admiral of Por- 
tugal in the rear ſquadron, commanded 
by Martin de Recaldes, and ſo battered 
her, that ſhe was forced to get out of the 
line, and fly to the headmoſt ſquadron for 
ſhelter; at which inſtant a great galleon, 
commanded by the admiral of the Andaluſia 
ſquadron, ſprung her foremaſt, and was 
taken by Sir Francis Drake in the Revenge, 
who ſent the Roebuck with her to Dart- 
mouth, together with $04 ſoldiers, and 
118 mariners, priſoners. 18 
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This firſt action having laſted two hours, 
the Lord Admiral thought fit to diſcontinue 
it, 40 of his ſhips not having as yet joined 
him. During this, a great ſhip of Biſcay, 
of about 800 tons, was blown up, and 
moſt of the crew periſhed. On board it 
was the King of Spain's treaſure, but the 
Spaniards had ſecured it before the Engliſh 
made themſelves maſters of the remains of 
the ſhip, which was carried into Wey- 
mouth on the 22d of July. In the, night 
the great galeaces ſeparated from the reſt 
of the Armada, in order, as it was ſup- 
poſed, to avoid fighting with the Engliſh 
ſhips, which being leſs and lighter, could 
turn more nimbly, and had the advantage 
in engaging with theſe huge hulks, whoſe 
bulk expoſed them the more to the bullets 
of our ſhips, whilſt their cannon being 
placed too high, ſhot over the heads of the 
Engliſh. As the Armada advanced up the 
Channel the Engliſh hung upon its rear, 
and continually galled it with ſkirmiſhes. 

The 23d of July, early in the morning, 
the Spaniards tacked about upon the Eng- 
liſh, and each ſtriving for the weather- 
gage, a ſharp conflict enſued between part 
of the two fleets, but the Engliſh had the 
better of the enemy. So much powder 
was expended in theſe continual engage- 
ments, that the Admiral often ſent for 
freſh ſupplies of it, which he received from 
the Earl of Suſſex, Sir George Cary, the 
Lord Buckhurſt, and other governors of 
forts and caſtles on the coaſt, where maga- 
zines were provided for the ſervice. 

The alarm having now ſpread from 
one end of the Engliſh coaſt to the other, 
the nobility and gentry haſtened out with 
their veſſels from every harbour, and re- 


inforced the Engliſh fleet, which thercby 


amounted to 140 fail. The Earls of Ox- 
ford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, 
Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavaſor, Sir 
Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount, Henry 
Brook, William Hatton, Robert Cary, Am- 
broſe Willoughby, Arthur Gorges, and many 
others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this 

I generous 
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generous and diſintereſted ſervice of their 
country. 

On the 24th of July, the Lord Admiral 
divided the fleet into four ſquadrons, the 
better to purſue and annoy the enemy ; 
the firſt ſquadron he kept himſelf; the ſe- 
cond he aſſigned to Sir Francis Drake; 
the third to Sir John Hawkins; and the 
fourth to Sir Martin Forbiſher. 

The next day there was a very hot en- 
gagement; the Lord Admiral in the Ark, 
and the Lord Thomas Howard in the 
Golden Lion, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their bravery; and the galeaces, in which 
the main ſtrength of the Spaniards lay, had 
been ſo roughly handled by the Engliſh 
fleet, that they came no more to the battle, 
but heavily purſued their courſe towards 
Flanders; and the Engliſh Admiral thought 
it beſt to ſpare his powder, and let the 
Armada move on till he came off Dover, 
where he expected to be joined by the 
Lord Seymour and Sir William Winter, 
after which he purpoſed to come to a ge- 
neral and deciſive battle. 

On the 27th of July, the Spaniards came 
to an anchor about a league and a half off 
Calais, as did the Lord Admiral, now joined 
by Lord Seymour, with two other ſqua- 
drons, within cannon ſhot of them. This 
put the Spaniards into a terrible fright, 
and they ſent expreſs after expreſs to the 
Duke of Parma, who was then at Bruges, 
deſiring him to ſend them 40 fly-boats, and 
to put to ſea with his army, and make a 
deſcent upon England. But though that 
Prince, purſuant to the orders he had re- 
. ceived from the Spaniſh King, had fur- 
niſhed himſelf both with troops and tranſ- 
ports, he found it impracticable to put to 


ſea with them while the Lord Seymour 


and Sir William Winter lay ready to in- 
tercept them, without throwing both his 
fleet and army upon certain deſtruction. 
But as the Duke of Medina Sidonia was 
now come ſo near him, he drew 10,000 
men towards Dunkirk, with intention to 
put them aboard his fleet, which the Lord 
Admiral being informed of, and appre- 
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hending very ill conſequences from the 
enemy's receiving ſuch a reinforcement, 
it was reſolved in a council of war to 
make a bold puſh for their deſtruction the 
following night, viz. the 28th of July. 
Accordingly, in the dead of the night, 
the Admiral ſent 8 fireſhips among the 
Armada, which the Spaniards judging to 
be of the ſame contrivance with a famous 
veſlel that had lately done terrible execu- 
tion at Antwerp, were ſeized with ſuch a 
panic, that they raiſed an hideous outcry, 
cut their cables, ſlipped their anchors, 
hoiſted their ſails, and put to ſea with the 
utmoſt hurry and confuſion, in which the 
Capitana galeace, commanded by Don Hugh 
de Moncada, fell foul of another ſhip, on 
the cables of whoſe anchor ſhe was lo faſt 
ſet that ſhe could not get looſe all the 
night following, but next day, making uſe 
of her oars, they brought her nearer the 
ſhore of Calais, where ſhe broke her rud- 
der, and ran upon a ſand ; whereupon the 
Lord Admiral ſent a ſhip to take poſſeſſion 
of her, but the Spaniards making reſiſt- 
ance, the Engliſh engaged them, and Don 
Moncada being killed by one of the firſt 
ſhot, moſt of the Spaniards leaped into the 
water to ſave themſelves by ſwimming, 
but many of them were drowned. The 
Engliſh boarded her, and were very buſy 
in plundering her, when the governor of 
Calais ſent to acquaint them that the ſhip, 
guns, and ſtores, belonged to his poſt ; but 
the Engliſh lighting his meſſage, he cauſed 
the artillery of the place to be diſcharged, 
though rather to frighten than hurt them, 
upon which the Englifh retired, and aban- 
doned the battered galeace to him; but 
they took out of her 22,000 ducats of gold, 
which were afterwards ſhared among the 
ſailors, beſides 14 cheſts of rich moveables, 
and ſome priſoners of diſtinction. 
Meantime Sir Francis Drake, Captain 
Fenner, Sir John Hawkins, the Captains 
Fenton, Southwell, Beaſton, Croſs, Riman, 
and Captain Richard Hawkins, with other 
ſhips of Drake's and Hawkins's ſquadron, 
fell upon * Spaniards as they were re- 
aſſemblivg 
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aſſembling at Graveling, and broke through 
them. The Lord Admiral, the Earl of 
Cumberland, the Lord Thomas Howard, 
and the Lord Sheffield, had alſo a part in 


this action. Four of the Engliſh ſhips bat- 
tered a huge galleon with great fury, yet 
the Spaniards on board her behaved ſo 
gallantly, that they brought her off to the 
reſt of the fleet, but ſhe ſunk ſoon after. 
Some of the ſhips which got clear of the 
ſhoal water, ſuffered great damage how- 
ever from the Engliſh ſhot. 

The day following, July 29th, the Lord 
Henry Seymour, and Sir William Winter, 
fought the St. Philip and the St. Matthew, 
two of the biggeſt galleons in the whole 
Armada, and drove them upon the coaſt 
near Oſtend, where being diſabled, they 
were ſeized by the Zealanders, and carried | 
into Fluſhing, and their crews were made 
priſoners. | 

The Queen having at this very time, 
appointed 3o fail of Dutch ſhips to lie at 
anchor before Dunkirk, where the Duke 
of Parma was to have embarked in flat- 
bottomed boats, made purpoſely for the 
deſcent upon England, the Duke was ſo 
diſcouraged, that he gave over all thoughts 
of it; and the Spaniſh Admiral prepared 
to return homewards; but finding the 
winds ſo contrary for his paſſage through 
the Channel, he reſolved to ſail north about, 
and to reach the Spaniſh harbours by mak- 
ing the tour of the whole iſland. The 
Lord Admiral purſued the Spaniards till 
they were paſt Edinburgh Frith, and then 
meeting with bad weather, gave over the 
chace. Though a late writer on this pe- 
riod, viz. Mr. Hume, ſays it was for want 


of ammunition, with which, if the Engliſh 
had been duly ſupplied, they might have 
obliged the whole Armada to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. Such a concluſion would, in- 
deed, as the hiſtorian adds, have been 
more glorious to the Engliſh navy ; but 
the event proved altogether as fatal to the 
Spaniards; for their fleet was driven by 
tempeſts beyond the Orkney Iſlands. The 
thips had already loſt their anchors, 
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and were obliged to keep the ſea. The 
mariners, not accuſtomed to ſuch hard- 
ſhips, nor able to govern ſuch unwieldy 


veſſels in ſtormy weather, ſuffered their 
ſhips to drive either to the weſtern iſles of 
Scotland, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where 


multitudes, both of mariners and ſoldiers, 
as appeared by their bodies caſt aſhore, 
were miſerably ſhipwrecked. So that what 
with the deitruction made by the two ele- 
ments of fire and water, not one half of 
the boaſted Invincible Armada returned to 
Spain. | | | 
It appears from a ſummary of its loſs, 
by the moſt circumſtantial and moſt cre- 
dible hiſtorians of this reign, that the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia was beat up and down 
the ſeas of Scotland and Ireland ſome part 
of Auguſt, and all the month of September, 
miſerably toſt and ſhattered by tempeſtuous 
weather, inſomuch that he was forced to 
leave behind him 17 good ſhips that were 
now diſabled, after he had loſt 15 ſhips in 
the Engliſh Channel. That in the whole 
there periſhed, or were taken, 32 of the 
Spaniſh galeaces, on board of which were 
above 13,500 ſoldiers and mariners. That 
the priſoners of all ſorts, in Britain, Ire- 
land, and Zealand, were 2 or 3000. That 
of the abovementioned 13,500, there were 
5394 who were caſt away on the coaſt of 
Ireland, and either put to the ſword or 
hanged, to prevent their joining the Irifh 
rebels; for which purpoſe, there actually 
landed 600 Spaniards in the north part of 
Ireland, who being attacked and defeated 
by about 150 Engliſh, thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſword ſurrendered priſoners, and many 
of them were brought over to England, 
and committed to Bridewel in London. 
ARMAGH, sIE6GEs oF. A city of Ire- 
land, in the province of Ulſter, and capital 
of a county of its own name. It is ſituated 
near the river Kalin, about 30 miles fouth 
from Londonderry. In the year 1595, 
during the rebellion of Tyronne, or Fir- 
Oen, the cathedral was garrifoned. by the 
rebels, who attempted to make a defence, 


when Sir John Norreys, at the hcad of 
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the Queen's troops, appeared before it. 
However, their reſiſtance was but ſhort; 
for the walls being not very ſtrong, were 
ſoon deſtroyed, and the town ſoon after 
ſuffered the ſame fate. It: was afterwards 
rebuilt, and garriſoned by the Engliſh ; 
and in 1650 was taken by Oliver Crom- 


wel, with very little trouble. 


ARMENTIERS, sIECEs or. A ſmall 
town in French Flanders, 7 miles weſt 
from Liſle. This town was taken from 
the Spaniards by the Duke of Orleans, at 
the head of the French army in 1645, after 
a ſmall reſiſtance. But the Archduke Leo- 
pold, who, in the year 1647, entered the 
field. earlier than the French generals ex- 
pected, laid fiege to this place, which was 
defended pretty obſtinately by Du Pleſſis 
Belliare: but the ſuperiority of the be- 
ſiegers prevailed, and Du Pleſſis Belliare, 
with his garriſon, ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. However, the year fol- 
lowing, the Prince of Conde took it, after 
ſitting before it eight hours. It was after- 
wards confirmed to the French by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, made in 1668, 
and the French have ever ſince remained 
in poſſeſſion of it. | 

ARNHEIM, s$s1EGEs or. The capital 
of Guelderland, ſituated on the north bank 
of the Rhine, ten miles north from Nime- 
guen, in that part of Dutch Guelderland 
called Voluive. In the year 1585, this 
city was taken from the Spaniards by 
Count de Meurs, for the Dutch. In 1624, 
the Spaniards, commanded by Count Ber- 
gen, made an unſucceſsful attempt on it. 
And on the 13th of June, 1672, Marechal 
Turenne, at the head of a French army, 
appeared before it. His firſt work was to 
ſeize the bridge, which the citizens had 
begun to break down on his approach. 
He then made 150 horſe ſwim acroſs the 
river, to charge the rear of ſome Dutch 
troops that were marching near the town. 
This body fell upon the waggons and the 
baggage, carried off a booty of 12,000 
crowns, and took 200 of the enemy priſo- 
ners. Turenne then cauſed the bridge to 


| 


: 


ing reconnoitering the place, he was in ſuch. 
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be repaired, paſſed it the ſame night with 
his army, and prepared to batter the town 
in two places. As he was the next morn- 


danger, that a muſquet ball broke the hoof 
of his favourite horſe. However, the in- 
habitants ſeeing the preparations made for 
a ſiege, prevailed upon the town-council, 
and the garriſon, which conſiſted of 2000. 
men, to ſend a deputation to the Vifcount, 
and the French entered the town that 
morning before the capitulation was ſigned. 
' ARONA. A ſmall city of Upper Italy, 
in the county of Anghiera : it lies 35 miles 
weſt from Milan. It was taken by Prince 
Eugene from the French, in the year 1706, 
in conſequence of his great victory at 
Turin in the {ame year. 


ARQUES, BATTLE AT. A ſmall town 


of Upper Normandy, ſituated on the river 
Arques. Henry the III. of France, in the 
year 1588, cauſed the Duke of Guiſe to be 
aſſaſſinated at Blois, becauſe he thought 
the Duke's party, which was called the 
League, too powerful. However, this had 
not the intended effect: the tumult in- 
creaſed, inſomuch that Henry was obliged 
to call in the King of Navarre, and the 
Hugenots, to his afliſtance. The following 
year he was ſtabbed by Jaques Clement, a 
Jacobin Monk. In his laſt moments, he 
declared the King of Navarre his ſucceſſor, 
and that Prince aſſumed the name of Henry 
IV. Though his Swiſs troops, and ſome 
of the French nobility, took the oath of 
allegiance to the new monarch, he was 
deſerted by the Duke of Epernon, and 
other perſons of diſtinction; diſowned by 
the League as an heretic, and in danger of 
being abandoned by the Hugenots, who 
perceived him wavering in his religion. 
The Duke de Mayenne, brother to the 
Duke of Guiſe, being now at the head of 

the League, was perplexed how to. act. 
Some of his friends were for proclaiming 
him king ; others adviſed' him to compro- 
miſe matters with Henry, or oblige that 
prince to return to the boſom of the 


church.. But he rejected all their entrea- 


ties, 


AR 


ties, and reſolved to adhere to the articles || 
of the League, viz. to make Charles, Car- 


dinal of Bourbon, king. In this extremity, 
Henry IV. had recourſe: to Elizabeth, 

ueen of England, who generouſly pro- 
miſed. him both men and money. In ex- 
pectation of meeting theſe ſupplies, he 
marched: into Normandy with 7000 men, 


but was followed by the Duke de Mayenne 


at the head of a numerous army, who at 
length reduced him to the alternative of 
making a ſtand at Arques, againſt four 
times the number of his own troops, or of 
embarking for Dieppe, and taking refuge 
in England. The Duke de Mayenne be- 
came ſo certain of making the brave 
Henry IV. his priſoner, that he ſent cir- 
cular letters with this news all over 
France, and to the neighbouring courts ; 
and the parliament at "Fours was ſo con- 
eerned at receiving this advice, that they 
ſent deputies, requeſting the King to re- 


. fign the crown to the Cardinal, rather. 


than undergo the ignominy of being made 
a priſoner by the Duke. How he received 
this meſſage, or what anſwer he returned, 
we are not told; but both armies came 
to an action on the 21ſt day of September, 
1589. That of the Duke's, which began 
the attack, was poſted on an hill, from 
whence he advanced to. aſſault the town 
of Arques: but the reception he met 
with was ſo warm, that he thought proper 
to deſiſt from his enterprize ; and he ſpent 
three days without doing any thing. On 
the fourth, he made another effort to get 
poſſeſſion of the town; and having loſt 500 
men in this attack, he again retreated. 
Henry's troops fought with incredible va- 
lour, in order to free themſelves from a 
confinement which was both loathſome 
and miſerable. Mayenne retreated to the 
diſtance of ſeven or eight leagues ; but on 
the third day of his abſence, unexpectedly 
returned, and made ſome motion as if he 
intended to form a ſiege. Upon which, 
Henry made the neceſſary preparations for 
a defence; of which the Duke being in- 
formed, thought proper to lay aſide all fu- 
ture attempts, and make a final retreat. 


1477. 
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ARRACIFE, PLUNDERED. A port of 
Olinda, in Pernambuero, in Braſil, South 
America; which Captain James Lancaſter, 
an Engliſhman, in 1595, notwithſtanding 
it was defended by a caſtle, &c. with 7 
or 8 Engliſh veſlels, found means to enter, 
and made himſelf maſter. of the eaſtle, &c. 
which he plundered, as well as the h ouſs 
of the inhabitants, and FOI off great: 
riches. : 

ARRAS, SIEGE or. The capital! of 
Artois in the French Netherlands, ſituated 
on the river Scarpe, about 12'miles-ſouth- 


' welt from Douay. The Duke of Burgundy 
being {lain before Nancy in tlie year 1476, 
his daughter Mary became. foie heireſs to 


his great eſtates, whicls were left entirely 
expoſed, and at the mercy of the King of 
France. She was alſo without money, 
ſoldiers, or any other ſupport. Influenced: 
by this: unhappy ſituation of her affairs, 


ſhe reſolved to accept a propoſal which: 
Louis had made ſome months before, 
which was to marry the Dauphin, not- 


withſtanding the diſproportion of their 
ages. She was juſt twenty one, poſſeſſed 
of many perſonal accompliſhments, and of 
a beauty that captivated while it awed the' 
heart: and the Dauphin, who was weak 
and ſickly, was but in the ſeventh year of 
his age. But Louis, from a motive of 
graſping her poſſeſſions, baſely revoked: 
his word :: and Arras being one of' thoſe 
places that oppoſed his meaſures, he ſat 
down before it with his army in the year- 
The garriſon, however, not only 
made a vigorous defence, but the popu- 
lace, from their conſtant hatred to the 
French, affronted them from the ramparts: 
but theſe inſults coſt them dear. The 
city being ſoon forced to ſurrender, ſeve- 
ral of the citizens were beheaded, while 
others were baniſhed; and the King, as a- 
farther mark of his indignation, under- 
took to change the name of the city, giv-- 
ing it the appellation of Franchiſe, or- 
Francies as it is called in ſeveral public 
acts of that time. But kings, who are 


maſters of every thing elſe, are not ar- 


biters 
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biters of ſpeech: for, notwithſtanding the 
decree of this prince, the name of Arras 
has ever ſince continued. 

ARRAS, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. In 
conſequence of Maximilian's marriage, 
Arras became annexed to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, Under the Emperor Charles V. 
who was alſo King of Spain, the whole 
Netherlands were united; and at his reſig- 
nation, they were annexed to the crown 
of Spain, under the ſovereignty of Philip 
II. his ſon. But Louis XIII. King of 
France, having married this monarch's 
daughter Anne, he, in her right, laid 
claim to the Netherlands. In the courſe 
of this diſpute, Arras was one of thoſe 
places taken by the French. The Mare- 
chals Chatillon and Meilleray, on the r2th 
of ſune, 1640, appeared before it. The 
ſiege being puſhed on vigorouſly, the Car- 
dinal Infante was neceſſitated to march in 
perſon to its relief. He formed a camp 
round the mount of St. Eloi, by which 
means he cut off the French convoys. 
Meilleray found means to elude his vigi- 


lance, and to ſteal away with 3000 horſe, 


and as many foot, to eſcort a large convoy, 
expected every day. When the Cardinal 
was informed of this, he determined to 
attack the French lines, which were double. 
He forced the firſt with terrible ſlaughter, 
notwithſtanding a brave reſiſtance made 
by Chatillon.. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
he attacked the ſecond with equal intrepi- 
dity, and the garriſon, to ſecond his ope- 
rations, made a furious ſally. In this 
emergency, Chatillon had recourſe to an 
expedient which has done him immortal 
honour. Finding the lines were no longer 
tenable againſt the enemy's heroiſm and 
ardour, he let their troops take poſſeſſion 
of them, while his, with an incredible 
reſolution, attacked them in flank, as they 
were marching in. This unexpected fire 
ſoon threw the Spaniards into confuſion, 
and Meilleray coming up at this inſtant, 
completed their diſorder, The Cardinal 
made a precipitate retreat, and left- near 
2000 Spaniards ſlain on the field of battle. 
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The French are ſaid to have loſt two-thirds 


of that number in this action, and the 
other in the courſe of the ſiege, which 


continued to the gth of Auguſt, when the 


garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war. 

ARRAS, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. 
The Spaniſh Netherlands were not a little 
affected at the taking of Arras by an enter- 
priſing nation, though they ſuffered four- 
teen years to paſs without making any at- 
tempts to repoſſeſs it. At length the 
Prince of Conde, now an ally of the Spa- 
niards, prevailed upon the Archduke, in the 
year 1654, to inveſt Arras with an army 
of 32,000 men. The Prince of Conde was 
induced to adviſe this conqueſt, on account 
of the French General, Faber's, having laid 
ſiege to Stenay, a town of his; and the 
Archduke was encouraged to undertake it, 
by conſidering the weakneſs of its garriſon. 
Mondejeu, afterwards Marechal de Schu- 
lemburg, its governor, had ſent almoſt all 
his horſe into a flying camp, commanded 
by de Bar, who was to cover the neigh- 
bouring places, and throw himſelf into the 
firſt that ſhould be threatened. It was 
not poſlible for de Bar to get back again 
into Arras; ſo that Mondejeu had with 
him but 2500 foot, and 100 horſe, when 
his fortreſs was beſieged. Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, alarmed at the enterprize of the 
Spaniards, had recourſe to the Viſcount 
Turenne, who at that time covered the 
ſiege of Stenay, offering him to conſent to 
raiſe that ſiege, in caſe he thought the 
troops employed there, were neceſſary for 
the relief of Arras. But Turenne did not 
think it adviſable to quit the deſign upon 
Stenay, and therefore marched towards 
Arras, with the Marechal de la Ferte, at 
the head of only 1400 men 

The French army, commanded by Tu- 
renne and la Ferte, being too weak to ven- 
ture an engagement in the open field, with 
troops ſo numerous as thoſe of the enemy, 
waited near Peronne till the Spaniards had 
almoſt finiſhed their lines. From Peronne 
the army marched ſeven leagues, and en- 


camped the firſt day at Sains, between 
| Cambray 
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Cambray and Arras; the next day it ar- 
rived at Mouchi le Preux, a village that 
ſtands a league and a half from Arras, up- 
on an eminence that overlooks a valley, 
which the Scarpe waters on one ſide, and 
the Cogeul on the other. 

The trenches were opened on the 14th, 
and the beſieged diſputed every inch of 
ground with incredible courage. At a 
month's end the Spaniards, with the loſs 
of near 2000 men, had only taken an horn- 
work, which it was neceſſary to be maſ- 
ters of before they could get to the coun- 
terſcarp of the halfmoon, which was before 
the ditch. During all this time Mondejeu 
was continually ſending meſſengers to ac- 
quaint the generals with the condition of 
the place, and, according to the common 
method of governors, pretended to be more 
preſſed than he actually was. 

The Spaniards, whoſe lines of circum- 
vallation were twelve foot broad and ten 
deep, with an advance-ditch, nine feet in 
breadth and ſix in depth, had built re- 


doubts and little forts at certain diſtances, 


planted artillery in all parts, and raiſed 
epaulments to cover themſelves from the 
cannon. In the ſpace between the cir- 
cumvallation and its advance-ditch, they 
had dug twelve rows of holes, or little 
wells, four feet deep, and a foot and a 
half over, diſpoſed chequerwiſe, and in 
the intervals had fixed two palliſades, a 
foot and a half high, to ſtop and hamper 
the horſes. In ſhort, they had fortified 
their camp with all kinds of works, even 
ſuch as were leaſt in uſe. In theſe lines 


of a wide circumference, the Spaniſh 


quarter, commanded by the Count de 
Fuenſaldagne, was to the north, on the 
ſide of the road to Lens: the Prince of 
Conde, at the head of the French, and the 


Duke of Wirtemberg, with his troops, 


were poſted to the ſouth; the quarter 
where the Archduke was lodged with the 
Germans and Flemiſh forces, reached to 
the caſt from Courtrai road to the Scarpe. 
Dom Fernand de Solis, with the Italians, 


and Prince Francis de Lorrain, with his ; thorns all along the circumvallation. In 


ARR 


troops, extended themſelves on the weſt 


from Perne to the ſouth. 

The French court, which was then at 
Peronne, ſent an order for attacking. The 
day fixed was the 24th of Auguſt, the eve 
of St. Louis. It was reſolved to make the 
chief puſh at Dom Fernand de Solis's quar- 
ter, and that part of Fuenſaldagne's which 
was the neareſt to it; theſe places being 
the weakeſt, and the fartheſt from the 
Prince of Conde; and to make at the 
fame time three falſe attacks, one on the 
ſide of Conde, a ſecond on the further part 
of Fuenſaldagne's quarter, and a third on 
that of Duke Francis of Lorrain. The 
ſoldiers provided themſelves with faſcines, 
hurdles, and all the tools neceſſary for 
ſuch an enterprize; and public prayers 
were offered at the head of each battalion 
and each ſquadron. At ſun-ſet the armies 
began to croſs the Scarpe over four bridges; 
no troops were left to guard the baggage, 


becauſe it was to follow immediately after 


ſun-riſe : the pioneers advanced at the 
head of each battalion : each trooper car- 
ried before him two faſcines, and the 
muſqueteers carefully concealed their light- 
ed matches. The march was made in 
filence, and with ſo much order and ex- 
actneſs, that they arrived preciſely at the 
place and time appointed for joining the 
troops of Hocquincourt, but the latter 
were not yet come. The moon, which 
had ſhone till then, went down ; the wea- 
ther grew cloudy, and a wind riſing, and 
blowing from the enemy's camp, hindered. 
them from hearing any noiſe. Turenne 
and la Ferte,without waiting for Hocquin- 
court, made their troops turn to the left, 
and march with a wide front ſtraight to the 
lines. 

Two hundred paces from the lines, the 
wind quickening the fire of the matches, 
and the glow appearing the brighter from 
the darkneſs of the night, they were ſud- 
denly diſcovered ; theſe lights gave the 
enemy the firſt alarm, who inſtantly fired 
three cannon, and lighted up their lan- 
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the meantime, the infantry of 'Turenne's 


firſt line paſſed the advance-ditch, covered 
the little wells, tore down the palliſades, 


and finding leſs reſiſtance than they had at 
firſt apprehended, went on to the ſecond 
ditch. Some of them paſſed it even be- 


fore the ditch was filled up; and Fiſica, a 


captain in Turenne's regiment, planted 
the colours of his company on the parapet, 
crying out, Vive Turenne.“ This was 
no more than was neceſſary to encourage 
the reſt of the battalions, who being {till 
full of diffidence, durſt not approach; but 
then all taking courage, the five battalions 


broke through, and made a way for the | 


cavalry. La Ferte's attack had not been 
ſo fortunate; the greateſt part of his ſol- 
diers could not puſh to the ſecond ditch ; 
they were vigorouſly repulſed by the 
Spaniards; nor were they able afterwards 
to enter the lines, but by the help of Tu- 
renne's troops. D' Hocquincourt not ar- 
riving till towards morning, found the 
enemy in conſternation, and therefore eaſily 


made his way through Dom Fernand's quar- 


ter, into that of Duke Francis of Lorrain. 
The Italians and Lorrainers being forced 
in all parts, now forſook their intrench- 
ments, carrying diſorder and terror into 
the other quarters. The day was be- 
ginning to break, when Conde alone hav- 
ing croſſed through the Archduke's quar- 


ter, adviſing him to think of a retreat, and 


marched with what cavalry he could get 
together to ſtop the fury of the French. 
He fell firſt upon thoſe who were buſied 
in plundering, then beat la Ferte, who in- 
conſiderately came down from an eminence, 
but he durſt not puſh him, becauſe he per- 
ceived a body of troops that had taken 
poſſeſſion of the poſt which the Marechal 
had quitted ; he therefore retired to a 
neighbouring hill, with an intention, as 
ſoon as his infantry ſhould join him, to at- 


_ tack the troops he ſaw upon the eminence. 


Turenne. (for it was he) had there aſſem- 
bled all the troops he could, and cauſed 
ſome cannon to be brought thither: the 


fire of this artillery ſtopt the. battalions 
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which Conde would have marched againſt 
him, and ſo diſcouraged them, that in 
{pite of all the Prince could do, he was 
obliged to deſiſt; and the more as Caſtle- 
nau, who at the ſame time had entered 
Arras with the battalions of du Pleſſis, ſal- 
lied out from thence with Mondejeu, and 
all the cavalry of the place. | 
Conde and Turenne, without being told 

it, eaſily gueſſed where each other was. 
By the prudent conduct ſhewn in not 
puſhing la Ferte too far, 'Turenne judged 
that Conde commanded the troops which 
had beat him; and the Prince did not 
doubt but it was Turenne who had poſted 
himſelf upon the eminence before-men- 


| tioned, and durſt not attack him. Tu- 


renne, ſatisfied with having forced the 
Prince to quit his poſt, did not think pro- 
per to purſue him. The Marquis de Belle- 
fond attacked the Prince's rear-guard in 
its paſſage over the Scarpe, but was ſo 
warmly received, as to be forced to retire 
with loſs. Conde croſſed the river, quitted 
his intrenchment, rallied his ſcattered 
troops, and marched them in good order 
to Cambray. This retreat did him infinite 
honour. The other generals of the enemy 
followed his example as well as they 
could. 'The Archduke, and the Count de 


Fuenſaldagne made their eſcape, with only 


a ſquadron or two, by the road to Douay, 
through the baggage of the French army. 
Leopold (the Archduke) was known, and 
would have been taken priſoner, had any 
troops been left in the camp at Mouchi le 
Preux. 

Marechal d'Hocquincourt, who had en- 


| tered the lines with his horſe, had found 


no obſtacle in his way till he came to the 
brook that divided the Lorrainers quarter 
from that of Conde; but he had there met 
with the Count de Marſin, at the head of 
ſeveral ſquadrons, who defended the paſ- 
ſage fo well, that the greater part of the 
infantry of that quarter had time to eſcape. 
Marſin retired in good order, quitted the 
lines, and joined Conde, at the time that he 
was rallying his troops. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who commanded the two falſe 
attacks made by the troops of la Ferte and 
Hocquincourt, followed their orders ex- 
actly, ſucceeded in what they undertook, 
and enriched themſelves with the booty 


they found in the quarters of the Spaniards 


and the Lorrainers. Traci, who com- 
manded the third falſe attack that was to 
be made by the troops of Turenne, was 
not ſo fortunate; he had marched towards 
the quarters of the Prince of Conde, which 


were directly oppoſite to thoſe of Dom 


Fernand, and ſtaid in a bottom, purſuant 
to his orders, waiting till the general at- 
tack ſnould begin; but the diſtance, and 
the wind, hindered him from hearing the 
noiſe of what paſſed in the camp; he 
learned nothing of it till day-break, when 
he ſaw the enemy retiring. 

The loſs was very inconſiderable in the 
French army; Turenne had a contuſion 
by a muſquet-ball; the Count de Broglio's 
thigh was broke by another; but very 
few ſubalterns were killed, and not above 
400 of the ſoldiers. 'The enemy loſt near 
3000 men, killed and taken priſoners; 63 
pieces of cannon, 2000 waggons, 9000 
horſes, all the equipage of the officers, and 
the baggage of the whole army. | 

ARROC, 1SLAND OF, TAKEN in 1409, 
It was taken from the Ducheſs of Holſtein, 
Widow of Count Gerhard, by Eric, King 

of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, on ac- 
count of its having adhered to that Prin- 
ceſs, while ſhe attempted to ſhake off the 
yoke of the Danes. | | 

ARUNDEL CASTLE. In the town of 
Arundel, fituated near the mouth of the 
river Arran in Suſſex, 50 miles ſouth-weſt 
from London. In the year 1644, the time 
of the grand rebellion, this caſtle being 
poſſeſſed by the parliament's forces, Lord 
Hopton took it for the king after a ſiege 
of three days, when the garriſon ſurren- 
dered upon terms. But Sir William Waller, 
by virtue of an order from parliament, 
having procured a reinforcement, retook 
the caſtle in the ſame year, and obliged 
the garriſon to ſurrender priſoners of war. 

NuMs, IV, 


ASC 


ASCALON, BATTLE AT. A city of 
Judea, now part of Aſiatic Turkey. Ri- 
chard I. King of England, immediately 
after the taking of Acon, projected the 
ſiege of Aſcalon; but Saladine, with his 
army, having poſted himſelf under cover 
of the city, Richard found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of firſt giving him battle, or 
of dropping his enterprize ; he therefore 
prepared to attack the Sultan's army, which 
is {aid to have exceeded 100,000 men. 
King Richard, on the 16th of September, 
1191, came to an action: James of Avel- 
nes commanded on his right, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, with the French 
troops, on the left, the King reſerving 
for himſelf the center; the whole allied 
army not exceeding 40,000 men. The 
Sultan concealed his ſuperiority behind the 
eminences on which he was poſted; and 
Richard ordered James of Aveſnes to at- 
tack, which he did with great intrepidity ; 
but the Turks received him, ſupported 
with a vaſt ſuperiority, and at length re- 
pulſed the wing, with the loſs of its com- 
mander. The Duke of Burgundy, with 
his French troops, alſo made a vigorous 
attack, and obliged the enemy to give 
way; but he purſuing the broken troops, 
was ſurrounded by the Sultan, who ſeeing 
him advance, ſurrounded him in ſuch a 
manner, that he could not extricate him- 
ſelf. Richard, in the center, fought with 
better ſucceſs; he drove the enemy be- 
fore him, and ſeeing the Duke in danger, 
haſtened to his relief. Some authors ſay 
the King in this reſolute charge was en- 
gaged perſonally with the brave Sal-dine ; 
but whether it be true or not, he per- 
formed prodigies of valour. The right by 
this time were rallied, and attacking the 
Infidels with great impetuolity, obliged 
them to give way. The battle now had. 
a new face; the Duke of Burgundy was 
reinſtated in his former poſition, and the 
whole army began to preſs forwards, and 
at length obliging the Infidels to retreat, 
Richard obtained a complete victory, with 
the loſs of about 4000 men; but the enemy 
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is ſaid to have loſt above 40,000, The 
King took poſſeſſion of the city, and began 
to fortify it. Soon after, in the deſerts 
near Jeruſalem,he met with the Babylonian 
caravan, carrying great quantities of rich 
merchandize -and proviſions to Jeruſalem, 
upon which he defeated the troops who 
guarded it, and took 3ooo loaded camels, 
and 4000 horſes and mules, together with 
a large booty, which he diſtributed among 
his ſoldiers. 

ASCHEROD, a city ſituated in Livonia. 
It was taken by the Czar Baſilides in 1577, 
when he committed the moſt unheard of 
cruelties upon the inhabitants. 

ASHDOWN, BATTLE Ar. A hilly tract 
of country near Reading in Berkſhire. In 
the year 871, the Daniſh army, commanded 
by Ivar their king, being encamped near 
Reading, Ethelred I. reſolved to diſlodge 
them, and marched, with his brother Alfred, 
againſt them. Alfred commanding the van, 
attacked the Dane before his brother was 
near enough to ſupport him. The enemy, 
being poſted on ſome eminences, repulſed 
him, and his troops were on the point of flying, 
when Ethelred came to his aſſiſtance. The 
Danes were now repulſed in their turn, 
and a terrible ſlaughter enſued ; and being 
put into confuſion, they were obliged to 
throw themſelves into Reading, which 
they had fortified for their preſervation. 
'The purſuit proved more fatal to them than 


the action; for in it were killed ſix of their 


beſt officers. | | 
ASHDOWN, by ſome writers called 
ASSANDUN, BATTLE AT. A village in 
Eſſex, ſouth of Chelmsford, near Billerica. 
At the death of Ethelred II. King of Eng- 
land, there was a conteſt for the ſucceſſion : 


the citizens of London, and many of the 


nobility were for Edmund, the late king's 
fon, whom they proclaimed king: the 
clergy, and ſome others, were for Canute, 
the Dane, and endeavoured to ſupport 
him. Five battles were fought between 
theſe rivals, Penne, Sceorſton, Brentford, 


Ottenford, and Aſhdown, which was the 


the laſt, Edmund was now reſolyed. to 


ASO 
ſtrike a deciſive blow, and came up with 


his adverſary at Aſhdown, having lately 
defeated him in Kent; where by a vigo- 


rous attack, in which he exhibited the moſt 


extraordinary proofs of courage, he obliged . 
the enemy to give way; but the Danes 
afterwards recovering from their con- 
ſternation, attacked him in their turn; 
but were on the point of being totally de- 
feated, when the infamous Edric, with the 
whole right wing of the Engliſh, wheeled 
off and fled. The troops who compoſed 
the left, ſeeing themſelves deſerted, fled 
too, notwithſtanding all the efforts of Ed- 
mund to rally them; and the Danes pur- 
ſuing with their uſual ferocity, made a 
terrible ſlaughter. Huntingdon tells us 
this action was fought on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1016, in which were ſlain the 
Dukes Ulfketel, Edred, Goodwin, Elfric, 
&c. and that Edmund not chooſing the 
ſituation of a king, i. e. near the royal 
ſtandard, in the center, put himſelf at the 
head of his left, and charged in perſon, 
All our hiſtorians agree, that Edric brought 
on this defeat by his treacherous conduct. 
Here Canute built a church in memory of 
this victory. | 

ASOPH, s1t6ts oF. The capital of a 
government of the ſame name on the fron- 
tiers of Ruſſia, ſituated on the ſouth ſhore 
of the river Don, near its mouth, and a 
little eaſt of the Palus Meotis, or ſea of 
Aſoph. In the twelfth century, this town, 
being in poſſeſſion of the Polowtzi, was 
deſtroyed, as well as the adjacent country, 
by the Ruilians. | 

In the thirteenth century the Genoeſe 
became maſters of it, but ſoon after the 
Tartars took it from them. 

The Turks next got poſieiſion of it, and 
maintained it till the year 1637, when it 
was taken by the Coſſacks. | 

In the year 1641, the Turks beſieged 
it, and though the Coſfacks made a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, took the place; and the fol- 
lowing year blew up the town, and burned 
it: however, they ſoon after rebuilt the 


town, and in the year 1672, ſtrongly for- 


tified 
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tified it; at which the late Czar, Peter 
the Great, took umbrage. 

ASOPH, $IEGE oF. The year 1695 be- 
held the firſt campaign of the two moſt 
formidable monarchs of Europe, Peter, 
Czar of Muſcovy, and Muſtapha II. Em- 
peror of the Turks. The former re- 
{olved to poſſeſs himſelf of Aſoph, and for 
this purpoſe, aſſembled an army of near 
90,000 men, which he put under the com- 
mand of his moſt experienced generals, 
entering himſelf only in the quality of an 
enſign. The army was divided into two 
bodies; while one was to form the ſiege, 
the other was to cover it from any diſturb- 
ances of the enemy; but this did not pre- 
vent their throwing ſuccours into the town. 
The Czar had no fleet, and the Turks con- 
tinually threw in freſh ſupplies by water. 
The garriſon made a reſolute defence for 
above two months, when the Ruſſians 
turned the ſiege into a blockade, though 
they had taken the two ſtrong towers be- 
fore the town. Their being diſappointed 
in making any further progreſs, is {aid to 
have been owing to the treachery of one 
Jacob, an Italian, employed in the artillery, 
who having been ill uſed by his officer, 
nailed up the cannon upon his batteries, 
deſerted to the enemy in the town, and 
informed them of what he had done. The 
garriſon, on receiving this news, made a 
vigorous and well-concerted ſally, which 
put the Ruſſians into terrible confuſion. 
This firſt campaign of the Czar, and the 
accounts of whatever he performed him- 
ſelf, were ſo advantageouſly related, as 
gave the world an idea of him quite dif- 
ferent from what had been conceived of 
any of his predeceſſors, and began to raiſe 
thoſe hopes of him, which were after- 


wards fully accompliſhed. But fame was. 


ſomewhat too ſpeedy, when ſhe carried the 
news of the reduction of Aſoph, at the 
very inſtant the deſign miſcarried. 
ASOPH, siEGE oF. In 1696, the year 
following, Peter the Great equipped alarge 
fleet, and ſat down a ſecond time before 
Aſoph. Some Turkiſh veſſels appeared at 
the mouth of the river to throw ſuccours 


ASS 


into the town as uſual, when the Czar, 


on board his own ſhips, attacked them 
very gallantly : ſome of theſe veſlels he 
took, while the reſt fled. Another attempt 
was made to relieve the garriſon, but the 
Czar beat them off, and purſued them to 
the ſand bar which lies near Aſoph. Mean 
while the ſiege was preſſed very hard by 
General Gordon, a Scotſman ; and the be- 
ſieged made ſeveral efforts to repel the aſ- 
{ailants, but to no effect; they rather 
ſerved to animate them in their reiterated 
attacks. At length, on the 28th of July, 
the garriſon, being reduced to the laſt ex- 


tremity by the want of proviſions, offered 


to capitulate. They obtained honourable 
conditions, but marched out without their 
arms. 'The Czar ſtipulated that Jacob, 
the treacherous engineer, ſhould be deli- 
vered up to him. He was carried to Moſ- 
cow, where he was broke alive upon the 
wheel, after having been tortured three 
times upon the pine. This puniſhment is 
executed in the following manner: the 
criminals hands being tied together behind 
his back, he is drawn up by a rope faſt- 


ened to them, having a large weight 


hanging to his feet; his ſhoulders bejng 
turned out of joint, and his arms coming 
over his head, the executioner is then to 
give him ſo many ſtrokes as the judge has 
ordered, while a clerk examines the offen- 
der; which being done, his arms are put 
into joint again, and he is either diſmiſſed, 
or ſent back to priſon. The Czar fortified 
Aſoph in the modern way; but reſtored it 
in the year 1711, by the peace of Prutſch. 

The Ruſſians took it again in the year 
1736, but were obliged to diſmantle it by 
the treaty of Belgrade, made in 1739, 
though it is {till ſubje& to them. 

. ASSENS, cITY OF, TAKEN IN 1535. It 
is ſituated in the iſland of Fionia or Funer ; 
and during the conteſt between the Swedes, 
and Chriſtian III. King of Denmark, whole 
yoke they wanted to ſhake off, this city 
was taken by thelatter, after he had gained 
a conſiderable victory over the Swediſh 
army on the ſame iſland. 
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AS TI ABANDONED, AND BATTLE AT. of it. The temple of Minerva, in the 


A city of Piedmont in Italy, ſituated on 
the river Panaro, 30 miles eaſt from Turin. 


In 1705, the French abandoned it through 


a miſtake; for the Duke de Feuillade cau- 
ſing an order to be drawn up for the aban- 
doning of Acqui, his ſecretary wrote Aſti. 
They left it without blowing up the forti- 
fications, and the Savoyards immediately 
took poſſeſſion of it. But it being the beſt 
conveniency the Duke had for ſupplying 
himſelf with proviſions, he formed a deſign 
for retaking it; of which the Count de 
Stahrenberg being appriſed, reſolved to 
fruſtrate. He marched with two batta- 
lions, and 150 grenadiers, to take the 
Duke's convoy: but Feuillade heard of his 


motion, and marched with 20 ſquadrons, 


and all his infantry, to oppoſe him. They 
came to an action near Aſti, on the 8th of 
November, which laſted about three hours, 
and was very ſharp : but the ſuperiority 
of Feuillade's forces prevailed, though 
twice repulſed. Yet the Count threw him- 
ſelf into the city, which defeated the 
Duke's project. | 
ASTRACAN, cITY OF, TAKEN IN 1552. 
This city is ſituated in an iſland of the 
Wolga, and was taken from the Nagayan 
Tartars, whoſe capital it was, by John 
Baſilides, the firſt ſovereign of Ruſſia, who 
took the title of Czar. Steno Radrin, at 
the head of ſome Don Coſſacks, took this 
city and plundered it, in 1553. But the 
next year, the Czar retook it and diſperſed 
the rebels. In the reign of Peter the Great, 
4 new infurrection happened, which laſted 
two years, when the rebels ſurpriſed this 
City, cut in pieces the governor, and maſ- 
ſacred moſt of the inhabitants 
ATHENS, Sit6E or. The capital of 
Livadia, a province of European Turkey, 
a city famous in ancient hiſtory, and that 


{till retains ſome {mall part of its former 


iplendor. It ſtands in the middle of a 
large plain, near the river Iliſſus, about 

miles eaſt from the iſthmus of Corinth. The 
preſent town does not lie round the caſtle 
28 anciently, but on the north-weſt ſide 


| 


caſtle, is ſtill entire, and ſaid by modern 
travellers to be, without compariſon, the 
fineſt in the world. The Turks and Vene- 
tians have had ſome diſputes concerning 
the poſſeſſion of this place, and have occa- 
ſionally abandoned it to each other, in 
conſequence of other actions. In the year 
1687, it being in the hands of the Turks, 
the Venetians ſent a fleet to take it. The 
ſhips having landed the troops, the garriſon, 
which conſiſted only of four hundred 
Turks, fled into the caſtle, and made a 
ſhew as if they intended to make a vigo- 
rous defence. Some batteries were erected 
by the Venetians, and preparations made 
for a ſiege, when ſome bombs being diſ- 
charged, and one of the ſhells falling into 
the powder magazine, blew up a great part 
of the caſtle into the air, and buried many 


people in its ruins. The Turks, frightened _ 


by this diſaſter, deſired to capitulate, aſking 
no other conditions than permiſſion to 
take away as many goods as they could 
carry on their ſhoulders, and to be tranſ- 
ported to Smyrna, which were granted. 
But the Turks have ſince retaken it, and 
are ſtil] in poſſeſſion of it. 

ATHLONE, sIEGE or. A ſtrong town 
in the counties of Weſt-Meath and Roſ- 
common, in Ireland, ſituated on the river 
Shannon, 60 miles weſt of Dublin, King 
William III. after the battle of the Boyne, 
detached Lieutenant-General Douglas, with 
12,000 men, to beſiege Athlone. On the 
17th of July, 1690, that General appeared 
before it, and ſent a drummer to ſummon 
it to ſurrender: but Colonel Grace, the 
governor, a reſolute man, fired a piſtol at 
the meſſenger, ſaying, © That ſuch were 
the terms he was for.” Upon this an- 
ſwer, Douglas reſolved to attack the place, 
though, it being ſtrong by ſituation, and 
defended by a caſtle, his force was not an- 
{werable to his undertaking: however, he 
immediately planted two field pieces to 
prejudice the enemy's guns, and commanded 
faſcines to be made, in order to fill up the 
ditch. Having finiſhed a battery of ſix 


guns, 
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caſtle; but it being both too ſmall and too 
high for an aſſault, no attempt was made to 
enter it. Notwithſtanding this, the firing 


_ continued very briſk on both ſides: but the 


beliegers having loſt Mr. Nelſon, their beſt 
gunner, and the cavalry ſuftering very much 
for want of forage, and at the ſame time 
it being reported that Sarsfield was advan- 
cing with 15,000 men to relieve the place, 
Douglas held a council of war, wherein it 
was thought fit to raiſe the ſiege, which 
he accordingly did on the 25th, having 
loſt near 400 men before the town: the 
greateſt part of them died of ſickneſs. 
ATHLONE, sIECE oF. General Ginckle 
having been reinforced by Mr. Mackay, 
advanced in June, 1691, to Athlone, ap- 
peared before it on the 19th, and beat the 
enemy from ſeveral out-ditches of the 
Engliſh town on this fide the Shannon, 
and lodged his troops there. The next 
day a battery of ten eighteen pounders 
having ruined a baſtion near the water-lide, 
looking towards Laneſborough, the General 
ordered an aſſault to be made, which was 
performed accordingly; and though the 
Iriſh made conſiderable reſiſtance, yet the 
Engliſh went on, and kept firing till they 
came to the breach, which a French cap- 
tain of grenadiers firſt mounted, throwing 
his grenade, firing his piecc, and ordering 
his men to do the ſame. His bravery ſo 
encouraged his party, that though he was 
killed in the action, yet the Iriſh were ſoon 
forced to quit their poſt, ſome retiring 
over the bridge to the Connaught ſide, 


and the reſt leaped into the Shannon, 


where many were drowned. 

After this ſucceſs, batteries were planted 
againſt the Iriſh town, which being finiſhed 
by the 22d, the cannon and mortars began 
to play very briſkly on the north-caſt ſide of 
the caſtle, where it was weakeſt, and con- 
tinned to do fo the next day, when the 
pontoons came up. The 25th was ſpent in 


railing batteries, one below and another 


above the bridge, while a third battery 
was erected without the town wall by the 


uns, the beſiegers made a breach in the | 


— 


AT H 
river ſide, oppoſite to a baſtion which the 
Iriſh had made on the other ſide the river. 
At the ſame time the General was con- 
triving methods to march part of his army 
over the Shannon, at a ford towards 
Laneſborough; but that deſign being fruſ- 
trated, he reſolved to force his way through 
Athlone, and' therefore laboured hard to 
gain the bridge, in which attempt he found 
no ſmall difficulty. However, on the 
27th in the evening, the Englith burned 
the wooden breaſt-work which the enemy 
had made on the other ſide of the broken 
arch, and the next morning had laid their 
beams over, and partly planked them, 


which a party of the beſieged endeavouring 


to deſtroy, they were all killed in the at- 
tempt. This did not deter another party 
of ten men from ſetting about the ſanſe 
work, which they reſolutely effected, 
throwing down the planks and beams into 
the river, notwithſtanding all the firing 
and ſkill of the Engliſh, which made the 
General reſolve to carry on the work by a 
cloſe gallery on the bridge, and to paſs the 
Shannon the next day. 

On the zoth, a council of war being 
held, it was warmly debated, whether it 
were adviſable to make another attempt, 
or to draw off, There were not wanting 
{trong reaſons for the latter ; but the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, the Major-Generals Mac- 
kay, Talmaſh, Rouvigny, (afterwards Earl 
of Galway) and Tetteau, and Colonel 
Cambon urged, That no brave action 
could be performed without hazard; that 
the attempt was like to be attended with 
“ {ucceſs:” and they proffered themſelves 
te be the firſt who ſhould paſs the river 
and attack the enemy. Their opinion ha- 
ving prevalled, the detachment drawn out 
the day before were ordered ſtill to be in 
readineſs ; and the General gave command 
that they ſhould be brought down by ſix 
o'clock, the uſual hour of relieving the 
guards, that the enemy might not ſuſpect 
the deſign, which indeed they did not. 
All things being ready, the conjuncture 


| favourable, and the ſignal given, Captain 


Sandys, 
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Sandys, and two lieutenants, led the firſt | 


party of 60 grenadiers, all in armour, and 
20 abreaſt, ſeconded by another ſtrong de- 
tachment of grenadiers, which were to be 
ſupported by ſix battalions of foot, and 
with an unparallelled reſolution took the 
ford that was a little to the left of the 
bridge, againſt a baſtion of the enemy's, 
the ſtream being very rapid, and the paſſage 
very difficult, by reaſon of ſome great 
ſtones that were in the river. But at 


length they, by an incredible effort of 


bravery, forced their way :through the 
enemy's bullets, fire, and ſmoke, and ha- 
ving gained the oppoſite bank, the reſt 
laid planks over the 'broken part of the 
bridge, while the others were preparing 
the pontoons. By this means the Engliſh 
paſſed over ſo faſt, that in leſs than half 


an hour they were maſters of the town, | 


and poſſeſſed themſelves of the works that 
remained entire towards the enemy's camp; 
the Iriſh being ſo amazed at the ſudden- 
neſs of the attack, and reſolution of the 
Engliſh, that they quickly abandoned the 
place, and fled to the army, though not 
without conſiderable loſs. The beſiegers 
had not above 50 men killed in this memo- 
rable action, which Mackay, Tetteau, 
and la Meillioniere, conducted with great 
vigour; and to the good ſucceſs whereof 
Talmaſh, who went with the grenadiers 
as a volunteer, the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
Count Naſſau, and Brigadier Bellaſis, greatly 
contributed by their courage and preſence 
of mind. | 
AUBEROCHE, BATTLE AT. A town of 
Limoſin in France. In the year 1344, 
Edward III. King of England, ſent over 
the Earl of Derby, with a body of troops, 
tomaintain his territories in France, which 
the enemy attempted to reduce. 'The 
Count de Plile Jourdain, having, with 
12,000 men, laid ſiege to Auberoche, 
which was defended by a ſmall Engliſh 
garriſon, he battered the town with en- 
gines ſo furiouſly, that within 6 or 7 days, 
the fortifications were almoſt ruined. 


Derby underſtanding the diſtreſs of his 


a 
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countrymen, marched out of Bourdeaux 
by night, with a ſmall number of lances 
and bowmen. .He had ſent orders to the 
Earl of Pembroke, who lay at Bergerac, 
to meet him with a reinforement at Li- 
bourne, which he reached unperceived 
before morning. Here having halted all 
day, in expectation of being joined by Pem- 
broke, he proceeded on his march at night, 
and early in the morning arrived at a 
wood, at the diſtance of two leagues from 
Auberoche. In this ſituation he continued 
the beſt part of the day, till deſpairing of 
the reinforcement, he, by the advice of 
the gallant Sir Walter de Mann, reſolved 
to beat up the French quarters while they 
were at ſupper. With this view the Eng- 
liſh marched, under cover of the wood, 
till they were cloſe to one quarter of their 
camp; then fell upon them ſo unexpectedly, 
that the Counts de Vifle, Perigort, and 
Valentinois, were taken in their tents, 
before they had time to make the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance; and their ſoldiers were charged 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that they could 
make very little oppoſition. But while 
this quarter was thrown into confuſion, 
the other half of the French army, com- 
manded by the Count of Commines, took 
to their arms, and being drawn up in 
order of battle, advanced againſt the Eng- 
liſh, The Earl of Derby, though his forces 
were greatly inferior to theirs in point of 
number, reſolved to make one vigorous 
effort to complete the work he had ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully begun, and attacked the enemy 
with incredible impetuoſity. He met with 
a very warm reception, and an. obſtinate 
engagement enſuing, both ſides fought a 
long time with dubious ſucceſs, until the 
garriſon of Auberoche hearing the trum- 
pets ſound the charge on both ſides, and 
deſcrying from a tower ſome Engliſh ban- 
ners, as it was now the twilight, forth- 
with made a fally, and falling on the rear 
of the French, decided the fate of the 
battle. The enemy were immediately 


thrown into diſorder, and utterly defeated, 


with conſiderable ſlaughter; their loſs 
amounting 


AVE. AUG 


amounting to about F ooo men killed and an army of Spaniards, was intrenched at 


taken priſoners, among whom were many 
gentlemen of diſtinction. The loſs of the 
Engliſh was not above 250 or 300 men; 
the whole army not conſiſting of more than 
4000 men. This action put King Edward's 
affairs in France on a good footing, and in 
{ome meaſure, may be ſaid to have brought 
on the famous battle at Creſſy. 

AUBIN, (ST.) BATTLE Ar. A ſmall 
town of Brittany in France, 12 miles north- 
eaſt from Rennes. About the year 1486, 
the Duke of Brittany having diſguſted his 
nobles, the ſeeds of faction began quickly 
to get root. 'The nobles deſerted the 
Dake's court for King Charles's, and in- 
cited that monarch to make war againſt 
the Duke. He wanted not much intreating, 
and preſently invaded Brittany. "The Duke, 
who ſtood upon the defenſive, prepared to 
receive the French. The two armies met 
at St. Aubin on the 28th of July, 1488, 
when a bloody battle enſued. The Mare- 
chal de la Tremouille charged Rieux with 
great impetuoſity, but was ſo well re- 
ceived by that gallant officer, that he was 
obliged to deſiſt, and make another motion 
with hisarmy, by which hemade the Duke's 
forces give ground. He then vigorouſly 
preſſed them, and after a diſpute of five hours, 
the Bretons fled, having loſt near 6000 
men. The Duke of Orleans, and the Prince 
of Orange, who fought on foot, were 
taken priſoners, the former in the purſuit ; 
the latter not having opportunity to eſcape, 
endeavoured to. hide himſelf among the 
lain on the field, where he was found; 
but he ſoon obtained his liberty, through 
the ſolicitations of the Lady Beaujeu. Lord 
Wideville was killed, with all the party 
he commanded; and Lord Talbot, with 
about 300 Engliſhmen, ſhared the ſame 
fate. 

AVEIN, BATTLE AT. A town of Ger- 
many, in the biſhopric of Liege. In 1635, 
the French army, commanded- by the 


Marechals Chatillon and Breze, marching 
towards Maeſtricht, were informed that 
Prince Thomas of Savoy, who commanded 


Avein, to diſpute the paſs there,. they 
found. it neceſlary to attack them in their 
intrenchments, which. was done on the 
20th of May. The Spaniards, however, 
made terrible havoc among the French. 
infantry ; but at length the French, from 
the ſuperiority of their numbers prevailed, 


and. the intrenchments were forced. - But. 
though the French got poſſeſſion of the. 
counterſcarp, the Spaniards made an ob- 


ſtinate reſiſtance, diſputing every inch of 
ground {word in hand, and making a ter- 
rible ſlaughter, till they were called off by. 
the Prince. The French are {aid to have 
ſlain 2000 men; the Spaniards 1500, and 
3000 priſoners, with all their baggage and 
cannon. The victory was complete in 
every thing but a purſuit. 

AUGSBURG, stEGE of, An. imperial 
city in the circle of Swabia. It was plun- 
dered and deſtroyed by rebels in the reign 
of Otho the Great; and in 1026, Guelph, 
Duke of Bavaria, fell upon the Biſhop and 
took the town, which he razed to the 
ground. 

In 1084, Leopold of Auſtria, and Har- 


man Duke of Swabia, plundered and re- 


duced part of it to aſhes; and four years 
afterwards, Guelph, Duke of Bavaria burnt 
and deſtroyed. the reſt. The Proteſtants 
in 1535, ſeized the city, and the ſenate 
embracing the reformation, turned out 
the Romiſh biſhop and clergy; the Em- 
peror Charles V. retaking the city, re- 
eſtabliſhed the latter, who continued in 
the government till 1552, when the Pro- 
teſtants took it again, and reſtored what 
the Emperor had deſtroyed. And though 
a peace was at length concluded at Augſ- 
burg, yet violences were ſoon committed 
on both ſides, till Guſtavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, came in 1632, to the aid of the 


| Proteſtants, when the city ſurrendered ta 


him, which. ſo provoked the Catholic 
Princes, and particularly the Duke of Ba- 
varia, that two years after. he beſieged. 
this city, and reduced it to ſuch extremi- 
ty, that they eat cats, rats, and even hu- 

Man. 
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AUG 
man fleſh. It was at length ſettled at the 


| -pcace of Weſtphalia that the Catholics and 


Lutherans ſhould tolerate each other. It 
was in this city that the Lurherans, at a 
diet held in 1550, preſented their confeſ- 
tion of faith to the Emperor Charles V. 
On the 6th of December, 1703, Maxi- 
milian, Elector of Bavaria, with an army 
of 20,000 men, laid ſiege to Augſburg, and 
continued the bombardment till the 13th, 
whea a letter from Prince Lewis of Baden 
to General Bibrack, the Governor, was 
intercepted. The Elector finding by its 
contents that the Governor was adviſed to 
take luch meaſures as he ſhould think moſt 
expedient for the preſervation of the city 
and garriſon, and there was very little pro- 
bability of his being relieved, ſent him 
the letter by the ſame meſſenger from 
whom he had taken it, writing on the 
back, „If you do not immediately deliver 
« the city, I ſhall lay it in aſhes, and put 
« the garriſon to the ſword.” Upon which 
the Governor capitulated, and obtained 
leave for his garriſon to march out with 
the honours of war, and with four pieces 
of cannon, and a ſafe convoy to Nordlin- 


gen. Count Bibrack ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on 


ſome articles relating to the privileges of 
the Proteſtant inhabitants, but the Elector 
would grant them none, declaring he was 
not a tyrant, therefore they might rely on 
his honour. However, he was no ſooner in 
the place. than he altered the magiſtracy, 
and drove the Proteſtants out of the town. 

The garriſon was, however, obliged to 


abandon this place immediately after the 


ſiege of Blenheim ; yet he reſolved to re- 
take it in September in the ſame year ; 
but Prince Lewis of Baden, who was in- 
formed of his intentions, made a forced 
march with 10,000 men, and arrived 
there before him, which obliged him to 
deſiſt. | | 
AUGUSTIN, (ST.)TowN or, ATTACKED 


in 1586. This place is ſituated on the 


eaſt ſide of the Peninſula of Florida, and 
was this year taken by Sir Francis Drake. 
In 1665, it was attacked and plundered 


1 


| 


AUR 


by Capt. Davis and his buccaneers. Tt 
was attacked again in 1702, by the Engliſh 
and Indians of Carolina, under Colonel. 
Moor their governor. He ruined the vil- 
lages and farms, and beſieged the town 
three months; but on the approach of 
Spaniſh veſlels to relieve it, he raiſed the 
ſiege precipitately, leaving the ſhips and 
and ſtores to the enemy, and marched 300 
miles back by land to Charleitown. 

In 1740, General Oglethorp attacked it 
with a conſiderable body of Europeans, 
and a much larger of Indians, and at the 
ſame time, four men of war, with ſome 
tranſports came with troops from Charleſ- 
town to aſſiſt at the ſiege. The beſiegers 
landed on the iſland of Euſtacia, from 
which they bombarded the town and 
caſtle, but no great execution was done, 


by reaſon of the diſtance, and the Spaniards, 


having retaken one of the advanced forts, 
called the Negroe Fort, by ſurpriſe (after 
a moſt obſtinate defence), and the bad 
weather coming on, the ſiege was raiſed 
about the latter end of June. | 
AUGUSTOW, a town of Podluchia, 
in Little Poland. It was taken by the 
Swediſh General Kruſe in 1706, from the 
Muſcovites, when he maſlacred the gar- 
riſon. | 
AURAY, BATTLE AT. A port town of 
Brittany in France, 16 miles ſouth-weſt 
from Port Lewis. In the year 1363, ſome 
diſputes ariſing on the ſucceſſion to the 
dutchy of Burgundy, John, King of France, 
reſolved to place his fon Philip, ſurnamed 
the Hardy, in the poſſeſſion of that dutchy. 
The King of Navarre, who was certainly 
next heir to Philip de Rouvre, the late 
Duke remonſtrated againſt this proceed- 
ing; but John carried his point, and 
dying the year following, his ſon Charles 
V. who ſucceeded to the crown of France, 
confirmed the deciſion of his father; 
when the King of Navarre, thinking this 
a favourable opportunity to do himſelf 
juſtice, declared war againſt the ſucceſſor. 
About this time the ſeeds of another diſpute 
began to ſhoot out afreſh; Charles de Blois 
| and 


AUR 


and John de Montfort were competitors 
for the dutchy of Bretagne. The former, 
in order to gain the favour of the King of 


France, oppoſed the Navarrois in Norman- 


dy, and defeated them at Cocherel. But 
John de Montfort being joined by John 
de Chandos, conſtable of Guienne, with 
ſome Engliſh men at arms and archers, 
- puſhed on to Auray, and inveſted it: which 
Blois hearing, ſolicited the King's aſſiſtance 
to relieve it, who ordered the famous 
Bertraud de Gueſclin, with the Counts 
Auxerre and Joigny, their vaſſals, and 
the troops they commanded, to join Blois, 
and if poſlible to decide the controverly by 
a battle. . They advanced towards Auray, 


and on the 29th of September, 1364, drew 


up their army in the plain oppoſite to the 
enemy. Gueſclin commanded the right 
wing; the Counts of Auxerre and Joigny 
were ſtationed on the left; and the center 


was commanded by Charles de Blois. The 


diſpoſition of Montfort's army being left 
to Lord Chandos, he poſted Sir Robert 
Knowles oppoſite to Gueſclin; Oliver de 
Cliſſon oppoſite to the Count of Auxerre; 
he himſelf, with the Count de Montfort, 
commanded the main body; and Sir Hugh 
de Calverly directed the corps-de-reſerve. 
The whole line of each army engaged the 
lame inſtant, and Charles de Blois began 
the attack with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
Montfort's ſtandard was beaten down, and 
his main body obliged to give. way. Cal- 
verly immediately advanced from the rear, 
and kept Charles in play till the center 
rallied, and returned to its former ſtation, 
and then he returned to his poſt, accord- 
ing to the directions of Chandos. Mean 
while the Count of Auxerre being wounded 
in the eye, and taken priſoner, his men 
were diſcouraged, and began to fall back. 
Oliver de Cliſſon taking advantage of their 
diſorder, charged them with redoubled 
vigour, and ſoon routed them with great 
ſlaughter. Calverly obſerving that the 
cnemy's main body was left naked by the 
flight of this wing, advanced through a 
keld of 'broom, and attacked it in the flank 


BY: CHARLEMAGNE. 
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with ſuch fury, that it was immediately 


broken and diſperſed, after Charles had 


been run through 'the mouth, and left 


dead on the ſpot. 
ground, and fought with his uſual bravery, 


Gueſclin ſtill kept his 


till being much wounded, and environed 
on all ſides, he was forced to yield himſelf 
priſoner to the Lord Chandos, who thus 
obtained a complete victory, which ex- 
tinguiſhed the competition, and next day 
the caſtle of Auray ſurrendered. The no- 
bleſſe of Bretagne who had eſpouſed the 
claim of Charles, now came over to Mont- 
fort. 'The King of France apprehending, 
from this ſtroke, he would. join the Na- 
varrois, and puſh his conqueſts ſtill farther, 


offered a peace, which, by the interpoſition 


of Captal de Buche, was amicably ſettled, 
to the ſatisfaction of all parties. | 
AUSTRIA AN DP HUNGARY conqQUERED 
In the year 790, the 
Avarians and Huns, now Auſtrians and 
Hungarians, commenced a war, which was 
one of the moſt dangerous and bloody 
Charlemagne had ever been engaged in. 
In order to oppoſe theſe enemies, he took 
the field with two larger: armies than he 


had ever raiſed before. One he com- 
manded in perſon, and marched with it 


along the Danube, ſending all his proviſions 
down that river. The other was com- 
manded by his ſon Pepin, who was ordered 
to act on the weſtern ſide. But Charle- 
magne found himſelf greatly embarraſſed 
in an enemy's country; his proviſions fell 


| ſhort, and the heavy rains ſo incommoded 


him, that he more than once thought of 
returning to France. However, the thirſt 
of glory ſtill incited him to ſurmount theſe 
difficulties : his greateſt obſtacle was to 
penetrate through their fortified frontiers, 
which were rendered almoſt impaſſable. 
Nine avenues, by which only there was 
an entrance, were ſecured with barriers 
forty feet high, and as much in breadth, 
made of large ſtakes fixed in the earth, 


and not only ſtrengthened by great beams 


of oak ſet cloſe to each other, but alſo 
ſupported by ſtones of a prodigious ſize, 
L | covered 
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covered with thorns and quick-ſet hedges. 
Between thele avenues, which were about 
20 German leagues diſtant from each other, 
was a large ditch, with a mole, covered 
with e ſtrong thicket, which was very 
deeply rooted; behind this intrenchment a 
conliderable body of troops was poſted, 
diſpoſed at ſuch proper diſtances that they 
might aſſiſt each other, and cven be rein- 
forced by the inhabitants at the making of 


2 ſignal. The towns and villages were ſo 
well ſituated, that the people might have 


a ready and eaſy communication with each 
other, and aſſemble to make fallies through 
private paſſes, which they entered with 
all the ſafety imaginable, and carried off 
the booty they got from their neighbours. 
They were before Charlemagne's time the 
moſt happy and formidable nation upon 
earth, and had formerly enjoyed peace and 
proſperity near 200 years together, no 


power daring to attack, nor even approach 
their frontiers. This war laſted eight 


years, and was maintained with great ob- 
ſtinacy and reſolution on both ſides. The 
intrenchments were carried one after ano- 
ther, ſword in hand, and many battles 
were fought with ſurpriſing courage. Char- 
lemagne laid whole provinces waſte, and 
fine towns and villages were in many 
places reduced to heaps of rubbiſh. The 
inhabitants, without diſtinction of age, ſex, 
or dignities, were either killed, or driven 
from their eſtates. The principal cities, 
called Comagene and Regino, were en- 
tirely burned to the ground. The plun- 
der obtained by the conquerors was of 
immenſe value, and gold, ſilver, jewels, 
and furniture became extremely common. 
Great quantities of wine, corn, and all 
ſorts of proviſions were found, on which 
the victors feaſted to exceſs. The laſt en- 
gagement which Charlemagne had with 


them was near Raab, where he loſt two 


of his beſt generals, Henry, Duke of Friuli, 
and Gerald, Governor of Bavaria, but not 
many ſoldiers. The enemy had at leaſt 
60,000 men killed, befides many perſons 


of diſtinction. This victory entirely ſe- 


| 
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cured him the whole country, and he met 
with no further oppolition. | 
AUWAL, BATTLE AT. A village of Bo- 
hemia, ſituated about two miles north-weſt 
from Prague. The King of Pruſſia in 
1757, entered Bohemia at the head of 
90,000 men, when the Auſtrian army, 
though conſiſting of 100,000 men, fled be- 
fore him. At Auwal, however, Count 
Brown, its general, determined to make a 
ſtand, and wait the arrival of the Pruffians. 
His camp was fortified by every advantage 
of nature, and every contrivance of art ; 
his center was an eminence, his left was 
covered by Prague, and his right by. a 


| moraſs. The King ſoon came up, and on 


the 6th of May, 1757, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, a battle began. Marechal 
Schwerin, with the left of the Pruſſians, 
attacked the Auſtrians with amazing intre- 
pidity, in the very front 'of the enemy's 
batteries, climbed precipices, till then 
thought inſurmountable, and, with this 
daring reſolution, charged ſword in hand 
forces much ſuperior in number to his 
own. He was repulſed, but not without 
a very obſtinate reſiſtance, which occa- 
ſioned a terrible carnage. The troops 
were ſoon rallied, and he attempted to 
lead them on again; but they heſitating 
about paſſing the moraſs, and their being 
expoſed to the enemy's batteries, he ſnatched 
the ſtandard from the officer who bore it, 
and ruſhing foremoſt to the moraſs, cried, 
« Let all brave Pruſſians follow me,” 
when unfortunately he was killed by a 
cannon ball. Prince Ferdinand, the King's 
brother, haſtily took up the ſtandard, and 
putting himſelf at the head of the troops, 


made another effort, but was alſo repulſed ; 


and the Duke of Aremberg, who com- 
manded this victorious wing of the Auſ- 
trians, purſued him 600 paces. At this 
inſtant the King of Pruſſia obſerving the 
Duke to be ſeparated from Count Brown, 
immediately threw himſelf with $0,000 


'men between them, and vigorouſly at- 


tacking the Duke's rear, put him into 
diſorder; yet he maintained a bloody con- 
teſt 
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teſt above an 1 hour, but being ſurrounded 
almoſt the whole wing was cut to pieces, 
or made priſoners. 

The King now charged Count Brown 
in flank, and his brother Prince Henry, who 
could not before come up with his corps, 
attacked him in front. The action, how- 
ever, continued obſtinate, bloody, and 
doubtful, till Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick attacked the oppoſite flank, though 
under the cannon of Prague; but he kept 
his troops in ſuch a poſition, that if the 
rampart guns were fired, the Auſtrians 


would be expoſed to equal danger. Count 


Brown, who alone reſiſted theſe generals, 
made his troops keep fo brave a ſtand, that 
he even diſputed the ground inch by inch, 
till at laſt he was put to flight; and not- 
withſtanding the moſt vigilant purſuit, 
threw himſelf into Prague with 46,000 
men; about 20,000 more eſcaped, but 
without officers, arms, proviſions, or bag- 
gage, who were afterwards collected to- 
gether by Count Daun. 

The enemy's camp, including the can- 
non and military cheſt, fell into the hands 
of the Pruſſians. We find few actions 
more conducive to a complete victory than 
this, and the ſiege of Prague became the 
immediate conſequence of it. 

The Auſtrians impute this miſcarriage 
to the diſagreement between Prince Charles 
of Lorrain and Count Brown. The Prince, 
who was not. particularly intruſted with 
the command, aſſumed it; and the Count, 
who had his orders from his queen, refuſed 
to obey thoſe dictated by Prince Charles. 
Hence, ſay they, came the Duke of Arem- 
berg to be cut off, not knowing which to 


obey. The Prince deſired. him to purſue 


Prince Ferdinand, but did not ſupport 
him; and the Count, to ſtand his ground, 
which was in his power. The Count was 


right; and we find the King, with his 


uſual penetration, knew how to inſure the 
victory. 
The killed of the Auſtrians amounted to 


about 20,000 men, that of the Pruſſians to 


nearly the ſame, and the latter took above 
14,000 priſoners, 


A VI. 


But both ſides yet ſuffered a greater 
loſs, in the death of the two beſt generals 
in Europe. Marechal Schwerin, who had 
been the King's military tutor, was killed, 
at the age of 82, at the head of his regi- 
ment : and Marechal Brown received a 
woundof whichhe died inPrague ; though 
it is ſuppoſed that his death proceeded 
rather from the chagrin he ſuffered, than 
from the nature of the wound. 

AUXERRE, the capital of Auxerrois, 
a ſubdiviſion of the government of Bur- 
gundy in France. It was taken in 1 358, 
by the Engliſh; but they loſt it again in 


1360. 


AXEL s$TORMED. This is a ſmall but 
ſtrong town in Dutch Flanders, ſituated 
among marſhes, 17 miles from Sluys. In 
1452, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, after 
taking it by ſtorm, diſmantled it. How- 
ever, it was afterwards made a ſtrong for- 
treſs; and in 1648, was yielded for ever 


to the Dutch, who yet retain it. 


AXELWALD. A town ſituated in Welt 
Gothland. It was taken by the Swediſh 
General Thord-Bonde, in 1452, during 
the time Charles Canutſon, King of Swe- 
den, was attempting to throw off the Daniſh 

oke. 

n AXIM Taktn. A town on the Gold- 
coaſt of Guinea, where the Dutch have a 
fort and factory called St. Anthony. It is 
the capital of a country of the ſame name, 
and is about 85 leagues E. of Cape Palmas. 
This fort once belonged to the Portu- 
gueſe, who built it, from whom the Dutch 

took it in 1642. 
 AYLESFORD, IN KENT, BATTLE AT, IN 
455. The Saxons, by their incroachments, 
under Hengiſt, Horſa, and Octa, having 
rouſed the reſentment of the Britons, were 
oppoled by Vortimer, who headed their 
party; and in their firſt campaign, the two 
armies met at Eglesford, now Aylesford, 
where the Saxons were headed by Hengiſt 
and Horſa. This firſt battle, according to 
the beſt hiſtorians, was very bloody. Hen- 
giſt loſt Horſa his brother, who was bu- 
ried at Horſted ; and with his own hand 
L 2 flew 
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ſlew Catigern, the youngeſt brother of 
Vortimer, who was buried near Aylesford, 
where four great ſtones ſtand on end, with 
others acroſs them, like Stonehenge, and 
is now known by the name of Kitt's Coity. 
Here both parties claimed the victory, which 
ſeems to have been in favour of the Saxons, 
who ſoon after ſettled in the ifle of Thanet, 


when Hengiſt took the title of King of Kent. 


AZORES, ox TERCERA ISLANDS, DE- 
SCENT ON, IN 1587. Theſe iſlands, ſeven 
in number, are ſituated in the Weſtern or 
Atlantic Ocean, and belong to the kingdom 
of Portugal ; but during the time Spain 
was in poſſeſſion of that kingdom and its 
dependences, Sir Richard Cavendiſh re- 
turning with his fleet from America, landed 
on thoſe iſlands and plundered all the towns. 


AZO 


AZORES, EXPEDITION AGAINST, IN 1588, 
The Earl of Cumberland fitted out a fleet 
conſiſting of four ſhips, at his own ex- 
pence, and failed the 18th of June from 
Plymouth againſt thoſe iſlands. On Auguſt 
the 1ſt, they came in view of St. Michael's; 
and the better to carry on a deſign againſt 
two ſhips in the road, they hung out Spa- 
niſh colours. The ſhips were cut adrift 
before the Spaniards were appriſed of their 
danger; but a number of their hands 
leaping into the ſea, and making an outcry, 
alarmed the town, from whence ſeveral 
ſhot were fired at the boats; but they 
brought the ſhips off without any damage. 
From this iſland the fleet failed againſt 
Fyal. See that Article, 
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ABADAGH, Town or, TAKEN, AND Ac- 


TION NEAR, IN 1771. It is ſituated in 
Bulgaria, a province of European 'Turkey. 
On the night of October the 21ſt, Ge- 
neral Weiſman marched towardsthis town, 
where the Viziar Selictar Mahomet Pacha, 
had a ä a great quan- 
tity of artillery, and moſt part of the mili- 
tary cheſt. After General Weiſman had 
diſperſed the different Turkiſh corps, who 
came to oppoſe his march, he attacked the 
Grand Viziar, and drove him out of his 
camp, which he took, as alſo the town and 


caſtle of Babadagh. The Grand Viziar fled 


by the road to Baſarezi, ſituaced 30 miles 
from Babadagh, in the mountains. General 
Weiſman taking advantage of the terror, 
and having ſent more than 50 pieces of 
cannon on the other ſide the Danube, went 
the 23d of October towards Iſaccia, in- 
tending to drive the enemy from thence. 
BADA JOX, sIECGE oF. A town of Spain, 
ſituated on the river. Guadiana, near the 
confines of Portugal. In the year 1658, 
the Portugueſe, being at war with the 


Spaniards, reſolved to ſecure this frontier 


town; and with this view their general, 
John Mendez de Vaſconcelos, marched 
with an army of 16, ooo foot, and 3500 
horſe to beſiege it. The Spaniſh garriſon 


conſiſted of no more than 2000 horſe, and 


200 foot, with proviſions for ſcarce ſix days. 
The town was in a manner open, ha- 
ving no defence but an old wall, ſcarce a 


yard thick, and that in ſome places ruinous, 


without ditch, palliſade, or any other out- 
work. Its ſtrength conſiſted in a fort, 


After much debating among the chief of 
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called St. Chriſtopher, on the ſide next to 
Portugal. Its fortifications at that time, 
conſiſted of two bulwarks, and a half baſ- 
tion, very narrow in the- neck, all the 
compaſs of the fort being ſo ſmall, that the 
garriſon might eaſily have been diſlodged 
with only a ſingle bomb. The ditch was 
narrow, and but a yard deep, and the palli- 
ſades were all gone to decay. The gover- 
nor ſent for two regiments out of Andaluſia, 
one. of Spaniards, and another of Iriſh 
troops, who underſtanding the danger the 
place was in, marched twenty-ſix leagues 
in two days, and on the 22d of June entered 
Badajox. The Spaniſh regiment, com- 
manded by the Marquis de Lancarote, 
conſiſted of 550 ſoldiers, beſides 150 refor- 
mades. The Iriſh troops, who were com- 
manded by Sir Walter Dangan, amounted 
to 450 men. This ſuccour much encou- 
raged the Duke of St. German; but becauſe 
the men were extremely harraſſed with 
their precipitate march, deferred their 
entering the fort till the next day. Mean 
while the Portugueſe, hearing the two 
regiments were got into the city, and ha- 
ving made a ſufficient breach, reſolved im- 
mediately to give the aſſault, and at mid- 
night John Mendez; their general, choſe 
6000 men for the attack. There was a 
line of communication from the foot of 
the bridge to the fort; this was firſt af- 
ſaulted and forced, all the defendants being 


put to the ſword. The ſame happened at 


the redoubts and covered way; and the 
enemy lodged themſelves upon the breach. 


the 
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the Spaniſh officers, it was reſolved to ſend 
the Marquis, his major, and two captains, 
one of whom was the Marquis's eldeſt fon, 
with 70 foot, and two ſquadrons of horſe, 
to the relief of the fort. Theſe men were 
looked upon as loſt, the action was ſo deſ- 
perate. Vet, though they were forſaken 
by the horſe, whom the enemy purſued, 
the foot broke through 300 of the Portu- 
gueſe, and got into the fort, with the loſs 
of only one reformed captain. D. Ventura 
de Taviagom, who commanded in the 
fort, ordered the major that got in with 
his 70 men, to attack the enemy, who 
were making their lodgments on the breach, 
and in the redoubts. The major thinking 
it extremely raſh for 70 men to aſſault 
2000, expoſtulated with the governor ; 
but he inſiſting upon his order, the major 
obeyed. At firſt he drove the enemy from 
a line whence tacy did much miſchief to 


great fury in the redoubts. 


the fort; but paſſing on to the redoubts, 
he was killed; and of the 70 men under 
his command, only 16 remained alive, one 
of whom was the Marquis's ſon, who was 
ſtruck through the arm with a ſpear, but 
ſtood his ground till D. Ventura ſent him 
a poſitive command to retire. He thought | 
fit to make good the line at firſt, becauſe 
it commanded the redoubts; and being 
ſupplied with 70 fire-arms, he made great 
havock in the redoubts, where the men 
ſtanding thick, not a ſingle ſhot was loſt. 
D. Ventura acquainted the Duke with all 
that had happened, affirming that the fort 
was not to be maintained, unleſs the enemy 
could be beaten from the breach; and he 
muſt be forced to abandon it by break of 
day, becauſe the breach commanded all 
the parade, which the enemy had not diſ- 
covered in the night ; but as ſoon as it was 
light, they would have all the garriſon at 
their mercy. A council was again called, 


to conſider whether the place ought to be | 
relieved, and the Marquis D. Peter Pania- 
gua again prevailed for it, undertaking the 
action himſelf with goo men, repoſing 
more confidence in their valour than num- 


ber. Before break of day, he was at the 
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foot of the bridge, and attacked the ene- 
my's trenches with ſuch reſolution, that 
he himſelf was the firſt that entered them. 
This did not diſmay the Portugueſe, who, 
though they had loſt their trenches, con- 
fided in their numbers, and fought with 
'The Marquis, 
who went from place to place to encou- 
rage his men, was at length ſhot through 
the body with a muſquet-ball. Captain 
Anthony Paniagua, the Marquis's fon, aſ- 
ſaulted the enemy on the other ſide at the 


ſame time, and entering the redoubts, 


came to the place where he found his father 
almoſt dead. The Marquis ſeeing him 
come to his aſſiſtance, ordered him to 
charge, and mind nothing elfe. He did 
ſo; and the dying Marquis ſeeing his men 
diſcouraged, bid them go to Badajox, and 
carry the news of the death of their offi- 
cer, ſaying it was ſatisfaction enough for 
him to die with them. Theſe words ſo 
inflamed the ſoldiers, that they charged 
again with ſuch fury, that they put the 
Portugueſe to flight, killed 600 of them, 
and purſued the reſt, in hopes of gaining 
the battery. Here Captain Anthony Pania- 
gua was again wounded in his left arm 
with a ſpear, but kept his ground, not- 
withſtanding his loſs of blood. At length, 
the Spaniards perceiving the whole body 
of the enemy's army coming down upon 
them, retired to make good the poſts they 
had gained : and the Portugueſe, enraged 
at being ſo worſted by ſuch a ſmall number, 
gave three aſſaults to the redoubts, but 
were {till repulſed with great flaughter. 
In this attempt they loſt 800 men; and of 
the Caſtilians 159 were killed, and 80 
wounded. | | 

The Marquis lived but ten hours after 
he received the ſhot, and was buried with 
great honour. This ill ſucceſs rather en- 
raged than diſcouraged the Portugneſe, 
who continued their attacks, though to 


very little purpoſe ; but after having ſpent 


33 days before the place, they drew off 
their cannon to the body of the army. It 
was thought they would have quitted the 
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fiege; but leaving a ſufficient force to 
guard their lines on the fide of the Gua- 


diana, they paſſed the river, which they 


ought to have done at firſt, and drew a 
line three leagues in length, incloſing the 
city; there they worked four months, in 
which time they loſt above half their ar- 
my, which at the beginning of the ſiege 
conſiſted, as has been ſaid, of 16, ooo foot, 
and 2500 horſe. 

This enterpriſe ſo alarmed the kingdom, 
that it obliged the great favourite, D. Louis 
de Haro, to expoſe himſelf to the danger 
of war. During the ſiege, the Duke of 
Oſſuna went out to intercept a convoy 
that was coming to the enemy's camp; 
but being diſcovered, he retired, dividing 
his horſe into ſeveral ſquadrons, that they 
might take different fords. The Por- 
tugueſe purſued them with all their horſe 
and foot, and the Duke's guide having 
miſſed the ford, he was forced with only 
400 cavalry, to face the enemy. In the 
heat of the action his horſe ſunk in a bog, 
and he was almoſt ſtifled in the mud; he 
mounted another horſe, and broke the firſt 
battalion of the Portugueſe, receiving two 
thruſts, which pierced his armour and 
doublet. One of the enemy's ſoldiers lay- 
ing hands on him, he killed him on the 
ſpot; and ſeeing himſelf and all his horſe 
in danger of being cut to pieces, he com- 
manded them to take the river, Where 40 
of them were drowned. The next night 
he attacked one of the enemy's quarters, 
killed 200 of them, and brought away 40 
horſes. | 

On the 22d day of July, the enemy at- 
tacked fort St. Michael! with 6000 foot, 
ſuſtained by a body of cavalry. The Duke 
of Oſſuna drew out his horſe, and was or- 
dered, with certain platoons of muſqueteers, 
to charge the enemy. D. John Pachico, 
lieutenant-general of the cavalry, led the 
van; but, being overpowered by the Por- 
tugueſe, was driven back. The Duke 
then advanced with his troops, and re- 
pulſed the enemy, by which means he 
gave D. John Pachico time to rally his 
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men, and charge again; but he was again 
forced to give way. Fhe Duke being till 
at hand, in good order, ſuffered not the 
enemy to purſue the Spaniſh van-guard 
when broken, but advancing, took the 
ground where the enemy had ſtood, which 
was within piſtol-ſhot of ſome battalions 
who fired upon him during two hours, 
killing above 16 of his own {quadror, and 
above 120 of the others, and yet no man 
broke his rank. In this poſture he con- 


| tinued expoſed to the enemy's fire, and 


| 


to retire. 


had his horſe killed under him ; but the 
fort being at length taken, he was ordered 
This action laſted five hours, 
with conſiderable loſs on the ſide of the 
Spaniards, and of above 800 of the Por- 
tugueſe. 

On the 6th of Auguſt, 1200 of the 
Spaniſh horſe broke through the enemy's 
line, between two forts, the Duke of Oſ- 
{una, attacking them in the rear, and the 
Duke of St. German in the front, and drove 
them ſix leagues, as far as Albuquerque, 
where they halted. On the 22d of Auguſt, 
the enemy planted a battery of fix cannon 
on the hill called Cerro cel Viento, where 
the Spaniards had an half-moon, palliſaded 
with redoubts and flankers, which would 
contain 2000 foot and 1000 horſe. Upon 
the 24th, the Portugueſe began to play the 
{ix cannon, with two from fort St. Michael, 
and that day threw above 150 balls, but 
without doing any confiderable execution. 
On the goth they fired upon fort St. 
Chriſtopher, and blew up the mills; they 
then caſt bombs into the quarters of St. 
Andrew and the Potters. From the 10th 
of October the fury of their batteries be- 
gan to ſlacken: that very day D. Louis de 
Haro ſet forward from Merida with 1 2,000 
foot, and 4500 horie, which. the Portu- 
gueſe underſtanding, drew off fo ſilently 


in the night, that their march was not 


diſcovered till, in the morning, they were 
{een on the other ſide the Guadiana. 

The defence of Badajox was one of the 
moſt glorious actions during the 28 years war 
between Spain and Portugal, in which the 

Duke 
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Duke of Oſſuna gave moſt ſignal proofs of 
his bravery and conduct. 


BADAJOX, sIEOE oF. In the year 
1705, this town was belieged by the Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, and Auſtrians, 
who were confederates, attempting to place 
the Archduke Charles on the throne of 
Spain. After a few places had been taken, 
the Earl of Galway, and General Fagel, 
the Dutch general, propoſed the fiege of 
Badajox, but they were, as uſual, over- 


ruled by the Portugueſe: however, they 


continued their remonſtrances, and, offer- 
ing ſeveral expedients to remove all difh- 
culties, it was at length reſolved to draw 
near Badajox, and endeavour to fall on 
Marechal de Theſſe, who was poſted with 
4000 horle and foot on the banks of the 
Guadiana, to cover that important place. 
The army marched on the 11t of October 
towards Badajox, which they reached on 


the third, and opened the trenches the next 


day. On the 11th of October, in the af- 
ternoon, a bomb of the enemy's falling on 
one of the batteries of the beſiegers, and 
blowing up the powder, with ſome of the 
gunners, the Earl of Galway, and Baron 
Fagel, repaired thither immediately, to 


encourage the ſoldiers, and give the ne- 


ceſſary directions; and as they had both 
their arms lifted up, a cannon ball from 
an old caſtle paſſed between them, took off 
Baron Fagel's ſleeve, and ſtruck off the 
Lord Gal way's right hand, a little below 
the elbow. The Earl being obliged to be 
carried away, Baron Fagel took upon him 
the command of the army, with the direc- 
tion of the ſiege, and the batteries con- 
tinued firing with ſuch execution, that 


the beſiegers reckoned to ſtorm the place 


on the 15th. But the Marechal de Theſſe 
having aſſembled 3000 horſe and 5ooo 
foot, at Talavera, marched in the night 
between the 13th and 14th, with ſuch ex- 
pedition and ſecreſy, that in the morning 
they were drawn up in battalia, flanking 
the left wing of the confederates. After 
ſome time ſpent in conſultations, the whole 
confederate army paſſed the Guadiana, in 
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order to fight the enemy: but the Marechal 
de Theſſe, having thrown a relief of 1000 
men into Badajox, retired over the Chevera 
with the ſame diligence with which he had 
advanced, and on the 17th of October, 
the Confederates thought fit to raiſe the 
ſiege. | f | 
BADELUNSAHS. See CALMAR. 
BADEN, suRRENDER OF, in 1712. The 
chief town of the county of the ſame name 
in Switzerland, 6 miles from the Rhine, 
remarkable for its Baths. This country 
was taken from Duke Frederick of Auſtria, 
in 1415, when he was excommunicated 
by the council of Conſtance, and put un- 
der the ban of the empire by the Emperor 
Sigiſmond. In 1712, it was yielded to the 
Proteſtant Cantons of Zurich and Berne, 
and was great part demoliſhed, 
BADONHILL. See Barn. 
BAGNIALUK, or BANIALUCKA, $s1t6r 
OF, AND BATTLE AT. A fortreſs of Boſnia, 
in Turkiſh Illyrium in Europe, ſituated 
about 60 miles north-eaſt from Spalato. 
It was taken by the Turks in 1527. On 
the 2oth of July, 1737, the Prince of Hild- 
bourghauſen, at the head of 14,000 Ger- 
mans, and 10,000 Sclavonians, laid ſiege to 
this place. The famous Count Bonneval, 
who commanded as Turkiſh Baſhaw and 
General, with a numerous army, lay in- 
camped in this neighbourhood : while the 


Prince was puſhing the ſiege with all poſ- 


ſible vigour, he ſent a body of Croatian 
militia, with about 6000 regular troops, 
to take the caſtle of Zattia, belonging to 
the Turks; but in their march a body of 
about 10,000 Turks came upon them by 
ſurpriſe, and entirely defeated them. The 
Prince, however, continued the ſiege; but 


while the Governor was amuſing him by a 
feint, and pretending to want ammunition, 
ſeemed to enter into a capitulation, Bonne- 


val came by {ſurpriſe upon the Prince's ar- 
my of obſervation, and gave them a ſignal 


overthrow, while the Governor made a 
deſperate ſally upon the beſiegers, entirely 


routed them, and took their whole camp. 


Their retreat was performed with the ut- 


moſt 
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moſt precipitation; and their condition after 
the battle was moſt deplorable, without 
money, proviſions, ammunition, arms, or 
cloaths. The Turks broke down their 
bridge of communication over the Verbas, 
by which means the main body of the 
German army attacked by Boneval, were 
either drowned in the river, or cut to 
pieces by the Turks. | 
BAHAMA, OD STRAITS OF, ENGAGE- 
MENT THERE IN 1762. Admiral Sir George 
Pocock, after the reduction of Martinico, 
having orders. to take the Havanna, and 
knowing the ſhort time there was before 
the rains would ſet in, and which would 
have prevented any operations, he reſolved 
to proceed from Martinico to the Havan- 
na, through the Old Stratts of Bahama. 
He therefore ſent the Richmond frigate, 
Captain Elphinſtone, to explore that paſ- 
ſage, in order to prevent any accident hap- 
pening to the fleet, in that almoſt unfre- 
quented ſea. In this paſſage, on the 3d 
of June, the Echo and Alarm, which had 
been ordered a-head of the fleet, to lie on 
the Cayo Sal Bank, deſcried four veſſels, 
which proved to be the Thetis, a Spaniſh 
frigate of 18 guns and 165 men, the Phenix, 
of 22 guns and 175 men, and two brigs. 
The Alarm, Captain Alms, came up with 
the Thetis, and obliged both her and the 
Phoenix to ſtrike in three quarters of an 
hour. The brigs likewiſe ſnared the ſame 
fate. There is a perſpective view of this 
engagement taken during the action. 

BAHOOR, BATTLE NEAR, IN 1752. This 
place is ſituated near Fort St. David, in 
the Eaſt Indics; and this year, the French 
ſhewing a deſign of attacking fort St. Da- 


vid, General Lawrence took the field from 


that fort the 7th of Auguſt, with 400 
Europeans, 1700. Seapoys, 4200 of the 
Nabob's troops, and 9 pieces of cannon. 
The French army, commanded by M. de 
Kerjean, nephew of M. Dupliex, conſiſted 
of 400 Europeans, 1500 Seapoys, and 500 
cavalry, encamped at Trichanky Pagoda, 
who being ſo near as to diſcover our pre- 
Parations for an attack, ſtole away in the 
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night to Bahoor; and ſeeing themſelves pur- 
ſued, they retreated to Villanour, within 
three miles of Pondicherry. General Law- 
rence finding it impoſlible to force them to 
an action, unleſs he ſhould follow them 
into- their own bounds, (which he had no 
orders to do) had. recourſe to a ſtratagem 
to decoy the French back again, with a 
ſuppoſition, that his retreat from their 
bounds was a token of fear and want of 
courage. This bait was ſwallowed by M. 
Dupliex, and by a peremptory order, 
obliged his nephew to purſue the Britiſh. 
forces to Bahoor, and to riſk a battle. 
This being what General Lawrence 
wanted; on the 26th of Auguſt, at two in. 
the morning he got under arms, and attacked. 
the enemy's camp. The grenadiers puſhed 
their bayonets with ſuch briſkneſs, that 
the French threw down their arms and 
fled, leaving the field to the victors, with 
their baggage, eight pieces of cannon, their. 
ammunition, and ſtores, The loſs. on our 
ſide was only one officer killed, and four 
wounded, and 78 privates killed and 
wounded. This victory was followed by 
the ſurrender of Fort Covelong, about 15 
miles from Madraſs, and fort Chengalaput. 
See CHENGALA PUT. | 
 BAHUS, euLF or, ACTION THERE IN. 
1532. This gulf is ſituated in a diſtrict of 
the {ame name in Weſt Gothland, which 
belongs to Sweden. Chriſtian II. King of 
Denmark, being drove from his throne by. 
his ſubjects, who elected Frederick Duke 
of Holſtein, he attempted to reinſtate 
"himſelf; and. by the help of his partizans, 
found means to get together a fleet of 30 
fail, with which he took the rout of Nor- 
way; but a ſtorm on the coaſt Holland de- 
prived him of 10 ſhips,. and reaching the 
Gulf of Bahus with. the reſt, he was ſur- 
priſed. by the fleet of his competitor, and 
after an. obſtinate reſiſtance, they were 
quite deſtroyed. However, Chriſtian found, 
means to eſcape, and ſhut himſelf. up in the 
{mall fortreſs of Congel: | 
Eric XIV. King of Sweden, made an 
attempt upon this place in 1563, but it 


M. proved. 
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proved fruitleſs; as did another he made 
in 1566, when he loſt a great many of his 


men. 
BAKU TAKEN. A city in Perſia, upon 


the Caſpian Sea. 
very fine harbour. The Ruſſians made 
themſelves maſters of it in 1725, and it was 
yielded to them by the celebrated Nadir 
Shah. 

BALAGUER, sIE6E oF. A town of Ca- 
talonia in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Segre, about 15 miles north-eaſt from Le- 
rida. At the death of Martin, King of 
Arragon, in 1411, there were leveral 
competitors for the crown. After {ome 
controverſy, they agreed to ſtand by the 
deciſion of nine judges, appointed to finiſh 


the diſpute in favour of one of them. The 


judges, when they had heard all their ar- 
guments, declared Ferdinand, Prince of 
Caſtile, King of Arragon ; upon which, 
all the competitors, except the Earl of 
Urgel, dropped their pretenſions; but he 
refuſed to own the new King, or to attend 
at his coronation, Ferdinand ſuſpecting 
the Earl's diſloyalty, marched at the head 
of his army in queſt of him. Urgel finding 
his force too {mall to oppoſe the King in 
the field, began to think of ſupplying that 
defect by policy. With this view he fent 
ambaſſadors to the King to do him homage, 
in order to amuſe him, and, if poffible, to 
make him diſband his army. They in a 
great meaſure gained their point; the 
troops were diſperſed, and the King went 
to have an interview with the Pope at 
Tortoſa. Every body ſeemed deſirous of 


paacifying the Earl of Urgel, to prevent his 


diſturbing the peace of the kingdom, to 
which purpoſe the Catalans granted all his 
demands, and particularly that Prince 
Henry ſhould marry his daughter and 
heireſs. But theſe condeſcenſions did not 
fatisfy Urgel, who held a correſpondence 
with England and France, to procure aſſiſt- 
ance from thence, of which the King hav- 
ing notice, reſolved to cruſh him in time, 
and for that purpoſe, raiſed all the forces 
he could aſſemble within his dominions. 


It is fortified, and has a 


Prey 


all the reſt of the kingdom ſubmitted to 


to behave himſelf better for the future. 
The King only anſwered, that though he 
had deferved death, he gave him his life, 


After the town was ſurrendered, and that 
' earldom reſtored to peace, the Earl was 
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Queen Catharine alſo ſent him 400 horſe 
out of Caſtile; but they loitered by the 
way, and returned without joining him. 
The King of Navarre offered his aſſiſtance, 
which Ferdinand refuſed to accept, fearing 
his ſubjects would take it ill if he made 
uſe of any foreign ſupplies. Nevertheleſs 
Godfrey, Earl of Cortes, baſtard fon to 
that king, came with a good body of cho- 
ſen horſe, and with this force broke into 
the country of the Earl of Urgel, making 
no ſtay till he ſat down before Balaguer, 
the chief town in his dominions, in which 
the Earl, confiding in the ſtrength of the 
place, had ſecured himſelf. The ſiege was 
tedious and difficult, but whilſt it laſted, 


3 


the King. | 

At length the townſmen beginning to be 
in want of proviſions, deſired to capitu- 
late; when Elizabeth, Counteſs of Urgel, 
went herſelf, with her huſband's leave, 
and the King's permiſſion, to the camp to 
ſupplicate his Majeſty in behalf of the 
Earl her huſband; but all ſhe could obtain 
by her entreaties was, that if he would 
ſurrender himſelf, his life ſhould be ſpared. 
The caſe was deſperate, and the Earl was 
obliged to ſubmit to neceſſity. 

On the laſt day of October, 1413, the 
Earl came to the camp, and falling at the 
King's feet, implored his mercy, promiſing. 


— 
-< 


yet made no mention of his liberty or eſtate, i 
but ordered him to be ſecured at Lerida. 1 


tried and convicted of high treaſon; his 
eſtate was confiſcated, and he condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment. He had many 
friends in that kingdom, and therefore was 
ſent to Caſtile, where he was long con- 
fined in the caſtle of Verna, afterwards in 2 
that of Mora, and died a priſoner at Zativa, 1 
in the kingdom of Valencia. ; 
BALLYMORE, ox BALLYMONE, 
SIEGE OF. A town of Weſt-Meath, in the 
province 
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province of Leinſter in Ireland. A few 
days preceding the ſiege of Athlone, (ſee 
AT HLONE) General Ginckle marched to 
thts place, poſſeſſed by the troops in the 
ſervice of King James II. When he had 
raiſed his batceries, he ſent a meſlage to 
Colonel Bourke, who commanded in the 
town, „That if he and the garriſon would 
« ſurrender within two hours, he would 
« fave their lives, and make them priſoners 
« of war; if not, they were to expect no 
« mercy.” The Governor made an evaſive 
anſwer to this meſſage, in hopes of ob- 
taining better terms; but the cannon and 
bombs having made two breaches, the pon- 
toons being put into the. water, and all 
things ready for ſtorming the place, it oc- 
caſioned ſo great a conſternation among 
the enemy, that the fame evening (the 
8th of Juae, 1691) the garriſon, which 
conſiſted of 780 men, beſides four field 
officers, and 259 volunteers of the native 
Iriſh, laid down their arms, and ſubmitred 
at diſcretion. | 

BAMBERG. The capital of a biſhop- 
ric of the fame name ſituated in Franconia, 
in Germany; before which city, the Swe- 


diſh General Horn, in 1632, was defeated 


by the Imperialiſts: but the ſame year he 
ſurpriſed in the environs of this city two 
Imperial regiments, which were cut to 
pieces. 

BAMBURGH CASTLE, (siEGE or) in 
Northumberland. This famous caſtle is 
now in ruins. In the year 1094, Robert 
de Mowbray, who thought himſelf but ill 
rewarded by King William II. for the ſer- 


vices he had done him againſt the Scots, 


reſolved to dethrone his ſovereign, and 
Het the crown upon the head of Stephen, 
Count of Albemarle. Mowbray found 
means to engage a great number of difaf- 
fected noblemen, and their meaſures were 
kept ſo ſecret, that the King did not re- 
ceive intimation of the plot till he had en- 
tered Wales, whither he went' in order 
to quell an inſurrection. The King imme- 
diately changed the object of his enter- 
prize, and directed his march againſt Mow- 
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| bray, who had fortified the caſtle of Bam- 
burgh. In a word, he would have fallen 
into an ambuſcade prepared by the re- 
volters, had not Richard of Tunbridge, 
who was concerned in the plot, repented 
of his treaſon, and warned him of the 
danger. When the King arrived at Bam- 
burgh, he found it impregnable from the 
nature of its ſituation, and therefore, 
turning the ſiege into a blockade, erected 
a fortreſs called Mauvoiſin, or bad neigh- 
bour, ſo near it, as to prevent ſupplies of 
proviſions being carried to the beſieged; 
and having furniſhed this new fort with a 
ſtrong garriſon, retired with the reſt of 
his army. In the courſe of this blockade, 
Mowbray: formed a ſcheme for {ſurpriſing 
Newcaſtle: but his motions, were ſo nar- 
rowly watched by the troops in Mauvoiſin, 
that inſtead of carrying, his point, he was 
forced to fly to the monaſtery of St. Oſwin 
at Tinmouth, in which he and all his offi- 
cers were taken, after a deſperate reſiſtance. 
Morel, his kinſman and confident, ſtill de- 
fended Bamburgh, until Mowbray being 
brought before the gate, with a meſſage 
to the governor and his own counteſs, 
who was in the place, importing, that his 
eyes ſhould be put out if they would not 
immediately ſurrender: they forthwith 
complied, and Mowbray was condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment. Morel ſaved 
his life by making a full diſcovery of the 
conſpiracy; in conſequence of which, a 
great number of the malecontents were 
puniſhed with great ſeverity. 1 
BAMP'TON, BATILE AT, in 614. The 
diſſentions among the kings of the Hep- 
tarchy, and the oppoſition of the Britons, 
occaſioned ſeveral battles, one of which 
happened here, between the army of 
Weſlex and the Britons, wherein the latter 
was totally ronted; at which time this 
place was called Beamdune; which ſome 
authors ſuppoſe to be Pindon in Dorſet, 
and not Bampton in Devon. 
' BANBURY CASTLE, BATTLE Ar. Near 
| Marlborough in Oxfordſhire. In the year 


M 4 Prince: 


542, ſoon after the death of the celebrated 
| 
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Prince Arthur, the Saxons made a rapid 


progreſs in their conqueſts: for the Britons 
having loſt that noble leader, were no 
longer able to oppoſe them. Driven to 
deſpair, yet glowing with revenge, they 


collected their forces, and reſolved to make j 


a laſt effort againſt the invader, who had 
advanced as far as Banbury Caſtle, where 
they lay encamped. The Britons marched 
thither to give them battle, having their 
army divided into nine bodies, with the 
horſe and archers upon the wings, in 
the manner of the Romans. The Saxons, 
who began the attack, notwithſtanding 
their boaſted valour, and the advantage 
they pretended to have with their {words 
and maces, over the arrows and javelins 
of the Britons, could not terminate the 
battle in their own favour. 


the combatants, and left neither of the 
parties the honour of a victory. But if 
we judge of the battle from its conſe- 
quences, we ſhall find that the Saxons had 
the advantage, ſince they marched into 


Berkſhire, and could have conquered it, 
had not Kenric their prince and general 
died. | | 
BANBURY,:BATTLE AT, IN 1469. Among 
the many battles between the Houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, was one fought at this 
place. 
project of dethroning Edward IV. and drew 
the King's brothers into the plot, particu- 
larly the Duke of Clarence, to whom he 
married his daugliter. In October 1468, 
Warwick excited an inſurrection in Vork- 
ſhire, which was diſperſed by the Marquis 
of Montague. The King then ordered 
troops to be raiſed by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who being joined by Lord Stafford, 
they were ſent in purſuit of the male- 
contents, and were at firſt defeated; but 
recovering their loſs, purſued the rebels to 
Banbury, when Lord Stafford quitting the 
King's army in diſguſt, the Earl of Pem- 
broke and his brother were defeated, 


July 26, 1469, and were beheaded at 


Banbury the next day. 
BANCA, $TRAITS OF, ACTION THERE, 
1744. Theſe ſtraits are the fea which 


Night parted 


The Earl of Warwick formed the 


under the proteckion of the Englifh; 
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lies between the iſland of Borneo and Su- 


matra, in the Eaſt Indies: and this year 
the Eaſt-India Company, dreading the ſu- 
perior force of the French, got govern- 
ment to ſend out Commodore Barnet with 
the Deptford of 60 guns, Medway, Cap- 
tain Peyton, of 60, the Preſton, Lord 
Northeſk, of 50, and the Diamond, Cap- 
tain Moore, of 20. The ſquadron ſepa- 
rated after being victualled and watered at 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, with orders to 
rendezvous at Batavia, when the Commo- 
dore and Lord Northeſk failed for the 
Straits of Banca, and the other two 
ſhips for the Straits of Malacca, with 
a deſign to intercept the French Company's 
ſhips, in their return to Europe, ſuppoſed 
to be without convoy. The Commodore 
and Lord Northeſk diſguiſed their ſhips to 
appear like Dutchmen; and arriving in the 
Straits of Banca the 25th of January, 
they ſaw three large ſhips, and ſoon diſ- 
covering them to be French, got under 
ſail to receive them. The Britiſh ſhips 
were ſo much diſguiſed like Dutchmen 
that the Frenchmen bore down within 
muſquet ſhot; upon which the Commodore 
hoiſted his proper colours; but the French 
ſhips were as ready for action as the Com- 
modore, and were the Dauphin, Hercules, 
and Jaſon, from Canton, belonging to the 
French Company, of about oo tons, with 
30 guns, and 150 men each. The Com- 
modore ordered Lord Northeſk to board 
one of the ſhips as ſoon as poſlible, and he 
intended to board another; but the tiller 
ropes of both ſhips being ſhot away as they 
were ſteering on board them, they were 
prevented. In fine, after a gallant reſiſt- 
ance, the three ſhips ſtruck their colours, 
and proved to be a valuable acquiſition : 
their cargaes in France, according to the 
ſupercargoes, would have been worth 
loo, oool. each. | | 
BANDA ISLE INxVA DED. In the Eaſt 
Indies, the principal and largeſt of the 
Nutmeg Iſlands. The Dutch invaded it 
in 1609, when the natives put themſelves 
but 
the 
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the natives and their protectors were ex- 
pelled the iſland by the invaders, who have 
kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. It is 170 
miles from Amboyna. | 
BANNARES, BATTLE AT. A town of 
Caſtile in Spain. Sancho and Ferdinand, 
ſons to the Emperor Alphonſo, ſhared his 
dominions as he had ordered: Ferdinand 
had the kingdom of Leon and Galicia ; 
Sancho, Caſtile and all its dependences. 
The former neglected taking poſſeſſion of 
them immediately; and Sancho, King of 
Navarre, laid hold of the opportunity, and 
over-ran all the lands of Caſtile, as far as 
Burgos, and with the ſame celerity re- 
turned into his own country. The Moors 
finding thoſe places they had loſt forſaken 
by the new King, eaſily recovered them. 
He found it requiſite to check both. thoſe 
enemies, but firſt the King of Navarre ; 
and for that purpoſe marched his army in- 
to the territory of Rioja, and encamped 
near the town of Bannares, June 1157, 
where the Navarrois, under De Haro, 
were poſted, who began the attack, and 
at the firſt onſet obliged the Caſtilians to 
give way; but, recovering from theirfirſt 
diſorder, they ſoon obliged the enemy to 


fly in their turn, and at length to quit the 


field of battle. The numbers of both ar- 
mies are ſaid not to exceed 6000 men, nor 
the ſlain 550. Another battle was fought 
on the ſame ground, in which the Caſ- 


tilians were again victorious, and this ſuc- 


ceſs ſoon compromiſed their differences, 
with which the war terminated. 
BANNOCKBURN, BATTLE AT. A ri- 
vulet near Stirling caſtle, in Scotland. 
In the year 1314, Edward II. King of 
England, reſolved to march a numerous 
army into Scotland, as well to deſtroy the 
whole country, as to relieve the caſtle of 
Stirling, at that time beſieged by Robert 
de Bruce. He entered Scotland at the head 
of 100,000 fighting men, attended by an 
incredible number of waggons and perſons 
who followed the camp, ſo as to cover the 
whole face of the country. They march- 


ed without order, as to an aſſured victory, | 
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and had already parcelled out the lands of 
the vanquiſhed. They were ſuffered to 
advance without moleſtation from Robert 
de Bruce, who had reſolved to hazard a 
battle; and for that purpoſe occupied an 
advantageous poſt in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, where he did not doubt of be- 
ing attacked by the Engliſh. His army. 
conſiſted of 30, ooo choſen men, trained up 
to war and hardſhip, under his own eye, 
who were determined to conquer or die 
in the defence of their king and country. 
With theſe he took poſt on a piece of 


ground hounded on one ſide by a moraſs, 


and on the other by an inacceſſible moun- 
tain, ſo that his flanks could not be attack- 
ed by the enemy's cavalry. A rivulet, 
called Bannockburn, ran in his front ; and 
this he had rendered almoſt impaſlable, by 
digging holes in the bed or channel, in 
which he fixed ſtakes ſharpened, for the 
deſtruction of the Engliſh horſe. Large 
pits were likewiſe made between this ri- 
vulet and his army, provided with the 
ſame inſtruments of annoyance, and art- 
fully covered with turf and boughs to de- 
ceive the Engliſh. As the van of Edward's 
army approached Stirling, under the com- 
mand of the Earls of Gloceſter and Here- 
ford, Henry de Bohun, perceiving a body 
of Scots at the ſide of a wood, advanced 
againſt them with his Welch followers, and 
was drawn into an ambuſh by the wary 
Scot, who ſallied in perſon upon them 
from a thicket, and riding up to Bohun, 
cleft his ſkull with a battle-axe. The Eng- 
liſh being reinforced from their rear, a 
ſharp diſpute enſued, in which the Earl of 


Gloceſter was diſmounted, and the Lord 


Clifford repulſed with conſiderable damage. 
As freſh ſupplies of men arrived from both 
armies, in all probability this conflict would 


have ended in a general engagement, had 


not night parted the combatants. The 
ſoldiers lay upon their arms, and they, as 
well as the horſes, were ſo fatigued with 
their march, and the want of repoſe, that 
the moſt experienced officers in the army 
propoſed to defer the attack until the ſol- 
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diers were refreſhed. This advice was 
rejected by the young nobility, who were 
eager to ſignalize their courage; and it 
was reſolved to give battle to the enemy 
in the morning. June the twenty-fifth, 
the troops were accordingly drawn up in 


order of battle; the wings conſiſting of 


cavalry, being commanded by the Earls of 
Gloceſter and Hereford, and the King in 


perſon, taking his ſtation in the center. : 


Robert then formed his army into three 
lines, and a body of reſerve, which was 
commanded by Douglas and the Lord 
Steward of Scotland. As he had little 
confidence in his horſe, he ordered the 
troopers to diſmount : he placed his bro- 
ther Edward at the head of the right wing, 
Randolph conducted the left, and he him- 
felf commanded the main body. When the 
Engliſh army was upon the point of charg- 
ing, a diſpute aroſe about the poſt of ho- 
nour, between the Earls of Gloceſter and 
Hereford ; and the former, impatient of 


control, advanced immediately to the charge 


with great impetuolity; but his career 
was ſoon ſtopped by the hidden pits and 
trenches, into which the horſes tumbled 
headlong, and were ſtaked in a miſerable 
manner. 'This unforeſeen diſaſter produced 
the utmoſt confuſion ; and the Scots taking 
advantage of their diſorder, fell upon them 
ſword in hand, with ſuch fury, that the 
greateſt part of them was cut in pieces. 
The Earl of Glocciter's horſe being killed, 
he fell to the ground, where he was 
immediately trodden to death; and Sir 
Giles d'Argentin ſeeing him fall, ſprung 
forward to his reſcue: but that gallant 
officer was ſlain, together with Robert de 
Clifford, Payen de Tibetot, and William 
Marechal. While this havock was making 
on the right wing of the cavalry, the 
Engliſh archers advanced againſt the right 
wing of the enemy, and galled them ſo 
effectually with their arrows, that they 
were upon the point of giving ground, 
when Douglas and the Lord High Steward 
wheeled about with their body of reſerve, 


fell upon the flank of the Engliſh, and 


routed them with great ſlaughter. Mean 


| 
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| while the center, commanded by King 


Edward, moved on againſt the main body 
of the Scots, and met with a very warm 
reception from Robert de Bruce, who fought 
with unequalled valour. The Engliſh were 
already diſpirited by the deſtruction of 
their wings, and the loſs of their bravelt 
officers, when the boys and other follow- 
ers of the Scottiſh camp, who viewed the 
battle from a neighbouring hill, perceiving 
the ſucceſs of Douglas and the Steward, 
began to ſhout aloud, and run towards 
the field for the ſake of plunder. The 
Engliſh, ſtartled at. their acclamations, and 
ſeeing ſuch a multitude in motion, imagined 
they were ſuccours coming to reinforce 
the enemy, and on this ſuppoſition, betook 
themſelves to flight with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. Thoſe who attended the King, 
hurried him off the field towards the caſtle 
of Stirling, into which however the go- 
vernor would not give him admittance, 
becauſe he was obliged by his capitulation 


to ſurrender the caſtle to the victor: ſo 


that Edward fled to Dunbar, where he 
was cordially received by Patrick Earl of 
Marche, who had always been a faithful 
adherent to his family. Mean while con- 
fuſion, rout, and conſternation prevailed 
among the Engliſh forces; and victory de- 
clared for the Scottiſh King, who improved 
it to the beſt advantage. A great number 
of his enemies were {lain upon the ſpot, as 


well as in the purſuit; and few or none 


would have eſcaped, had not his ſoldiers 
been intent upon the booty, which is ſaid to 
have amounted in value to 200,000/. The 
Earl of Hereford, with John Giffard, John 
de Wilyngton, the Earl of Angus, the 
Lords Mounthermer, Piercy, Nevil,Scroope, 
Lucy, Acton, Latimer, Segrave, Berkley, 
Beauchamp, and other barons, to the num- 


| ber of 25, were taken priſoners, together 


with a great number of bannerets, knights, 
and eſquires, with 20,000 common ſoldiers ; 
nor was the victory purchaſed without 
bloodſhed on the ſide of Bruce, who loſt 
above 4000 of his beſt men in the field of 
battle. | 

Douglas 
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Douglas was detached with 400 cavalry 
to purſue Edward, who with great diffi- 
culty reached the caſtle of Dunbar, in ſuch 
trepidation, that he made a vow to found 
a houſe in Oxford for four-and-twenty 
Carmelite divines, in caſe he ſhould eſcape 
the dangers with which he was encom- 
paſſed. As his purſuer ſtill hovered in the 
neighbourhood, he would not venture to 
proſecute his journey by land, but em- 
barked on board a veſſel, in which he was 
carried to Berwick, where he thought 
himſelf ſecure. Robert de Bruce treated 
the priſoners with greag humanity; he ex- 
preſſed unfeigned forrow for the death of 
Sir Giles d'Argentin, to whoſe worth he 
was no ſtranger; the bodies of Gloceſter 
and Lord Clifford were ſent to the King of 
England: the Lord Mounthermer, as the 
ancient friend of Bruce, was diſmiſſed with- 
out ranſom: the flain were -decently in- 
terred, the wounded carefully attended, 
and the priſoners aſſured of liberty, as 
ſoon as a reaſonable cartel could be eſta- 
bliſhed. Robert's moderation was alto- 
gether admirable; inftead of - proſecuting 
his victory, by marching into England 
while the whole kingdom was filled with 
terror à d conſternation, he propoſed rea- 
ſonnole conditions of peace to Edward; 
and commiſſioners were appointed by both 
princes to treat of an accommodation. 
The conferences were opened at Durham; 
but the Scottiſh deputies inſiſting, as a 
preliminary, upon the King's recogniſing 
the title of Bruce, and the independence 
of the Scottiſh crown; Edward refuſed to 
treat npon ſuch terms, and the negociation 
proved ineffectual. | 

There was another battle here June 11, 

1488, between James III. of Scotland, and 
his nobility, who, with the Prince his ſon 
at their head, took arms againſt him for 
his tyranny, defeated his army, and he 
himſelf was killed in flight; the blame of 
which, in the next parliament that met, was 
charged on himſelf and hisperverſe council. - 

BAN'TTON, or BEANDUNE, BATTLE 

AT. A place on the borders of Somerſet- 

ſhire: Camden thinks it is Bampton in 
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Devonſhire, or Bindon in Dorſetſhire. In 
the year 519, the Saxons gained a ſignal - 
victory over the Britons here. 

BANTRY BAY, sEA FIGHT IN. On the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of Ireland; at the head of 
it ſtands the town of Bantry, in the county 
of Cork, and province of Munſter. After 
the return of the French fleet, which had 
conveyed King James II. to Ireland, in the 
year 1689, Louis ſent another ſtrong 
ſquadron, commanded by Chateau Renault, 
as a convoy to ſome tranſports laden with 
arms, ammunition, and a large ſum of 
money for the uſe of the King. Before 
they failed from Breſt, King William III. 
was informed of their deſtination, and de- 
tached Admiral Herbert with a fleet from 
Spithead, in order to intercept them. He 
was driven by ſtreſs of weather into Mil- 
ford-haven, from whence he ſteered his 
courſe to Kinſale, on the ſuppoſition that 
the French fleet had failed from Breſt, and 
that in all probability he would fall in 
with them on the coaſt of Ireland. On 
the 1ſt of May, 1689, he diſcovered them 
at anchor in Bantry Bay, and ſtood in to 
engage them, though they were greatly 
ſuperior to him in number. They no 
ſooner perceived him at day-break then 
they weighed, ſtood out to windward, 
formed their line, bore down, and began 
the action. The Engliſh had the wind, 
and might therefore have avoided fight- 
ing; but this was by no means agreeable to 
Admiral Herbert's temper. The firſt di- 
viſion of the enemy conſiſted of eight ſhips, 
under the command of M. de Gaberet ; 
the ſecond, of the like force, was com- 
manded by the Admiral in-perſon; the 
third, which was alſo of eight ſhips, had 
for its commander, M. de Forant. The 
fight was pretty warm for two hours, but 
then ſlackened, becauſe a great part of the 
Engliſh fleet could not come up. At length 
it ſtood to ſea, and maintained a running 
fight till about five in the afternoon, when 
Chateau Renault tacked about, and re- 
turned into the Bay, content with the ho- 
nour he had gained. e . 
Authors 
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Authors vary pretty much as to the 
ſtrength of both fleets, which may be ra- 
ther owing to partiality than any real dif- 
ficulty of knowing. Burchett ſays the 
Engliſh were 19 in all; Biſhop Burnet 
reckons them, with more probability, to 
be 22, wherein he agrees with all the 
French relations. 'The enemy's fleet, ac- 
cording to our accounts, conſiſted of 28, 
and according to their's, of 24 ſail. The 
lofs of men was very inconſiderable on 
both ſides. After the action, Admiral Her- 
bert returned to Portſmouth. King Wil- 
liam, in order to appeaſe their diſcontent, 
made an excurſion to Portſmouth, where 
he dined with the Admiral on board the 


Torrington. The Captains, John Aſhby, 


and Cloudeſley Shovel, he knighted, and 


to every private ſailor beſtowed a dona- 
tion of ten ſhillings. It was reported that 
he ſaid on receiving the news of this fea- 
fight, That ſuch an action was neceſſary 
ce in the beginning of a war, but would 
«& have been raſh in the courſe of it.“ 
BARBADOES, ISLAND OF, ATTACKED 
in 1662. This iſland is one of the chief 
of the Caribbees, and next in conſequence 
to Jamaica of thoſe that belong to Great 


Britain, but it was the firſt ſettled, and is 


the mother of all our ſugar colonies. 'The 
Dutch commanded byDeRuyter attempted 
to land on this iſland, the laſt day of April, 
but he met with ſo warm a reception from 


the forts, and the ſhips ſtationed in the 


bay, that his own ſhip had her ſtandard 
ſhot down, and her fails, ſtanding and run- 
ning rigging, maſts and yards ſo ſhattered, 
that it was with great difficulty he got out 


to ſea again. 


BARCELONA, sIECGES oF. A city of 
Spain, the capital of Catalonia, ſituated in 
a large plain along the ſhore of the Medi- 
terranean: it has a mole which communi- 
cates with the ſea, and. in it the ſmall 
veſſels lie ſecure from hard weather, but 
the large ones are obliged to lie in the 
road, in which: they are expoſed to tem- 
peſts from every quarter. 'The town is 


B A R 
handſome, but oblong, and divided by + 


'wall and ditch into two parts, to which 
are given the names of the Old Town and 
New Town, having in the whole about 


15,000. houſes. Barcelona was taken in 
the year 800, by Louis the Debonnaire, 
(then King of Aquitaine), ſon of Charle- 
magne, after an obſtinate defence of near 
twelve months. 

In the year 985, the Moors laid ſiege to. 
it with a numerous army. This ſiege 
may be rather called a blockade; for they 
took it after lying before it only five days, 
and without having made any breach, or 
almoſt the leaſt ſigns of hoſtility : but af- 


| ter gaining poſſeſſion. of it, they ſent the 
mip Elizabeth, and created him Earl of | 


garriſon to Cordova. However, the city 
was ſoon. after retaken by a body of 
Chriſtians. 

Don John of Auſtria, at his return from 
Sicily, with a very ſmall army, laid ſiege 
to this city, in the year 1652. Marechal 
de la Motte Houdancourt, the governor; 
ſurrendered in October, having defended 
the fortreſs as long as it was tenable.. By: 
this conqueſt, almoſt all Catalonia was re- 
gained to the Spaniſh crown, and the French 
almoſt entirely driven out of Spain, 

The Duke of Vendome, who in the 
year 1690 commanded the French army in 
Catalonia, conſiſting of 35,000 men, re- 
ceived orders to beſiege Barcelona. He 
encamped on the 7th of June at Badalona, 
a village upon the ſea- ſide, within three 
leagues of the city, where the Count d'E- 
trees was at anchor with the whole French 
fleet, to unlade and land ſuch proviſions 
as were neceflary for the French troops: 
The Spaniards who were well informed 
of the refolution of the French, had ſent 


| into the town all their infantry, under the 


Prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt. The beſiegers 
took poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, with the 
convent of the capuchins, which the be- 
ſieged had forſaken. On the 16th and 


17th, the beſieged made an excellent fally 
with 600 men, but with little ſucceſs, as 


the French cavalry obliged them to re- 
treat, Mean while the cannon of the city 
fired 


BAR 


fired continually on the French, and did 
good execution. The French ſtill carried 
on their trenches on the left hand, to at- 
tak in front two baſtions on the fide of 
the New Gate. On the 18th and ich the 
beſieged made two reſolute fallies, the firſt 
with 1000 foot and 400 horſe, and the 
other with 400 foot followed by 800 more; 
but were forced again to retire, after an 
obſtinate fight, wherein many fell on both 
ſides. The next day there was a furious 


aſſault made by the French to regain a 


fort, from whence the Spaniards annoyed 
them, which the Prince of Brikenfeld, at 
the head of two battalions of the regiment 
of Alſace, ſupported by four {quadrons, 
made himſelf maſter of; and the Prince 
d'Armſtadt in vain made ſeveral attempts 
to recover it. Notwithſtanding this ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, the French advanced 
their attacks towards the baſtion of the 
New Gate, and the Spaniards made ano- 
ther vigorous ſally with 800 foot, backed 
by 1000 more, with*an intent to nail up 
the French canncn, but were forced again 
to retire by the bravery of the regiment 
of Turenne, after a -moſt obſtinate and 
bloody fight, On the 13th of July, the 
French advanced their works with ſuch 
vigour, that their batteries were completed, 
and were ready to fire upon the baſtions 
where the attack was made. The Duke 
of Vendome underſtanding that the gar- 
riſon was to make a general ſally, on the 
14th and 15th at night, towards the 
trenches, reſolved to prevent and ſurpriſe 
them, by aſſaulting the camp of the Vice- 
roy ,of Catalonia; to which end he de- 
tached 1000 fuſileers, 300 horſe, and 
200 dragoons, to attack Don Michael, 
who ſtood upon three little hills, with 
700 horſe, 1000 foot, taken out of the 
regiments in Barcelona, and 8000 mi- 
quelets, or militia. In his way he routed 
{ome ſmall advanced parties, and entered 
the enemy's camp, after he had over- 
thrown four or five parties, which he pur- 
ſued to the village of St. Felion. The 
Viceroy, who was encamped in this vil- 
Nuas, V. 
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lage, being ſurpriſed aſleep, had not time 
to put on his cloaths, but fled at the firſt 
alarm. The French purſued the Spaniards 
as far as the river Lobregat, into which 
many were driven in their confuſion, and 
all who reſiſted were killed or taken pri- 
ſoners. The camp of St. Felion was plun- 
dered, with all the baggage and plate of 
the generals, beſides 22,000 piſtoles in 
money, and 700 mules. The works which 
the beſieged had made behind the baſtions 
they had loſt, for ſome time retarded the 
impetuoſity of Vendome; but he cauſed 
ſeveral mines to be blown up, which made 
a conſiderable breach, ſo that all things 
ſeemed ready for a general aſſault ; and 
the Duke of Vendome having ſummoned 
the Spaniards to ſurrender, they capitu- 
lated on the 10th of Auguſt, on condition 
that the garriſon ſhould march out on the 
I 5th, with their arms, baggage, and 30 
pieces of cannon, and 6 mortar pieces, with 
an allowance of 6 charges to each ſoldier, 
and of being conducted ſafe as far as Mar- 
torel, in their way to Terragona: on 
which the garriſon, conſiſting of 600 men, 


the remains of 12,000, marched out of 


the city. Thus the French became maſ- 
ters of this important place, after a ſiege 
of 53 days. This conqueſt coſt the French 
12,000 men, by the ſword, ſickneſs, or 
deſertion. 

When Vendome entered the city, he 
found that near one-half of the houſes had 
been demoliſhed by the bombs which the 
French fleet under d'Etrees had thrown 
into the town. Barcelona was afterwards 
ceded to the Spaniards by the treaty of 
Ryſwick. 

BARCELONA, cox juNcT EXPEDITION ro. 


In the memorable year 1705, Charles III. 


King of Spain, dying without iſſue, the 
Allies in ſupport of Charles, the ſecond ſon 
to the Emperor Leopold, took this import- 
ant place from the adherents of Philip, of 
Anjou, who had by the King of Spain's laſt 
will been appointed his ſucceſſor. "The 
celebrated Earl of Peterborough, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, failed from St. Helen's 
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in the latter end of May, with the Engliſh 
fleet, having on board a body of 5000 
had forees, and on the 20th of June ar- 
rived at Liſbon, where they were joined 


by Sir John Leake, and the Dutch Admi- 


ral Allemonde, whole naval force amounted 
to 29 fail of the line, beſides frigates, fire- 
ſhips, bomb-veſlels, and other {mall craft. 
A council of war being held, it was re- 
ſolved to put to ſea with 48 ſhips of the 
line, Englith and Dutch, and to diſpoſe 
them in ſuch manner as might prevent 
the junction of the French ſquadrons from 
Toulon and Breſt. The Prince of Heſſe 
d' Armſtadt arriving from Gibraltar, aſſured 
King Charles that the province of Cata- 
lonia, and the kingdom of Valencia, were 
entirely devoted to his intereſt ; and his 
Majeſty being weary of Portugal, reſolved 
to accompany the fleet to Barcelona. He 
accordingly embarked with the Admiral 
and the Earl of Peterborough, on board 
the Ranelagh; and the fleet failed on the 
28th day of July from Altea Bay, where 
they had taken in his Majeſty, who preſſed 
the Admiral and the Earl to make an imme- 
diate deſcent on Barcelona, where he was 
aſſured the - people were well affected to 
him. This being agreed to, they arrived 
before Barcelona on the 12th of Auguſt, 
1705, having been previouſly reinforced 
by the Earl of Galway, with two regiments 
of Engliſh dragoons. They had alſo taken 
in at Gibraltar the Engliſh guards, and 
three old regiments, in lieu of which they 
left two new raiſed battalions. . 

The Earl of Peterborough publiſhed a 
manifeſto in the Spaniſh language, in favour 
of King Charles, which had ſo good an ef- 
fect, that all the inhabitants of thoſe places, 
the neighbouring villages, and the adja- 

cent mountains, acknowledged that Prince 
as their lawful ſovereign. 
the town of Denia for his ſervice, and he 
ſent thither a garriſon of 400 men, under 
the command of Major-general Ramos. 
On the 22d they arrived in the Bay of 
Barcelona, and the troops were debarked. 
King Charles landed amidſt the acclama- 


They ſeized || 


and 20 mortars. 
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tions of an infinite multitude of people 
from the neighbouring towns and villages, 
who threw themſelves at his feet, crying, 
Long live the King.” The inhabitants 
of Barcelona were themſelves very well 
affected to the Houſe of Auſtria, but durſt 
not declare for King Charles, being over- 


awed by a ſtrong garriſon of 5000 men, 
under the Duke de Popoli, Velaſco, and 


other officers devoted to the intereſt of 
Philip. From the apparent danger of this 
deſign, there aroſe many diſputes whether 
the ſiege ſhould be undertaken or not. At 
length it was carried in the affirmative: 
and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel propoſed that the 
Engliſh fleet ſhould land 2500 men, ex- 
cluſive of the marines, and the Dutch fleet 
600, which was agreed to, on condition, 
however, that on the firſt certain intelli- 


gence of the French fleet's being at ſea, 


both ſeamen and marines ſhould reimbark 
immediately. On the 3d of September, 
the Prince of Heſſe having formed a ſcheme 
for attacking fort Montjouic, it was put 
in execution; 
{ituated on a hill which commanded the 
city, and the outworks were taken by 
ſtorm, with the loſs of the gallant Prince 
of Heſſe, who was ſhot through the thigh: 
in the execution of his own {cheme. 

The ſiege was puſhed on with vigour, 


by the bravery of the intrepid Earl of 


Peterborough, who bombarded the body 
of the fort, and a ſhell chancing to fall 


into the magazine of powder, blew it up, 


together with the governor, the Duke de 


| Popoli, and ſome of the beſt officers. This 
giving a happy proſpect to the reduction 
of the place, the gunners and carpenters 


demanded by the Earl of Peterborough, 


were ordered by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel to 
be in conſtant readineſs to land. 

After this, the trenches were opened on 
the ninth, and batteries raiſed for 50 guns, 
With the conſent of his 


Catholie Majeſty, the bomb-veſlels threw 
412 bombs into the town in one day; eight 
Engliſh and Dutch veſſels, under the com- 


mand of Sir Staſlord Fairbone, were ap- 


pointed 


This fort was ſtrongly 
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pointed to cannonade it by ſea, while tlie 
cannon from the batteries and fort, con- 
tinued to do the like on ſhore. On the 
23d the Viceroy deſired to capitulate, 
which was ſigned on the 28th: the gate 
and baſtion of St. Angelo were delivered 
up the {ame day: and in a few days after- 
wards, the city received King Charles, 
who entered in great triumph. All the 
other placcs in Catalonia declared for him, 
except Roſes. So that the largeſt and 
richeſt province of Spain, was conquered 
with an army ſcarce double the number 
of the garriſon. 

BARCELONA, SIEGE oF. In 1706, 
Philip of Anjou, and all his friends in Ca- 
ſtile, were in the greateſt conſternation 
imaginable, upon the progreſs made by 
the Allies in Catalonia the year before : 
the court of France, therefore, reſolved to 
uſe its greateſt efforts to reduce the Ca- 


talans, and retake Barcelona. King 


Charles had been left in the city of Bar- 
celona with a very {mall garriſon, while 
the Earl of Peterborough went to conquer 
the kingdom of Valencia, The French 
and Spaniards in the meantime, were pro- 
jecting the deſtruction of King Charles's 
affairs at a ſingle blow. Their deſign was 
to ſhut him up in Barcelona; in order to 
which, Philip of Anjou, entered Catalonia 
about the end of March, with an army 
compoſed moitly of French troops, with 
which he ſat down before Barcelona in the 
beginning of April, after he had been 
joined by ſeveral battalions near that place. 
The care of the land army in Philip's fa- 
vour, was committed to Marechal de Teſſe; 
bur the Spaniſh army was in no condition 
to co-operate with him in forming the ſiege, 
lo that the place was not inveſted till the 
beginning of April. Sir John Leake was 
at Gibraltar, when he received a letter 
from his Catholic Majeſty, intreating his 
immediate aſſiſtance, in terms which ſ{uffi- 


cicntly diſcovered the diſtreſs he was in, 


and the apprehenſions he was under. The 
King's fears were farfrom being ill founded; 
M. de Jeſſe came before the place with a 


BAR 


numerous army; and the Count de Thou- 
louſe landed ammunition and proviſions, 
ſufficient for the ſervice of 30,000 men for 
two months; ſo that it appeared evident, 
that the French did all they could by ſea, 
and had their operations been as well ſe- 
conded on ſhore, the place would undoubt- 
edly have been loſt : but it happened that 
the principal engineer made a miſtake at 
the beginning, which loſt him eight or ten 
days time, and before he could correct his 
error he was ſhot. 

On the 3d of April, Commodore Price, 
with ſix Engliſh, and as many Dutch men 
of war, joined Sir John Leake, who, in a 
council of war, held on the 6th, reſolved, 
in obedience to King Charles's letter, to fail 
immediately to Barcelona. In purſuance 
of this reſolution, he arrived on the 18th 
in Altea Bay, and the next day had {intel- 
ligence that Sir George Byng, with a {qua- 
dron from England, was coming up. "Three 
days after they were joined by Commodore 
Walker with his ſquadron, as they had been 
the day before by Sir George Byng ; and 
then it was determined to fail north to 
Majorca, and that each ſhip ſhould make 
the beſt of her way without ſtaying for 
the reſt. Upon the 26th, the Earl of Peter- 
borough came down from Terragona, with 
a ſquadron of barks, having 1400 land 
forces on board. His Excellency found 
that the councils of war had rejected his 
propoſals, and indeed their rejecting them 
ſaved the place, ſince before his arrival, 
Sir George Byng, Sir John Jennings, and 
Admiral Waſſenaer, had anchored in the 
road of Barcelona, and by the contrivance 
of Sir George Byng, a conſiderable body 
of troops had been thrown into the town. 

On the 27th in the afternoon, the whole 
fleet arrived in the harbour of Barcelona, 
without meeting the leaſt oppoſition ; and 
the Count de Thoulouſe, having received 
an exact account of the naval force of the 
Allies, thought fit to fail away with the 
French fleet to Toulon, which obliged the 
land army to raiſe the ſiege with great 
precipitation, 
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their ſick and wounded, whom Marechal 1 
de 'Teſfe recommended to the Earl of FA 
Peterborough's clemency. 3 
Thus ended this great affair at Barce- 
lona, to the unſpeakable joy and advantage 
of King Charles and his friends, and the 
no leſs honour of the Britiſh flag. Barce- 
lona remained in the poſleflion of King = 
Charles till the year 1712, when the citi- 5 
zens, erecting a kind of commonwealth, 7 
{et up for an independent ſtate. 
BARCELONA, $slz6t or. The Catalans 
were a people who had enjoyed ſeveral 
rights and immunities, while Spain was 


BAR 


The French had been beſieging this 
town 35 days. Their army in the. begin- 
ning of the ſiege conſiſted of about 20,000 
0 men, of which they loſt Fo00, by the aſ- 
10 | faults they made on fort Montjouic, by the 
4 | {allies and fire from the place, by the {kir- 
. miſhes with the miquelets that lay on the 
hills, by ſickneſs, and laſtly by deſertion. 
The garriſon, when the enemy fat down 
before it, was not above 800 ; the breaches 
made by the Allies the year before, were 
not quite repaired; and fort Montjouic 
was much in the ſame condition as when 
they firſt poſſeſſed it. The Earl of Peter- 
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nt 5 borough had thrown in 800 men from ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, As they 
f 5 Valencia by means of boats. The garriſon || had a juſt value for their privileges, they 
* of Gironne had the good luck to get in, as || were deſirous to ſecure them for them 
1 did great numbers of militia. Lord Peter- ſelves, and tranſmit them ſafe to poſterity. 
4 borough, with thoſe who could get into || Accordingly, in the year 1705, having 


the place, poſſeſſed himſelf of all the ſtrong 
poſts on the hills about the enemy's camp, 
and ſecured all the avenues by which pro- 
viſions might be brought to the enemy ; 
and this was done fo effectually, that moſt 
of the letters and carriers, that went and 
came between the enemy's camp and Ma- 
drid, fell into the hands of King Charles; 
ſo that at length they were forced to diſ- 
patch a frigate to Alicant, with every 
packet they had occaſion to ſend away. 
The garriſon being thus reinforced, now 
conſiſted of about 3000 foot, and 500 horſe, 
of which 600 Engliſh were put into fort 
Montjouic. The enemy began by attacking 
this fort; and thus ſpent twenty-two days 
in attempting to take a place, which the 
Earl of Peterborough had taken in four. 
During this attack on the fort, the breaches 
of the town were all fully repaired, the 
works pat in good condition, and a great 
many cannon were mounted ; the garriſon 
and burghers vying with each other in 
doing every thing that appeared neceſſary 
for the defence of the place. "= 

The enemy retired about one o'clock on 
the 12th of May, leaving behind them 200 
braſs battering guns, 3o mortars, a great 
quantity of warlike ſtores, 1000 ſacks of 
corn, 3000 barrels of gunpowder, and all 


received ſeveral aſſurances from Mr. Crow, 
Queen Anne's miniſter, from, the Earl of 
Peterborough, and Sir Cloudefley Shovel, 
that if they would acknowledge Charles 
III. as King of Spain, and renounce the 
Houſe of Bourbon, her Britiſh Majeſty 
would uſe her utmoſt endeavours to pro- 
cure the eſtabliſnment and confirmation of 
their rights and privileges, and the ſettle- 
ment of them on a laſting foundation. "The 
Catalans acknowledged and reccived that 
Prince as their ſovereign, raiſed men and 
money for his ſervice, and during a war, 
which abounded with extraordinary turns 
of fortune, gave ſignal proofs of their un- 
ſhaken fidelity and zeal for the cauſe they 
had eſpouſed. After King Charles came 
to the Imperial crown, and Spain was at 
length given up to the Houle of Bourbon, 
the Catalans, far from being guided by a 
ſpirit of obſtinacy and rebellion, were 
willing to acknowledge King Philip V. for 
their lawful ſovereign. At the ſame time, 
as they hoped to be protected by the Em- 
peror, a Prince for whom they had expoſed 
their lives and fortunes, and as they relied 
on the repeated aſſurances they had re- 
ceived, that England would never abandon 
them, they inſiſted on the enjoyment of 
their former privileges. 


The 
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The inhabitants of Barcelona being ſum- 


moned by the Duke of Popoli to ſubmit to 
King Philip, anſwered, Zhat though they 
avould rather die than be ſlaves, yet if their 
ancient liberties were confirmed, they would 
open their gates, and receive him with joy. 
But the Catalans being abandoned both by 
the Emperor and by England, the court of 
Spain would be ablolute. Thus, contrary 
to faith and honour, they were given up 
to their enemies. Still they were not 
wanting to their own defence, but ap- 
pcaling to Heaven, and hanging up at the 
high altar the Queen's ſolemn declaration 
to protect them, underwent the utmoſt 
miſeries of a ſiege. And here we cannot 
forbear lamenting the fate of a brave, un- 
fortunate people, who fought and ſuffered 
merely for their liberties and privileges, 
and have immortalized their name by the 
noble, though unſucceſsfulſtand, they made 
againſt uſurpation and arbitrary power. 

In the year 1714, the command of the 
Spaniſh army in Catalonia, was conferred 
on the Duke of Berwick, who received 
orders to beſiege Barcelona. At the {ame 
time, orders were given to the Baliff of 
Belle-Fontaine, commander of the French 
fleet, to block up the harbour. The Duke 
opened his trenches before the town on 
the 13th of July; in a few hours after 
which, the beſieged made a ſally, but were 
repulſed with lots. Some deſerters from 
the town informed the Dake, that the re- 
gular troops were diſpoſed to ſurrender; 
but the inhabitants were more obſtinate 
thanever: they were employed in throwing 
up a multitude of retrenchments, and de- 
clared, that they would rather be buried 
in the ruins of their houſes than ſubmit. 
From this time till the 22d, the beſiegers 
were employed in railing batteries, and 
making approaches, when all on a ſudden 
an unexpected fire began on the eaſt {ide of 
the town, where the beſieged did not ima- 
gine any attack would be made. The 
bombs did incredible miſchief, and the in- 
habitants began to be frightened. 

occaſioned a general aſſembly, wherein it 
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was reſolved to make a vigorous defence, 
and write a letter to Sir James Wiſhart, 
Admiral of the Britiſh fleet in the Mediter- 


ranean, ſtating their claim to his protec- 


tion, Sir James received this affecting 


letter without any figns of regard: and if 


we compare his behaviour on this occaſion, 
with the Queen's ſpeech in the houſe of 
lords a little before he failed, we ſhall be 
influenced to imagine, he was rather in- 
{ſtructed to aililt King Philip in the reduc- 
tion of Barcelona, than to relieve the 
diſtreſſed Catalans. The general aſſembly 
of Barcelona, ſ{ceing their letter have no 
effect on the Engliſh Admiral, made a de- 
cree, and publiſhed it through all the 
country they had any communication with, 
fetting forth the ruinous condition to which 
the town was reduced, and the danger 
with which it was threatened. 'They com- 
manded all the inhabitants of towns and 
villages, who where above fourteen years 
of age, to take up arms for the defence of 
their liberties, upon pain of being treated 
as enemies to their country. Berwick, in 
anſwer, publiſhed a manifeſto, forbidding 
all perſons to diſtribute or pay any regard 
tothat writing, and ordering all who ſhould 
be found in arms to be hanged on the ſpot. 
In conſequence of this order, 31 were 
hanged who were taken priſoners in a ſkir- 
miſh, and about 400 were put to the {word 
in cool blood. 

On the zoth in the evening, the covered 
way was attacked, and after ſome reſiſt- 
ance, a lodgement was made on it. All the 
priſoners made in this attack were put to 
the ſword without diſtinction. The be- 
ſieged came in great numbers to recover 
the covercd way ; but theirattempts were 
all baffled by the vigilance of Berwick's 
grenadiers, whoſe batteries were now 
firing in breach upon two baſtions ; and 
next day he {et his miners to work under 
them, when ſome women appeared on the 
breach, and planted a ſtandard there, in 
the middle of which was painted a death's 
head, intimating, that they would rather 
die than ſurrender, On the 2d, the beſieged 

made 
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made two ſallies, to interrupt the works 
of the miners, but without ſucceſs, being 
repulſed in both ; though they afterwards 


found means to ſurprite a redoubt, in Which 


near 100 of the beſiegers were killed; but 


it was retaken the ſame evening, with the 


ſame loſs to the beſieged. Next day, Ber- 
wick made ſome new diſpoſitions in his 
batteries, and brought them nearer the 
town, which he effected ſo as to employ 
them in ruining a baſtion, and making a 
paſſage over the ditch. This continued 
till the 12th, when he ſprung his mines 
with tolerable ſucceſs, and ordering 11x 
companies to mount the breach, drove 
away all who defended it; but the be- 
lieged made a terrible fire, and killed the 
whole ſix companies, except about 20 men, 
who had deſcended to the bottom of the 
breach. Six companies more were ſent, 
who nearly underwent the ſame fate. 
There now became a more hot fire on both 
lides than had been made hitherto, which 
laſted the remainder of the day, and all 
night. About ten o'clock at night, Ber- 
wick, at the head of 20 companies of gre- 
nadiers, made an aſſault, in order to hinder 
the beſieged from repairing the breaches: 
the Barcelonians were prepared to receive 
him, and an obſtinate engagement enſued, 
which laſted till ſix next morning, when 


the beſieged gave way, having eight times 


endeavoured to regain the advantages loſt 
in the beginning of the action, which did 
not conſult in any thing more than the 
ground. Berwick gained this point, but 
not without a conſiderable loſs; for ſeveral 
monks, and other eccleſiaſtics of the be- 
tieged, fought with bayonets fixed to their 
muſqets againſt his grenadiers, 

In theſe engagements at the breach, 
Berwick is {aid to have loſt at leaſt 1500 
men, among whom were ſeveral officers. 
On the night between the 18th and 19th, 
four barks, laden with provitions, flipped 
by the French fleet, and centered the har- 
bour. Thus the beſieged received re- 
freſhments from time to time, owing to 
the indolence of the French Admiral; and 


officer upon duty in the trenches. 
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the more eaſily, as the Majorcans, in con- 
cert with the Catalans, had a magazine 
near the coaſt, beyond the Lobregat, in 
an old tower near Caſtel de Felo, where 
the veſlels of Majorca unloaded in the 
night, and thoſe of Barcelona went after- 
wards to take the proviſions which had 
been brought thither. This intercourſe 
continued ſix weeks without the Duke's 
knowledge, becauſe that tower had been 
uninhabited for above a century, and had 
neither doors nor windows: but when it 
was diſcovered, the magazine was plun- 
dered, and all the houſes in its neighbour- 
hood burned ; and 3o barks were armed 
and ſtationed at the mouth of the harbour, 


to prevent any more from going in. The 


miquelets, commanded by the Chevalier 
del Poel, and the Sieur Armengol, having 
collected a body of gooo men, formed a 
deſign of throwing ſuccours into Barcelona, 
by torcing one of the quarters of Berwick's 
camp: the garriſon too were to favour 
this operation by a fally at the ſame time : 
but he having notice of their deſign, kept 


on his guard. On the goth, the detach- 


ment commanded by the Duke of Monte- 
mar, defeated another body of miquelets 
near Piera. Thus their deſign was ren- 
dered abortive, and there were no longer 
any attempts to diſturb the ſiege. On the 
6th of September, Don Joſeph Pelz, ſer- 
jeant-general of the town, appeared on the 
top of the breach with a white flag, and 
delired to ſpeak with the commanding 
This 
was to anſwer a ſummons which the Duke 
had ſent him ſome days before to ſurrender. 
The Chevalier d'Arsfeld advancing to the 
foot of the breach, Pelz told him, that the 
inhabitants of Barcelona had deliberated 


on the Duke's propoſal, and that they were 


reſolved not to liſten to it, without he 
would enſure them their liberties, chooſing 
rather to periſh in the deſolation of the 
city, This anſwer not a little chagrined 
Berwick, as he had promiſed the King he 
would make a conqueſt. of Barcelona be- 


fore the 11t of September; and therefore 


he 
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he determined to ſtorm the town, without 
ever waiting the effect of ſeveral new 
mines which he had ordered to be made. 
For this purpoſe he made ſuch diſpoſitions 
as he thought would ſecure the ſucceſs of 
his enterpriſe, being conſcious it would 
be attended with difficulty, and even be 
hazardous. The army was divided into 
three bodies, to which he gave the names 
of right, left, and reſerve. The com- 
mand of the right he gave to Lieutenant- 
general Dillon, that of the left to the Mar- 
quis de Silly, and he himſelf commanded 
the reſerve. The beſieged did not expect 
an allault till the mines ſhould be ſprung, 
which he knew, and therefore haſtened his 
preparations, | 
On the 11th, at four in the morning, the 
ſignal was given, and the whole army 
marched with the grenadiers at their 
head. The baſtions were carried one af- 
ter another, and all the defendants who 
were taken put to the ſword. Dillon, with 
7 battalions, mounted the breach of the 
baſtion Santa Clara, and after ſome reſiſt- 
ance gained poſſeſſion of it: all the troops 
or inhabitants who were found in it, or 
in the adjacent places, were put to the 
{word without diſtinction; in this he was 
afliſted by a detachment from Silly, who 
was at this time employed in ruining all 
the houſes he could. After this rapid pro- 
greſs, the aſſailants became on a ſudden 
inactive; and the beſieged gaining time to 
recollect their ſtaggered ſenſes, took cou- 


rage, and began to make preparations for 


their laſt effort to repulſe the enemy. Se- 
veral times they attempted to recover the 
baſtion and monaſtery of St. Peter, but in 
vain; in theſe they were as unſucceſsful 
as thoſe made on Santa Clara. "Theſe ef- 
forts brought on another engagement with 
Dillon, who was now ſupported by Ber- 
wick's body of reſerve. The ſharpeſt of 
the action was at the baſtion of St. Peter, 
Which was this day taken and retaken 
eleven times with conſiderable loſs, eſpeci- 
ally on the ſide of the beſiegers, becauſe 
chey had not taken the precaution to ſe- 


— 
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cure the abbey of St. Peter when it had 
been abandoned. 'The fire from: the ab- 
bey galled Dillon's troops on all ſides, and 
killed them in heaps; but Berwick's num- 
bers ſtill ſupplied the defect, and after an 
obſtinate engagement of 13 hours, the be- 
ſieged were driven into the town, having 
diſplayed the moſt extraordinary proofs of 
valour. About 9 o' clock in the evening 
they offered to ſurrender, and Berwick 
conſidering the conſequence of forcing the 
reſt of the town, agreed to a capitulation, 
on condition that the inhabitants owned 
Philip for their lawful king, by whole 
pleaſure the lives of all, without excep- 
tion, ſhould be ſaved, and' the town ſhould 
not be plundered. But when he gained 
poſſeſſion of it, he ſiezed all the perſons 
who had acted as ofticers during the ſiege, 
among whom were ſeveral of the nobility, 
and thoſe he thought proper he ordered to 
be hanged, while others were diſperſed in 
Spaniſh priſons, and ended. their days in 
dungeons, 

BARKAN, BATTLE AT, AND STORM OF, 
A fort which covers the bridge of Gran 
over the Danube in Lower Hungary, 30 
miles north-weſt of Buda. In the year 
1683, the Poliſh and Imperial armies, af- 
ter obliging the Turks to raiſe the fiege of 
Vienna, purſued the fugitives : near Bar- 
kan they came up with about' 14,000 of 
their beſt troops, who immediately charged 
the Imperialiſts, as they led the van, and 
forced them back upon the Poles, who not 
reliſhing a fight at this time, retreated to 
the main army, which advanced as faſt as 
poſſible to attack the victorious Turks, 
who ſeeing the Chriſtian army approach- 
ing, ſet up a moſt hideons cry, and think- 
ing to throw the whole army into confu- 
ſion, charged ſword in hard with great 
impetuolity, but without any regular or- 
der. The Imperialiſts ſtood cloſe and 
firm; and received them with their bayo- 
nets fixed, while the Poliſh infantry flanked . 
them as they came down. 

This method of fighting did not con- 
tinue long, for one of the baſhas being 

| killed, 
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killed, and another taken priſoner, the 
whole Turkiſh army retreated as preci- 
pitately as they had advanced. About 
4000 got over the bridge, but while the 
main body wee going over, it broke, by 
whichtaccident ſome thouſands were drown- 
ed; others threw themicives into Barkan, 
which Count Staremberg immediately at- 
tacked by eſcalade, and entering the fort 
pell-mell, put all the Turks to the ſword, 
except about 500 Janiſſaries, who begged 
for quarter, which was granted. 
BARNET, BATTLE AT. A 'market- 
town in the counties of Middleſex and 
Hertfordſhire, about 10 miles north-eaſt 
from London, but on Gladmore-heath, near 
a mile from the town, the battle was 
fought. In the year 1470, Edward IV, 
beheaded the Lords Willes and Dymock, 
charging them with being the inſtigators 
and leadcrs of a rebellion in the counties 
of Warwick and Worceſter. The Earl of 
Warwick who was the principal promoter 
of it, became inſtantly enraged at this act 
of barbarity, and reſolved with redoubled 
vigour to purſue his project of dethroning 
Edward. whom he had exalted. The fol- 
lowing year he had many adherents, and 
being joined by his ſon-in-law Clarence, 


brother to King Edward, and his brother | 


Montacute, he advanced towards London, 
and on the 13th of April encamped on 
Gladmore-heath, in the neighbourhood of 
Barnet; the town itſelf being poſſeſſed by 
the troops of Edward, who had marched 
thither from London to give him battle, 
in conſequence of a meſſage he had re- 
ceived from Clarence, importing that he 
would join him with all his forces. In 
the night that preceded the action, Richard 
Duke of Gloceſter repaired, without any 
ſafeguard, to the tent of Clarence, where 
the two brothers embraced with all the 
marks of the moſt cordial affection ; and 


after ſome private diſcourſe, they went 


off together towards Edward's camp, with 
about 12,000 followers. Immediately af- 
ter this ſcandalous deſertion, he ſent a 
meſſenger to Warwick to excule the part 
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he had acted, and to tell him he had made 
his peace with Edward, who had promiſed 


to pardon him, the Earl of Warwick, up- 


on his ſubmiſſion. But the Earl rejected 
the propoſal with diſdain, either believing 
Edward inſincere in his promiſe, or that he 
himſelf was ſtill able to cope with him in 
the field of battle. | 

In all probability his brother Montacutc 
had found means to convince him of his 
fidelity, and was by this time determined 
to act heartily againſt Edward; other wif: 
he would, on this occaſion have imitated 
the example of Clarence. Early in the 
morning, of the 14th day of April, the ac- 
tion began with incredible fury on both 
{ides, the leaders being cxaſperated againſt 
each other to the moſt virulent degree of 
rancour, that {lighted friendſhip, perſona! 
animolity, and civil war could produce. 
'The troops of Warwick, though inferior 
in number to the enemy, fought with a 
kind of deſperate reſolution, foreſceing 
they ſhould be treated as rebels if van- 


quiſhed; and the Earl himfelf was deter- 


mined to conquer or die. Such was their 
impetuolity, that Edward's firſt line was 
obliged to give ground, and ſome of his 
horſe riding full ſpeed to London, reported 
that he was utterly defeated. In this 
emergency, King Edward ordered his body 
of reſerve to advance and charge the 
enemy in flank; and this expedient was 
the more ſucceſsful, as the Earl of Oxford 
had puſhed the Yorkiſts {o far, that War- 
wick's main body was left defencelcls. 
That nobleman, however, no ſooner re- 
collected this circumſtance, than he wheeled 
about to reſume his ſtation, and that move- 
ment occaſioned the lois of the battle. 


The device on his arms and enſigns was a 


ſtar ſhooting forth rays; and that of Ed- 
ward was a {un. The followers of War- 


wick ſeeing the ſtar advancing through the 
medium of a fog, miſtook it for Edward's 
ſtandard, and fell upon their friends with 
Tuch fury, that they were broken and diſ- 
peried before the Earl of Oxford could 
rectify the fatal error. Theſe laſt believing 

* themſelves 
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themſelves betrayed, fled towards the cne- 


my with great 1 A part of 
Warwick's army ſeeing them fly, imagined 
they had been attacked in the rear, aud of 
conſequence that they themſelves were 
furrounded : they began to be ſeized with 
| conſternation ; the panic ſpread from rank 
to rank, and univerſal confuſion enſucd. 
Edward taking the advantage of their 
diſorder, charged them with redoubled 
vigour, and Warwick in vain uſed his ut- 
molt endeavours to rally and re-animate 
them by his own example. In former 
battles he had always fought on horſeback, 
that he might at once ride along the line, 
and perceive the particulars of the action : 
but on this occaſion he had ſent away his 
horſe, and determined to fight on foot, 
that his ſoldiers might ſee he was reſolved 
to ſhare their fate in the iſſue of the day. 
Even this reſolution contributed to his de- 
feat; becauſe he could not be perſonally 
preſent at every place where the men ſtood 
in need of his direction and aſſiſtance; and 
they were no longer encouraged by the 
fight of their commander. After having 
exerted all his capacity as an officer and 
hcro, in fruitleſs attempts, he ruſhed into 
the hotteſt part of the battle, and fell co- 
vered with wounds; and his brother Mon- 
tacute, endeavouring to diſengage him, 
met with the fame fate. All oppoſition 
ended with the lives of the two generals; 
and about noon Edward obtained a com- 
plete victory over his enemies, 5000 of 
whom were left dead upon the field; 
though the carnage would not have been 
ſo great had not the King forbid his ſoldiers 
to give quarter. The Earl of Oxford ſicd 
into Wales, where the Earl of Pembroke, 
by Warwick's deſire, was employed in 
railing forces for the ſervice of Henry VI. 
The Duke of Exeter was terribly wounded, 
ſtripped, and left for dead on the field, 
where he remained till the evening, when 
tie recovered the ule of his. ſenſes, and 
made a ſhiit to crawl to the houſe of one 
Rutland, where his wounds were cured; 
but he was afterward ditcovered and im- 


| cattle and goods, 
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priſoned in the tower: Edward loit the 
Lord Berners, and had 1500 men flain in 
the action. Such was the end of the fa- 
mons Earl of Warwick, who, from his 
great power, influence, military talents. 
and fortune, had acquired the epithet of 
the king- maker. 

An obcliſk was erected in the northern 
road through Barnet, in the year 1740, 
by Sir Jeremy Sambroke, with this in- 
ſcription; 

Here was 
Fought the 
Famous BATTLE 
Between EDWARD 

the 4th and the 
Earl of W ARIVICK, 
April the 14th, 
Anno 1471. 
In which the Earl 
Was defeated 
And ſlain. 


BAR THOLOMEW, (ST.) DESCENT 
UPON. One of the leſſer Caribbee iſlands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 20 miles north of St. 
Chriſtopher's ; it produces tobacco, and is 
covered with trees, among which are ſome 
excellent ones highly valued. The Eng- 
liſh, under the command of Sir Timothy 


Thornhill, landed on this iſland, and plun- 


dered it in the year 1689, after having 
beat the French from their works, and a 
fortification of the extent of two acres of 
land, encompaſſed with a double row of 
pallifades ſix feet high, the intervals of 


| which were filled with earth, and a wide 


trench without, well manned. Many of 


the inhabitants houſes were burnt, and 


near 700 people carricd off with their 
The Evgltſh held it till 
the peace of Ryſwick, and then reſtored it 
to the French. 

BASIL, BATTLE NEAR. A City in Swit= 
zcrland, tituated on the confines of Alſace and 
onthe Rhine. "Thebattleherealluded to was 
fought in 1444, when 1600 Swifts fought- 
50,000 F rench, commanded by theDauphin, . 


for ten hours, and being quite overpowered 
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by numbers, were all killed but 16, who were 
only left to carry home the news of the fate 
of the reſt of their gallant countrymen. It is 
remarkable that 6000 of the French wereleft 
on the field of battle, beſides a great num- 
ber wounded. | 

BASSAC, BATTLE AT. A village of 
Poiters in France. During the wars of 
the Hugenots, a battle was fought here 
on the 13th of March 1569. The Royaliſts 
were commanded by Henry de Valois, 
Duke of Anjou, and amounted to the num- 
ber of about 3000. They attacked the 
Prince of Conde at the head of about 4000 
Hugenots, and after an engagement of two 
hours, the Prince was taken priſoner, 
having his leg broke ; but as the enemy 
were conveying him to their general's 
guards, Captain Monteſquieu who had 
known the Prince formerly, ſhot him dead 
with a piſtol. Upon which the Hugenots 
retreated, leaving about 800 of their {lain 
on the field of battle. The Royaliits are 
laid to have loſt nearly the ſame number, 
but the action is only memorable for the 
death of the Prince of Conde. 

BASSETERRE. Sce GUADELUPE. 

BASTIA. Capital of the ifland of Cor- 
ſica, ſituated in the Mediterranean. In 
the year 1745, the Engliſh Admiral Row- 
ley bombarded this city, and having da- 
maged it pretty much, gave it to the male- 
contents; but the inhabitants drove them 
out in the year following. In 1748 it was 
beſieged without ſucceſs by the Auſtrians. 
The malecontents have made ſeveral at- 
tempts upon it, for which reaſon it is pro- 
vided with a ſtrong French garriſon. 

BAT H, $SIEGES OF, AND BATTLE AT. A 
city of Somerſetſhire, ſituated on the river 
Avon, 12 miles eaſt of Briſtol, 90 welt of 
London. The Saxon Prince Cerdic {ſpread 
his conqueſts with amazing rapidity, till 
the famous Prince Arthur was veſted with 
the command of the Britons; his carecr 
ſeemed to ſtop; Arthur's heroic genius 
gave him a conſiderable check. The prin- 
cipal action between theſe accompliſhed 
generals, was, according to Rapin, the 
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battle of Badon-hill near Bath, in the y car 
511. The Saxons having laid fiege to 


Bath, by means of a re-inforcement from 
the Continent, the Briton marched to its 
relief, agreeable to Cerdic's wiſh, who 
thought himſelf too ſtrong for his enemy. 
Arthur, far from bcing diſcouraged at his 
ſuperiority, gave him battle, which proved 
the bloodieſt that had been fought between 
the two nations. It laſted from noon till 
night without any viſible advantage to 
either {ide. Both armies kept the field, 
waiting for the day to renew the fight. 
The Saxons during the night, poſted them- 
ſelves on a little hill called Banrieſdown, 
which was of great importance, though 
the day before it had been neglected by 
both ſides. As ſoon as it was light Arthur 
perceived the advantage the Saxons had 
gained by ſeizing that part, and was re- 
ſolved to diſlodge them, which he effected 
after a long and obſtinate fight. The Bri- 
tons, animated by the preſence and valour 
of their King, perceiving that the Saxons 
in their rctreat down the hill had put 
themſelves in ſome diſorder, preſſed them 
ſtill more vigorouſly, and at laſt entirely 
routed them. William of Malmſbury favs, 
Arthur flew 400 of the cnemy with his 
own hand, and Huntingdon makes it more, 
exaggerating the number to 440. How- 
ever, the victory was complete, and the 
Saxons were obliged to be quiet for ſome 
years, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
the Britons. Uſher ſays this battle was 
fought in the year 520. Smollet places 
it in the year 519, and ſavs it was Caer- 
baden in Berks that was bclieged, in the 
neighbourhood of which is the hill of Ba- 
don, where the battle was fought. Rapin 
confeſſes that ſome place this fact ſooner, 
and ſome later, and adds that he has fol- 
lowed Langhorne's opinion, hecauſe it 
ſeemed to him to be the beſt ſupported. 
BATTLE ABBEY. See Hastixss. 
BATTLE BRIDGE. See Srax DnD 
BRIDGE. | 
BA'TURIN, erTY or, TAKEN IN 1708. 
It is ſituated in the Ukraine; and during 


the 
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the war between Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and Peter the Great of Ruſſia, Mazeppa, 
Prince of the Coflacks, ſiding with the 
Swedes, opened a rout to the troops of 
that nation, by the Ukraine to Moſcow. 
the Czar ſent Prince Menzikoft with 20,000 
men into the Ukraine, to obſerve the motions 
of Mazeppa, where he took Baturin, and 
delivered it up to the pillage of his ſoldiers, 
Many who was thought to favour Mazeppa, 
were executed along with the effigy of 
that Prince, who was depoled, and his 
whole domains ravaged. 

BAUGE, BATTLE OF, IN 1421. This 
town is ſituated. | in the province of Anjou, 
in France; which province, Henry V. of 
England, had ſent the Duke of Clarence, 
his brother, with 10,000 men to reduce. 
Whilit he was employed on this expedition, 
he heard that the Far] of Buchan, with 
7000 Scots, had entered the province, and 
was encamped at Bauge. At the ſame 
time he was led to believe, that the van- 
guard of the Scottiſh army was ſo far from 
the main body, that he might catily rout 
-them, provided they were immediately 
attacked; upon which information, he 
haſtily headed his horſe, leaving the Earl 
of Saliſbury orders to follow him with the 
reſt of the army. When he came to 
Bauge, finding ſome Scots troops intrenched 
in the church-yard, he charged them, and 
diſmounted in order to head his troops. 
But he was ſo long forcing this poſt, that 
the Earl of Buchan had time to come to 
their relief. The Duke remounting, fu- 
riouſly attacked the Earl's troops, not- 
withſtanding the inequality of his forces, 
and gave on this occaſion aſtonithing 
proofs of valour. But at length, being 
overpowered by numbers, and diſdaining 
to fly, he was ſingled out by a Scots Knight, 
named Sir John Swinton, who wounded 
him in the face, and was afterwards killed 
by the Earl of Buchan. His death cauſed 
an entire defeat of the Englith horſe, 1500 
of whom were lain, and many taken pri- 
ſoners. Among the ſlain, were the Earl 


of Kent, the Lords Grey and Roſs, and 


— 
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ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. 


| The 
Earl of Saliſbury, though he could not ad- 
vance time enough to ailiſt the Duke, reſ- 


cued his remains, and ſending them to 
England, they were interred at Canterbury. 
BAUSCH. A city ſituated in Courland; 
was taken in 1701, by Charles XII. King 
of Sweden. And the the {ame year, 2000 
Swedes were attacked near this city by 
10,000 Ruſſians, againſt whom they made 
a gallant reſiſtance ; but receiving a rein- 
forcement of 1800 men, defeated, and 
killed more than 3ooo of them, and took 
cight pieces of cannon. 

BAUSKRE,CASTLEOF,TAKEN. See Mirraw. 

B/ \UTZEN. The capital of the Mar- 
quiſate of Lufatia, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony; was taken by Boleſlaus Chrobi, 
King of Poland, in 1008, during his war 
with the Emper or. 

BAYEUX, ciry OF, TAKEN IN 900. It 
is ſituated in the province of Normandy in 
France, and was taken this year by Rollo, 
the noble Daniſh adventurer, who after- 
wards was created Duke of Normandy by 
Charles III. ſurnamed the Simple, King of 
France. | 

BAYONNE, sIECE of. A large city of 
Gaſcony in France, ſituated near the mouth 
of the river Adour, which forms a good 
harbour, and a little below diſcharges it- 
{elf into the Bay of Biſcay. In the year 


| 1374, John, Duke of Lancaſter, landed 


with an army at Calais, and being joined - 
by the Duke of Britanny, marched acroſs 
the country to Bourdeaux, with a deſign 
But this ex- 
pedition was laid aſide by the Engliſh 
troops, who did not amount to above 600 
men, and had conſumed all their proviſions. 
Louis, Duke of Anjou, thinking this a good 
opportunity to drive the Engliſh away, 
propoſed to the King of France the ſiege 
of Bayonne: the Monarch agreed to the 
propoſal, and the place was inveſted. But 
the beſiegers being greatly incommoded by 
heavy rains, and diſtreſſed by the want of 


proviſions, they, after bcing before it a 


ſhort time, thought fit to raiſe the ſiege. 
O03 BEACHY- 
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BEACHY-HEAD, ENGAGEMENT OFF. A | 
cape or promontory on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
between Haſtings and Shoreham. In 1699, 
the French put to ſea with 78 men of | 
war, &c. and on the 2oth of June they 
arrived off the Lizard. The French Ad- | 
miral the next day, took ſome Engliſh 
fiſhing boats, and after having paid the 
people who were on board for the fiſh, ſet 
them at liberty again; and theſe people 
(ſuch was our neglect) brought the firſt 
account of the arrival of the French fleet 
upon our coaſt, while ours was lying idle, 
and ſcarce in a condition to put to ſea. 

The Earl of 'Torrington, who was with 
the fleet at St. Helen's, was not a little 
ſurpriſed when he received advice from 
Weymouth, that the French were in the 
Channel: for ſo far was he from believing 
them (according to his intelligence) in 
ſuch forwardnels, that there were not at 
that time any ſcouts weſtward, to obſerve. 
and bring an account of their motions. 
'This news being confirmed from many 
other places, it was therefore judged high 
time to get together all the ſhips that were 
within reach, both Engliſh and Dutch, 
and to put them into the belt condition 
poſſible. | | 

His Lordſhip failed the 24th of June, 
early in the morning, with the wind at 
E.N.E. and ſtood to the S.E. towards the 
French fleet, which had been ſeen the day 
before by the {ſcouts lately {ent out, off 
the Iſle of Wight; but the wind falling fhort, 
he came to an anchor off Dungeneſs, within 
five leagues of the enemy. The next day 
our fleet being reinforced by the Lion, a 
third rate, and ſeveral Dutch men of war, 
were with a N. E. wind, within fight of 
the enemy at Compton Bay. The next 
morning, about four o'clock, the Admiral 
advanced towards the French, who were 
about three leagues diſtant from him; and 
though, when the wind ſhifted to the 
S. E. and S. E. by S. he tacked and ſtood 
eaſtward, yet, at three in the afternoon, 
the whole fleet went about, and ſtood weſt- 
ward again. The French took ſeveral | 
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people from the ſhore, and when they had 
puniſhed them for magnifying our {trength, 
they were pleaſed to diſcharge them, with 
a letter to the Adiniral (as it has been ſaid) 


| from Sir William Jennings, (who com- 


manded an Engliſh ſhip of war at the re- 
volution, and now ſerved in no better poſt 
than that of third Captain to the French 
Admiral) by which he preſumed to pro- 
mile pardon to all Captains, who would 
adhere to the intereſt of King James. 
About this time arrived another rein- 
forcement of {even Dutch ſhips, under the 
command of Admiral Evertren, and ano- 
ther flag ofticer. The two fleets, however, 
continued looking at each other, without 
entering upon action, till the goth, for 


| the Admiral was not willing to hazard an 


engagement, before the ſhips which he 
expected from the' eaſt had joined him. 
In the mean time, notwithſtanding the 
enemy were ſo much ſuperior to us in 
ſtrength, and that there ſhips were in ge- 
neral larger, the Admiral received poſitive 
orders from court to give them battle. 
Upon receipt of theſe orders, the ſignal 
was diſplayed, as ſoon as it was light, for 
the ſhips to draw into a line; and this 
being done, the whole fleet bore down 
upon the enemy, while they were upon 
the wind, with heads northward off of 
Beachy-Head. 

About eight o'clock in the morning ano- 
ther ſignal was given, which was for battle, 
and then the French laying their head 


fails to the maſt, lay by. About an hour 


after this, the Dutch ſquadron which led 
the van under Evertren, began the engage- 
ment with part of the van of the French ; 
and half an hour after, our blue ſquadron 
encountered their rear. The greateſt part 
of our red ſquadron, which was in tlie 
center, could not come to action till it was 
near ten; and as they were then at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the enemy, ſo was 
there a great opening between them and 

the Dutch. 
Mr. Secretary Burchett, ſeems here 
willing to excuſe, or rather paſs over in 
| ſilence, 
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jilence, the pretended miſconduct of Earl 
Torrington. Kennet, who ſpeaks plainer, 
ſays the Dutch began the fight, as did alſo 
ſome of the Engliſh, but not being ſe- 
conded by the reſt of the Engliſh fleet, 
which unexpectedly ſtood away, ſcveral 
of the Dutch ſhips, (after they had fought 
gallantly) were either burnt, ſunk, or 
diſabled; and the Engliſh that engaged 
were very much ſhattered. 

It was remarkable, that as our ſhips 
bore down upon the French, they ſtretched 
away; but that, probably, might be only 
to cloſe their line. After this, ſeveral of 
their ſhips towed round with boats, till 
they were out of gun-ſhot, which gave us 
reaſon to hope the advantage would have 
fallen on our fide ; but it was not long be- 
fore we plainly perceived the Dutch had 
{uffered very much in the battle. This 
happened chiefly by their being (for want 
of a neceſſary precaution) weathered and 
ſurrounded by thoſe French ſhips, which 
they left a-head of them when they began 
to engage. 

Our Admiral no ſooner perceived their 
condition, than he ſent them orders to come 
to an anchor where they lay, at ſome diſ- 
tance from the French, without any fall, 
and ranged in order of battle; the only 
expedient, ſays M. Fourbin, the French 
Admiral, which could have ſaved them. 
With his own ſhip, and ſeveral others, he 
drove between them and the enemy, and 
anchored about five in the afternoon, at 
which time it was calm, and the French 
fleet was driving away with the tide. 
However, judging it not ſafe to renew the 
fight at ſo great a diſadvantage, he weighed 
at nine in the evening, and retreated to 
the eaſtward, taking advantage of the flood 
tide. 

The Admiral thought it requiſite to call 
z council of war, the 1ſt of ſuly, in the 
afternoon, and there it was reſolved, to 
endeavour to preſerve the fleet by retreat- 
ing; and rather to deſtroy the diſabled 


89 


ihips, ſhould they be preſſed by the enemy, 
than to hazard another engagement by 
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protecting them. The French very indiſ- 


creetly neglected coming to an anchor 
when the Engliſh did, to prevent their 
driving at too great a diſtance, and thereby 
to improve the advantage they had obtained, 
and then with as little foreſight, purſued 
in a formal line of battle. Whereas, had 
they come to an anchor, they would have 
continued near us; and had they made a 
general chaſe, they would undoubtedly 
have obtained a far greater advantage. 
On the contrary, each ſhip of ours ſhifting 
for herſelf, and taking advantage of the 
tides, got ground conſiderably of the 
French. This M. Fourbin, who knew the 
Channel, ſays he foreſaw, and was anchoring 
when the Engliſh did, but was over- 
ruled by his officers. However, they 
purſued as far as Rye Bay, but with little 
ſucceſs: and the Ann of 74 guns, running 
aſhore ncar Winchelica, having loſt all her 
maſts, two French ſhips attempted to burn 
her, but the Captain ſaved them that trouble. 
M. Fourbin ſays two of the Engliſh ſhips 


drove aſhore, and burnt one another, and 


one that drove among the French fleet was 
taken. AY 

Our loſs in this action was not ſo great 
as might have been expected; not above 
two ſhips, two ſea captains, two captains 
of marines, and 350 men. The Dutch 
were much more unfortunate; tor beſides 
three ſhips ſunk in the engagement, they 
were obliged to fire three more, which 
were aſhore on the coaſt of Suſſex. They 
loſt likewiſe abundance of gallant officers, 
among whom were their two Rear Admi- 


rals, Dick and Brakel, and Captain Nordel, 


and allo a great number of inferior officers 
and private men. | 

Torrington retreated without farther 
interruption, intothe mouth of the Thames, 
and having taken proper precautions againit 
any attempts of the enemy, returned to 
London, where the inhabitants were ſtruck 
with conſternation. "The government was 
infected with the fame panic. The mini- 


{try pretended to believe that the French 
acted in conſort with the malecontents of 
l the 
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the nation; that inſurrections in different 
parts of the kingdom, had been projected 
by the Jacobites, and that there would be 
a general revolt in Scotland. Theſe in- 


tinuations were circulated by the court 


agents, in order to juſtify, in the opinion 
of the public, the meaſures that were 
deemed neceſſary at that juncture, and they 
produced the deſired effect. The appre- 
henſions of the people thus artfully raiſed, 


heightened their averſion to the nonjurors 


and Jacobites. Addreſſes were preſented 
to the Queen by the Corniſh tinners, the 
lieutenancy of Middleſex, and by the 


Mayor, Aldermen, and lieutenancy of Lon- 


don, filled with profeſlions of loyalty, and 
promiſes of ſupporting their Majeſties, as 
their lawful ſovereigns, againſt all oppo- 
ſition. The Queen, at this criſis, exhibit- 
ed remarkable proofs of courage, activity, 
and diſcretion. She iſſued out proper or- 
ders and directions for putting the nation 


in a poſture of defence, as well as for re- 


fitting and augmenting the fleet. She took 
meaſures for appeaſing the reſentment of 
the people, who exclaimed againſt the Earl 
of Torrington for his behaviour in the late 


action. He was deprived of his command, 


and ſent priſoner to the tower, and com- 


miſſioners were appointed to examine the 


particular circumſtances of his conduct. 
He continued priſoner- till the next ſeſſion 


of parliament, when he was brought to his 


trial, and permitted to make a ſpeech in 


the Houle of Commons in defence of him- 


ſelf, in which he inſiſted on theſe three 
things, that the preparations for the fleet 
were very late; that the fleet itſelf was 
much inferior to the French, that it was 
ill manned, and that he laboured under 


oreat want of intelligence. He excuſed 


his fighting, by alledging the orders he had 
received; and faid that it was againſt his 
zudgment, and the judgment of the council 
of war. In order to explain and illuſtrate 
the arguments he uſed in juſtification of 
his conduct, he gave the houſe a draught 
of the line of battle, and deſired leave to 


_dcliver what he had to ſay in writing; 
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which was granted. He reflected upon the 


council; and hinted that the Earl of Not- 


tingham had ſuppreſſed ſome intelligence, 
or had delayed ſending it to him. 

The Earl of Torrington's affair was 
long diſcuſſed in the Houſe of Lords. The 


form of his commitment was judged to be 
illegal; and the martial law, to which, by 


{tatute, all who ſerved in the fleet were 
obliged to {ubmit, being lodged in the Lord 
High Admiral, it was doubted whether, 
on that high office being held by commil- 


ſion, ſo great a power was lodged with 


the commiſſioners. The judges were of 
opinion that it was: yet ſince the power 
of life and death was too ſacred a thing to 
paſs only by a conſtruction of law, it was 
thought the ſafeſt courſe to pals an act, 
declaring that the power of the Lord High 
Admiral was veſted in the commiſſioners. 


The ſecret enemies of the government, 


and who intended to embroil matters, 
moved that the Earl ſhould be impeached 
in parliament; becauſe proceedings in 
that way are always flow, and ſome inci- 
dents might create diſputes between the 
two houſes that might end in a rupture. 
This the King was apprehenſive of, and 
though he was much incenſed againſt the 
Ear], and had reaſon to believe that a 
council of war would treat him very fa- 
vourably, yet he choſe to have him take 
his trial. "The commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty named a court to try the Earl, in 
which Sir Ralph Delavel preſided, who 
had acted as Vice-Admiral of the blue in 
the engagement. The Earl is.{aid to have 
been tried with ſo groſs a partiality, that it 
reflected much on the juſtice of the nation. 
So that if it had not been for the King's 
intereſt with the States General, it might 
have occaſioned a breach of the alliance 
between them and England. The Earl 
eſcaped with his life and eſtate, but ſuf- 
fered much in his reputation ; ſome charg- 
ing him with want of courage; while 
others imputed hisill conduct to an haughty 
ſullenneſs of temper, which made him, 
ſince orders were ſent him contrary to the 
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advice he had given, to obey them, but in 


ſuch a manner, as ſhould caſt the blame on 
thoſe who ſent him thoſe orders, and give 
them cauſe to repent it. 

BEAUSEJOUR FeRT, TAKEN IN 1755. 
This place is ſituated in Nova-Scotia ; and 


the following account of its being redu- 


ced, is as a letter appeared in the Gazette, 
from Governor Lawrence, at the time. 


The Fort at Beauſejour, notwithſtanding 


it had 26 pieces of cannon mounted, ſur- 
rendered after four days bombardment, 
even before we had mounted a ſingle can- 
non on our batteries. Our loſs upon this 
occaſion, is very inconſiderable; not above 
20 killed, and as many wounded. Major 
Prebble, of the irregulars, is lightly 
wounded in the ſhoulder. Enſign Tonge, 
of Major General Warburton's regiment, 


acting as ſub-engineer, received a thot in 


the thigh, as he was taking a ſurvey of the 
ground for the trenches and batteries to 
be raiſed againſt the fort: and Enſign Hay, 

of Colonel Hopſon's, who had been taken 
priſoner by the Indians, in going along 
from the fort to the camp, was killed by 
one of our ſhells in the French fort, which 
fell through a ſort of caſemat; and alſo 
killed three Fr ench officers, and wounded- 
t wo more. 

At Colonel Monckton's firſt arrival, the 
French had a large number of inhabitants 
and Indians, 450 of which were poſted at 
a block-houſe, which they had on their 
{ide of the river Meftaguaſh, to defend the 
paſs of that river. Here they had thrown 
up a ſtrong breaſt-work of timber for co- 
vering their men, and had cannon moun- 
ted in the block- houſe. At this place they 
made a ſtand for about an hour, but were 
forced by our troops with ſome lots, Icaving 
the block-houſe, and the pats of the river, 
clear for our people, who marched without 
further interruption, to the ground: in- 
tended for their encampment. ' As we had 
not men enough to veſt the fort entirely, 
ſeveral got away: and when the fort ſur- 
render ed, there remained 150 regulars, 
and about 3 zoo inhabitants, {everal of which, 
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with their officers, were wounded. We 


do not know exactly, yet, the number 


that were killed in the fort, but we be- 
lieve their loſs has not been trifling, as 
{ſeveral lay half buried upon the parade. 
Colonel Monckton has new named the 
fort, and called it Fort Cumberland. He 
gives the troops under his command great 


praiſe, for their good behaviour, and the 


ſpirit and reſolution they ated with on 
this occaſion. | 

Colonel Monckton is proceeding to the 
fort at St. John's River, which can give 
him bat little trouble, the main ſtrength of 
the enemy lying at Beauſejour. A garriſon 
is to be left in this fort, as it is a much 
better one than ours, both for ſituation and 
{trength. "Phe F rench inhabitants are 
giving up their arms, and muſt be drove 
ont of the country at all events : though 
ſhould he want any afliſtance in putting 
the troops under cover, (as the barracks 
in Beauſejour were demoliſhed) he may 
firſt make them do all the ſervice in their 
power. Our poſfeſſion of the Iſthmus, it 
is to be hoped, will bring over the Mick- 
mack Indians to our intereſt. 

I cannot cloſe my letter to you, Sir, 
without taking notice how much I am 
obliged to Colonel Monckton s military ſkill 
and good conduct in reducing the fort of 
Beaulejour ; Capt. Rous, who commanded 
the naval part of the expedition, has been 
of the greatelt ſervice to it, and I have 
reaſon to believe our ſucceeding ſo ſoon, 
and with ſo little loſs, is much owing to 
the good conduct of Mr. Brewſe, who 
acted there as chief engineer. 


Propoſals for the Capitulation of Beauſe- 
Jour. 


The commanding officers, ſtaff officers, 
employed for the King and garriſon of 
Beauſejour, ſhall march out with arms and 
baggage by beat of drum, and with lighted 
matches. 

The commander ſhall have at the head 
of his garriſon 6 pieces of the largeſt can- 
non, 
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non, one mortar, and 50 charges of pow- 
der for every piece. | | 

They ſhall be provided with neceſſary 
carriages to carry them to Bay Verte, 
from whence the garriſon ſhall embark 
in their veſſels to go where they think 
mopers..-:- 4 | 
The garriſon ſhall carry with them 200 
quarters of flour, and one hundred quarters 
of bacon. | | 

The garriſon ſhall be allowed the ne- 
ceſſary time to go from this port to Bay 
Verte, and from Bay Verte to the place of 


their deſtination. | 


The Arcadians ſhall not be moleſted on 
account of their having taken arms; ſhall 
be permitted to continue in their religion, 
and be allowed prieſts, | 

Such of the Arcadians as are ſo diſpoſed, 
may withdraw to the territories of the 
French King with their moveable effects, 
and ſhall have that liberty during the ſpace 
of one year, to commence from the day of 
the capitulation, and the French ſhall be 
allowed to furniſh them with ſhips for that 
purpole during the courſe of the year. 

With regard to ſuch articles of this ca- 


pitulation as may be expreſfed in an ob- 


eure manner, they ſhall be interpreted to 
the advantage of the French, and executed 
$ona-fide. | | 


Terms of the capitulation granted to 
the commander and garriſon of Beauſejour. 

The commanding officers, ſtaff officers, 
and others employed for the King and the 
garriſon of Beauſejour, ſhall march out 
with their arms and baggage, and drums 
beating. | 

The garriſon ſhall be ſent directly by 
ſea to Loniſbourg, at the expence of the 
King of Great Britain. 

The garriſon ſhall be provided with 
ſufficient proviſions for their paſſage to 
Louiſbourg. 

With regard to the Arcadians, as they 
have been forced to take up arms on the 
pain of, death, they ſhall be pardoned for 
the part they have bcen taking. 


BED 


Laſtly, the garriſon ſhall not bear arms. 
in America for the {pace of 6 months. 

The terms abovementioned are granted 
upon condition that the garriſon ſhall be 
delivered up to the troops of the King of 
Great Britain, at {even o'clock this after- 
noon. | | | 

BEBRACHENSKO, cAsTLE or, Ar- 
TEMPTED in 1689. It is ſituated near 
Moſcow, the capital of Ruſſia, and while 
inhabited by Peter the Great, his ſiſter-in- 
law Sophia, who was regent during his 
and his brother John's minority, formed a 
deſign to aſſaſſinate him and all his party, 
and with that view, this Princeſs and her 
favourite Prince Gallitzin, conſulted Te— 
kelavitaw, chief of the Strelitz, a man 
devoted to their intereſts, and who under- 
took to commit this horrible maſſacre. 
He aſſembled in the middle of the night 
600 of the moſt reſolute of his followers, 


and making them agree to tranſact this 
buſineſs by his bribes, and his wrong re- 


preſentations of the Czar, led them to the 


caſtle, but happily two of his men finding 


means to leave him in his march towards 
the caſtle, and reaching it before him, in- 
formed the Czar of his danger.. 'The Czar 
and his whole court had but juſt time to 
leave the caſtle, and to retire into the 
Monaſtery of the Trinity, before Teke- 
lavitaw arrived before it, under pretence 
of relieving the guard, but was ſoon 
obliged to retire, and the whole plot being 
diſcovered, he was executed with man 


of his accomplices, and the Princeſs Sophia 


was ſhut up in the monaſtery of Dewitz, 
and thus ended her regency. Gallitzin 
and his family were exiled to Karpagal, 
and their eſtates confiſcated. 

BEDFORD, BArTIE Ar. A town of 
Bedfordſhire, ſituated on the Ouſe, 44 
miles north-weit of London. The Britons 
after their defeat at Banbury, were {till 
unfortunate; the Saxen forces under the 
command of Cutha, or Cutholf, coming un 
with the Britons near Bedford, gave them 


a total defeat, in the year 571, which de- 


cided the fate of Mercia; for the Britons 
| 4 | had 
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had no other alternative, but that of ſubmit- 
ting quietly, or abandoning their country. 


Cutha ſoon after ſeized on Leighton-Buzzard | 
in Bedfordſhire, Ayleſbury in Buckingham: | 


ſhire, and Benſington and Eyoſham 1 in Ox- 
fordſhire. 

After the Norman conqueſt, Pagan de 
Beauchamp, the third Baron of Bedford 
built a caſtle here ſo ſtrong, that King John 
during his conteſt with the Empreſs Maud, 
was obliged to grant the garriſon honour- 
able terms to get poſſeſſion. In the Barons 
wars it was again beſieged, and no relief 
coming to its aſſiſtance, it was taken by 
King John's forces commanded by Fulco 
de Brent, to whom the King gave it as a 
reward, but he took it away from him 
again and had it demoliſhed. 

BEDFORD, TowN or, ATTACKED in 
1778. It is ſituated in the Province of 
New England in North America. On 
April 5, Major General Grey, with a de- 
tachment from New York, landed here, 
and deſtroyed the veſlels, to the amount 
of 70, and all ſtores the whole extent of 
Accuſhnet River, extending 6 miles; part1- 
cularly at Bedford and Fair Haven, at which 
places moſt of the houſes were burnt. 
'The only fort the Americans had was on 
Fair Haven ſide of the river, which had 


11 pieces of cannon mounted, but thoſe 
were effectually demoliſhed, and the maga- 


zine blown up by Capt. Scott, commanding 
officer of the artillery. 

BEDVVIN, BATTLE AT, in 682. This 
place is ſituated i in Wilts, and was by the 
Saxons called Bedenheafde, where Eicwin, 


King of Weſſex, being attacked by Wul- 


pher, King of Mercia, who defeated him 


with conſiderable loſs. 


BELGARD, city oF, ſituated in Pome- 


Tania, was taken by Boleſlaus VI. King of 


Poland, in 1106, on account of the Pome- 
ranians ſiding with the Bohemians and 
Pruſſians, during a war he had with that 
people. 

BELGRADE, s1t6t or. Capital of Seria 
in Turkey, ſituated on the, fouth {ide of 


the Danube, at its confluence with the 


Save, 340 miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna, and 
60 ſouth of Temeſwaer. This city is large 
and has been very beautiful and well for- 
tified, being defended by one of the ſtrongeſt 
caſtles in Europe. In the year 1436, the 
Sultan Amurath, grandſon to the famous 
Bajazet, took the opportunity of ſome civil 
diflentichis in Hungary, to invade that 
kingdom, and with a numerous army laid 
ſiege to Belgrade; but the city was ſecured 
with a garriſon of near 10,000 men, who 
made a vigozous defence, and though the 
Turks attacked it with great fury, both by 
land and water, the garriion made ſeveral 
well concerted ſallies, in all of which the 
beſiegers had the worſt, which determined 
them, at length, to raiſe the ſiege. 

In the year 1521, the Sultan Solyman, 


ſurnamed the Magnificent, from the mo- 


tive of extending his dominions, aſſembled 
a powerful army and laid ſiege to Belgrade, 
which made but weak reſiſtance; the gar- 
riſon ſurrendered priſoners of war on the 


29th of Auguſt. Louis, King of Hungary, 


was at this time an infant, and his miniſ⸗ 
ters being very negligent of his affairs, 
never attempted to relieve the garriſon, 
who ſceing themſelves abandoned, thought 
it more prudent to capitulate for their 
lives, than to exaſperate the enemy by a 
vigorous defence. 

In the year 1688, the Imperial army, 
commanded by Maximilian Emanuel, Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, laid ſiege to Belgr ade on 
the 11th of Auguſt, in which was a 
Turkiſh garriſon of 12,000 men, and a 
baſha governor, The approaches were 
made with great alacrity, and in a few 
days the trenches were opened within muſ- 
quet ſhot of the walls, notwithſtanding 
many brave ſallies of the garriſon. The 
enemy tired at the caſtle very furiouſly ; 


many breaches were made, and the forti- 


fication in many parts beat down. The 
beſieged again made ſeveral ſallies, in ſome 
of which they were repulſed by the Im- 
perialiſts; but in others they had the ad- 
vantage; particularly on one, when there 
was an obſtinate engagement for near twa 

P | hours, 
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hours, when the Imperialiſts were driven 
back 20 paces; but the Elector and Prince 
Eugene, now only a lieutenant-general, 

with a body of reſerve, lying at a ſmall 
diſtance, flew to their ſuccour, and re- 
pulſed the Turks in turn, who were 
now obliged to re- enter the town. Prince 
Eugene's bravery was remarkable on this 
occaſion, he was at the head of a body of 
volunteers and choice ſoldiers, with whom 
he followed them to the very gates of the 
city, and was the firſt who mounted the 
breach. He was wounded by a ſabre, 
which cleft his head-piece; but he im- 
mediately run his ſword through the Ja- 
niſſary who gave the blow. The Elector 
was allo wonnded in the cheek by an ar- 
row. The ſame day he {ent a captain with 
an interpreter, who was a Greek, to ſum- 
mon the Governor to ſurrender, who was 
{o enraged, that he impriſoned the former 
and hanged the latter. This exaſperated 
the Elector; he renewed the attack with 
redoubled vigour, and having made {ſeveral 
other breaches, was determined to ſtorm 
the town; and with a reſolution that ſeemed 
inſpired more by frenzy than courage, his 
ſoldiers mounted the breaches, from whence 
they were twice beaten, but being timely 
ſupported, they made another vigorous ef- 
fort, when an obſtinate engagement en- 
ſued, which at length terminated in favour 
of the Imperialiſts, who entered the town 
pell-mell, and put all they met to the 
ſword, without even ſparing the women 
or little children. When the Baſha ſaw 
this, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem in or- 
der to fave the lives of the garriſon. He 
cauſed 300 Chriſtan ſlaves, who were con- 
fined in the caſtle, to be chained together, 
and brought through a back ſtreet to the 
ſcene of action, where they were placed 
ſo as to receive the ſhot of the Imperial 
troops, while the Turks retired. The 
Elector now gave quarters, and the Baſha 
governor and two other batha's, with about 
500 Turks, being all that remained of the 
garriſon, ſubmitted and were made pr iſon- 
ers on the 6th of September. The Gover- 
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nor at firſt entreated that he might not be 
made a priſoner, but the Elector told him, 
« He ſhould experience that the Chriſtians 
« uſed their priſoners better than the 
« 'Turks did theirs; and that he ſhould be 
« ſent to the Emperor,” which diſſipated 
his fears. The Imperialiſts loſt in this 
fiege and ſtorm, at leaſt 500 men, among 
whom was the brave General Scharffen- 
berg, and had about 250 wounded, The 
conſequence of this conqueſt, was no more 
than a temporary poſſeſſion; for Louis XV. 
making war againſt the Emperor, the Ele- 
tor was recalled out of Hungary to com- 
mand on the Rhine ; therefore the fine 
inroad he had made into the "Turkiſh do- 
minions, which had coſt ſo much blood 
and treaſure, by a turn in politics effected 
by Louis, was rendered of no utility, ſince 
no advantages conld be reaped from it. 
Prince Louis of Baden commanded in 
Hungary, during the Elector's abſence ; 
but his army was too ſmall to oppoſe the 
progreſs which the Ottoman troops were 
now every where making; on the rt of 
October, 1690, they inveſted Belgrade with 
a determined reſolution to retake it. The 
garriſon conſifted of 6000 German ve- 
terans, commanded by Count d Aſpremont, 
well provided with all ſorts of ammunition 
and proviſions. But the breaches which 
the Elector had made were not fully re- 
paired, ſo that they were forced to defend 
them with a double rank of palliſades. On 
the other hand the Grand Viziar, after he 
had ordered the foremoſt regiments of his 
van to take their poſts, began his approaches 
within muſquet-fhot, under the cover of 
the ruined houſes, which the beſieged had 
not taken care to level with the ground: 
but the Count made ſuch a terrible fire, 
that they found it difficult to keep their 
poſt, and at night he made a furious ſally, 
which obliged them to retire. But this 


did not damp the ardour of the Turks: the 
beſiegers made other attacks, on the ſame + 
ſide on which the Elector entered the 
town: they aſſaulted ſome of the redoubts, 
but were repulſed with loſs, which ſo 


gr eatly 
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greatly mortified the Grand Viziar, that 
he returned with his whole force, and 
made another vigorous aſſault, and at 
length, with the loſs of near 3zooo men, 
carried his point, and advanced to the very 
pallifades : but the beſieged loading their 
cannon with chain ſhot and cartouches, 
made a prodigious flaughter, ſo that he 
Was again neceſlitated to retire, or ſtay 
and ſacrifice his whole army. This elated 
the garriſon with the hopes that they ſhould 
tire the enemy, when an accident hap- 
pened which blaſted all their proſpects : a 
bomb from the Turks, unhappily fell upon 
a great tower, whcre .the magazine of 
powder lay; the whole was blown up, 
and with it above 1200 of the brave gar- 
riſon, and many of the reſt were wounded. 
The exploſion was felt like an earth- 
quake; the walls of the city were thrown 
down; ſeveral hundreds of the houſes were 
laid in ruins; the town was inſtantly in a 
blaze; and many of the other magazines 
ſhared the ſame fate as the former. The 
confuſion and deſolation among the inhabi- 
tants, may be better imagined than de- 
ſcribed, eſpecially if we reflect on the {ad 
ſpectacle which every ſtreet preſented. 
The Turks perceiving the effects their bombs 
had produced, and encouraged by the ac- 
cident, were ſo wiſe as not to let ſlip ſo 
favourable an opportunity for making a 
general aſſault; therefore, on the morning 
of the 8th of October, they advanced. 
The beſieged had ſome notion 'of their in- 
tention, were prepared to receive them, 
and a ſharp engagement began, in which 
the Turks were twice repulſed: but at 
length their numbers overpowered the be- 
ſicged, and obliged them to retire. The 
Turks, as the Imperialiſts had done, then 
entered the town pell-mell, and put all to 
the ſword without diſtinction. Six thou- 
ſand brave men periſhed in two hours, 
nobly defending their governor, who, with 
tle Duke of Croy, Count d'Archinto, and a 
few more officers, eſcaped through the 
Fiſhers-gate, and got over the Danube in 


faicks; but unfortunately one of the faicks, 
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which was overloaded, funk, and all who 
were in it periſhed. The Turks are {aid 
to have loſt in this ſiege near 15,000 men. 
The conſequence was no more than poſ- 
ſeſſion; for though the weſtern towns were 
alarmed, their fears abated, when it was 
found that the Turks did not make thoſe 
approaches all Europe expected, nor pur- 
ſue thoſe advantages their conqueſts ſo 
fairly offered. 

The Houſe of Auſtria could not reflect 
on the taking of Belgrade with in diffe- 
rence: this acquiſition was too important 
to neglect all attempts to regain it. The 
command of the army in Hungary was 
conferred on the Duke of Croy, who had 
orders to Jay ſiege to Belgrade. He ap- 
peared before it on the 13th of Auguſt, 
1693, and by the 17th, made ſeveral for- 
midable attacks, when the garriſon making 
a well concerted ſally, did him conſiderable 
miſchief, and obliged him to alter his diſ- 
politions; notwithſtanding which, he car- 
ried on his operations with great alacrity, 
and ſeemed wholly bent on taking this 
town, or periſhing in the attempt: but 
{till he was repulſed in his attacks; and 
when he was on the point of making a ge- 
neral aſſault, he received intelligence that 
the Grand Viziar, at the head of 80, ooo men, 
were on their march to relieve the city. 
Upon which, he thought proper to raiſe 
the ſiege, having loſt near 1000 men. The 
garriſon made a fally as ſoon as they knew 
it was done; and a detachment from the 
Grand Viziar's army, ſeveral times at- 
tempted to harraſs and attack him; but 
finding him always ready to receive them, 
they thought it more prudent to let it alone. 
By the treaty of Carlowitz, made in 1699, 
the Turks were left in poſſeſſion of Bel- 
grade. But in 1715, pretending that the 
Venetians had infringed the articles of 
peace, they declared war, which was fol- 
lowed by the Emperor's making a declara- 
tion of war againſt the Porte, 

In May 1717, Prince Eugene marched 
at the head of a fine army, conſiſting of 
100,000 men, to beſiege Belgrade. The 

Fs Turks 
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Turks foreſaw his deſign, and therefore 
reinforced the garriſon to 30, ooo men, 


and in other reſpects made it, as they thought, 


impregnable. However, he did not recede 
from his reſolution; but approached the 
town, and threw up his lines of circum- 
vallation, notwithſtanding a terrible fire 
made by the beſieged, His lines occupied 
a vaſt tract of ground, and have left around 
thoſe eminences ſufficient evidence, what 
great deſigns his elevated genius was ca- 
pable of forming, in order to accompliſh 
his enterprizes. He having by this means, 
fixed a barrier to oppoſe that furious tor- 
rent, which otherwiſe might have over- 
whelmed his army, and occaſioned irrepa- 
rable deſolations. Count Palfi was choſen 
to direct the ſiege, and his Highneſs under- 
took to cover it againſt any attempts of 
the Turkiſh army which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood, conſiſting of 150,000 men, com- 
manded by the Grand Viziar. As Prince 
Zugene, accompanied by the Prince of 
Wirtemberg and ſome other officers, with 
a {mall party, was going to reconnoitre the 
enemy's camp, they were attacked by 1 200 


Turkiſh horſe that lay in ambuſcade, one of 


whoſe officers knowing Prince Eugene per- 
ſonally, fought his way to where he was, 
and was juſt going to end his life with a 
piſtol, when he received ſeveral ſhots in 


his own body. Count Palfi preſſed the 


town very hard; his batteries continued 
an unintermitting fire night and day; and 
his bombs afterwards, ſet the city on fire 
in different places. Still the garriſon main- 
tained an obſtinate defence, and made ſe- 
veral ſallies, but were always repulſed, 
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and ſometimes with conſiderable loſs. At 
length the beſiegers made a breach, on that 
ſide the town next the river, where 60 


Heſſians diſtinguiſhed themſelves in bravely 


defending a poſt againſt three vigorous at- 


tacks' of 700 of the garriſon, and obliged 
them to retire. But though this advantage 
was gained, an unfortunate circumſtance 


happened, which more than counterba- 


lanced it. The Marquis de Maretti, with 
a body of troops, was ſent on the other 
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ſide of the Save, to throw up intrench- 


ments; but a party of the garriſon ſallying 
out, defeated the project, by attacking 
and killing the Marquis, with moſt of his 
men. As Prince Eugene and Count Palfi 
were proſecuting this great and important 


undertaking, the Ottoman army began to 


feel compailion for the garriſon of Bel- 
grade; and the Grand Viziar, in order to 
ſhew he intended to relieve the place, ap- 
proached the Prince's camp with his whole 
army, and ſurrounding all the eminences, 
incloſed the Imperial forces between him- 


ſelf and the town. The beſiegers were 


now reduced to the hard condition of being 
beſieged, and that between two fires. This 


critical ſituation ſeemed to portend inevi- 
table deſtruction, threatening not only the 


loſs of the army, but of Tranſilvania and 
Hungary. When the Imperial court re- 
ceived an account of this proceeding, it 
was ſeized with horror and confulion : 
Prince Eugene was cenſured by many, for 
ſuffering himſelf to be pent up, and raſhly 
hazarding the putting chains on his ſove— 
reign, his country, their liberty, and reli- 
gion. The city of Vienna was as much 
alarmed, as if it had been actually be- 
ſieged; and the inhabitants, by the com- 
mand, and after the example of the Em- 
peror, were conſtant in acts of devotion 


and humiliation, to implore the aſſiſtance 


of Heaven, for the preſervation of Eugene 
and his army. The Turks, it was thought, 
would have no occaſion to continue their 
fire, though it annoyed the Prince greatly, 
and even obliged him to change his quar- 
ters, becauſe a contagious and mortal diſ- 
eaſe was fiercely fighting for them againſt 
the Imperialiſts. Prince Eugene, though 
he changed his quarters, kept upon the 


defenſive, and let the enraged adverſaries 
vent their fury, and entangle themſelves, - 


in attacking his lines. At length an op- 
portunity offered to charge the Ottoman 
army. The Grand Viziar imagined that 
under favour of a thick miſt, which at 


this time happened, he could, undiſcern- 


edly and unexpectedly, attack the Prince's 
| N camp; 
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B E L 
camp ; but Eugene had notice of his de- 
lign; and as he was coming down the emi- 
nences towards him, he advanced, and the 
Turks themſelves were unexpectedly at- 
tacked. The Infidels were at firſt put into 
ſome diſorder, but they rallied, and Eu- 
gene in his turn was obliged to give way, 
owing to an inconvenience he could not 
immediately remedy, which was the ſepa- 
ration of his right wing from the center : 
but he did not labour under it long ; for 
ſeeing the Turks as fait as poſſible filling 
the ſpace, he threw in his ſecond line of 
infantry,. on which the enemy made ſeve- 
ral vigorous attacks, but with no ſucceſs; 
the line was impenetrable, and at length 
obliged the Turks to retreat. Victory 
now began to declare in his favour, which 
had been doubtful near four hours. At 


this juncture the right wing joined the 


army, and Eugene, with his whole front, 
reſolved to make an effort that ſhould de- 
cide the action. The whole army advan- 
ced, and with great fury charged the re- 
treating enemy, who, unable to ſtand the 
ſhock, fell into confuſion, and began to fly 
with precipitation; andeachſoldier thought 
only. of ſaving his life. The Bavarian in- 
fantry fought with irreſiſtible fury; ha- 
ving ſpent their ammunition, they made a 
terrible carnage with their bayonets, 
which they puſhed with ſurpriſing ardour. 
His Highneſs only purſued them a few 
miles beyond the eminence. Three thou- 
ſand were lain in the purſuit, and up- 
wards of 10,000 on the field of battle; 
about 500o were wounded, and near the 
fame number made priſoners. The Turks 
left behind them 131 braſs cannon, 30 
mortars, 52 colours, 9 horſe-tails; with 
balls, bombs, powder, and bullets, in pro- 
portion; alſo great numbers of camels, 
and an incredible quantity of riches. The 
Imperialiſts had near 3zooo killed, and about 
4500 wounded, many of whom died after 
the battle. T he next day Prince Eugene 
ſummoned the Baſha governor of Belgrade 
toſurrender, threatening him with no quar- 
ter in caſe of his refuſal: on which the 
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| garriſon mutinied, and obliged him to ſub- 


mit; but much againſt his inclination, as 
the place was ſtill in a tolerable ſtate of 
defence, and, as he thought, tenable 
againſt all the efforts of the enemy. He 
obtained - honourable conditions; the gar- 
riſon were conducted to Nizza, and the 
Prince entered the town, aftcr having be- 
ſieged it two months. The conſequence 
of this important conqueſt was the evacua- 
tion of Ram, Semendria, Meadia, Sabatz, 
and Orſova, by the enemy: nor did it end 
here; for the check . the Ottoman forces 
received, obliged them cnly to act on the 
defenſive till the treaty of Paſſorwitz, 
concluded the year following, at the requeſt 
of the Sultan. Therefore this action may 
with propriety be faid to have purchaſed 
the peace. But in 1738, the war broke 
out again, which has been by ſome attri- 


buted to the intrigues of France. 


In Auguſt 1739, the Ottoman army laid 
fiege to Belgrade ; upon which Count de 
Wallis, commander of the Imperial army, 
detached the Prince of Saxe Hildbourg- 
hauſen, with ſeven regiments of cov airy, 
and nine of infantry to its relief, whe: mee 
ſuch excellent diſpofitions on his arrival, 
that the Turks began to deſpair of being 
able to accompliſh their deſign, and there- 
fore raiſed the ſiege with great precipita- 
tion, leaving all their works and batteries 
undemoliſhed, and immediately crofſtd the 
river, dreadivg a total defeat. The Prince 
was not leſs ſurpriſed to find his preſence 
have ſuch an effect, than the Turks were 
to hear of his approach they had beſieged 


the town ſome days, but with very little 


ſucceſs. 

A peace was concluded the ſame year 
between the Auſtrians and Turks, by the 
mediation of the French; at whoſe requeſt, 
or rather direction, Belgrade was yielded 
to the Turks; but its fine fortifications 
were entirely demoliſhed, in purſuance of 
that treaty. 

BELLEISLE, EXGAGEMENT OFF. An- 
ciently Coloneſus; an ifland on the coaſt of 
Brittany in Fr ance, and in the dioceſe of 

Vannes. 
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Vannes. It lies about ſix leagues from tlie 
main land, and is alſo fix leagues in length, 
two in breadth, and is Almoſt entirely ſur- 
rounded with ſtecp rocks. | 

It was neceſſary, after the ill ſucceſs of 
the French during the year 1758, to make 
a vigorous effort in 1759, that they might 
be on a footing to dictate the conditions 
of peace. This vigorous effort was evi- 
dently calculated to make us feel in the 
moſt ſenſible manner, and could be aimed 
at no other place than theſe kingdoms. 
They adopted our ſyſtem, and determined 
in 1759, to return on our coaſt, the de- 
predations we had made on theirs in 1758. 
Had their deſign, which was that of landing 
20,000 men on this iſland, been eftected, 
the conſequences would have been the 
moſt favourable to them: for it is eaſy to 
ſce that the landing of ſuch an armed force, 
would have thrown the kingdom into con- 
fulion. Which part of our coaſt was deſ- 
tined to receive the firſt inſult is not 
known; but from probability, it may be 
conjectured it was that of Suſſex or Kent. 
The project had this peculiar circumſtance 
in its favour, while they were equipping 
their fleet at Breſt, a conſiderable detach- 
ment of the Allies was defeated at Bergen ; 
and the allied army being thus weakened, 
Contades was able to act on the offenſive, 
without the reinforcement from France 
that was deſigned for him. With theſe 
men, or at leaſt part of them, it was 
tnought proper to make a diverſion that 
ſhould favour the operations of the grand 
armament. For this purpoſe, M. Thurot, 
a Frenchman, who has rendered himſelf 


famous by his uncommon vigllance in tax- 


ing the Engliſh merchantmen, was ſent to 
Dunkirk to equip three frigates and two 


cutters, in a manner fit to take on board | 


2000 land forces, and a ſmall train of ar- 
tillery. But to divert the attention of the 
Engliſh, and to divide their arms, it was 
neceſlary to equip another fleet that might 
act as exigencies ſhould require, which 
was done at Toulon, and the command 
given to M. de la Clue, who ſoon after 


— — 


— 


— 
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his firſt order, received a ſecond, in poſi- 


tive terms, bidding him to proceed to 
North America with the utmoſt diſpatch. 
However, before he was ready to fail, the 
French court received advice of the ſur— 


render of Guadelupe; and that the Englith 


Admirals, Saunders and Holmes, had en- 
tered the river St. Lawrence; therefore 
they countermanded his former order by 
another, directing him into the Channel. 
This ſervice could not be performed with- 
out the greateſt difficulty and riſk, becauſe 
Admiral Boſcawen blocked up the harbour 
of Toulon, and even ventured to inſult 
the forts at its mouth. When de la Clue 
came out, his fleet was in part taken, ſunk, 
and burnt, and the reſt diſperſed. (See 
the particulars under the article LaGos.) 
But Thurot had better fortune : he eſcaped 
the Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by Com- 
modore Boys, appointed to block him up 
in Dunkirk, and got ſafe into Gottenburgh 
in Sweden. Whether he was ſent to make 
a deſcent in Scotland or Ireland, is not 
certainly known; yet by his having two 
Capuchin friars with him, we are led to 
ſuppoſe the latter; as the Capuchins, no 
doubt, would be favourably received by 
the Iriſh catholics, and that might be the 
means of introducing the reſt. 

The equipping of the grand fleet at 
Breſt was at length accompliſhed, after re- 
doubled vigilance; but its putting to ſea 
was altogether impracticable; for Admiral 
Hawke had ſtationed his ſhips in ſuch a 
poſition round the mouth of the harbour, 
that not a boat could eſcape his notice. 
Four Swediſh veſſels loaded with iron, 
timber, &c. for the uſe of the French fleet, 
and that had got into the harbour, were 
afterwards cut out by the Engliſh Admiral, 
though they were moored under the can- 
non of four forts and a battery, in fight 
of the grand fleet. The flat-bottomed 
boats that were deſtined to take on board 
the troops were built at Havre de Grace: 
as ſoon as it was thought they were ready, 
the Britiſh miniſtry ſent Admiral Rodney, 
with a flect of ſhips and bombs, to de- 

| | ſtroy 
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ſtroy them. The account of his operu- 
tions will be beſt {een by his own letter. 


Extract of a letter from Rear-admiral Rod- 
ney to Mr. Cleveland, dated on board 
his Majeſty's ſhip the Achilles, off 
Havre de Grace, the 6th of July, 1759. 


HIS Majeſty's ſhips and bombs under 
my command, failed from St. Helen's in 
the morning of the 2d inſtant, and with a 
favourable wind and moderate weather, 
anchored the following day in the great 
road of Havre, where having made a diſ- 
polition to put their Lordſhip's orders in 
execution, the bombs proceeded to place 
themſelves in the narrow channel of the 
river leading to Harfleur, it being the moſt 
proper and only place to do execution 
from. About 7 in the evening two of the 
bombs were ſtationed, as were all the reſt 
early the next morning, and continued to 
bombard for 52 hours without intermiſſion, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the town was ſe— 
veral times in flames, and their magazines 
.of ſtores for the flat-bottom boats burnt 
with great fury for upwards of 6 hours, 
notwithſtanding the continual efforts of ſe- 
veral hundred men to extinguiſh it. Many 
of the boats were overturned and damaged 
by the exploſion of the ſhells. 

During the attack, the enemy's troops 
appeared very .numerous, were continually 
erecting new batteries, and throwing up 
int renchments: their conſternation was 
ſo great, that all the inhabitants forſook 
the town. 
| Notwithſtanding this ſmart bombard- 
ment, I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, 

that the damage done ns by the enemy 
has been very inconſiderable, though great 
numbers of their ſhot and ſhells fell and 
burſt among the bombs and boats. 


The number ſaid to be deſtoyed amount- 
ed to 6 finiſhed, 42 half-planked, and 83 
ribbed ; in all 131 : but the French deny 
this, and ſay there were only 2 damaged. 
The bomb veſlets threw 19,000 ſhells and 
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| 1150 carcaſſes, from mortars of 12 inches 


bore. 
Captain Hervey, with ſome frigates u un- 


der his command, often came to an anchor 


in Breſt water; and on the 2d of July 


had nearly brought on a general action; 
for having the day before attacked ſome 


ſhips under Fort Conquet, 4 men of war 


of 74 guns each, came out of the harbour 
to drive him off that ſtation, and all the 
French fleet ſeemed in motion. Hervey, 
with only two ſhips, the Monmouth and 
Montague, attacked the 4 French men of 
war, and drove them back again; when 
the French Admiral thought it better to 
defer a general engagement, and ſubmit 
to the indignity of ſeeing 4 of his large 
ſhips retire before 2 of leſſer force. Her- 
vey kept his ſtation, and often inſulted 
them, and even cut out of the harbour ſe- 
veral veſſels and barks. On the 15th of 
September, at day-light, he landed with 
ſome of his ſailors on the Ifland of Mo- 
lines, carried off {ome live cattle and other 
freſh proviſions, and laid the iſland under 
contribution. When the Governor begged 


him to deſiſt, in charity to the poor inha- 


bitants, Hervey replied, © That he was 
« ſorry if what he had done had diſtreſſed 


© the inhabitants, but he meant it only 


% as an inſult to the French fleet, and to 


« ſhew them they could not protect their 


« own people in their ſight, much leſs dare 
to attempt the invaſion of England.” 

At length the important moment ar- 
rived: a ſtrong weſterly wind drove Sir 
Edward Hawke from his ſtation into Tor- 
bay. Marechal Conflans ſeized the favour- 
able opportunity, left his fortified aſylum, 
and ſteered for the bay of Quiberon, hoping 
to demoliſh the {mall ſquadron of Commo- 
dore Duff, at anchor in that bay, watching 
their tranſpor ts aſſembled there to take on 
board the troops encamped in that neigh- 
bourhood. The Venus frigate, Captain 
Harriſon, brought the Admiral advice, that 
the Breſt fleet had failed ; upon which hg 
that evening, the 14th of September, put 
out to ſea. Two days after he was in- 

formed 
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formed that the French feet had been diſ- 


covered the day before 24 leagnes to the 
north-weſt of Belleiſle; this revived the 


| ſpirits of the Britiſh ſailors. At firſt the 


wind was favourable, and the fleet went 
under all the fail they could carry; but 
this advantage was but of ſhort continu- 
ance, for the wind turning about, they 
were driven conſiderably to the weſtward. 
Under this anxiety they continued three 
days, ſtruggling againſt the gale; at length 
the wind proved again favourable, and at 
ſun-riſing on the 20th of November, 1759, 
the Admiral made a ſignal for a line a- 
head, and the Magnanime to lead towards 
the land. She had not got above two 
miles before the fleet, when ſhe made a 
ſignal that ſhe had diſcovered the enemy, 
and ſoon after the headmoſt ſhips of the 
{quadron were in ſight of them. 

The Admiral obſerving their ſhips to go 
faſter than his, thought the beſt way 
would be to retard their ſpeed with a {mall 
force, till the whole ſquadron could come 
up; for this purpoſe the 6 ſhips which lay 
neareſt to them, viz. the Namur, War- 
ſpight, Reſolution, Revenge, Eſſex, and 
Montague, had the ſignal to chaſe, and 
form in a line of battle at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. - 

The French Admirals, M. Conflans, M. 
Beauremont, and M. St. Andre du Verger, 
ſtill kept aloof ; and went at a prodigious 
rate: there was not a fail their ſhips would 
bear, which was not fpread. The Engliſh 
ſhips followed their example, and ſuch was 
the eagerneſs of ſome of them a-head, that 
they began the fire before their ſhot conld 
do execution. It was near an hour after 


the firſt firing, that Admiral Hawke made 
the fignal for a general engagement. In 
the meantime the French Admiral's ſhip | 
got about half a mile a-head of his fleet, and 
having the rear, which was now forced 


to defend itſelf, led round thoſe rocks, 
called the Car dinals, lying to the ſouthward 
of Belleiſle. 


The engagement now grew extremely 
warm; the Formidable, a — ſhip of 


OS 
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80 guns, and 1000 men, on board of which 
was one of the French Admirals, M. de 
St. Andre du Verger, was engaged near 
two hours by the Reſolution, only 74 guns 
and 600 men, Captain Speke: by all ac- 
counts both ſhips behaved very gallantly ; 
but about 4 o'clock, the Chicheſter, Capt. 
Willet, coming up to the aſſiſtance of the 
Reſolution, the Formidable ſtruck to the 
Royal George as ſhe paſſed, going down 
to the French Admiral, for it was Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke's particular direciion to his 
Captain to bring her along ſide the Soleil 
Royal. The Reſolution however, very 
juſtly had the honour of taking her. 

But the fate of the Theſee and Superbe 
was much more ſhocking. About half an 
hour after 4 o'clock, the Royal George 
engaged both. The Superbe gave the 
firſt broad-1ide, .but while ſhe was pr epar- 
ing for another, the Royal George pouring 
one into the Theſee, her lee ports filling 
ſhe went down immediately, without firing 
a gun: a more horrid {ſpectacle perhaps 
was never ſeen. She had 815 ſouls on 
board, every one of whom periſhed. When 
ſhe went down the decks were crowded, 
but the poor creatures had only juſt time 
enough to give one ſcream as they found 
themſelves ſinking, and were never heard 
more. The Admiral expreſſed great con- 


cern at this; and had it not been in the 


heat of action, the boats would have been 
{ent to their relief. The Theſee was a 
beautiful ſhip and quite new. 

This terrible accident, which happened 
in ſight of their whole fleet, and almoſt by 
the ſide of the Superbe, threw them into 
great confuſion, yet the laſt. mentioned ſhip 
received in her turn ſeveral broadſides; 
but did not do the Engliſh Admiral, at 
whom ſhe fired, the leaſt damage. At 
length finding herſelf nearly ſurrounded, 
ſhe endeavoured to get off; but not being 
more than 100 yards diſtant from the | 
Royal George, ſhe gave her another broad- 
fide, the ſmoke of which being diſſipated, 
the ſhip was gone; and had not the turbu- 
lency of the water ſhewn where ſhe went 


down, 
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down, for it boiled up in a foaming eddy, 
it would have been impoſſible to conjec- 
ture what was become of her: thus pe- 
riſhed two fine ſhips and 1615 men in a 
moment. 


The commanders in chief at length came 


within reach of their guns, and after ex- 
changing a few ſhot, the French Marechal 
thought proper to ſheer off, as did his 
Vice-admiral, and ſeveral of his ſhips, 
having all received the ſame. compliments. 
The ſituation of the Royal George might 
have been lamentable, had the enemy pre- 
ſerved any degree of compoſure, or fired 
with any ſort of direction; for ſhe was as 
it were wrapped in the French fleet; but 
ſo great was their confuſion, that of a 
thouſand bullets, perhaps not twenty ſtruck 
the ſhip. 

Captain Keppel, in the Torbay, did 
great execution amongſt the enemy. He 
was twice engaged with three ſhips at once, 
two of which he obliged to ſheer off, and 
the other ſtruck to him: but under favour 
of the night, and a high ſea, which ren- 
dered it impoſſible for any of the boats to 
be ſent on board her, ſhe did not at laſt 
fall into his hands. Lord Howe, in the 
Magnanime, kept an inceſſant fire, as did 
Captain Dennis in the Dorſetſhire. And 
the Admiral told them afterwards, in the 
warmth of his gratitude, that they had be- 
haved like angels. 

The Engliſh Vice-Admiral, with the 
Mars, Hero, and ſeveral other ſhips, were 
crowding to the aſſiſtance of the Royal 
George, as ſhe appeared to be in danger, 


When the obſcurity of the evening put an | 


end to the fight: a happy circumſtance 
for the enemy, as one hour's day-light 
more would have brought on their total 
ruin. 

This was near ſix o clock when the 
ſquadron being on a part of the coaſt, among 
iſlands and ſhoals, of which they were to- 
tally ignorant, the greater part of the ſnips 
too being without a pilot; it at the ſame 
time blowing hard at the lee-ſhore, the Ad- 
miral made a ſignal to come to anchor, the 

_ Nums. VI. | 
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| iſland of Dumet bearing eaſt by north, be- 


tween 2 and 3 miles, the Cardinals weſt 


half ſouth, and the ſteeples of Crozie ſouth- 


eaſt as they found next morning. | 
During the night-time, ſeveral guns of 
diſtreſs were fired, but as the wind blew ſo 
hard it was impoſſible to ſend any relief, 
The next morning an horrid ſpectacle pre- 
ſented itſelf: the fea ſeemed covered with 
the unfortunate crews of the Theſee and 
Superbe, and ſome of the bodies had been 
miſerably mangled by the fiſh. No ſooner 
had the victors turned their eyes from this 
ſhocking ſcene, than they ſaw the gallant 
Reſolution, whoſe ſignals of diſtreſs they had 
heard in the night; in a moſt ſhattered con- 
dition, her maſts and rigging entirely cut 
away, her upper deck beat in, and her guns 
thrown over board, and the wreck aſhore on 
a ſand bank; part of the wretched crew 
ſtood on the ſides, crying for aſſiſtance, and 
110 men had before day-light got upon a 
raft, contrary to the advice of the Captain, 
and arrived ſafe on the French coaſt. At 
this time too the Soleil Royal was obſerved 
to have caſt anchor in the middle of the 
Britiſh ſquadron, which was ſuppoſed to have 
been done during the dreadful hurricane, 
and another French ſhip, called the Heros, 
had done the ſame; but as ſoon as they per- 
ceived their miſtake, they cut their cables, 
and hurried with all ſpeed to the ſhore. 
The Eſſex being the neareſt ſhip, was or- 
dered to purſue, which ſhe did, but unhap- 
pily ſtruck on the ſame bank with the Reſo- 
lution. This gave the French crews time 
to eſcape, and that of the Heros to burn their 
own ſhip; but Sir Edward Hawke ſaved the 
Soleil Royal that trouble, by ordering the 
Chatham, Portland, and Vengeance to do it. 
Mean while the Eſſex received all poflible 
aſſiſtance, and every thing was got out of her 
that was valuable; afterwards ſhe was 
burned, as well as the remains of the Reſo- 
lution. Eight French men of war got into 


Villaine river, by throwing their guns over- 
board; and the reſt, cxcept what were ſunk, 
burnt, or taken, put to ſea, and got up the 
river Charente, near Rochfort. 

2 | Their 
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Liſt of ſhips with Sir Edward Hawke, 
Nov. 20, 1759. 


Ships 


1. 


Their ſquadron conſiſted, according to 
the accompanying liſt, of four ſhips of | 
eighty, ſix of ſeventy-four, three of ſe- 
venty, eight of ſixty-four, one frigate of 
thirty-ſix, one of thirty-four, and one of 
ſixteen guns, with a {mall veſſel to look 


Guns 


Royal George 100 


Union 


Duke 
Namur 


Mars 
Warſpight 


Hercules 
Torbay 
Magnanime 
Reſolution 
Hero 


Swiftſure 
Dorſetſhire 


Burford 


Chicheſter 
Temple 
Revenge 
Eſſex 
Kingſton 
Intrepid 
Montague 
Dunkirk 
Defiance 


The following frigates joined Sir Edward 
between Uſhant and Belleiſle. 


Rocheſter 
Portland 
Faulkland 
Chatham 
Minerva 
Venus 


Men Commanders 
880 [ 


770 | 


7 
780 


600 | 


350 
35 


350 


3588 


220 


240 


p 


Sir Ed. Hawke 
Capt. Campbell 
Sir C. Hardy 
Capt. Evans 
Capt. Graves 
Capt. Buckle 
J. Young, Eſq. 
Commodore 
Sir J. Bentley 
Capt. Forteſcue 
H. Capt. Keppel 
R. H. L* Howe 
Capt. Speke 
Hon. Capt.Edg- 
cumbe 
Sir 'T.Stanhope 
Capt. Dennis 
Capt. Gambier 
Capt. Winett 
Capt. W. Shirley 
Capt. Storr 
Capt. O' Bryen 
Capt. Shirley 
Capt. Mapleſden 
Capt. Row ley 
Capt. Digby 
Capt. Baird 


Capt. Duff 
Capt. Arbuthnot 
Sir F. S. Drake 
Capt. ]. Lockart 
Capt. Hood 
Capt. Harriſon 


B 

Ships Guns 
Vengeance 28 
Coventry 26 
Maidſitoug 28 


Saphire 32 


E L 


Men Commanders 


200 Capt. Nightin- 


gale 
200 Capt. Burflem 
200 Capt. Diggs 


200 Capt. Strachan 


Liſt of the French ſquadron which came 


out of Breſt, 


Ships Guns 
Le Soleil Royal 80 


Le Tonnant 80 
Le Formidable 80 


L' Orient 80 


L'Intrepide 74 


La Glorieux 74 
La Theſee 74 
L'Heros 74 
Le Robuſte 74 
Le Magnifique 74 
La Juſte 70 
La Superbe 70 
Le Dauphin 70 
Le Dragon 64 
Le Nort humber- 
land 


64 
Le Sphinx 6 
La Solitaire 64 
La Brillante 64 
L'Eveille 64 
Le Bizarre 64 
L'Inflexible 64 
L*Hebe 40 

La Veſtale 34 
L'Aigrette 36 


La Calypſo 16 
Le Prince Noir — 


Nov. 14, 1759. 


Men Commanders, 
M. Conflans 
| Admiral 
M. Beaufrem- 
1 Vice Adi. 
M. de St. An- 
1ooO ar du Verger, 
Rear Admiral. 
{ M. Guebriant, 


a {mall veſſel to look 
out. | 


The above ſhips were all in company 
when the action began, except the Hebe 


| frigate, 


BELLEISLE, 


Chefd'Eſcadre 
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were aſhore with Major Purcell, 


1 
BELLEISLE, EXPEDITION AGAINST, IN 
1761. On Sunday the 2gthof March, a fleet 
ſailed from Spithead, and next day from 
St. Helen's. On Tueſday in the afternoon, 
it was known to be deſtined for Belleiſle. 
Monday following, about twelve o'clock, 


the whole fleet came to an anchor, and 


the afternoon was ſpent in making diſpoſi- 
tions for landing. By four o'clock on 
T'uctday morning, the troops were ordered 
to be in the flat-bottomed boats. The 
wind blew freſh, and the troops continued 
in the boats, without the ſhips or boats 
moving, till twelve o'clock. At that time 
the Sandwich and another ſhip made a 
feint as if going to the citadel; while the 
Dragon and Achilles fell down to the 
fouthermoſt part of the iſland, and were 
followed by the boats. The Achilles an- 
chored with her broadſide within muſquet- 


ſhot of the place intended to land at. A 


bomb-veſlel immediately began to fire, 
which the French only returned with one 
ſingle cannon which was fired but ſeldom. 
'This gave us courage, and the boats puſhed 
for ſhore ; but much too ſoon, as ſome of 
them were above a mile behind. No ſooner 
were the men got out of the three boats 
which firſt came to land, than the French 
ſhewed their heads above the intrench- 
ments, and gave them three fires, which 
did great execution, and threw them into 
confuſion. About 200 of the Scots fuſileers 
when 
one boat of Erikine's grenadiers, com- 


manded by Captain Oſbourne, landed at a 


point, and drew up undiſcovered. His 
ſituation was ſuch, that he flanked the 
enemy; but no other. boat followed him. 
A few paces brought him on the high 
ground. The French immediately came 
out, and the captain advanced with intre- 
pidity to meet them. In landing he loſt 


his fuſee, therefore he drew his ſword, 


when a ſhot brought him down : he im- 
mediately got up, and advanced, when a 
ſecond made him fall again; this he reco- 
vered but ſtill he advanced. He was now 


Jo clole to the enemy, that he exchanged 


B E L 


ſeveral thruſts with their officer: the men 
fired, and then puſhed their bayonets. 
The commanders on both fides were 
killed; when the Engliſh, (about 60 landed 
at this place) having nobody to head them, 
and ſeeing no ſuccours, threw down their 
arms: a few of them took to their heels, 
and not being perccived, they were taken 
into a boat, and carried to the ſhips. The 
boats were now retreating as faſt as poſſible. 


A number of men were killed and wounded 


in the boats: among the latter was Briga- 
dier Carlton, but not dangerouſly. The 
Engliſh loſt, in killed and priſoners, about 
400. The night and next day, the wind 
blew very hard, which damaged the boats, 
and drove ſome of the tranſports to ſea. 

Since the time of the unfortunate attack, 
the Engliſh were employed in throwing a 
bomb or two daily into the citadel, in 
mending boats, and preparing to make a 
ſecond attack. The general officers, engi- 
neers, &c. ſailed in the Prince of Orange 
round the iſland, to diſcover a. good place 
to land at. They reported it was very im- 
practicable to make any attempt on the 
other ſide of the iſland. There was no 
place from the citadel to Point de la Pierre, 
that above four or five boats could land. 
a-breaſt, and thoſe were all well defended, 
except the Bay of Sauzon, which is very 
fine and ſandy, and where 2 or 3000 men 
may land at once: but there is a wall that 
runs from one end to the other, at about 
30 yards diſtance from the ſhore, defended 
at the north end by a ſmall battery of fix 
guns adjoining the rock, three in front, 
and three which flank the outſide of the 
wall; near the middleof which is a ſquare 
battery, mounting in front nine guns, and 
three on each ſide. 

The wind not proving favourable the 
roth, nothing was done, fave calling a 
council of war; where it was determined 
to make the attack on either the ſouth end 
of the. iſland, at Port Locmaria, or elle 
at the north end, as the wind ſhould beſt 
ſuit. And, in order the better to favour 
our Janding, or retreat, they cut down 
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two tranſports, and mounted them with 


18 guns each, which, if occaſion ſhould 
require, were to be run a-ground. The 
attack was made the 21ſt. At day-break, 
the Commodore made the ſignal for the 
Achilles, Dragon, and Sandwich, to weigh 
anchor; and the former, about eight 
o'clock, made Point de la Pierre, and im- 
mediately came to an anchor in the Bay of 
Port Locmaria; the Dragon and Sandwich 
followed, when they began a briſk fire, 
which the French returned, but were ſoon 
ſilenced, and their guns diſmounted. The 
intrenchments here were three deep, the 
outward breaſt-work 18 feet thick ; and, 
to prevent our men getting over it, as well 
as to defend their heads, they fixed palli- 
fades on the top of it, drove full of iron 
ſpikes, and placed at ſuch a diſtance, as 
juſt to admit the mouth of their muſquets 
to go between them. . But here they were 


much galled by the Sandwich's lower 
deckers. By this time the whole fleet was 


in motion. The Swiftſure, Torbay, Eſſex, 
and Lynn, followed by a bomb-ketch and 
a few tranſports, went cloſe in ſhore, as if 
going to attack the Bay of Sauzon. The 
enemy began to fire on them from a bat- 


tery a little above the north end of the 


Bay, as alſo from a bomb battery, which, 


till then, I believe, was not diſcovered by 


the Engliſh. None of theſe, however, 
touched the ſhips: one of the ſhells came 
between the Eſſex's maſts. They con- 
tinued their courſe cloſe in along ſhore 
without firing a gun. The Engliſh diſco- 
vered 24 ſtrange ſnips coming round the 
north end of the iſland: they proved to be 
the Buckingham and Naſſau, convoying 22 
{4il of tranſports with a regiment of light 
horſe, about 300 troops that were left be- 
hind, and the artillery ſtores. They came 
to an anchor a little above the citadel. It 
was now about ten o'clock, when all the 
men of war and tranſports had brought to, 
forming a femi-circle round the point: 


the Swiftſure, Hampton-Court, Eſſex, and 


Lynn, were employed in clearing this ſide 
of the point (the north.) The whole fleet 


BEL 


now began and kept a continual fire till 
the troops were landed. About 2 o'clock, 
Sir Thomas Stanhope, in the Swiftſure, 
made the ſignal for all the men of war's 
long-boats, pinnaces, cutters, tranſports, 
boats, &c. to attend him. They took on 
board ſome marines, part of Stewart's and 
Crauford's regiments, Loudoun's grena- 
diers, &c. and rendezvouſed at Sir Thomas 
Stanhope's ſtern. At three, the ſignal was 
made for the boats to puſh on ſhore. Thoſe 
in Sir Thomas's diviſion, puſhed forward 
towards the Bay, till, coming to the ex- 
tremity of the point, inſtead of joining 
Commodore Barton, they turned and rowed 
cloſe under the rocks, till they came to a 


{mall bay, over which the rocks were al- 


moſt perpendicular (in the mean time, 
Mr. Barton was making a feint with his 
ſquadron). Here the three headmoſt boats 
lay on their oars, waiting for the others, 

who were at ſome diſtance a-ltern. At 
length one boat's crew landed in the Bay, 
the Lynn and Hampton-Court keeping a 
ſmart fire on this part, and began to aſcend 
the rock. Another party landed to the 


left, the commander of whom ordered 


that no man ſhould ſtir, himſelf climbing 
the rock. When he got to the top, he 
continued there ſome minutes on his hands 
and knees, to diſcover the poſition of the 
enemy: he then made the ſignal for his 
men to advance upon the rocks, and had 
juſt time to draw them up, when the French 
began to fire from behind a breaſt-work ; 
the Engliſh returned it every time, ſquat- 
ting themſelves on their backſides toreload, 
which ſaved them from the enemy's ſhot. 
The fire was now pretty briſk on both 
ſides, when the French came over their 
breaſt-work, advanced, and the Engliſh 
made a ſort of retreat, by firing in platoons, 
and filing off to the left; that is, towards 
the high ground that commands the Bay 
of Port Locmaria. In the meantime, 
Commodore Keppel in his barge, accom- 
panied by the General, was putting the 
Engliſh troops on ſhore on the rocks, from 
the little bay where the men begun to 
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land, quite ſouthward to the point; ſo 
that the firſt body that landed, retreating 
towards the left, not only covered the 
others that were landing, but were them- 
{elves continually reinforced and ſupported, 
'The French in their turn now gave way, 
recroſſed their breaſt-work, and retired 
to the main body that defended the Bay 
of Port Locmaria, who now appeared on 
the heights that defended the bay, and the 
two bodies joining, they advanced on the 
Engliſh. The breaſt-work, or rather wall, 
they had drove the French from, was 
now uſed by them; and, as the men were 
now pouring on ſhore from all ſides, the 
French began to retire very precipitately, 
after a ſmart fire on both ſides, which 
laſted but a few minutes. Their rear- 
guard fired five field-pieces, which they 
ſpiked up and abandoned, as alſo all their 
forts and batteries along the ſhore, after 
deſtroying the powder, nailing up the can- 
non, breaking the carriages, &c. and blow- 
ing up two magazines, when they made a 
ſignal, by a large fire on the top of a hill 
in the middle of the ifland, which our 
priſoners informed us, was for all the in- 
habitants to repair to the citadel. The 
troops marched forward to a ſmall village, 
where they remained under arms all night. 
The 23d in the morning, they marched 
very briſkly towards the citadel, which 
ſurrendered to the Britiſh troops on June 
the 8th following. 

BELLESME. A city in the territory 
of Perche, now belonging to France, and 
was taken from Peter de Dreux, Count of 
Bretagne, in 1226, by Louis XI. King of 
France, called St. Louis. 

BELZ, ir or, TAKEN IN 1704. It is 
the capital of a province of the ſame 
name ſituated in Poland, and was taken by 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, during his 
War with Auguſtus, King of Poland. And 
in 1349, the province was conquered by 

Caſſimir, 8 8 of Poland, from the Li- 
thnanians. 

BENDER, sxIRMISsH AT. A town of 
Beſſaradia, or Budjack Tartary, in Euro- 


Il from Voltaire. 
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pean Turkey, is a fortreſs commanded by 
a baſha. Bender is the name given it by 
the Turks; but it was anciently called 
Tigine. It lies 390 miles north from Con- 
ſtantinople. This ſkirmiſh, which was not 
productive of any great conſequences, as a 
military manceuvre, is nevertheleſs a re- 
markable incident in hiſtory, and may de- 
ſerve a particular relation, which we 
ſhall introduce, by giving ſome anecdotes 
Charles XII. King of 
Sweden, ſoon after his unfortunate de- 
feat at Pultowa, in 1709, aſked ſome of 
his officers what was become of Count Pi- 
per ? they anſwered, that he was taken, 
with all the officers of chancery : and Ge- 
neral Renchild, and the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, added the King ? they are priſoners 
too, ſays Poniatoſky. Prifoners to the 


Muſcovites ! replies Charles, ſhrugging up 
his ſhoulders, come on then, let us rather 


go tothe Turks. His retreat to Bender, was 
attended with the moſt painful hardſhips, 
the particulars of which, the reader will 
find under the Article PV LTO Wa. 

The Swediſh army, which had ſtruck 
terror into all the powers of Europe, was 
now no more. One half of them periſhed 
by want, and the other half were made 
{ſlaves or maſſacred. Charles XII. had loſt 
in one day, the fruit of nine. years pains, 
and almoſt an hundred battles. He fled in 
a wretched caliſh, having Major General 
Hoord by his ſide, dangerouſly wounded. 
The reſt of his troops followed, ſome on 
foot, others on horſeback, and ſome in 
waggons, acroſs a deſert, where they found 
neither huts, tents, men, animals, nor 
roads; every thing was wanting there, 
even water itſelf, It was then the begin- 
ning of July ; the country ſituated in the 
forty-ſeventh degree; the dry ſand of 
the deſert rendered the heat of the ſan the 
more inſupportable ; the horſes fell by the 
way, and the men were ready to die by 
thirſt. Count Poniatoſky, who was a little 
better mounted than the reſt, advanced 
before them into the plain, and having 
{pied a willow, he judged there muſt be 
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water nigh, and ſought about till he found 
a ſpring. This happy diſcovery ſaved 
the lives of the King of Sweden's little 
troop. After five days march, he found 
himſelf on the banks of the river Hippanis, 
now called the Bogh by the barbarians, 
who have ſpoiled, and even robbed of their 
names, the countries which the Grecian 
colonies formerly made to flouriſh. 
Beyond tlie Bogh, towards the ſouth, 
lies the little town of Ozakow, a frontier 
of the Turkiſh empire. The inhabitants 
ſceing a troop of ſoldiers coming towards 
them, to whoſe dreſs and language they 
were ſtrangers, refuſed to carry them over 
to Ozakow, without an order from Maho- 
met Baſha, the governor of the town. 
The King ſent an expreſs to the Governor, 
to alk a paſſage: but the Turks not 
knowing what to do in a country, where 
a falſe ſtep very often coſts a man his life, 
durſt take nothing upon himſelf, without 
having firſt permiſſion from the Baſha of 
the province, who reſided at Bender. 'The 
permiſſion came, with orders to pay the 
King all the honours due to a monarch 
allied to-the Porte, and to furniſh him 
with all neceſſary proviſions. During theſe 
delays, the Muſcovites, having paſſed the 
Boriithenes, purſued the King with all 
poſſible ſpeed, and if they had come an 
hour ſooner, they muſt have taken him. 
He had ſcarce paſſed the Bogh in the 
Turkiſh Boats, before his enemies ap- 
peared, tothe number of almoſt 6000 horſe. 
And his Majeſty had the misfortune of 
ſeeing 500 of his little troop, who had 
not been able to get over time cnough, 
ſeized by the Muſcovites, on the other ſide 
of the river. The Baſha of Ozakow 
aſked his pardon by an interpreter, for the 


delays which had occaſioned the taking 


_ thoſe 500 men priſoners, and beſought him 
not to complain of it to the Grand Signior. 
Charles promiſed him he would not ; but 
gave him a ſevere reprimand, as if he had 
been one of his own ſubjects. | 
The commander of Bender, who wa 
alſo a Seraſquier, a title which anſwers to 
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that of general, and the Baſhia of the pro- 
vince, Which fignifies governor and in— 
tendant, {cnt pretently an Aga to compli- 
ment the King, and offer him a magnificent 
tent, with proviſions, baggage, waggons, 
and all the conveniences, officers and at- 
tendants, requiſite to conduct him hand- 
ſomely to Bender. For it is cuſtomary for 
the Turks, not only to defray the charges 
of ambaſſadors to the place of their reſi- 
dence, but plentifully to ſupply the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch Princes as take refuge amongſt 
them, as long as they ſtay in their domi- 
nions. 5 | 
The King choſe to encamp near Bender, 
rather than lodge in the town. Sometime 
after, the King built a houſe in this place, 
and his officers did the ſame, after his ex- 
ample: the ſoldiers alſo raiſed barracks: 
ſo that the camp by degrees became a 
little town. The King, being not yet 
cured of his wound, was obliged to have 
a carious bone taken out of his foot : but 
as ſoon as he was able to mount a horſe, 
he renewed his uſual fatigues, riſing always 
before the ſun, tiring three horſes a-day, 
and exerciſing his ſoldiers. | 
At Bender he found plenty of every thing 
about him ; a happineſs very rarely attain- 
ed to by a vanquiſhed and fugitive Prince. 


For beſides proviſions more than ſufficient, 


and the 500 dollars a-day, which he re- 
ceived from the Ottoman munificence, he 
drew money allo from France, and bor- 
rowed of the merchants at Conſtantinople. 
Part of this money was employed in car- 
rying on intrigues in the ſeraglio, in pur- 
chafing the favours of the Viziars, or pro- 
curing their ruin. The reſt he diſtributed 
profuſely among his officers, and the Ja- 
niſſaries of Bender. | 

Thus was Charles XII. employed at 
Bender, where he waited till an army of 
Turks ſhould come to his aſſiſtance. To 


diſpoſe the Ottoman Porte to this war, he 
detached about 800 Poles and Coſaques of 
his retinue, with orders to paſs the Neiſter, 
that runs by Bender, and to go and obſerve 
what paſled upon the frontiers of Poland. 

'The 
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in thoſe quarters, fell immediately upon 
this little company, and purſued them even 
to the territories of the Grand Signior. 
This was what the King of Sweden 
wanted. His miniſters and emiſlaries at 
the Porte, made a great clamor againſt this 
eruption, and excited the Turks to ven- 
geance: but the Czar's money removed all 
difficulties. 

King Charles abandoned by the Grand 
Viziar, and conquered by the Czar's mo- 
ney in Turkey, as he had been by his arms 
in Ukrania, found himſelf deluded, ſcorned 
by the Porte, and in a manner a priſoner 
among the Tartars. 

Charles however found means to con- 
tinue in the favour of the Sultan, and 
by his intrigues got Couprougly his fa- 
vourite Viziar turned out, and Baltagi 
Mahomet, Baſha of Syria, to be raiſed to 
the poſt of Grand Viziar in his ſtead. The 
King of Sweden's intereſt prevailed, and 
almoſt all the Seraglio was for a war againſt 
the Czar. The Kam of Tartary was or- 
dered to march 40,000 Tartars to join the 


The Muſcovite troops that were diſperſed 


Turkiſh army. The Muſcovite ambaſſa- 


dor was impriſoned, as it is the cuſtom of 
the Turks to begin with ſeizing the mi- 
niſter of thoſe princes, againſt whom they 
declare war. | NE: 
The Czar, in all appearance, muſt have 
vanquiſhed Baltagi Mahomet, but he com- 
mitted the ſame fault in regard to the 
Turks, that the King of Sweden was 
guilty of in his caſe; that is, he too much 
deſpiſed his enemy. Upon the news of the 
_ Turkiſh preparations, he left Moſcow, and 
having given orders to turn the ſiege of 
Riga into a blockade, he drew up his ar- 
my, to the number of 80, ooo men, upon 
the fronticrs of Poland. With this army 
he marched to Moldavia and Walachia, 
formerly the country of the Daci, but now 
inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, tributarics 
to the Grand Signior. | 


A Greek, named Cantemir, made Prince 


of Moldavia by the Turks, joined the Czar, | 
whom he already looked upon as con- 


| | 


ö 
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queror, and made no ſcruple to betray the 
Sultan, of whom he held his principality, 
for the ſake of a Chriſtian Prince, from 
whom he expected much greater advan- 
tages. The Czar entered into a ſecret 
alliance with him, received him into his 
army, and marching up the country, ar- 
rived in June 1711, at the northern {ide of 
the river Hieraſus, now Pruth, near Jazy, 
the capital of Moldavia. 

As ſoon as the Grand Viziar received the 
news that Peter Alexiowitz was come thi- 
ther, he immediately left the camp at Bcl- 
grade, and following the courſe of the 
Danube, propoled to paſs that river on a 
bridge of boats, near Saccia, in the very 
{ame place where Darius formerly built a 
bridge that bore his name. The Turkiſh 
army marched with to much expedition, 
that they ſoon came in fight of the Muſ- 
covitcs, the river Pruth being between 
them. 

The Czar, ſure of the Prince of Mol- 
davia, little thought his ſubjects would 
fail him. But the Moldavians are often in 
a different intereſt from that of their maſ- 
ter. They liked the Turkiſh government, 
which is never fatal to any but the gran- 
dees, and affects a lenity to people who are 
its tributaries. They feared the Chriſtians, 
eſpecially the Muſcovites, who had upon 
all occaſions uſed them barbarouſly. They 
brought all their proviſions to the Ottoman 
army. The undertakers, who had engaged 
to furniſh the Muſcovites with proviſions, 
performed their promiſe to the Grand 
Viziar, though it was made to the Czar. 


The Walachians, whoſe country joins that 


of Moldavia, ſhewed the ſame regard to 
the Turks. To ſuch a degree had the re- 
membrance of former crnelties alienated 
their minds from the Muſcovites. 

The Czar, thus fruſtrated of his hopes, 
which perhaps he had inconſiderately en- 
tertained, found his army on a ſudden def- 
titute of proviſions, and without forage. 
In the meantime, the Turks paſſed the ri- 
ver that ſeparated them from the enemy. 
All the Tartars, according to cuſtom, ſwam 
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over it, holding by the tails of their horſes. 
The Spahis, which are the Turkiſh horle, 
did the ſame, becauſe the bridges were not 
ready time enough. 


1 


At length the whole army * got 


over, the Viziar pitched a camp, and for- 
tified it with trenches. It is ſtrange the 
Czar ſhould not diſpute the paſſage of the 
river, or at leaſt repair this fault, by en- 
gaging the Tur ks immediately, inſtead of 
giving them time to tire out his army with 
fatigue and famine, But that Prince ſeems, 
in this campaign, to have taken all the 
ſteps that could lead to his ruin. He found 
himſelf without proviſions, with the river 
Pruth behind him, and near 150,000 Turks 
before him, and about 40,000 Tartars con- 
tinually harraſſing him on the right hand 
and the left. Reduced to this extremity, 
he ſaid publicly, „J am at leaſt in as bad 
a caſe as my brother Charles was at 
ce Pultowa. 

The indefatigable Count Poniatoſky, 
agent to the King of Sweden, was in the 
in the Grand Viziar's army with ſome Poles 
and Swedes, who all thought the Czar's 
ruin inevitable. 

As ſoon as Poniatoſky ſaw that the ar- 
mies muſt infallibly engage, he ſent an 
expreſs to the King of Sweden, who ſet 
out that moment from Bender, followed by 
40 officers, and enjoying by anticipation 
the pleaſure of fighting the Emperor of 


Muſcovy. After many a loſs, and ſeveral 


deſtructive marches, the Czar was driven 
back upon the Pruth, and had no cover 
left but ſome chevaux-de-friſe, and ſome 
waggons. A party of the Janiſſaries and 
Spabis fell immediately upon his army in 
that defenceleſs condition, but they did it 
in a tumultuous and diſorderly manner; 


and were received by the Muſcovites with 


a reſolution, which nothing but deſpair 
and the preſence of their Prince could in- 


ſpire. 
The Turks were twice repulſed. But 


the day following, M. Poniatoſky adviſed 
the Grand Viziar, to ſtarve out the Muſ- 
covite army, who, being deſtitute: of all 
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proviſion, would, in a day's time, be obliged 
together with their Emperor, to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. 

The Czar, ſince that time, more than 
once acknowledged, that in all his life he 
never felt ſo much uneaſineſs as he did that 
night. He revolved in his mind all that he 


had been doing for ſo many years, for the 


glory and good of his nation; that ſo many 
great deſigns, perpetually interrupted by 
ſucceſſive wars, were now in all proba- 
bility going to periſh with him, before they 
were brought to perfection; that he mult 
either die with hunger, or engage near 
200,000 men, with feeble troops, leſs by 
half the number than when they firſt ſet 
out; a cavalry almoſt diſmounted, and the 
foot worn out with famine and fatigue. 

About the beginning of the night he 
called General Czeremetof to him, and 
gave him a peremptory order to get every 
thing ready by break of day, to charge the 
Turks with bayonets at the muzzle of their 
muſquets. 

He gave expreſs orders alſo to bar all 
the baggage, and that no officer ſhould 
keep above one waggon; that in caſe of a 
defeat, the enemy, however, might not get 
the booty they expected. 

Having ſettled every thing with the Ge- 
neral, in order to the battle, he retired into 
his tent full of grief, and ſeized with con- 
vulſions, a diſtemper he was often troubled 


with, and which came upon him with 


double the violence when he was under 
any great uneaſineſs. He forbid all perſons 
to enter his tent in the night, upon any 
pretence whatſoever, not caring to have 
any remonſtrances made to him againſt a 
deſperate but neceſſary reſolution, and 
much leſs that any one ſhould be a wit- 
neſs of the melancholy condition he was in. 
In the meantime the greateſt part of his 
baggage was burnt according to his order, 
and all the army followed the example, 
though with much regret; but ſome buried 
ſuch of their things as were moſt valuable. 
The general officers had already given or- 
ders for the march, and endeayoured to 
inſpire 
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inſpire the army with a courage, which | 


themſelves wanted: but the ſoldiers, quite 
exhauſted with fatigue and hunger, marched 
without ſpirit, and without hope; and yet, 
to enervate their courage ſtill more, had 
their ears filled with the ſhrieks and cries 
of women, of whom there was too great a 
number in the army. Every one expected 
death or ſlavery to be their portion. 
There was at that time in the Muſcovite 


camp a woman, as extraordinary perhaps as 


the Czar himſelf. She was then only known 
by the name of Catherine. Her mother was a 
poor country woman, named Erb-Magden,of 
the village of Ringen in Eſtonia, a province 
| where the people hold by villanage, and 
which was at that time under the dominion 
of Sweden. She never knew her father, 
but was baptized by the name of Martha, 
and regiſtered among the baſtard children. 
The Vicar of the pariſh, out of pure cha- 
rity, brought her up till ſhe was 14 years 
of age, and then ſhe went to ſervice at 
Mariembourg, where ſhe lived with a 
Lutheran miniſter, whoſe name was Gluk. 

At the age of 18, ſhe married a Swediſh 
dragoon, in 1702. The day after her mar- 
riage, a party of the Swediſh troops were 
beat by the Mulcovites, and the dragoon 
who was in the action, never appeared af- 
terwards, nor could ſhe learn whether he 
was taken priſoner, nor ever after get any 
account of him. | | 

Some days after ſhe was taken priſoner 
herſelf, and became a ſervant to General 
Czeremetof, who gave her to Menzicof, a 
man who had experienced the viciſſitudes 
of fortune in both extremes, being from a 
paſtry-cook's boy made a general and a 
prince, and after that deprived of all, and 
baniſhed to Siberia, where he died over- 
whelmed with miſery and deſpair. 

'The Czar was at ſupper with Prince 
Menzicof when he firſt ſaw her, and fell in 
love with her. In 1707, he married her 
privately, not that ſhe uſed any artifice to 
delude him, but becauſe he found in her 
an aſtoniſhing capacity, and a greatneſs of 
Hul capable of forwarding his deſigns, and 


| himſelf. 


| 
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even of continuing them after him. He 
had long ſince put away his firſt wife Ot-. 
tekeſa, daughter of a Boiard, upon a charge 
of adultery, and alſo of oppoſing the changes 
he had made in the empire; which laſt was 
the greater crime of the two in the eyes 
of the Czar. He would have nobody in 
his family that thought differently from 
In this foreign ſlave he expected 
to meet with all the qualities of a ſove- 
reign, though ſhe wanted every virtue of 
her ſex. For her ſake he {corned the com- 
mon prejudices, by which none but little 
{ouls are influenced, and cauſed her to be 
crowned Empreſs. The ſame great capa- 
city, which made her Feter's wife, gave 
her the empire after the death of her huſ- 
band; and Europe has ſeen with ſurpriſe, 
a bold woman, who could neither write 
nor read, ſupply the want of ſtrength and 
education by ſpirit and bravery, and fill 


| with glory the throne of a legiſlator. 


Upon her marriage with the Czar, ſhe 
renounced the Lutheran religion, in which 
ſhe was born, for that of Muſcovy, and 
was baptized according to the rites of the 
Ruſſian church, inſtead of Martha aſſuming 
the name of Catherine, by which ſhe has 
been known ever ſince. This woman be- 
ing in the camp at Pruth, held a private 
council with the general officers, and Shaf- 
firof the Vice-chancellor, while the Czar 
was in his tent. 

They. agreed that it was neceſſary to 
ſue for peace to the Turks, and that the 
Czar mult be perſuaded into the propoſal. 
The Vice- chancellor wrote a letter to the 
Grand Viziar, in the name of his maſter, 
which the Czarina, notwithſtanding the 
Emperor's prohibition, carried into the 
tent to him; and after much diſpute, 
having prevailed upon him by her prayers 
and tears to ſign it, ſhe took all her money 
and jewels, and every thing of value that 
ſhe had about her, together with what ſhe 
could borrow of the general officers, which 
in all amounted to a conſiderable preſent, 
and ſent it with the Czar's letter, to Oſman 
Aga, Lieutenant to the Grand Viziar. Bal- 
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tagi Mahomet anſwered haughtily with 
the air of a Viziar and a conqueror, © Let 
« the Czar ſend me his firſt miniſter, and 
« ] ſhall ſee what is to be done.” The 
Vice-chancellor Shaffirof came immediately 
with a preſent in his hand, which he of- 
fered publicly to the Grand Viziar. It 
was conliderable enough to let him {ſee 


they ſtood in need of him, but too little 


for a bribe. "= 
'The Grand Viziar's firſt demand was, 


That the Czar, with all his army ſhould 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The Vice-chan- 


cellor made anſwer, that his maſter deſigned 


to give him battle within a quarter of an 
hour, and that the Muſcovites would all 
be cut in pieces, rather than ſubmit to 
{uch diſhonourable conditions. Oſman ſe- 
conded Shaffirof with freſh remonſtrances. 

Baltagi Mahomet was no ſoldier. He 
knew the Janiſſaries had been repulſed the 
day before, and was eaſily perſuaded by 
Oſman not to part with certain advantages 
for the hazard of a battle. He immedi- 
ately granted a ſuſpenſion of arms for ſix 
hours, and in that time the terms of the 
treaty were agreed upon and ſettled. 

The Kam of Tartary oppoſed the con- 
cluſion of a treaty, which took from him 
all hopes of pillage. Poniatoſky ſeconded 
him with very urgent and preſſing reaſons. 


But Oſman carried his point, notwithſtand- 


ing the impatience of the Tartar, and the 
inſinuations of Poniatoſky. 

The Viziar thought it enough for his 
maſter, the Grand Signior, to conclude an 
adyantageous peace. He inſiſted that the 
Muſcovites ſhould give up Aſoph, burn the 
gallies that lay in that port, and demoliſh 
the important citadels upon the Palus 
Mæotis; that the Grand Signior ſhould have 
all the cannon and ammunition of theſe 
fortreſſes; that the Czar ſhould draw off 
his troops from Poland, and give no fur- 
ther diſturbance to the few Coſaques that 


were under the protection of the Poles, 


nor to thoſe that were ſubject to Turkey ; 
and that for the future he ſhould pay the 


Tartars a fubiidy of 40,000 ſequins per 


1 


N 
annum, an odious tribute long ſince im- 
poſed, but from which the Czar had de- 
livered his country. | 

At length the treaty was going to be 
ſigned, without ſo much as mentioning the 
King of Sweden: and all that Poniatoſky 
could obtain from the Viziar was to inſert 
an article, by which the Moſcovite ſhould 
promile not to obſtruct nor incommode the 
return of Charles XII. and which is pretty 
remarkable, it was ſtipulated in this ar- 
ticle, that a peace ſhould be concluded 
between the Czar and the King of Sweden, 
if they were ſo diſpoſed, and could agree 
upon the terms of it. N 

On theſe conditions the Czar had liberty 
to retreat with his army, cannon, artillery, 
colours, and baggage. The Turks fur- 
niſhed him with proviſions, and there was 
plenty of every thing in his camp within 
two hours after the ſigning of the treaty, 
which was begun, concluded, and ſigned 
the 21ſt of July, 1711. 

Juſt as the Czar, reſcued from the dith- 
culty he was under, was drawing off with 
drums beating, and enſigns diſplayed, came 
the King of Sweden, impatient of fighting, 
and eager to ſee his enemy in his hands. 
He had rid poſt above 50 leagues, from 
Bender to Jazy, and lighting at Count 
Poniatoſky's tent, the Count came up to 
him with a ſforrowFful countenance, and ac- 
quainted him by what means he had loft 
an opportunity, which perhaps he would 
never recover. : 

The King enraged, went directly to the 
Grand Viziar, and with an air of indigna- 
tion upbraided him with the treaty he had 
concluded. I have authority, fays the 
Grand Viziar, with a calm aſpect, to wage 
war and to make peace. But, replies the 
King, have not you the whole Muſcovite 
army in your power? Our law, ſays the 
Viziar, with great gravity, commands us 
to grant our encmies peace, when they 
implore our mercy. Ah! replies the King 
in a violent emotion, does it order you to 
clap up a bad treaty when you are in a ca- 
pacity to make what terms you plealc ? 

Was 
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Was it not in your power to carry the 
Czar priſoner to Conſtantinople ? 

The Turk finding himſelf fo briſkly at- 
tacked, anſwered very coldly, and who 
{hall govern his empire in his abſence? It 
is not fit that all kings ſhould be out of 
their kingdoms. Charles replied with a 
{nile full of indignation, and then. threw 
himſelf down upon a ſopha, and looking 
upon the Viziar with an air of re{entment 
and contempt, he {ſtretched out his leg to- 
wards him, and entangling his ſpur in his 
robe, which he did by deſign, tore it; 
then roſe up immediately, mounted his 
horſe, and returned toBender full of deſpair. 

Poniatolky continued ſome time longer 
with the Grand Viziar, to try if he could 
not prevail upon him, by ſofter methods, 
to make {ome better terms with the Czar; 
but it being then prayer-time, the Turk, 
without giving him one word of an{wer, 
went to waſh and attend his devotions. 

Fortune, which before had been ſo fa- 
vourable to Charles, now began to bear 
hard upon him. Baltagi Mahomet became 
his avowed enemy : the intrigues of the 
Ottoman court were turned againſt him ; 
and three baſhas were ſent to acquaint 
him, that he mult leave the 'Turkiſh terri- 
tories. Charles anſwered, that he would 
not; ſaying, that their order was a piece 
of for gery: upon which, Baltagi Mahomet 
prepared to inveſt his houſe with ſome 
Turkiſh forces. Upon this, Charles, with 
the utmoſt calmneſs, appointed his 300 
Swedes to make regular fortifications, and 
worked at them himſelf, with all his officers 
and domeſtics. Some barricaded the win- 
dows, and others faſtened beams behind 
the doors, in the form of buttreſſes. When 
the houſe was well barricaded, and the 
King had taken a view of his ſuppoſed 
Tortifications, he {at down unconcerned to 
cheſs, with his favourite Grothuſen, ha- 
ving diſpatched M. Fabricius, the envoy 
of Holſtein, to acquaint the Turks with 
what he had done, 

At length the Grand Signior- s order 
being come, to put to the ſword all the 


| 
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Swedes that ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance, 
and not to ſpare the life of the King. The 
Baſha had the civility to ſhew Fabricius the 
order, to the intent that he might try his 
utmoſt to prevail upon Charles. Fabricius 
went immediately to acquaint him with 
this bad news. Have you ſeen the order 
you ſpeak of? ſays the King. I have, re- 
Tell them then, faid the 
King, that this order is a ſecond forgery 
of theirs, and that I will not go. Fabricius 
fell at his feet, put himſelf in a paſſion, 
and reproached him with his obſtinacy; 
but all was to no purpoſe. Go back to 
your Turks, ſays the King to him ſmiling: 
if they attack me, I know how to defend 
myſel. | 

The King's chaplains alſo fell upon their 
knees before him, conjuring him not to 
expoſe the wretched remains of Pultowa, 
and, above all, his own facred perſon to 


certain death ; adding beſides, that reſiſt- 


ance in this was a moſt unwarrantable ac- 
tion, and that it was a violation of the 
laws of hoſpitality, to reſolve to continue 
with ſtrangers againſt their will, who had 
ſo long and generouſly ſupported him. 
The King, who had ſhewed no reſentment 
againſt Fabricius, grew warm upon this 
occaſion, and told his prieſts, that he took 
them to pray for him, and not to give him 
advice. 

General Hoord and General Dardoff, 
whoſe opinion it had always been not to 
venture a battle, which in the conſequence 
muſt prove fatal, ſhewed the King their 
breaſts, covered with wounds they re- 
ceived in his ſervice; and aſſuring him 
that they were ready todie for him, begged 
that it might at leaſt be upon a more ne- 
ceſſary occaſion. I know, ſays the King, 
by your wounds and my own,. that we 
have fought valiantly together. You have 
hitherto done your duty: do it again now. 
There was nothing more to be ſaid : they 
muſt obey. Every one was aſhamed not 
to court death with the King. His Ma- 
jeſty, being prepared for the aſſault, en- 
tertained himſelf in ſecret with the plea- 
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ſure and honour of ſuſtaining the ſhock of 
a whole army with 300 Swedes. He ap- 
pointed every man to his poſt. His: Chan- 


cellor Mullern, the Secretary Empreus, 
and his clerks, weretodefend the chancery- 


houſe. Baron Fief, at the head of the 


officers of the kitchen, was at another poſt. 
The grooms of the ſtables, and the cooks, 
had another place to guard; for with him, 
every man was a ſoldier. He rode from 
his fortifications to his houſe, promiſing 
rewards to every body, creating officers, 
and declaring, that he would make the 
loweſt of his ſervants captains, if they be- 
haved with courage in the engagement. 
It was not long before they ſaw the 
Turks and Tartars, advancing in order of 
battle to attack the little fortreſs, with 
ten pieces of ordnance, and two mortar- 


pieces. The horſe-tails waved in the air, 


the clarions ſounded, the cries of Alla, 
Alla, were heard on all ſides. Baron Gro- 
thuſen took notice that the Turks did not 


mix any abuſive language againſt the King 


in their cries, but only called him Demir- 
Baſh, which ſignifies head of iron, and re- 
folved that moment to go alone and un- 
armed, out of the fortifications. He ad- 
vanced up to the line of the Janiſfaries, 
who had almoſt all of them received money 
from him. Ah, what, my friends!“ ſays 
he to them, in their own language, © are 
„you come to maſſacre three hundred 
% defenceleſs Swedes? You brave Janiſ- 
“ {aries, who have pardoned a hundred 
„ thonſand Muſcovites, upon their crying 


« Amman (i. e. pardon) to you; have you 


“forgot the kindneſs you have received 
e from us? and would you aſſaſſinate that 


„ great King of Sweden, whom you loved 
„ ſo much, and who has been ſo generous 


« to you? My friends, he aſks but three 
« days; and the Sultan's orders are not ſo 
&« ſtrict as you are made to believe.” 
Theſe words produced an effect which 
Grothuſen himſelf did not expect. The 


Janiſſaries {wore upon their beards they 
would not attack the King, and that they 
wouldgive him the three days he demanded. 
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In vain was the ſignal given for the aſſault, 
The Janiſſaries, far from obeying, threat- 
ened to fall upon their leaders, if three 


days were not granted to the King of Swe- 
den. They came to the Baſha of Bender's 


tent in a body, crying out that the Sultan's 
orders were forged. To this unexpected 


inſurrection, the Baſha had nothing to op- 
poſe but patience. | 
He made as if he was pleaſed with the 
generous reſolution of the Janiſſaries, and 
ordered them to retreat to Bender. The 
Kam of Tartary, who was & hot, forward 
man, would have given the aſſault imme- 
diately with his troops; but the Baſha, 
who did not deſign the Tartars alone ſhopld 


have the honour of taking the King, when 


he perhaps might be puniſhed for the diſo- 
bedience of his Janiſſaries, perſuaded the 
Kam to wait till the next day. 

The Baſha returning to Bender, aſſem- 
bled all the officers of the Janiſſaries, and 
the oldeſt ſoldiers, and both read to them, 
and ſhewed them the poſitive order of the 
Sultan, and the Mufti's fetfa. 


Sixty of the oldeſt of them, with venc- 


rable grey beards, who had received a 


thouſand preſents from the King's hand, 


offered to go in perſon to him, and intreat 


him to put himſelf into their hands, and 


permit them to ſerve him as guards. 

The Baſha conſented to it; for there 
was no expedient he would not try, rather 
than be forced to kill the King. Accor- 
dingly theſe 60 old ſoldiers went the next 
morning to Varnitza, having nothing in 
their hands but long white ſtaffs, the only 
arms of the Janiſſaries when they are not 
going to fight. For the Turks look upon 
it as a barbarous cuſtom among the Chrii- 
tians, to wear {words in time of peace, 
and enter armed into their churches, and 
the houſes of their friends, 

They addreſſed themfelves to Baron 
Grothuſen and Chancellor Mullern : they 
told them they were come with a deſign to 
ſerve as faithful guards to the King; and 
that, 1f he pleaſed, they would conduct 


him to. Adrianople, where he might ſpeak 
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to the Grand Signior in perſon. While 
they were making this propoſal, the King 
read the letters that were brought from 
Conſtantinople, and which Fabricius, who 
could not ſee him any more, had con- 
veyed privately to him by a Janiſſary. 
Theſe letters were written by Count 
Poniatoſky, who could neither ſerve him 
at Bender nor Adrianople, having been de- 
tained at Conſtantinople by order of the 
Porte, from the time of the imprudent 
demand of the thouſand purfes. He told the 
King, that the Sultan's orders to ſeize or 
maſſacre his royal perſon, in caſe of re- 
ſiſtance, were but too true: that the Sul- 
tan indeed was impoſed upon by his mini- 
{ters; but the more he was impoſed upon 
in this affair, the more he would be obeyed: 
that he muſt ſubmit to the times, and yield 
to neceſſity: that he took the liberty to ad- 
viſe him to try, if it were poſlible, to 
prevail upon the miniſters by way of nego- 
tiation; and not to be inflexible in a caſe 
where the ſofteſt methods were required; 
and to expect from time and good manage- 
ment, the cure of an evil, which, by rough 
and violent handling, would be increaſed 
beyond the hopes of a recovery. 

But neither the propoſal of the old Janiſ- 
faries, nor Poniatoſky's letters, could in 
the leaſt convince the King, that it was 
poſſible for him to give way without inju- 
ring his honour. He choſe rather to die 
by the hand of the Turks, than be in any 
manner their priſoner. He diſmiſſed the 
Janiſſaries without ſeeing them, and ſent 
them word, that if they did not go about 


their buſineſs, he would ſhave their beards 


for them; which in the eaſt is reckoned 
the moſt provoking affront that can be 
offered. 

Theſe old ſoldiers, fired with reſent- 
ment, returned home, crying as they went, 
Ah this head of iron! ſince he's reſolved 
to periſh, let him periſh. "They gave the 
Baſha an account of their commiſſion, and 
acquainted their comrades at Bender with 
the ſtrange reception they had met with. 
Upon this, every one {wore to obey the 
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Baſha's orders without further delay: and 
they were now as impatient of going to 
the aſſault, as they had been averſe to it 
the day before. 

The word was given that moment, 
They marched up to the intrenchments. 
The Tartars were already waiting for 
them, and the cannon began to play. 

The Janiſſaries on one fide, and the Tar- 
tars on the other, forced this little camp 
in an inſtant, Twenty Swedes had ſcarce 
time to draw their ſwords, before the 
whole zoo were ſurrounded and taken pri-. 
ſoners without reſiſtance. The King was 
then on horſeback between his houſe and 
camp, with the Generals Hoord, Dardoff, 
and Sparre; and ſeeing that all his ſoldiers 
had ſuffered themſelves to be taken before 
his eyes, he ſaid in cool blood to thoſe three 
officers, Let us go and defend the houſe; 
He will fight, adds he with a ſmile, pro 
aris et focis. 

Immediately he gallops up to the houſe 
with them, where he had placed about 40 
domeſtics as centinels, and which they had 
fortified in the beſt manner they could. 

Theſe generals, however accuſtomed to 
the obſtinate intrepidity of their maſter, 
could not help being ſurpriſed, that in cool 
blood, and with a jeſting air, he ſhould re- 
ſolve to ſtand out againſt ten pieces of 
cannon and a whole army. They followed 
him with ſome guards and domeſtics, to 
the number of 20 perſons. 

But when they came to the door, they 
found it beſet with Janiſſaries. Beſides, 
near 200 Turks or Tartars, had already 
got in at a window, and made themſelves 
maſters of all the apartments, except a 
great hall, whither the King's domeſtics 
had retired. It happened luckily that this 
hall was near the door, at which the King 
purpoled to enter with his little troop of 
20 perſons, He threw himſelf off his horſe 
with piſtol and ſword in hand, and his fol- 
lowers did the ſame. 

The Janiſſaries fell upon him on all ſides. 
being encouraged by the Baſha's promile of 
eight ducats of gold, to cach man that 

thould: 
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ſhould but touch his cloaths, in caſe they 
could take him. He wounded and killed 


all who came near him. A Janiſſary, whom 


he had wounded, clapped his blunderbuts 

to his face; and if the arm of a Turk had 
not joſtled him, occationed by the crowd, 

that moved backwards and forwards like 

waves, the King had been killed. The 

ball grazed upon his noſe, and took off a 

piece of his ear, and then broke General 

Hoord's arm, whole fate it was to be al- 

ways wounded by his maſter's fide. 

The King ſtruck his {word into the Ja- 
niſſary's breaſt, and at the ſame time his 
domeſtics, who were ſhut up in the great 
hall, opened the door to him. He enters 
as {wift as an arrow with his little troop, 
and in an inſtant they ſhut the door again, 
and barricaded it with all they could find. 

Thus was Charles XII. ſhut up in this 
hall with all his attendants, amounting to 
about threeſcore men, officers, guards, ſe- 
cretaries, valet-de-chambres, and domeſtics 
of all kinds. 

The Janiſſaries and Tartars pillaged the 
reſt of the houſe, and filled the apartments. 
Come, ſays the King, let us go and drive 
out theſe barbarians! And putting himſelf 
at the head of his men, he, with his own 


hands, opened the door of the hall which 


faced his bed-chamber, goes into it, and 
fires upon the plunderers. IS 

The Turks, loaded with booty, being 
terrified at the {ſudden appearance of the 
King, whom they had been uſed to reve- 
rence, threw down their arms, and leapt 
out of the window, or fled into the cellars. 
'The King taking advantage of the confu- 
ſion they were in, and his own men being 
animated with this piece of ſucceſs, they 
purſued the Turks from chamber to cham- 
ber, killed or wounded thoſe who had not 


made their eſcape, and in a quarter of an 


hour cleared the houſe of the enemy. 
The King, in the heat of the fight, per- 
ceived two Janiſſaries who hid themſelves 
under his bed: he thruſt his ſword through 
one of them, and killed him ; but the other 
aſked pardon, crying, Amman. I grant 
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you your life, ſays the King, upon con- 
dition that you go and give the Baſha a 
faithful account of what you have ſeen, 
Grothuſen cxplained the words in "Purkiſh 
to him. The Turk eaſily promiſed to do 
as he was bid. Upon which, he was al- 


lowed to leap out of the window, as the 


reſt had done. | 

The Swedes at length became maſters 
of the houſe, ſhut the windows again, and 
barricaded them. In this ſituation they 
had no want of arms, a ground-chamber, 
full of muſqucts and powder, having 


eſcaped the tumultnous ſearch of the Janiſ— 


ſaries. Theſe they made a very ſcaſonable 
uſe of, firing cloſe upon the Turks through 
the windows, and killing 200 of them in 
leſs than half a quarter of an hour, 

The cannon played againſt the houle ; 
but the ſtones being very ſoft, it only 
made- holes in the wall, but demoliſhed 
nothing. 

The Kam of Tartary and the Baſha, 
who were deſirous of taking the King 
alive, being aſhamed to loſe time and men, 
and employ an entire army againſt 60 
perſons, thought it proper to {et fire to 
the houſe, in order to oblige the King to 
ſurrender. For this purpole, they ordered 
{ome arrows, twiſted about with lighted 
matches, to be ſhot upon the roof, and 
againſt the doors and windows; by which 
means the houſe was immediately in a 
flame. The roof, all on fire, was ready 
to tumble upon the Swedes. The King, 
with a very ſedate air, gave orders to ex- 
tinguiſh the fire; and finding a little barrel 
full of liquor, he laid hold of it himſelf, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of two Swedes, 


threw it upon the place where the fire was 


molt violent. Then he diſcovered that it 
was full of brandy : but the hurry, which 
is inſeparable from ſuch a ſtate of confu- 
ſion, hindered him from thinking of it be- 
fore. Upon this it burnt more furioutly 
than ever. The King's apartment was 
conſumed, and the great hall, where the 
Swedes then were, was filled with a ter- 
rible ſmoke, mixed with guſts of fire, that 
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came in through the doors of the neigh- 
bouring apartments. One half of the 
roof fell in, and the other tumbled down 


without the houſe, cracking among the 


ſlames. . | 
A centinel, named Walberg, ventured 


in this extremity.to cry, that there was a 
neceſlity for ſurrendering. Vhat a ſtrange 
man, ſays the King, is this, to imagine 
that it is not more glorious to be burned 
than taken priſoner! Another centinel, 
named Roſen, had the thought to ſay, 
that the Chancery-houſe, which was but 
50 paces off, had a ſtone roof, and was 
proof againſt fire; that it would do well 
to {ally out and gain that houſe, and there 
ſtand upon their defence. A true Swede, 


cries the King; then he embraced him, and 


made him a Colonel upon the ſpot. Come 
on, my friends, ſays he, take all the powder 
and ball you can carry, and let us gain the 
Chancery ſword in hand. 

The Turks, who all this while encom- 
paſſed the houſe, were ſtruck with fear 
and admiration, to ſee that the Swedes 
continued in it, notwithſtanding it was all 
1n flames, 
priſed when they ſaw them open the 
doors, and the King and his men fall upon 
them in a deſperate manner. Charles, and 
his principal officers were armed with 
{word and piſtol: every one fired two piſtols 
at a time in the inſtant that the door open- 
ed; and in the twinkling of an eye throw- 
ing away their piſtols, and drawing their 
iwords, they drove the Turks back the 
diſtance of 5o paces; but the moment af- 


ter this little troop was ſurrounded. The 


King, being booted according to cuſtom, 
threw himfelf down with his ſpurs: im- 
mediately 21 Janiſſaries fell upon him, 
diſarmed him, and bore him away to the 
Baſha's quarters, ſome taking hold of his 
legs, as the manner is to carry a ſick per- 
for for fear of incommoding him. 

As ſoon as the King {aw himſelf in their 
hands, the violence of his temper, and the 
fury which ſo long and deſperate a fight 


would naturally inſpire, gave place to *| 


But they were much more ſur- 


| 


| 


them that day. 
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gentle and calm behaviour. Not one im- 
patient word fell from him; not a frown 
was to be ſeen: on the contrary, he looked 
upon the Janiſſaries with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, aud they carried him, crying Alla, 
with a mixture of anger and reſpect in 
their faces. His officers were taken at the 
{ſame time, and ſtripped by the Turks 
and Tartars. It was on the 12th of Fe- 
bruay, 1713, that this ſtrange adventure 
happened. 

Charles having now loſt all hopes of aſ- 
ſiſtance from the Turks, was as defirous 
as they of being gone. He obtained leave 
to paſs through Germany, and arrived at 
Stralſund, after much pain and fatigue, on 
the 21ſt of November, 1714. | 

BENDER, SIEGE oF, in 1770. General 
Panin having inveſted this place, the trenches 
were opened before it on the 3oth of July, 
by Lieutenant General Rennenkamp's di- 
viſion; that General commanded in per- 
ſon: beſides whom, Lieutenant General 
Elmt, Major General Gerbel, Major Ge- 
neral Wulf of the artillery were there. 
In a word, all the generals who were not 
commanded piqued themſelves on being 
preſent and ſharing the danger together, 
and by their example to encourage the 
common men to exert themſelves on ſo 
{ingular an occaſion. In the night the ap- 
pointed trenches were prepared, and 25 
pieces of heavy cannon: brought upon two 
batteries; but the commanding general 
only fired on thoſe Turks who were roam- 
ing about in ſuch places as might damage 


the intrenchments, as his intention was to 


begin the cannonading and bombarding on 
all ſides of the town at once. The 31ſt, 
the enemy ſet fire to their ſuburbs, — | 
which they doubled their cannonading. 
The Ruſhan General examined the in- 
trenchments and employed 2500 men at 
All the batteries and 
mortars were prepared in the intrench- 
ments on the other fide of the Nieſter. 
About 400 fathoms of the fortification be- 
ing ſiniſhed, the General gave orders to 
begin the cannonading and bombarding on 

: all 
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all ſides, which was inſtantly done in his 
preſence with great violence. The enemy 


though the town was on fire twice, it was 
extinguiſhed, and they ſeemed determined 
to hold out as long as poſſible. The fiege 
continued with various ſucceſs till Septem- 
ber, when on the 27th, the globe of com- 
preſſion being ready, and advice being re- 
ceived that a detachment from the chief 
army of Count Romanzow had orders to 
join the ſecond near Bender; General Panin 
reſolved immediately to clear the covered 
way by ſtorm the ſame night, and to make a 
lodgement behind the glacis. He likewiſe 
determined, in caſe the event ſhould prove 
favourable, to undertake a general aſſault. 
For which purpoſe he made the following 
diſpoſitions. 

The diviſion of the troops was made in 
three columns. The firſt had orders to 
enter the covered way, through the an- 
tenoir, which was to be blown up, and to 
attack the enemy on the right; then di- 
recting their march on that ſide of the co- 
vered way, to make their utmoſt efforts 
to force open the gates of the town with 
the petard; and, if by any means they 
ſhould find it practicable, to gain the chief 
fortreſs, to enter it with all poſſible expe- 
dition. The battalions of muſqueteers 


who were a corps- de- reſerve, were ordered 


during the march of this column to occupy 
a large ſpace of gronnd, and to make a 
falſe attack before the glacis, in order to 
draw the attention and fire of the enemy from 
the principal wall, and to divert them from 
thoſe places, which were moſt convenient 
for aſlaulting the town. Afterwards, as 


ſoon as they ſhould be apprized by a ſignal 


that the troops had made an entrance into 
the chief fort, theſe battalions were to 


haſten thither 3 ſecond the aſſault. 


The ſecond column had likewiſe orders 
to enter the covered way through the an- 
tenoir, and to act in the ſame manner above 
deſcribed; excepting only, that after having 
advanced 1 upon the covered way, they were 
to file off t to the left. 


| 


anſwered the ſame with great ſpirit, and 
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The operations of the third column were 
to enter through the antenoir, and to co- 
ver by their ſituation and defence thoſe 
intrenchments which were at the ſame 
time to be made behind them upon the 
glacis. 

Theſe intrenchments were to ſecure a 
lodgement for them in caſe they ſhould be 
obliged to continue the ſiege. But if by 
the fall of the counterſcarp, or by the da- 
mage done to the baſtions by the artillery, 
there ſhould be a pollibility of entering 
over the chief wall by means of ladders 
contrived for that pur pole or other wiſe, 
this column was to improve thoſe circum- 
ſtances, and to haſten thither. 

A body of troops, conſiſting of 22 com- 


panies, who were ſtationed that night in 


the trenches, were deſtined to ſuſtain this 
middle column, and were poſted upon the 
foremoſt parallel. 

The reſt of the army was ranged on the 
wings of the firſt parallel, and none but 


the ſick and the wounded were left in the 


camp. The ladders prepared for the aſ- 
fault lay ready at hand as near the town as 


poſſible. 
It being juſtly apprehended that the 


globe of compreſſion would extend over a 
vaſt ſpace of ground, it was judged ne- 
ceſſary not only to remove thoſe troops 
who were poſted for the aſſault, but alſo 
the others who were lodged in the trenches, 
and to form them in the ſecond parallel ; 
and as the firing the globe of compreſſion 
was likewiſe to ſcrve for a ſignal, orders 
were given, that the above troops upon 
hearing it ſhould immediately reſume their 
former poſitions : and the artillery had or- 
ders to throw bombs and grenades with 
the utmoſt force and expedition, after hav- 
ing paſſed the foremoſt batteries. 

All things being thus diſpoſed, at ten in 


the evening, the globe of compreſſion 


(filled with 400 pud of gunpowder) was 
blown up, and with a horrible concuſſion 
ſhook all the circumjacent country. This 
ſignal was taken by the Ruſſians, and as 
ſoon as ever it was known from the direc- 
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tion of the fire, and the cries of the ſoldiers, 
that the troops had began to enter upon 


* 


the principal wall, the commander in chief 


diſpatched ſeveral diſtinguiſhed oſſicers 


(who had deſibed leave to have an equal 
ſhare with the reſt in the honour and dan- 
ger of the action) at the head of 4 com- 
panies of grenadiers, to join thoſe troops 


who were engaged the foremoſt. This ſuc- 
cour was ſo well timed, and advanced with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that neither the double 
ditches at the foot of the glacis, nor the 
double palliſades before the covered way, 
nor the great ditch with a couvette two 
fathoms deep and ſix wide, nor even the 
wall of the fortreſs could ſtop their ca- 
reer. From thence they forced their way 
upon the principal wall, over againſt the 
antenoir, mounting upon their ladders as 
well as thoſe of the enemy, and in this 


manner advanced over the gates on the. 


left ſide; for none of the petards could 
have any effect upon them, becauſe they 
were ſo cloſely and ſo firmly covered with 
iron, that they were incapable of receiving 
the leaſt impreſſion. | 

It is but doing juſtice to the enemy to 
declare, that the bravery of Ruſſian troops 
were equalled by the reſolute and deſperate 
valour of the beſieged. After the Ruſſians 
had gained the principal wall, the enemy 
obſtinately diſputed every inch of ground, 
not without great bloodſhed, and the Ruſ- 
ſians wereobliged to drive them from every 
quarter by dint of fire and bayonet; and 
though forced to fly, they continually 
faced about, and in this manner the battle 
laſted till eight in the morning. At that 
moment when the Ruſſian ſoldiers began to 
cry out victory, a ſelect body of the enemy, 
conſiſting of 1500 cavalry and 5oo infantry, 
made a furious fally from the town to- 
wards the river, and began to open their 
way. Colonel Deering who belonged to 
the corps-de-reſerve, and who was for- 
tunately at hand with a few ſquadrons at 
this j uncture, immediately met them, 
broke their impetuoſity, and forced them 
to the left. Of this they endeavoured to 


|| a deputy from the Seraſkier, who demanded 


— 


two baſhas, were made priſoners of war: 
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make advantage, by haſtening to the emi- 
nences towards the camp, among tlie ſick 
and wounded. Count Panin inſtantly per- 
ceived the danger, and diſpatched Licute- 
nant-generals Rennenkamp and Elmt to 
ward the blow ; who put themſelves at the 
head of as many troops as could be fpared 
from the aſlault. Colonel Felkerſamen alſo 
left the wall and joined them with his 
hunters. At the ſame time the Coſaques 
who were ſpread in the ſuburbs haſtened 
to their aſſiſtance and ſurrounded the ene- 
my, who nevertheleſs defended themſelves 
with the greateſt bravery ; but the Ruſ- 
ſian artillery being brought up from the 
hindmoſt parallel, and directed againſt 
them, their defeat was inevitable. All 
their infantry were either killed or taken 
priſoners, and the remainder of their ca- 
valry who endeavoured to eſcape towards 
Akerman, were all ſlain to a man by the 
Ruſſian cavalry. This advantage was fol- 
lowed by the reduction of the fortreſs and 
the citadel. Count Panin returning from 
this engagement to the walls, was met by 


a capitulation, but was refuſed. The Se- 
raſkier then ſurrendered with all his attend 
ants as priſoners of war. "0 
Thus after a continued fight of ten 
hours, for the moſt part in the dead of the 
night, the fortreſs of Bender was ſubdued 
by the arms of her Imperial Majeſty. On 
the day of aſſault the garriſon amounted 
to 15,000 men; their artillery conſiſted of 
262 pieces of cannon, 203 of which were 
braſs, and 28 mortars. At the opening 
of the trenches the Ruſſians had 14 regi- 
ments; on the day of aſſault only 11,000 
men, 56 pieces of cannon, and 7 mortars. 
Not withſtanding the inferiority in point of 
number and cannon, every thing that re- 
ſiſted was deſtroyed by fire and ſword, | 
Five thouſand five hundred and fifty- four a | 
men ( Janiſlaries and Spahis) with their | 
commanders, beſides the Seraſkier and 


Count Panin, was obliged to ſend them 
immediately to the camp, to ſave them 
8 from 
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from the fire that ravaged all the build- 
ings in the town and caſtle. "The fire be- 
gan juſt when the fortreſs was aſſaulted. 
For the Ruſlian General in order to ſtrike 
a terror into the numerous enemy, to keep 
them employed in ſaving their habitations, 
and to drive out thoſe who had barricaded 
themſelves in their houſes, from whence 
they moleſted the troops, was under a ne- 
ceſſity of ordering the houſes to be fired 


by throwing grenades into them. And as 


the fire ſoon broke out in three different 
quarters, and was not extinguiſhed during 
the fight, it increaſed to ſuch a degree 
that it could not be got under till the third 


day; ſo that the famous town of Bender 


was quite reduced to aſhes. 

In this ſcene of horror and bloodſhed, 
the field, the fortreſs, the ſtreets, the 
houſes reeked with blood, and were co- 
vered with the dead bodies. The loſs 
of the enemy at a moderate computation 
could not be leſs than 5000; the Ruſſians, 
was not ſo great as might have been ex- 
pected, having had only 687 killed, and 1872 
wounded. The total number of priſoners 
was 11,794. 

The trophies which were taken were 4 

horſe tails, 14 batoons of command, and 
40 pair of colours. There were taken be- 
ſides, 85 braſs mortars, 348 bombs, 30, ooo 
grenades and bullets, and 21,000 pud of 
gunpowder. 'There was found allo in the 
arſenals a great number of arms, and other 
military ſtores, with a very conliderable 
quantity of proviſions. 

BENNING'TON, BATTLE AT, in 1777. 
It is ſituated near Saratoga, upon Hudſon's 
River, and during the conteſt between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, General 
Burgoyne, being encamped near Saratoga, 
and hearing that the enemies ſupplies in 
live cattle from a large tract of land paſſed 
by the route of Mancheſter, Arlington, 


and other parts of the Hampſhire Grants 


to Bennington, in order to be occaſionally 


_ conveyed from thence to the main army 


(A large depot of corn and wheel car- 
riages was allo. formed at the ſame place, 


*. 
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and the uſual guard was militia, though it 
varied in number from day to day). A 
ſcheme was formed to ſurpriſe that place, 
as the poſſeſſion of the live cattle and car- 
riages would certainly have enabled the 
the army to leave their diſtant magazines, 
and to have acted with energy and diſpatch. 
Succeſs alſo would have anſwered many ſe- 
condary purpoſes. ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel Baum, an officer well 
qualified for the undertaking, was fixed 
upon to command. He had under him 2009 
diſmounted dragoons of the regiment of 
Rieſdeel, Capt. Frazer's mark{men, which 
were the only Britiſh, all the Canadian vo- 
lunteers, a party of the Provincials who 
perfectly knew the country, 100 Indians, 
and 2 light pieces of cannon. The whole de- 
tachment amounted to about oo men. The 
inſtructions were poſitively to keep the re- 
gular corps poſted while the light troops. 
felt their way, and not to incur the danger 
of being ſurrounded, or having a retreat 
cut off. | 

In order to facilitate this operation, and 
to be ready to take advantage of its ſuc- 
ceſs, the army moved up the eaſt ſhore of 
Hudſon's River; on the 24th a bridge was 
formed of rafts, over which the advanced 
corps paſſed, and encamped at Saratoga; 
Lieutenant - Colonel Breyman's corps 
were poſted near Barton Kiln, and, upon 
intelligence from Lieutenant-Colonel Baum 
that the enemy was ſtronger at Benning- 
ton than expected, and were aware of his 
attack, that corps conſiſting of the Brunſ- 


wick grenadiers, light infantry, and chat- 


ſeurs, were ſent forward to ſuſtain him. 
It ſince appears that Lieutenant-Colonel 


Baum, not having been able to complete his 
march undiſcovered, was joined at a place 


called Santcoick-Mills, about 4 miles ſhort 


of Bennington, by many people profeſſing 
themſelves to be Loyaliſts. A Provincial 


gentleman of confidence who had bent ſent 


with the detachment, as knowing the 
country and the character of the inhabi- 
tants, was ſo incautious as to leave at 
liberty ſuch as took the oath of allegiance. 


His. 
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His credulity and their treachery, cauſed 
the firſt misfortune. Colonel Baum was 
induced to proceed without ſufficient know- 
ledge of the country; his deſign was be- 
trayed: the men who had taken the oaths, 
were the firſt to fire on him. He was at- 
tacked on all ſides; he ſhewed great per- 
ſonal courage, but was overpowered by 
numbers. | | 

During this time, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Breyman was upon the march through a 
heavy rain: and ſuch were the other impe- 
diments ſtated in that officer's report, of 
bad roads, tired horſes, difficulties in 
paſling artillery carriages, &c. that he was 
from eight in the morning of the 15th, to 
four in the afternoon the following day, 
making about 24 miles. He engaged, 
fought gallantly, and drove the enemy 
from three ſeveral heights; but was too 
late to ſuccour Colonel Baum, who was 
made priſoner, and a conſiderable part of 
his dragoons were killed or taken. The 
failure of ammunition, from the accidental 
breaking to pieces of a tumbril, unfortu- 
nately obliged Colonel Breyman to retire 
with his conquering troops, and to leave 
behind two pieces of cannon, beſides two 
which had been left by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baum. 'The Indians made good their re- 


treat from the firſt affair, as did Captain 


Frazer, with .part of his company, and 
many of the Provincials and Canadians. 

The loſs, as it then appeared, amounted 
to about 400 men killed and taken in both 
actions, and 26 officers moſtly priſoners ; 
but men who were diſperſed in the woods, 
dropped in daily. 

BENSINTON, BATTLE AT, in 778. This 
place is in Oxfordſhire, where a battle was 
fought between Cenulph, King of Weſlex, 
and Offa, King of Mercia, where the for- 
mer gained a complete victory. 

BEREZ INE, ciTY oF, TAKEN in 1708. It is 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name in Ruſ- 
ſia, and during the war between the Swedes 
and Ruſſians it was taken by the former. 

BERGEN, BATTLE AT. A village ſitu- 
ated on the river Mayne in Germany, be- 
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tween Hanau and Franckfort, about three 
miles from the latter. This unfortunate 
ſtroke, which diſconcerted the whole plan 
of operations formed for the campaign of 
1758, ſcemed in it{elf of no moment. One 
would have thought it too trifling to have 
had ſo much influence : but experience 
has taught us otherwiſe. The plan of 
operations, as laid down by the King of 
Pruſlia, we ſhall preſent to the reader in 
the words of an Auſtrian officer, who, 
though an enemy, has nevertheleſs told 
the truth, as time has verified. 

The advantage of the campaign in 1759, 
ſeemed certain to that power, which ſhould 
prevent the other in its operations. This 
was his Pruſſian Majeſty's opinion ; and 
his plan was to ſtrike the firſt blow on 
every ſide. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, to whom the King left the French, 
was to have ſhut up Broglio's army beyond 
the Mayne, and even on the further fide 
of the Rhine, and to keep every thing diſ- 
poſed on his right to fall upon  Marechal 
de Contades's quarters, to carry off ſome of 
them, diſperſe the others, and return to 
the frontiers of the United Provinces, to 
compel the States-General to declare them- 
ſelves. The delivering up of Nimeguen 
as a depoſit, was to be the preliminary of 
the capitulation offered to the Republic : 
an union of forces and intereſt, was to have 
been ſtipulated in the capitulation itſelf. 
It was not doubted in the Pruſſian armies, 
but that Prince Ferdinand would execute 
the part of the plan aſſigned to him: and 
it was upon this ſuppoſition, that Prince 
Henry of Pruſſia was to enter Bohemia, 
take poſſeſſion of that kingdom, and from 
thence ſend detachments to Franconia. 
Theſe firſt advantages were to enable his 
Pruſſian Majeſty to take poſt in Poland, to 
be beforchand with the Ruſſians there, and 
intercept their march to Sileſia. 

Had fortune avowed this plan, the Au- 
ſtrian, Ruſſian, and French armies, reduced 
to act defenſively with great diſadvantage, 
muſt continually have retreated to avoid 
riſking battles, of which the loſs would be 

S 2 irreparable, 
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irreparable. Whereas Prince Ferdinand 
having been beaten at Bergen, Prince 
Henry was able to make incurſions only 
into Bohemia and Franconia; and the ir- 
ruption into Poland, was not carried far 
nor ſupported. His Pruitian Majeſty re- 
ſolved to ſuffer his enemies to come upon 


him, to barricade himſelf in Sileſia as his 
the reſt of the day, but a very briſk cannon- 


ſtrong hold, and to wait till laſſitude or 
impatience, ſhould lead the enemy's gene- 
rals into ſome falſe ſtep, of which he might 
avail himſelf, to change the nature of the 
war. | 

'The Duke de Broglio, who commanded 
a detachment of the French army, being 
informed that a detachment of the allied 
army, under the command of the Prince 
d'Iſemburg, was marching towards him, 
poſted himſelf, on the 12th of March, 1759, 
near the village of Bergen, which he made 
the right of his army, and at the ſame 
time ſecured his flanks and center in ſuch 
a manner, that the enemy might be obliged 
to make their attacks by that village. 
They came in ſight on the 13th, at ten in 
the morning, when they made their diſpo- 
ſitions under cover of a riſing ground, 
over which they marched, and attacked 
the village with the utmoſt vivacity. Eight 
German battalions had been poſted in it 
the preceding night by the Duke de Broglio, 
who had alſo placed behind it ſeveral bri- 
gades of French foot. 'The Prince made 
three attacks in the fpace of two hours 
and a half, and was each time repulſed ; 
then returned, and remained ſome time 
behind the riſing ground that covered his 
diſpoſition. He then ſeparated his infantry 
into two bodies, and poſted one on the 
right, and the other on the left, whilſt his 
cavalry formed in the center, with a {mall 
column of infantry before it. The French 
imagined, from this diſpoſition, that he in- 
tended to attack, at the ſame time, both 
the village of Bergen, and the wood on 
their left, where the whole body of the 
Saxons where placed ; and ſuppoſed, that 
if one of thoſe attacks ſhould ſucceed, he 
would afterwards fall on their center. 
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This was the more probable, as he had 
brought up a number of cannon againſt the. 
village, and cannonaded it briſkly ; and as 


he had alſo ſeveral pieces on their right, 


with which he commanded the head of the 


wood where the volunteers were poſted. 


Nevertheleſs, the Allies did not return to 
the charge; and nothing happened during 


ading that laſted till night, which they 
waited for, to make their retreat ; and 
this they affected, without the knowledge 
of the Duke de Broglio. 

Had this detachment of the Allies ſuc- 
ceeded in forcing this advanced poſt of 
the French army, for it was nothing more, 
a general engagement would have been 
the conſequence, when, according to all 


| the appearances of probability, victory 


would have declared for the Allies, who, 
from this unfortunate repulſe, were obliged 
to retreat; and thoſe excellent diſpoſitions 
of Prince Ferdinand, were now turned 
from the offenſive to the defenſive. In 
this ſtate that Prince continued to act, till 


he gained the battle at Minden. See Mix- 


D EN. 
The loſs of the Allies in this action, 
amounted to about 4000 men killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, and five 
pieces of cannon, which they left behind 
them in the village: but their principal 
misfortune was gheir loſing the brave 
Prince d'Iſemburg, whoſe undaunted re- 
ſolution, intrepidity, and heroiſm, have 
imprinted his name on the records of im- 
mortality. - He was killed at the head of 
his grenadiers, in the third and laſt attack 
on the village: and it is probable, that 
had not his death diſconraged the troops, 
the poſt would have been forced. The 
French are faid to have loſt near as many 
men as the Allies, and their numbers before 
the action were pretty equal, each army 
amounting to about 12,000 men. 
BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, suRPRISE of. A 
fortified town of Dutch Brabant, ſituated 
near the eaſtern ſhore of the river Scheld, 
20 Miles north-weſt from Antwerp. In 


April, 
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April, 
Governor of the Netherlands, took it for 


Philip II. King of Spain, by ſurpriſe in the 
night, with very little bloodſhed, the town 
being then open, and the inhabitants alleep. 
The Duke afterwards fortified it, and 
from him it became a place of ſtrength. 
However, Admiral Boyſot took it in Ja- 
nuary the following year, for the Prince of 
Orange. 

In the year 1588, the Duke of Parma, 
in order to clear his character from {ome 
aſperſions thrown upon it concerning the 
failure of the Spaniſh armada, reſolved to 
reduce Bergen-op-Zoom, in which was an 
Engliſh garriſon, commanded by Lord 
Willoughby. With this view he appeared 
before it, and began to beſiege it; when, 
with a choſen corps of 400 men, he at- 
tempted to force the iſle Tor-tole, but 
was repulſed with great loſs. Finding 
himſelf thus difappointed, he altered his 
reſolution, and turned the ſiege into a 
blockade. The beſieged were ſo far from 
being diſmayed at the ſight of his army, 
that they encamped moſt of their force 
without the walls, and harraſſed the enemy 
with continual ſkirmiſhes. There were 
two forts between the town and the river 
Scheld, one of which lying to the north 
ſide, the Duke of Parma had endeavoured 
in vain to cut off its communication with 
the city. Atlaſt two Spaniards, who were 
made priſoners there, ſolicited their hoſt, 
and an Engliſh ſoldier, to betray the fort 
to the Duke of Parma; to which they 
ſeemingly conſented ; but at the ſame time, 
gave notice of the whole deſign to the Go- 
vernor. However, being conducted to the 
Duke of Parma, he engaged them with 
great preſents, and greater . promiſes, to 
conduct his troops to a gate, through which 
they deſigned to enter the fort. The pre- 
_ tended conſpirators having taken an oath 
as a pledge of their fidelity, were each of 
them fettered, and put between two ſol- 
diers, armed with drawn daggers, who 
were to diſpatch them immediately, in 
caſe they found them fail in the perform- 


1572, Ferdinand, Duke of Alva, | 
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ance of their promiſe. Matters being thus 
prepared, about 3000 of their choiceſt ſol- 
diers, moltly gentlemen were ſelected for 
this enterpriſe; who being conducted by 
the guides, found the gate open; into 
which, 500 of the Spaniards were no 
ſooner entered, than the beſieged, pulling 
up the draw-bridge, .cut them to picces, 
except a few that called out for quarter : 
among theſe were thoſe that had the guard 
of the pretended traitors, who did not think 
fit to make uſe of their daggers upon ſo 
dangerous an occaſion. "Thoſe without, 
being at the fame time ſeverely galled by 
the enemy's fire, and not being in a condi- 
tion to retreat without great confuſion, * 
from their being under the walls, reſolved 
to make a virtue of neceſſity, and to open 
their way through the walls. Accordingly 
they paſled the ditch, (then without water, 
by reaſon by the ebbing tide) and pulling 
down the palliſades, mounted the walls 
{word in hand; but were {o courageouſly 
received by the beſieged, that moſt of 
them were killed upon the ſpot, and the 
reſt drowned or ſuffocated in the water 
and mud, the tide being coming in at that - 
time. This unexpected repulſe ſo diſpi- 
rited the Spaniards, that they laid aſide all 
attemps of reducing the place, and imme- 
diately abandoned it, having loſt near 1000 
men in their approaches. 

In the year 1605, the Spaniſh Governor 
of Hulſt, by order of the Marquis de Spi- 
nola, with 1500 foot, and 300 horſe, at- 
tempted the reduction of this place. He 
found means in the night, when it was 
low water, to ſurpriſe two forts, one be- 
fore the gate, the other defending the har- 
bour ; and had he immediately forced his 
way from the harbour, on which ſide the 
town was weakeſt, he had ſucceeded in his 
deſign ; for the inhabitants were thrown 
into ſuch confuſion and conſternation, that 
inſtead of going out to repel the enemy, 
they began to bewail each other's misfor-- 
tune. But he ſtopping his career, gave 
them time to recolle& themſelves ; and 


they quickly made the aggreſſors abandon 
their 
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their conqueſt, with ſome loſs, which ſo 


diſpirited the Spaniards, that they raiſed 
the ſiege. 


The ill ſucceſs which the Spaniards had 


in beſieging Bergen-op-Zoom in the year 
1605, did not diſcourage their making ano- 
ther attempt with a larger force: they 
only retired till they obtained a reinforce- 
ment, and returned to beſiege it in about 
a month after. Having ſat down before it 
a few days, they prepared to make a gene- 
ral aſſault at midnight. This was put in 
execution; and the Spaniards were in- 
ſpired with ſuch incredible reſolution, that 
many of them climbed up to the top of the 
walls, from whence they were thrown 
down headlong, from their not being pro- 
perly ſupported. Near the gate of Steen- 
berg, they blew up two gates, by which 
they opened themſelves a way into the 
town, which was only obſtructed by a 
very ſlender retrenchment made of wag- 
gons, carts, and trunks of trees: but while 
the Spaniards were endeavouring to re- 
move theſe obſtacles, they were ſo terribly 
galled by the grape-ſhot from the ramparts, 
that in a little time they were glad to fight 
their way back, and make the beſt retreat 
they could, which was not effected with- 
out conſiderable loſs. 

In the year 1622, the Infanta Iſabella, 
concerted meaſures with her generals for 
beſieging Bergen-op-Zoom, which being 
loon reſolved upon, the Marquis de Spinola 
ordered Don Velaſco to. join Borgia, with 
6000 foot, and 2000 horſe, and to inveſt 
it immediately; with which orders he ac- 
cordingly complied ; but could not prevent 
the Dutch from augmenting the garriſon 
with 600 foot, and 400 horſe: ſo that moſt 
of the Spaniards began to be doubtful of 
the ſucceſs of an enterprize, in itſelf fo 
unpromiſing. Velaſco, nevertheleſs, pro- 
ceeded in the plan of -operation enjoined 
him by the Marquis de Spinola; and com- 
manded Major-General Baglioni to com- 
mence his attack on the ſouth ſide towards 
Antwerp, while Borgia ſhould make his on 
the north. He arrived in the camp on 
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the 19th of July, and began to cannonade 
the place on the {ide towards the harbour, 
On the 23d, Spinola, being informed of 
the poſture of affairs there, thought fit to 
leave the Count of Bergen with 8000 foot, 
and 1500 horſe, to obſerve the motions of 
Prince Frederick Henry, near the Rhine, 
and to march with the reſt to Bergen-op- 
Zoom, where he arrived in the camp on 
the 28th. | 

On the 2d of Auguſt, the Duke de Can- 
dale, the Count of Bathuni, and 15 other 
French officers of note, having found mcans 
to get into the place, ſignalized themſelves 
in the defence of a certain half- moon, 
called the Cut- throat, with a great ſlaughter 


of the Spaniards, and not without a conſi- 


derable loſs on their own ſide, as the half- 
moon was ſeveral times taken and retaken 
on both ſides, from ten o'clock at night 
till five in the morning. On the 2oth, the 
beſiegers made a ſecond aſſault upon the 
ſame, but with no better ſucceſs than be- 
fore, being repulſed with a great ſlaughter, 
by the Swiſs, who defended the out-works. 
On the 26th, ſeven companics of foot, 


under the conduct of William of Naſlau, 


Prince of Heſſe, aad Colonel Morgan, an 
Engliſhman, having made their way into 
the place, and joining the garriſon and the 
armed inhabitants, to the amount of 9000 
in all, ſupported the defence, by being 
continually ſupplied with proviſions and 
other neceſſaries, by means of the harbour, 
and gave Spinola no {mall inquietude, by 
burning all faſcines and other works, prc- 
pared to aſſault the great horn-work. This 
obliged him to form a new attack, on the 
iſt of September, on the ſide of Conigſ- 


burg, to be carried on towards the canal, 


and thereby to cut off from the town all 
ſuccours by ſea ; becauſe the Spaniſh ſhips 
intended for that ſervice, were as yct at 
a conſiderable diſtance : but this attack 
proved as unſucceſsful as the former. He 
then began to raiſe {everal new batteries, 
as alſo a ſmall fort, the better to keep a 
free communication open with Antwcrp. 
Theſe batteries playcd inceſſantly till the 

27th: 
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27th: mines were ſprung, and Spinola 
gained more and more upon the beſiegers, 
having deſtroyed their works, and filled up 
their trenches 5o roods on the north ſide, 
and 60 on the ſouth. Spinola now found 
his army much diminiſhed by ſo long a 
ſiege, and not being ſupplied with freſh 
recruits, or diſciplined men, was greatly 
alarmed at the intelligence he reccived of 
the Prince of Orange's being joined by 
PrinceFrederick Henry,and of their march- 
ing at the head of an army of 20,000 foot 


and 7000 horle, to the relief of the town. 


News was alſo brought him, that the Dutch 
had made a vigorous eruption between 
Ghent and Bruges. The Prince of Orange 
made ſuch expedition to the relief of the 
place, that Spinola, not being able to join 
Bergen, and ſome German troops, he was 
forced, to his great mortification, to raiſe 
the ſiege, and this was the firſt time of his 
being unſucceſsful in an enterprize of this 
nature. h 

He retired from before the town on the 
2d of October, after the loſs-of 10,000, but 
the beſieged are ſaid to have loſt more, 


during the ſiege, which had laſted ten 


weeks. 

A ſharp engagement happened between 
the Dutch, commanded by the Prince of 
Orange, and the Spaniards, on the 24th of 
june, 1638. The Spaniards had been 
lately victorious over the Dutch, near Callo: 
and being elated with their ſucceſs, they 
advanced with their army as far as Uliet, 
whence they detached Sfondrato with 24 
troops of horſe, to ſurpriſe the Prince of 
Orange in his camp. Sfondrato, the Spa- 
niſh General, charged the outguards with 
good ſucceſs; but theſe having given the 
alarm, the whole army of the Dutch re- 
turned to the charge with ſuch intrepidity, 
that Sfondrato was obliged to retire with 
loſs; to revenge which, he two days after 
attacked the Dutch cavalry with 3000 
horſe, and 2000 foot, near the village of 
Wourne. Having divided this party into 
two bodies, the one began the attack, 
while the other lay in ambuſh to fall on 


{ 
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the enemy's rear. The Dutch outguards 
behaved themſelves with ſuch bravery, 
that they gave the cavalry time to mount, 
when a molt furious engagement cnſued, 
wherein the Spaniards were repulſed a ſe- 
cond time with loſs, owing to their being 
more buſted in plundering thoſe they 
killed, than in oppoſing the living, or de- 
tending themſelves. To ſupport this ad- 
vantage, the Dutch cavalry advanced apace 
againit the party that lay in ambuſh, who 
made a kind of a running fight, till being 
joined by ſome at Oſtendrecht, they jointly 
charged the Dutch with uncommon fury. 
The fight was maintained with great ob- 
ſtinacy by both ſides till dark, when they 
drew oft, and the victory remained uncer- 
tain, though both armies claimed it ; the 
Dutch, becauſe they had killed moſt men, 
and the Spaniards, becaule they had taken 
1200 horſe, with Count Strium's baggage. 
But the conſequence ſhews, that the ad- 
vantage was on the ſide of the Dutch, 
who retired to Bergen-op-Zoom, the place 
which the Spaniards were attempting to 
conquer, but who were now neceſſitated to 


abandon their enterprize, and therefore re- 


treated towards Antwerp. | 
When the Confederates loſt the victory 
at Val, Bergen-op-Zoom fell a ſacrifice; 
for while they were endeavouring to ſe- 
cure Maeſtricht, Marechal Saxe detached 
Count Lowendahl with 36, ooo men, to in- 
veſt this place, the fortifications of which 
had been the favourite work of the famous 
engineer Cochorn. It had a garriſon of 
3000 men, and was well provided with 
artillery, ammunition, and magazines. The 
enemy appeared before it on the 12th day 
of July, 1746, and ſummoned: the Gover- 
nor to ſurrender; but he replied, that he 
was determined to defend the place to the 
laſt extremity. The Prince of Saxe-Hild- 
bourghauſen was ſent to its relief, with 20 
battalions, and 14 ſquadrons of the troops 
that could be moſt conveniently aſſembled. 
He entered the lines of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where he remained in expectation of a 
{trong reinforcement from the Confederate 
army 
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army; and the famous old Baron Croon- 


ſtom, whom the Stadtholder had appointed | 


Governor of Brabant, aſſumed the com- 
mand of the garriſon. The French ſpent 
9 days in making their approaches, yet 
carried on their operations with great vi- 
vacity, and the troops in the town defended 
it with equal vigour. The eyes of all 
Europe were turned upon this important 
ſiege. Count Lowendahl received ſeveral 
reinforcements, and a conſiderable body of 
troops was detached from the Allied army, 


under the command of Baron Schwart- | 


zenberg, to co-operate with the Prince of 
Saxe-Hildbourghauſen. The French loſt 
a great number of men by the cloſe and 


continual fire of the beſieged, while they | 


in their turn, opened ſuch a number of 
batteries, and plied them ſo warmly, that 
the defences began to give way. From 
the 16th of July to the 16th of September, 
the ſiege produced an uninterruptiug ſcene 
of horror and deſtruction; deſperate ſallies 
were made, mines ſprung with the moſt 
dreadful effects, the works were ſhattered, 
the town was laid in aſhes, and the trenches 
filled with carnage. Nothing was ſeen 
but fire and ſmoke; nothing heard but one 
continued roar of bombs and cannon. But 
{till the damage fell chiefly on the beſiegers, 
who were ſlain in heaps, the ſtench of 


which obliged Count Lowendahl to fend a 


meſſage to Baron Croonſtom, deſiring a 
ſaſpenſion of arms, that he might have an 
opportunity of burying his dead, and re- 
moving ſo many ſhocking and pernicious 
ſights from the trenches; but the Gover- 
nor told the meſſenger, © That it was the 


« buſineſs of a general to take towns, not 


i willfully to deſtroy them, ſuch acts ſhew- 
ing more of the fury and brutality of 
* the "Tartar, than the courage and gal- 
< Jantry, of the ſoldier; that Count Low- 
« endahl, inſtead of obtaining a conqueſt 
* in a brave and noble manner, was en- 
deavouring to ſpread around an univerſal 
deſolation, and therefore it was the in- 
* flexible reſolution of the Governor, 
* the council of war, and the garriſon in 
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« general, that they would not allow a 
« ſuſpenſion of arms, and neither give nor 
« receive that or any other favour.” This 
redoubled the fury of the French, and 
Count Lowendahl was determined to make 
an attempt upon Steenbergen, to deſtroy 
the communication of the town and coun- 
try; but the place was reinforced by a de- 
tachment from the lines, and the French 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs. A ſcarcity 
of proviſions prevailed greatly in their camp, 
till they received freſi: ſupplies. 

The beſiegers were now employing their 
miners to advance by ſap, towards the out- 
works of the town, directing their aim to 
the polygon of Coehorn, while a ſtrong de- 
tachment opened the trenches againſt the 
forts Rover and Pilſen, in the front of the 
lines, where the Prince of Saxe-Hildbourg- 
hauſen commanded: but the Britiſh regi- 
ment of Highlanders, under the command 
of Lord John Murray, made a ſally from 
fort Rover, killed 400 of the beſiegers, 
burnt their batteries, and drove them from 
their trenches, to which they returned, 
and after making three unſucceſsful at- 
tacks againſt the forts, entirely abandoned 
the attempt. The beſiegers now directed 
all their attention to make a lodgement be- 
fore the town. Several ſallies were made 
by the garriſon, and three of the French 
batteries deſtroyed: notwithſtanding which, 
on the 10th of Auguſt, the beſiegers ſprung 
a mine in the night, under the ſalient angle 
of the baſtion of Cochorn, which making 
ſome way for them, they reſolutely forced 
themſelves up to the covered way where 
they propoſed to make a lodgement ; but 
the garriſon being appriſed of their inten- 
tions, fell upon them with ſuch fierceneſs 
and reſolution, that in a little time the 
French were repulſed wi.h a dreadful 
ſlaughter. During the time of this aſſault, 
the garriſon ſprung a mine, which did ter- 
rible execution, inſtantly blowing up two 
companies of grenadiers of the regiment 
of Normandy, which obliged the French 
to retreat from their lodgement, with the 
loſs of 1500 men. Baron Schwartzenberg 

propoſed 
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propoſed to the Prince of Saxe-Hildbourg- 
hauſen, a general ſally both from the town 
and the lines. The attempt was begun 
on the 11th of Auguſt, about ſeven in the 
morning, by the village of Wou; but 
they found the beſiegers ſo ſtrongly in- 
trenched, that it was impoltible to fall on 
them to any advantage, which made them 
retire. The ſame evening, the beſiegers 
formed a lodgement near the baſtion of ca- 
land. Several engineers arrived from Eng- 
land for the defence of the town, and a 
terrible fire was maintained by the garriſon 
and the beſiegers. Both ſuffered by mi- 


ning and countermining ; and on the 15th, 
the French attacked the lunette of Zea- 


land ; but had 200 men blown up, and a 
great part of their works ruined by a 
mine: they advanced, however, to the 
aſſault, but were twice repulſed: the ac- 
tion laſted two hours, with a continual fire 
from the cannon and muſquetry. The 
next morning the beſiegers returned to 
the charge, and after {ſeveral repulſes, 
took poſt on the lunette; the beſieged 
keeping poſſeſſion of the jambour, from 
whence they in vain endeavoured to diſ- 
lodge the belicgers, though they blew up 
300 of them. "The mining continued in- 
ceſſantly with dreadful execution, and the 
beſiegers ſet ſeveral of the ſtreets in flames; 
but on the 25th of Auguſt, being the feaſt 
of St. Louis, upon which day Count Low- 
endahl had promiſed the French Monarch 
to make him a preſent of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
the French threw an incredible number of 
red hot balls into the town, and made 
three attacks on the lunette of Utrecht, 
where they were repulſed with conſider- 
able lots. Sallies, mines, and countermines 
were made with equal loſs on both ſides, 
till the 1oth of September, when the be— 
liegers played violently from tix batteries 
againſt the lines and the town, particularly 
againſt the baſtions of Cochorn and Pu— 
cclle, and the ravelin of Dedem, which 
they battered in breach: but the fire was 
vigorouſly returned by the garriſon. By 
the 15th, the beſiegers had made a conſi- 
Nuws, VII. | 
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derable breach in the ravelin, and four 


breaches in the two baſtions, which en- 
couraged Count Lowendahl to take the 
reſolution to ſtorm the breaches, though 
the Governor ſo little apprehended ſuch 
an attempt, that he had not taken a ſingle 
precaution againſt it. Count Lowendahl 
in the evening of the 15th, made the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions to mount to the aſſault; 
he committed the care of the trenches to 
14 companies of grenadiers, 13 battalions, 
100 volunteers, and goo labourers, that 
they might be ready to open at break of 
day. Six companies of grenadiers, ſuſ- 
tained by as many battalions, with 300 
labourers, 3 brigades of ſappers, each bri- 
gade conſiſting of 8 men, 20 cannoneers, 
and 20 workmen, were nominated at the 
{ame time for the attack of the baſtion of 
Pucclle; a like number were diſpoſed for 
that of Coehorn, and 2 companies, pre- 
ceded by 200 volunteers, and ſuſtained by 
one battalion, 2 auxiliary companies, with 
300 Jabourers, were deſtined for the at- 
tack on the ravelin of Dedem. All theſe 
troops had a ſignal appointed by 4 o'ciock 
in the morning of the 16th, by two ſalvos 
from their mortars, which poured a great 
quantity of bombs all at once into the ra- 
velin of Dedem; and as ſoon as theſe had 
their effect, the beſiegers threw themſelves 
into the foſſe, coming on with the greateſt 
impetuoſity to make the affault at the 
breach ; two companies, who were a re- 
ſerve at the gorge of the ravelin, mounted 
immediately, to aſſiſt the troops that were 
in the ravelin. The firſt of theſe compa- 
nies were ſoon put into diſorder, the ſe- 
cond made its utmoſt efforts; but being 
overpowered with numbers, was obliged 
The French immediately forced 
open the {ally port of Fallenius, mounted 
the four breaches in the baſtions of Pucelle 
and Cochorn, where- they forced the in- 
trenchments, drove the garriſon from their 
poſts, ſpread themſelves from right to left 
upon the curtains, formed in order of 
battle, and came down into the town be- 
fore the body of the garriſon could be aſ- 
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tembled. Croonſtom was aſleep, and the 


foldiers upon duty had been ſurpriſed by 
the ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity of the at- 
tack. Though the French had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ramparts, they did not gain 
the town without oppoſition. Two bat- 
talions of the Scottiih troops, commanded 
by Lord John Murray, in the pay of the 
States-general, were aſſembled in the mar- 
ket-place, and attacked them with ſuch 
fury, that they were driven from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, till freſh reinforcements arriving, 
compelled the Scots to retreat in their 
turn ; yet they diſputed every inch of 
ground, and fought till two-thirds of them 


were killed on the ſpot, through the want 


of the ſupport the Dutch ought to have 
given them; they brought off the old Go- 
vernor, abandoning the town to the ene- 
my, which they were no ſooner maſters 
of, than a general plunder enſued, and moſt 
of the aſſailants were amply rewarded for 
their bravery, by the plunder which fell 


Into their hands. The military cheſts of 


the regiments, the baggage of the officers, 

and the valuable effects of the inhabitants, 

fell a prize to the victors, who alſo pillaged 
the Prince of Saxe-Hildbourghauſen's camp, 
which he abandoned with great precipita- 
tion, The French loſt above 300 men in 
the aſſault, though they killed 400, and 


took 1600 men priſoners in the town, 


among whom was Major-general Lewe, 
who was indiſpoſed, and could not join in 
in the flight. The Dutch loſt about 300 
men in the town and in the lines, from the 
commencement of the ſiege, which coſt 
the French upwards of 20,000 men. 
BERGHEN ATTACKED in 1665. This 
town is ſituated in Norway, and during the 
war between the Engliſh and Dutch, a 
rich fleet belonging to the latter from the 
Levant and another from the Eaſt-Indies 
took ſhelter in this port, both valued at 
ſeveral millions. The King of Denmark, 
who had ſeveral complaints againſt the 
Dutch, opened himſeif freely to Talbot, 
then reſident at the Daniſh court; where- 
upon Talbot told him he might take re- 
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venge by ſeizing the rich fleets that lay at 
Berghen, only waiting for a convoy. The 
King of Denmark anſwered he had not 
force enough to execute ſuch a deſign, 
when Talbot replied, the King his mal- 
ter would ſend a force to effect it; but it 


was reaſonable he ſhould have half the 


ſpoil. To which the King of Denmark 
readily agreed, and ordered him to tranſmit 
the propoſals to his maſter. 

This conference reaching England, the 


King approved of it, and promiſed to ſend 


a fleet to put in it execution. The miniſters 
of Denmark were appointed to concert the 
matter with Talbot, but nothing was put 
in writing, the King of Denmark being 
aſhamed to treat of ſuch. an affair but by 


word of mouth. 


The Earl of Sandwich was then in the 
ſeas, to whom Talbot ſent a veſſel expreſs 
with the news, but that veſſel fell into the 
hands of the Dutch fleet, and was ſent to 
Holland. 

The King of Denmark wrote to the 
Viceroy of Norway, and to the Governor 
of Berghen, ordering them to ule fair 
means to keep the Datch ſtill in their har- 
bour, promiſing to ſend them particular 
inſtructions in a few days how to proceed. 
Talbot ſent letters with theſe to be deli- 
vered {ſecretly to the commanders of the 
Engliſh frigates, to let them know they 
might attack the Dutch in the port of 


Berghen, for the Danes would make no 


reſiſtance, pretending fear that the Engliſh 
would deſtroy the town; but that an ac- 
count was to be kept of their prizes, as 
the King of Denmark was to have a juſt 
half of all. They were not to be ſur— 


priſed if the Danes ſeemed at firſt to tall 


high, that being to be done for ſhew only; 
but they would grow calmer when they 
came to engage. 

'The Earl of Sandwich ſent his ſecretary 
to Talbot to know the particulars of this 
agreement with the King of Denmark, but 
the veſſel that carried him was ordered 
back directly after he was landed, ſo that 
it was 5 impoſſible to ſend the accounts by 

that 
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that veſſel, and no other ſhip could be got 
to carry back the Secretary. And thus 
the Earl of Sandwich went to attack the 
Dutch fleet, without ſtaying for an anſwer 
from Talbot, or knowing what orders 
the Governor of Berghen had received. 
For though the orders were ſent, yet the 
diſtance being 10 or 12 days journey, it 
could not reach the place till after the 
attack. . | 

The Viceroy of Norway, who reſided 
at Chriſtiana, had his orders ſooner, and 
ſent out two gallies to communicate them 
to the Earl of Sandwich, but miſſed him, 
for he was then before Berghen. The 
Governor of Berghen, not having yet the 
orders that the former expreſs promited 


him, ſent a gentleman to the Engliſh fleet, 


deſiring they would make no attack for 
two or three days; for by that time, he 
expected his orders. Clifford was ſent to 
the Governor, who inſiſted that till he had 
orders, he muſt defend the port. Upon 
Clifford's returning to the fleet, a council 
of war was called, in which the officers, 
animated with the hopes of a rich booty, 
reſolved, without further delay, to attack 
the port; either doubting the ſincerity of 
the Daniſh court, or unwilling to give them 
lo large a ſhare of what was reckoned al- 
ready their prize. 

Upon this, Tiddyman began the attack, 
which ended fatally. Many frigates were 
diſabled, and many officers and ſeamen 
were killed. The ſquadron was thus ruin- 
ed; and Tiddyman being ready to fink, 
was obliged to flip his cables, and retire 
to the fleet, which lay without the rocks. 
The action was on the 3d of Auguſt, and 
on the 4th, the Governor received his 


orders, when he ſent for Clifford; but as 


the Engliſh fleet had, by their precipita- 
tion, forced him to do what he had done, 
he conld not execute thoſe orders, till he 
{ent an account of what had happened to 
the court of Denmark, and had the King's 
further orders. But if the whole Engliſh 
fleet would not ſtay in thoſe ſeas ſo long, 
he deſired they would leave ſix frigates 
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before the harbour, and he would engage 
the Dutch ſhould not go to ſea in the mean- 
time. But the Engliſh were ſullen at their 
diſappointment, and failed away. The 
King of Denmark was unſpeakably trou- 
bled at the lots of the greateſt treaſure he 
was ever like to have in his hands. This 
deſign was well laid, and would have been 
as fatal to the Dutch, as ignominious to 


the King of Denmark; but was by the 


impatience of the Engliſh, loſt without 
poilibility of recovery. 

BERGSHEIM, cr oF, TAKEN IN 1531. 
It is fituated on the Upper Rhine, in Ger- 
many; and was taken by Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden, during his conteſt 
againſt the Empire. 

BERLIN, ATTACKED IN 1757. This 
city is the capital of Pruſſia, and the reſi- 
dence of its kings. On the 16th of October, 
General Haddick, taking advantage of the 
King's abſence, appeared before the gates 
of this city. The troops he commanded, 
conſiſted of regular foot cairaſſiers and huſ- 
ſars, to the amount of 8000 men, who 
had with them a large train of artillery. 
About eleven o'clock he ſummoned the 
city to ſurrender, and at the fame time, 
he attacked the Sileſia and Cotbus gates, 
which he forced after a weak reſiſtance, 
having demoliſhed with his cannon the 
palliſades which joined the Sileſia gate. 
It is well known that Berlin has no ram- 
part, and that only a {mall part cf the city 
is defended, and that by a weak wall, the 
reſt being ſurrounded with palliſades only. 
Belides, it was impoſlible to defend ſo large 
a city, open on all ſides, with a garriſon 
of five weak battalions, partly militia, 
which were properly deſigned only for 
guards to the royal family. 

In this ſituation, the Queen, the Princes, 


and Princeſſes, and all their attendants, 


eſcorted by the garriſon, ſet out for Span- 
dau, a fort ſituated about two miles from 
the city. | 
All that could. be done to oppoſe the 
enemy, who were making their utmoſt 
efforts to advance, was to detach 400 men 
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to the gates, of which the Auſtrians had } 


made themſelves maſters, where they be- 
haved ſo well, that they wounded and 
killed many of the enemy. The Auſtrian 
General Baboczy, who was wounded, died 


a few minutes after the action. There 


were 50 of the Pruſſians killed, and ſome 
were taken priſoners. "The reſt, who could 
no longer withſtand the ſuperior number 
of the enemy, who attacked them with 


their infantry and cavalry, and a terrible 


fire of cartridge ſhot, retircd into the city. 

When the royal family were gone, the 
magiſtrates, at the requeſt of the burghers, 
ſent deputies to General Haddick, to treat 
with him. That General ſent on his part, 
two officers to the town-houle; and it was 
agreed, that they ſhould pay a contribution 
of 200,000 crowns. On the 17th, at five 
in the morning, as ſoon as he had received 
the money, he precipitately marched away 
with his troops, having probably received 
intelligence of the approach of Prince 
Maurice. 'The Auſtrians did not enter 


into the body of the town, but only the | 


ſuburbs, the bridges of the river, as well 
as thoſe of the canals, that ſeparate the 
body of the town from the ſuburbs, being 
drawn up. They did not paſs the night in 


the houſes of the inhabitants, but in the 


open air. They committed great diſorders, 
both before and after the capitulation, 
pillaging many houſes, and maſlacring 
ſeveral innocent perſons, among whom 
was the Privy Counſellor Stoſch, an old 
man of 80 years of age. The King was 
no ſooner informed of the march of this 
body, than he ordered Prince Maurice to 
go directly with the troops under his com- 
mand to the aſſiſtance of the capital. The 
Prince did all in his power to arrive in 
time, ſetting out from Torgau on the 15th, 
and arriving at Berlin on the 18th ; but it 
was not poſſible to get before, or come up 


with the enemy, who had gained three days 


march. However, {ome priſoners were ta- 

ken, and part of the contribution. 
BERLIN, BOMBARDED IN 1760. 'The 

Ruſſian Generals Tottleben and Czernichef, 
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were detached with 20,000 men, and Ge- 
neral Laſſey with 14, ooo from the Auſtrian 
army, marched againſt Berlin. The whole 
Ruſſian army followed at a diſtance, to 
ſuſtain the grand enterprize. But each 


wanting to get before the other, General 


Tottleben, without waiting for the arrival 
of the large corps of troops, appeared on 
the zd of October before this city, with 
2000 light troops and ſome foot. He im- 
mediately ſummoned it, and upon its refu- 
ſing to ſurrender, he threw into the town 
ſome hundreds of royal grenades, bombs, 
and red hot balls, in hopes of obtaining by 
fire and terror, what he could not promiſe 
himſelf from his forces. The three aſſaults 
made on Halle gate, were repelled; and 
the flames which had broke out in five 
different parts, were happily extinguiſhed, 
The prudent meaſures taken by the Pruſſian 


[Generals, who were at Berlin, at laſt 


obliged the Ruſſian General to retire with- 
out effecting his purpoſe. Meanwhilc, 
Prince Eugene of Wurtemburg, and Licu— 
tenant General Hulſen, had come to the 
aſſiſtance of the capital, and for ſome time, 
put a ſtop to the enemy's enterprizes. 
They would probably have obliged them 
wholly to drop their deſign, had not Count 
Czernichef on one ſide, and General Laſſey 


on the other, come up with their troops. 


At the ſame time, the grand Ruſſian army 
arrived at Franckfort upon the Oder, and 
General Panin, with ſeven regiments, was 
detached towards Berlin, to ſuſtain General 
Czernichef ; and he could be followed 
every day by freſh detachments. 

The two Pruſſian Generals abovemen- 
tioned, ſeeing the great ſuperiority of the 
enemy, would not expoſe the city to'ths 
precarious iſſue of a battle, and reſolved 
to give it time to capitulate, in order to 
prevent the calamities to which it might 
be expoſed. Accordingly they withdrew 
on the 6th, before day-break, to Spandau; 
and the Governor and the magiſtrates, 
made ſeparate capitulations with General 
Tottleben. It was agreed, that the town 


ſhould be delivered up to the Ruſſians: 
that 
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that the garriſon, conſiſting of two bat- 


talions of Itzenplitz's regiment, and one 


battalion of Ludenitz's militia, ſhould be 
priſoners of war: and that on paying a 
contribution of 1,500,000 crowns, and 
200,000 as a gratuity to the troops, for 
which the town was obliged to become 
bound, it ſhould enjoy full liberty, protec- 
tion, and ſafety, while the enemy ſtaid in 
it. The priſoners, who, at the moſt, 
amounted to 1200 men, and no more, were 


carried off; and the cadets, who could | 


not be comprehended in the capitulation, 
which mentioned only generals, officers, 
ſubalterns, and ſoldiers, were carried away 
with the reſt on foot. Though ſcarce 
more than 10 or 12 years old, their tender 
years could not ſecure them from this hard 
uſage, which put an end to many of their 
lives. 

This capitulation was no better obſerved 
than that made in the_year 1757, with 
General Haddick. For both the Auſtrians 
and Ruſſians immediately broke it. By 
the third article of the two capitulations 
for the garriſon and the town, it was ſet- 
tled, that no ſoldier ſhould be quartered 
in the city or ſuburbs; that the Iight 
troops ſhould not be permitted even to 
enter the place; and that both the royal 
palaces and private houſes ſhould be en- 
tirely ſafe, and not be expoſed to pillage. 
Nevertheleſs, ſeveral Auſtrian regiments 
took up their quarters in the town, as 
hath juſt been mentioned. They even 
lived at diſcretion ; and not content with 
_ eating and drinking at the expence of their 
landlords, they compelled them to give 
them money and goods, and whatever they 
alted, There were few inhabitants of 
Berlin, whom the gueſts did not coſt great 
ſums, according to their rank in life. The 
town was in a manner overrun with co- 
{aques, huſſars, and other light troops, who 
robbed in the ſtreets as well as houles : 
nor were the regular troops wholly free 
from this reproach : the Auſtrians parti— 
cularly diſtinguiſhing themſelves in theſe 
exploits, On a careful inquiry, it was 
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found that 282 private houſes were broke 
open and plundered; and the inhabitants 
compelled, by the moſt barbarous acts of 
violence, to part with money, watches, 


and whatever the ſoldiers had a mind to. 
A great number of perſons were cut with 


ſwords, and abuſed in a cruel] manner. 
A woman named Schack, was found mur- 
dered on the quay of Collen. People 
{carce dared to appear in the ſtreets, for 
fear of being robbed : and moſt of thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs obliged them to. be abroad 
in the evening, or at night, were ſtripped 
of every thing. The King's ſtables, which, 
by capitulation, were not to be meddled 
with, were a principal object of the ene- 
my's ravage; though the Ruſſian com- 
mander, had placed there a guard of 24. 
men. All his Majeſty's coaches, which 
ſurely could not be reckoned implements 
of war, were broke to pieces, after being 
{tripped of the velvet embroidery and lace: 
and the apartments of Marechal Schwerin, 
one of the King's equerries, which were 
over the ſtables, were plundered. The 
hoſpital for invalids, and the hoſpital called 
La Charité, thoſe retreats of the unhappy, 
the infirm, and the indigent, which one 
would imagine the moſt cruel enemy 
would have reſpected, were not ſpared, 
but pillaged, and expoled to other exceſſes 
of different kinds. In the church of Jeru- 
ſalem, the Auſtrians robbed the veſtry and 
the poor's box, and opened ſome graves 
to {trip the dead. It muit be acknowledged, 
that General Tottleben, and Brigadier 
Bachmen, who was appointed Vice Go- 


vernor, endeavoured to maintain order 


and diſcipline in the city, and that they 
even put a itop to ſome exceſſes of the 
troops; but moit of the diforders were 
ſuffered to paſs unpuniſhed : and by the 
exceſſes committed in breach of the capi- 
tulation, the city {uitained the loſs of tome 
hundred thouſands of crowns, beſides the 

enormous contributions exacted from it. 
Nevertheleſs, what: happened at Berlin 
was nothing, compared to what was donc 
in the {mail towns and the flat country ; 
the 
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the whole, from the gates of Berlin to the 
diſtance of ſeveral miles, being totally de- 
ſolated. In particular, the Auſtrian, Ruſ- 
ſian, and Saxon troops, joined to leave the 
moſt deteſtable marks of their rage and 
inhumanity, at the caſtle of Charlotten- 


burg. Eſterhaſi's Auſtrian huffars, and | 


the Saxon utilans, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in this exploit; and their officers looked 
Whole ſquadrons en- 
tered the caſtle on the gth of October, 
and plundered it for four days ſucceſſively, 
without receiving the leaſt check from ei- 
ther of their generals. All the tapeſtry 
was torn down, looking-glaſſes, pictures, 
tables, chairs, china, in, ſhort, all that 
was of any value, was broke or ſpoiled ; 
except a large quantity of effects, which 
tome greedy officers took for themſelves, 
and ſent away in covered waggons. Even 
the King's chapel, that ſacred place, which 
molt {avage nations would have reſpected, 
was ravaged, and profaned by their naſti- 
neſs, and the organs broke. In the apart- 
ments of the caſtle, the pictures of the 
royal family were defaced; and ſeveral 
ſtatutes of the celebrated cabinet of Car- 
dinal Polignac, valuable monuments of an- 
tiquity, were mutilated or damaged. In 
ſhort, ſuch havock was made at this 
country ſcat, that ſcarce any more than 
the walls could properly be ſaid to be left. 
Nevertheleſs, the plunder got here did 
not ſatisfy the enemy's greedineſs, nor ſe- 
cure the inhabitants of the town from 
being plundered, though they had ran- 
ſomed themſelves, by the payment of 
15,000 crowns in ready money. Every 
thing was taken from them ; and what 
could not be carried away, was deſtroyed. 
Several inhabitants were horſe-whipped, 
and cut with ſabres, of which two died. 
Even the women without diſtinction of 
age, were expoſed to the rage of the ene- 
my, and made the mms of their bru- 
tality. 

Schoenhauſen, the Queen's country- 
houſe, ſhared much the ſame fate. A 
Ruſſian ſubaltern arrived there on the 8th 
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of October, with eight huſfars, and de- 


manded with grievous threats, her Ma- 


jeſty's plate. In vain he was told that it 
had been carried long before to a place of 
ſafety : they ſearched the caſtle, and not 
finding what they wanted, pulled down 
and deſtroyed the tapeſtry and -curtains, 
and taking what they liked, went to the 
houſe of the keeper of the caſtle, ſtripped 
him and his wife, beat them with rods and 
whips, and even pinched them with red 
hot pincers in a cruel manner. "The Ge- 
nerals Czernichef and Tottleben, being 
informed of theſe cruelties, promiſed to 
put a ſtop to them; but inſtead thereof, 
the caſtle was entirely deſolated between 
the gth and 12th. All the tapeſtry and 
curtains left at the former viſit, were torn, 
and the chairs, china, and pictures, broke 


to pieces. In ſhort, Schoenhauſen was 


made a deſert : nor did the offices belonging 
to it, or the village of Pankow, which 
adjoins it, fare better. A ſervant belonging 
to the caſtle, was laid on the fire in his 
own apartment; and the miniſter's foot- 
man was hacked to death with ſabres. 
The women were diſhonoured in the moſt 
barbarous manner. All the cattle were 
driven away, and every houſe and barn 
emptied. 

BERNARD'S-HEA'TH. See St. AL- 
BAN'S. 

BERNBURG, FoRTRESs OF, TAKEN IN 
1644. It is ſituated in Anhalt, Saxony; 
and was taken by the Swediſh General 
Torſtenſton, who at the ſame time de- 
feated General Gallas, at the head of the 
Imperial army near the iame place, 

BERWICK, SIEGE oF. A large borough 
town on the north {ide of the river Tweed, 
about 52 miles north-weſt from New- 
caſtle upon Tyne. It is uſually placed in 
the county of Northumberland. In the 
year 1296, Baliol, who had been raiſed to 
the Scottiſh crown, by Edward I. King of 
England, revolted again{t that monarch; 
reſolving, if poſſible, to throw off the 
Englith yoke. Edward making him, on 
the molt trifling occaſion, come to his 

parliament 
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parliament and courts of juſtice to anſwer 


for his conduct, which at length filled him 


with indignation and chagrin, finding he 
held the ſtate in ſuch a dependency, that 
he was become Edward's {lave rather than 
his vaſſal. With this view he entered 
into an alliance with Philip IV. of France, 
at this time at war with England. Ed- 
ward received intimation of the league, 
bat willing to be more certified of his in- 
tentions, demanded the caſtles of Berwick, 


 Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, by way of ſe- 


curity for his behaviour, ſo long as the 
war with France ſhould continue. The 
propoſal was evaded, but the command 
not rejected. Edward, fully convinced of 
his diſſatisfaction, reſolved to attack him 
without further delay. The Scottiſh ex- 
pedition was prepared, and Newcaſtle ap- 
pointed to be the rendezvous of the troops, 
where he received a letter from Baliol, 
complaining of the repeated injuries he had 
received at the hands of Edward. At the 
{ame time Robert de Bruce, Lord of Werk, 
revolted to the enemy ; though his brother 
William kept poſſeſſion of his caſtle for 
King Edward. A thouſand men being de- 
tached to reinforce the garriſon, were in- 
tercepted in their march by Robert, at the 
head of ſome Scottiſh troops, and entirely 
defeated. The King was no ſooner ap- 
priſed of this action, than he advanced 
with his whole army, amounting to 35,000 
men, and encamped at Werk, from whence 
he propoſed to march into Scotland after 
the "Eaſter holidays of the year 1297. 
Mean while an army of Scots, commanded 


by the Earls of Muchan, Monteith, and | 


ſeveral other noblemen invaded England; 
and having made an unſucceſsful attempt 
upon Carliſle, returned to Scotland, to op- 
poſe the progreſs of Edward. That 
Prince paſſing the Tweed at Coldſtream, 
inveſted Berwick; and the fleets of the 


Cinque Ports entering the harbour, were | 


ſo warmly received by the enemy, that, 
after an obſtinate engagement, they were 
obliged to retire with the loſs of ſeveral 
veſſels. The King perceiving the ſmoke 
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| of the burning ſhips, ordered the aſſault 


to be given; and the Scots were ſo aſtoniſh- 
ed at the valour of the aſlailants, that they 
made no defence, but ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſlaughtered without oppoſition. The 
Scottiſh hiſtorians affirm that Edward was 
repulſed in ſeveral attacks, and at length 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem: that he with- 
drew his army, as if he had meant to raiſe 
the ſiege; and provided banners and en- 
ſigns like thoſe that were difplayed by the 
Scottiſh kings and nobility ; that he or- 
dered his ſoldiers to wear St. Andrew's 
croſſes above their armour, a mark by 
which the Scots diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in battle; then returning ſuddenly, thoſe ' 
who belonged to the faction of Bruce, ad- 
vanced before the reſt, and told their 
countrymen, an army, headed by Baliol, 
was come to their relief. The people and 
garriſon crediting this information, ran out 
in crowds to meet their ſovereign; when 
a detachment of horſe cutting off their re- 
treat, and ſeizing one of the gates, they 
were cut in pieces before they could put 
themſclves in a poſture of defence. The 
Engliſh army immediately entered the 
town without oppoſition, and maſſacred 
above 7000 men, women, and children. 
The Engliſh writers agree in the account 
of this carnage, which was made under the 
eye of Edward himſelf, not much to the 
credit of his humanity. | 

In conſequence of this acquiſition Baliol 


| reſigned his crown, and Scotland became- 


without a King. It was during this in- 


| terim, that the famous Wallace took the 


command of the Scottiſh: army, defeated 
Edward's troops at Stirling, and laid ſiege 


to Berwick in the ſame year, but was 


forced to raiſe it by the Earls of Hereford 
and Norfolk. Several battles were fought, 
vidory declaring ſometimes for one, and 
and at other times for the other. At 
length Wallace was taken and executed as 
a traitor, upon which Robert de Bruce 
aſpired to the Scottiſh throne. He ſub- 


duced Scotland and expclled the Engliſh, 
| which not a little exaſperated the new 
King 
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King of England, Edward II. who had || 


aſcended the throne on the deceaſe of his 
father. Bruce took Berwick in the year 
1318, after having made all the neceſſary 


preparations for a iege, as it was ſaid, by 


tampering with the Governor. 

Edward the following year reſolved to 
retake it, and with this view he, at the 
head of his army, inveſted it by land, 
while the fleet of the Cinque Ports blocked 
it up in ſuch a manner by ſea, that it could 
not poilibly receive any ſuccours, or pro- 
viſions. The operations of the ſiege were 
carried on with great vigour and alacrity, 
and the place was defended with equal 
courage by the Great Steward of Scotiand, 
ſon-in-law of Robert de Bruce, who ſal. 
tained ſeveral deſperate - aſſaults, in ſome 
of which the Engliſh had actually mounted 
the ramparts. They were 1o advantage- 
ouſly poſted, that Robert could not attack 
them with any proſpect of ſucceſs, and 
therefore he reſolved to make a diverſion 
in favour of the beſieged. 3 

Edward's Queen reſided at a village 
near York, little dreaming ſhe was in any 
danger from the Scots, who were {ſuppoſed 
to be too much engroſſed by the defence 
of their own country to ſpare troops for 
an expedition into England. Robert formed 
a plan for ſurpriſing this Princeſs; and the 
Lord Douglas being charged with the exe- 
cution, advanced with a body of choſen 
men towards the place of his deſtination: 
but the deſign miſcarried; for one of his 
pies being apprehended ac York, was put 
to the torture, and diſcloſed his intention; 
to that the Queen was removed to York, 
and from thence conv eved to Nottingham. 
The Archbiſhop being determined to ſur- 
priſe the Scots in his turn, aſſembled his 
tenants, vaſſals, and clergy, to the number 
of 19,000, and marched filently from York, 
towards Milton on the Swale, where, by 
= information of the {py, he knew the 

nemy would be quartered on that day. 
. however, was too vigilant an of- 
acer to be {ur pril his men were already 
ranged in order of battle; and, as the Eng- 
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liſh approached with the wind in their 
faces, he ordered a great quantity of wet 
ſtraw to be kindled. They were imme- 
diately blinded by the imoke; and while 
they continued in this cloud, without be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh the number or pol- 
ture of the encmy, he fell upon them with 
ſuch fury, that they were inſtantly routed, 
and above 2000 either killed on the ſpot, 
or drowned in the Swale. The King ap- 
priſed of this difaſter, raiſed the ſiege of 
Berwick, and divided his forces into two 
bodies, with a view to intercept the 
in their retreat: but Douglas took his 
meaſures ſo well, that he avoided both di- 
viſions, and returned to his own country 


laden with plunder. | 


The Scots continuing their depredations, 
Edward condeſcended to conclude a truce 
with them in the year 1322, for 13 years, 
in which, among other articles, it was ſti- 
pulated, that Berwick ſhould remain in their 
poſſeſſion, but not the leaſt alteration ſhould 
be made from its preſent condition; and in 
caſe either Edward or Robert died, the 
truce ſhould notwithſtanding remain in full 
force. 

In the year 1327, Edward II. was mur- 
dered, and he was ſuccceded by Edward 
III. his ſon. A diſagreement among the 
nobles diſtracted the kingdom at this time, 


Scots 


and the Scots reſolved to take the advan- 


tage of it, without regarding the truce. 


Soon after this a ſcandalous peace was 


patched up, but this was but of ſnort dura- 
tion; for Edward having ſummoned Ro- 
bert de Bruce to do him homage, received 
a denial in poſitive terms; upon which 
that monarch denounced war againſt him 
as a contumacious vaſlal, and aſſiſted Ed- 
ward Baliol, who had been his priſoner 
in England, in aſcending the throne of 
Scotland. The Bruſſians made vigorous 


efforts to oppoſe this election, but Edward 


ſupported it. The Bruſſians continuing 
rebellious, Baliol joined in league with 
Edward, to quell the inſurrection as it was 
called; and they made Newcaſtle upon 


Tyne the rendezvous of their troops. 
os 'The 


Ll 
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The Bruſſians ſuſpecting Edward's de- 
ſign, reinforced the garriſon of Ber wick, 
and put in two of their braveſt com- 
manders. William de Keith was Gover- 
nor of the town, and Patrick Dunbar, 
Karl of March, guardian of the caſtle. 
Edward ſet out from Newcaſtle in the be- 
ginning of the year 1333, and inveſted 
Berwick immediately, fixing his head quar- 
ters at Tweedmouth. The garriſon, un- 
der the eye of their brave officers, made 


{uch a gallant defence, ruining the works 
of the beſiegers in repeated fallies, that 


Edward, after having made ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful attacks, refolved to change it into 
a kind of blockade by ſea and land, in or- 
der to reduce them by famine; and in the 
meantime to penetrate with part of his 
army into the heart of Scotland, in hopes 
of bringing the guardian to a deciſive 
battle. He accordingly left the conduct 
of the ſiege to Baliol, and entering that 
country, advanced as far as Edinburgh, 
without any other oppoſition than that of 
being. incommoded in his march by the 
detachments of Archibald Douglas, now 
guardian of the realm, who wiſely avoided 
a general engagement. 
After a tedious and fruitleſs progreſs 
through a. barren country, from which 
the natives had conveyed their moſt va- 
luable effects to inaceſſible faſtneſſes, he 
returned to Ber wick, the ſiege of which he 
now re{umed with redoubled vigour ; nor 
could he be diverted from his purpoſe, 


though Douglas marched into England, and 


even invcited the caſtle of Banborough, in 
which the Queen reſided. Edward knew 
the place was well fortified, and the Scots 
unprovided with implements for a ſiege ; 

he therefore confidered the attempt as an 
artifice to draw him from Berwick, which 
he reſolved to reduce at all events. 'The 
Scots continued to make an obſtinate de- 
fence, until their fortifications were almoſt 
entirely demoliſhed; and then they de- 
manded a truce of five days, on condition 


of ſurrendering the place if it ſhould not 


be relieved before the expiration of that 


— 
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term. Sir William de Keith was furniſhed 


with a ſafe conduct, by virtue of which 
he repaired to Banbore ugh, at that time 


beleaguered by Douglas, whom he per- 


ſuaded to march to the rief of the place: 
but the time expiring before he could ap- 
proach the Engliſh army, Edward demanded 
the immediate ſurrender of the town and 
caſtle; and Seton, the deputy-governor, 
{tarting ſome difficulties, he ordered that 
officer's two ſons, whom he had received 
as hoſtages, to be hanged before the Walls, 
in ſight of their father. This, at leaſt, is 
the account given by the Scottiſh writers, 
which however is denied by all the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians, who affirm that the Scottiſh 
army came in fight before the truce was 
expired, and therefore Edward could have 

no pretence for demanding a ſurrender. 
Douglas, with a numerous army, arrived 
at Bothville, near Halidowne-hill, on Mon- 
day the 29th day of July, and drew up his 
forces in 4 diviſions, commanded by the 
principal nobility of Scotland. The Eng- 
liſh were poſted upon the hill, drawn up 
alſo in 4 battalions, flanked with archers, 
for which the kingdom was always famous. 
In this ſituation did Edward wait the at- 
tack of the enemy, who began, to aſcend 
the hill with great impetuoſity about the 
hour of veſpers; but they met with ſuch 
a reception as in a little time checked their 
career. They were ſoon out of breath, 
in conſequence of running up the hill in 
armour; they were terribly galled by the 
arrows from the Engliſh ; they ſuffered ſe- 
verely from the huge ſtones that were 
rolled down upon them inceſſantly; and 
their General being killed by a ſpear, they 
fell into diſorder and dejection. Edward 
perceiving them fatigued, broken, and di- 
ſpirited, ordered John Lord Darcy to at- 
tack them in flank with a body of light- 
armed foot from Ireland, while he himſelf 
fell in among them at the head of a choice 
brigade of men at arms and archers on 
horſeback. The men at arms in the Scot- 
tiſh army had diſmounted to begin the at- 
tack; and now when ME 'might have 
made 
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made ſome defence on horſeback, they 
found themſelves deprived of their 'horſes 
by the lacquies, who had fled with them 
from the field of battle. All reſiſtance 
Was now eat an end; the enemy were ſur- 
rounded, and an horrible carnage enſued: 
20, ooo Scots fell in the battle, and in the 
purſuit; and almoſt the whole nobility of 
the kingdom were either killed or taken. 


This great victory was obtained at the 


expence of one knight, one eſquire, and 
13 foot ſoldiers, who loſt their lives; and 
the town and caſtle of Ber wick ſurrendered 
the next morning. 

Edward being now in den en of this 
barrier, made ſeveral incurſions into Scot- 
land, and even penetrated to its moſt 
northern extremity. The Scots at length, 
not having- an army to oppoſe him, were 
fain to make a truce, which ſubſiſted during 
his reign; but a few months after the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his grandſon Richard II. to the 
throne of England, in the year 1378, ſome 
Scottiſh freebooters, who had no commiſ- 
ſion from the government of Scotland, 
found means to ſurpriſe the town of Ber- 
wick. 

The Scottiſh Earl of March, as ſoon as 
he heard of the depredation committed by 
his countrymen, offered to aſſiſt the Earl of 
Northumberland in reducing Berwick to 
the Engliſh dominion. That nobleman 
immediately, at the head of 10,000 men, 
e a the caſtle to ſurrender; but 

Ramſay, the Governor, anſwered, that 
he would defend the place to the laſt ex- 
tremity. The defence was but of ſhort 
duration; for the Earl, without the for- 
mality of a ſiege, aſſaulted the place, and 
took it by ſtorm, and put every Scot to 
the ſword. Elated with this ſucceſs, he 
propoſed marching into Scotland, but one 
of his detachments being defeated, he laid 
aſide the deſign, and things remained quiet 
till the year 1 384, when the Scots thought 
proper to commit hoſtilities, from a motive 
of aggrandizement. The Duke of Lan- 
eaſter was ſent to chaſtiſe them; but he 
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and this indolence gave them an oppor- 
tunity to make preparation for his recep- 


tion, and even to act on the offenſive; for 
they found means to bribe the deputy- 


governor of Berwick to betray the caſtle 


into their hands. This piece of miſchief 
the Duke imputed to the negligence of the 
Earl of Northumberland, who had under- 
taken to keep a watchful eye over Berwick 
and the counties of Northumberland, Weſt- 
morland, and Cumberland. He ſummoned 


the Earl to anſwer in parliament the ſe- 


veral charges on his conduct; but the Earl 
not thinking it proper to appear, ſentence 
was pronounced againſt him as a traitor, 
A few weeks after this, the Scots thought 
fit to {ſubmit to a truce; but notwithſtand- 
ing this truce, the Earl thought himſelf at 
liberty to recover Berwick, as it had been 
taken during a ceſſation of arms; with 


this view he put himfelf at the head of 
16,000 men, and inveſted it. Having 


raiſed his batteries, he gave the garriſon 
to underſtand, that he would put them all 
to the {word if they made the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance; but if they would. ſurrender the 
place immediately, they ſhould have the 
gratification of 2000 marks, and all honours 
of war. The Governor - complied with 
the propoſal, and the Earl by this means 
retrieved his character, and the ſentence 
was repealed. 

In the revolt of the Percies in the year 
1405, Henry IV. King of England, took 
Berwick from that family, after a ſhort 


refiſtance. The Scots having afterwards 


obtained- poſſeſſion of it, the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter took it for Edward IV. King of 
England, in the year 1482; and in the 
year 1648, during the grand rebellion, 
General Langdale maſtered it for Charles 
I. but Cromwel appearing before it the 


ſame year, the garriſon ſurrendered with- 


out committing the leaſt hoſtility. 
BESANCON, s1t6E of, The capital 
of Franche Comte, ſituated on the river 
Doux, 55 miles north from Geneva. Here 
are the ruins of an amphitheatre, and ſome 


loitered away his time in Northumberland, | other Roman antiquities, In the war of 
| 107 4p 
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1674, Louis XIV. invaded Franche Comte, 


at this time poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, 
and in May inveſted Belangon. Marechal 
Turenne directed the ſiege, but the King 
in perſon commanded the army, his pre- 
ſence being abſolutely neceſſary to animate 
the ſoldiers, who were forced to undergo 
great hardſhips during this ſiege. The 
great rains that fell without intermiſſion, 
the high winds, and cold nights, the water 
that overflowed the trenches and the 
whole camp, where the ſoldiers ſtood knee 
deep in mud and dirt ; all theſe fatigues 
would queſtionleſs have tired out the pa- 
tience of the men, if the King, who very 
much expoſed his own perſon, had not by 
his example and liberality upheld their 
drooping courage. 

The place was provided with a garriſon 
of -3000' men, one half being. of the mi- 
litia, beſides a good number of volunteers, 
all under the command of the Baron de 
Soye, an old and brave officer. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, they made but a {lender de- 
fence: the citadel itſelf, which was eſ⸗ 
teemed impregnable, did not hold out 
above eight days. This citadel was newly 
fortified on the 'point of a rock, very near 
perpendicular on all ſides, having no more 
than one avenue leading to the top, which 
was well defended with (ſeveral intrench- 
ments, ſtrengthened with baſtions and half 
moons. The place however had this diſ- 
advantage, that it was commanded by two 


adjacent hills; but they were of ſo ſteep 


and difficult an aſcent, that, in all human 
appearance, it was impoſſible to bring any 
cannon to the tops of them. As they. lay 
on the back ſide of the citadel, and within 
full reach of the cannon, the King went 
in perſon to view them. The attempt 
ſeemed to be the boldeſt that ever was 
undertaken: but the King commanded that 
all the night long, by the light of torches 
and links, they ſhould work at drawing 
up the cannon to the top of one of thoſe 
hills; and he did not ſtir from thence, till 
he ſaw it put in execution. The beſieged, 
ſurpriſed at the boldneſs of the enterprize, 


— — 
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however played upon them warmly with 
their cannon: but in ſpight of their fire, 
which played without intermiſſion, they 
continued their work, and raiſed a battery, 
which the next -. day began to play againſt 
the citadel. The inſide being all built of 
ſtone, the cannon-ſhot made terrible ha- 
vock in a fort which was of no great com- 
paſs, ſo that every moment the ſtones flew 
about as thick as hail, which did great 
execution among the garriſon, many of 


whom were ſlain, and others not daring 
to appear but in the night-time. 


Thus 
the out-works being taken in a few days, 
the Governor was forced to capitulate, on 
ſuch conditions as the French King was 
pleaſed to ofter, which were none of the 
molt honourable. | 

BE'THUNE, SIEGE ep. 
ders, in the earldom of Artois,” fituated 
on the river Biette, about 18 miles north- 
weſt from Arras. In the year 1710, the 
Duke of Marlborough ordered this town 
to be inveſted; and detached M. Schulem- 
burg with 20 battalions and 18 ſquadrons 
for that purpoſe, who ſummoned the gar- 
riſon on the 14th of July; but they refu- 
{ling to ſurrender, it was beſieged; and the 
Duke, with his army, -covered it from any 


attempts of M. Villars, who faid he would 


fight the Duke the firſt ſiege he undertook ; 
but after making ſome motions, as if he 
intended to keep his word, he wheeled off, 
and according to cuſtom, threw up a line 


of intrenchments. Meantime Schulemburg 


puſhed the fiege with all poſſible vigour, 


and the garriſon made a brave and well- 


conducted ſally on the 24th, which put 
the whole army into confuſion. "The diſ- 
pute was long and bloody; but at length 
the ſuperiority of numbers prevailed; and 
the beſieged were forced in, leaving near 
150 killed, and above three times that 
number wounded : nor was it blood- 
leſs to the victors, who loſt at leaſt as 
many. Nothing remarkable happened till 
the 28th of Auguſt, when the counter- 
{carp was taken {word in hand ; and the 
beſiegers being ready to attack every other 
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oppoſition in the ſame manner, M. de Puy 
Vauban, the Governor, became apprehen- 
ſive of a general aſſault, and his ammuni- 
tion and proviſions being expended, he 
was neceſſitated to capitulate, having loſt 
near 2000 men: for the remaining part of 
the garriſon, amounting to about 1700, 
he obtained honourable conditions. The 
loſs on the tide of the beliegers, was 3365 
men, beſides a great number of officers, 
and a large quantity of ammunition. 

BIALACERKIOW, ciTY OF, BESIEGED 
IN 1711. It is ſituated in Red Ruſſia; 
and while Peter the Great was engaged in 
a war with the Swedes, Sultan Galga, 
eldeſt ſon of the Khan of the Crimea, with 
50,000 Tartars, and 4000 Poles, com- 
manded by Potoſki, beſiege this city; but 
the garriſon made ſo good a reſiſtance, as 
afforded time to Prince Gallitzin to march 
to their aſſiſtance, who obliged the enemy 
to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with precipi- 


tation. | 


BIBRACK, ox BEBERACH. A city 
of Swabia in Germany, and was taken by 
Guſtavus Adolphus, in his war againſt the 
Emperor, in 1534, during the conteſt of 
the Proteſtant Princes againſt the Empire. 
It was again taken in 1702, by the Elector 
of Bavaria, who was ſoon obliged to aban- 
don it, when it returned again to the 
Houſe of Auſtria. | 
BICHOW, FoRTREssS OF, TAKEN IN 1707. 
It is ſituated in the Palatinate of Mſciſla w 
in Poland; and during the conteſt between 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and Peter the 
Great of Ruſſia, for placing a King on the 
throne of Poland, Sieniki, Grand Maſter 
of the artillery of Lithuania, ſhut himſelf 
in this fortreſs, in favour of Staniſlaus, 
King of Poland, whoſe cauſe was eſpouſed 
by the Swede. But Petcr appearing be- 
fore it, Sieniki ſurrendered, when he, 
and many other Poliſh lords, were ſent 
priſoners to Moſcow. $25: Pp 

BICOCA, ox BICOQUE, BATTLE AT. 
A village of the Milaneſe in Upper ltaly, 
ſituated about three miles from the city of 


Milan. In the year 1522, Pope Leo X. | 
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being deſirous of making war againſt the 
French Monarch, Francis I. only wanted 
a pretext. Before time had tired his pa- 
tience, opportunity put into his hands a 
ſword with two edges; for Lautrec, the 
French Governor of Milan, being too ſe- 
vere upon the inhabitants, cauſed many 
exiles, who aſſembled in a body, and 
ſeemed as if they intended to return by 
force of arms. The Pope openly eſpouſed 
their cauſe, declaring the French had 
broke the peace, and prepared for a war. 
Colonna, his General, took the field at the 
head of 12,000 men. Lautrec advanced 
to him at the head of a fuperior number ; 
and the battle began in the village of Bi- 
coca. The Swils troops in the French 
ſervice performed wonders ; they were 
intrepid to a degree of madneſs ; but not 
being properly ſupported by the French in- 
fantry, they were almoſt all cut off. The 
French troops made but a ſhort reſiſtance 
and fled, owing to the chagrin of their ge- 
neral, who hated the cauſe he was fighting 
for. The number of ſlain on both tides, 
amounted to about 4500, and the wounded 
to ſomething more. The conſequences 
were the ſurrender of ' Cremona, Milan, 
and Novara, to the enemy. 

BICOCA, BATTLE OF, IN 1525. A place 
ſituated in the Duchy of Milan, Italy; 
and the battle here. alluded to, was fought 
during the conteſt between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Francis I. King of France, 
for that dukedom. The Imperialiſts, com- 
manded by Morone, owing to the Swiſs 
the French General Lzutrec had in his 
army, was obliged to act upon the defen- 
ſive, and had choſen an advantageous camp 
at the place abovementioned. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, he found means to prevent 
the eſcort, which was bringing money to 
pay the Swiſs, from reaching the French 
army, and which occaſioned that body of 
people to inſiſt upon Lautrec's attacking 
Morone, or elſe they would retire. Lau- 


trec finding all his remonſtrances were in 


vain, was obliged to conſent, as their re- 
tiring from the army would have been at- 
| tended 
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tended with the ſame bad conſequences 25 
a defeat, which he ſaw was inevitable. 
However hoping chance might do ſome- 
thing, he made the neceſlary preparations, 
and the Swils leading the van, marched 
with the greateſt intrepidity againſt an 
enemy dceply intrenched, and furrounded 
with artillery. As they advanced, they 
ſuſtained a furious cannonade with great 
firmneſs, and without waiting for their 
own artillery, ruſhed impetuouſly upon 
the intrenchments. But- after incredible 
efforts of valour, both by them and the 
French, and having loſt a great number of 
men, and many of their beſt officers, they 
ſounded aretreat; leaving the field of battle, 
in cloſe array, and without receiving 
any moleſtation from the enemy. 


BIELFELDT, os BIELVELT. Situa- 


ted in the county of Ravenſberg, in Weſt- 
phalia, Germany, and was formerly a Hans- 
town, but now {ubject to Pruſſia. It ſtands 
at the foot of a great hill, defended by the 
impregnable fortreſs of Sparenſberg, and 
is remarkable for the brave reſiſtance it 
made, when attacked by the French from 
a neighbouring hill, with grenades and 
 fireballs. The burghers covering their 

houſes with webs of linen, (their chief 
manufacture) dipped in milk, which pre- 
lerved the town from being burnt. 

BILES ISLAND CREEK, in America. 
See BORD ENTOWN. _ 

BIRSEMN, ciTY or, TAKEN IN 1625. It 
is ſituated in Lithuania, and was taken by 
Guſtavus Adolphns, King of Sweden, from 
the Poles, when he made an irruption 
into that province. It was taken again 
by the Swedes in 1704, under General 
Lewenhaupt, when the einn ee were 
deſtroyed. 

. BITONTO. A city of Bari, in the 
kingdom of Naples;. and near it did the 
Spaniards obtain a deciſive victory over 
the Auſtrians in 1734, whereupon the 
kingdom of Naples ſubmitted to Don Carlos; 
and the Spaniſh General, as a reward for 
this victory, was created Duke of Bi- 


- tonta, 
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BLACKHEATH, BATTLE on. InKent, 
near Greenwich. Henry VII. during his 
war with Scotland, having near exhauſted 
his finances, found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ay to refil his cofters, therefore ordered 

a large ſubſidy to be levied in all the coun- 
ties. But in Cornwall, the collectors met 
with unexpected oppoſition ; the inhabi- 
tants of which loudly complained that 
they ſhould be ſaddled with ſuch a grievous 
impoſition, on account of ſome petty da- 
mage done at the other end of the king- 
dom. Theſe murmurs were encouraged 
by one Michacl Joſeph, a popular and fac- 
tious black{mith, and Thomas Flammock, 

a lawyer, of a very turbulent diſpoſition, 
wh allured the common people, that the 
fiefs depending upon the crown, were the 
proper funds aſſigned for the maintenance 
of war: that the poſſeſſors of thoſe fiefs, 
held them on condition of defending the 
frontiers; that the King ought to apply 
to them, in caſe of an invaſion from Scot- 
land, and not pillage the kingdom under 
the ſanction of parliament. He ſaid it 
would be ſhameful to ſubmit to ſuch im- 
poſition, which was the work of evil mi- 
niſters, that made their court to the King 
at the expence of the poor people : that 
they onght to take arms in their own de- 
fence, without injury to any perſon what- 
ſoever, go and preſent a petition to his 
Majeſty, entreating him to eaſe them of 
ſuch a burthenſome tax, and puniſh his 
pernicious counſellors, the chief of whom 
were Archbiſhop Morton, and Sir Reginald 
Bray, the two miniſters he conſulted in all 
his many tranfactions. 

The populace being thus inflamed, the 
Lawyer and the Blackſmith offered to con- 
duct them, until they ſhould be headed 
by ſome perfon of quality, which they 
were aſſured would be the caſe : and they 
forthwith armed themfelves with ſuch 
weapons as they could procure. Under 
the direction of thefe two incendiaries, 
they marched through the counties of 
Devon and Somerfet, their numbers con- 
tmually increaſing in their rout. At 


— 
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Taunton they murdered a collector, who 


had been very rigorous in the execution 
of his office; and this was the only act of 
violence they committed. At Wells they 
were joined by the Lord Audeley, an un- 
quiet and ambitious nobleman, who being 


choſen their general, conducted them to 


Saliſbury and Wincheſter, without allow- 
ing them to do the leaſt injury to the places 


through which they pailcd. Inſtead of 


marching direcily to London, according 


to their original deſign, they turned off to- 


wards Kent, in hopes of being joined by 
the people of that county, who were ſaid 
to be very zealous for the liberty of the 
ſubject; but they were diſappointed in 
their expectation; ; the noblemen and free- 
holders of Kent, had taken fuch precau- 


tions to prevent an inſurrection, that the. 


Corniſh men were not joined by one per- 
fon in the county; a circumſtance which 


diſcouraged a great number of the inſur- 
gents to ſuch a degree, that they retired 


to their own habitations. The reſt, how- 
cver, animated by the backwardneſs of 
the King, who had made no attempt to 
ſtop their progreſs, continued their march, 


| boaſting that they would either give him 


battle, or take London under his eye; and 


with this reſolution, they proceeded as far 


as Blackheath, and encamped between El- 
tham and Greenwich. | 
When the King firſt heard of this inſur- 
rection, he had already raiſed an army for 
the Scottiſh war, and given the command 
of it to the Lord Chamberlain Daubeney; 
but now he reſolved to keep the beſt part 


of the troops in the ſouthern part of the 


kingdom, and ſent the Earl of Surry with 
a detachment, to guard the northern fron- 
tiers. Underſtantling that the rebels did 
not waſte the country in their march; he 
continued inactive, that he might judge 
of the diſaffection that prevailed in the 
counties through which they paſſed, by the 
number that would join them in the rout. 
He was not without hopes that they would 
diſperſe of themſelves, tired of the length 
and hardſhips of their march: and ſhould 
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| they proceed to the neighbourhood of e 


don, he forelaw that they would be more 
caſily and effectually cruſhed at ſuch a 
diſtance from their own country, than 
they could have been in the weſtern parts 
of England. 

The -: citizens of. 1 were over- 
whelmed with conſternation at their ap- 
proach, until they ſaw the King exert 
himſelf in earneſt for their defence, and 
even place himſelf between them and the 
danger. He no ſooner underſtood that 
they were encamped on Blackheath, than 
he divided his army into three bodies, one 
of which, commanded by the Earl of 


ji Oxford, marched round the hill, in order 


to cut off their retreat, and attack them in 
the rear, ſhould it be found neceſſary to 
practiſe that expedient : the ſecond, under 
| the conduct of the Lord Daubeney, was 
deſtined to charge them in the front; and 
Henry himſelf, with the third diviſion, en- 
camped in St. George's fields, with a view 
to reinforce the others occaſionally, or 
throw hinielf into London, in caſe of miſ- 


chance. Theſe diſpoſitions being made, 


he declared that he would give the rebels 
battle on Monday, though his intention 
was to engage them on Saturday, which 
he deemed fortunate in all his enterprizes. 
By this feint, he hoped to find them unpre- 
pared; and it ſucceeded according to his 
wiſh. 

On the 22d day of June, 1497, towards 
the cloſe of the day, the Lord Daubeney 
marched towards them in order of battle, 
having defeated an advanced guard at 
Deptford-bridge, where they made a vi- 
gorous ſtand. He aſcended the hill, and 
found them pretty far in the heath, draw- 
ing up in battalia, not without manifeſt con- 
fuſion; for they did not expect to be at- 
tacked till Monday, and in that notion 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed. Never- 
theleſs, they fought with uncommon cou- 


rage, though in a tumultuous manner, 


and killed above 300 of the King's ſoldiers, 
with arrows of a very uncommon length. 
'The Lord Daubeney attacked them with 

ſuch 
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ſach fury and precipitation, that he was | 


taken priſoner in the beginning of the ac- 
tion, but immediately reſcued by the va- 
lour of his men, who charged with irreſiſt- 
ible fury, and the rebels were routed with 
great ſlaughter: for when they attempted 
to fly, they found themſelves intercepted 
by the Earl of Oxford's diviſion. The 
Lord Audeley, Flammock, and the Black- 
ſmith, were taken ; and upwards of 16,000 
fell in the field of battle. As for the reſt, 
they ſubmitted to the King's pleaſure. 
Audeley was beheaded on "Fower-hill : 
Flammock and the Blackſmith ſuffered at 
Tyburn, the latter expreſſing great ſatis- 
faction that his name ſhould be famous in 
after times; and all the . were pardoned 
by proclamation. 

BLAREGNIES, BATTLE AT. A little 
town in French Flanders, or, according to 
ſome geographers, in Hainault; it lies 7 
miles ſouth of Mons. This battle is alſo 
known by the name of BLANCGIEs, BLAuGIEs, 
MALPLAQPET, and TAnitss, there being 
villages of theſe names near the field of 
battle. It was expected at the cloſe of 
the year 1708, that a general peace would 
have been concluded, as Louis XIV, con- 
deſcended to offer very favourable conceſ- 
ſions; but the Allied Generals, who were 
made plenipotentiaries, and proud with 
ſucceſſes, finding it their intereſt to con- 
tinue the war, rejected his propoſals, and 
made ſuch inſolent demands, that they knew 
Louis would never conſent to them, nor 
permit them to he repeated in his hearing, 
had he not been reduced to the laſt degree 
of diſtreſs. The Monarch who had given 
law to all Europe, now felt the compli- 
cated pangs of grief, ſhame, and indig- 
nation; he ſubmitted to the conditions he 
had offered to be publiſhed, with the de- 
mands of the Allies, and the proceedings 
of the whole negociation. His ſubjects 
baving viewed his conduct, exclaimed 
| againſt, the cruelty and arrogance of his 

enemies; though impoveriſhed and half- 
ſtarved by the war, they reſolved to ſpend 
their whole ſubſtance in his ſupport, and 


f ae 
aſſiduity. 
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rather to fight his battles witliout pay, 
than leave him in the dire neceſſity of 
making peace on thoſe diſhonourable terms; 
animated by theſe ſentiments, they made 
ſuch efforts as amazed the whole world. 
In June 1709, 120,000 fighting men were 
ready to take the field ; one half of which 
number it was thought the Monarch could 
not have raiſed. 

The Allies opened the campaign with 
the ſiege of Tournay, and after the re- 
duction of that place they proceeded to- 
wards Mons, with an intention to re- 
duce it alſo. They paſſed the Schelde on 
the third day of September, and detached 
the Prince of Heſſe to attack the French 
lines from the Haiſue to the Sombre, which 
were abandoned at his approach. On the 
7th day of September Marechal de Bouſflers: 
arrived in the French camp at Quievrain, 
content to act in an inferior capacity to 
Marechal Villars, although his ſuperior in, 
point of ſeniority. The Dake of Marlbo- - 
rough having received advice, that the 
French were on their march to attack the 
advanced body under the command of the- 
Prince of Heſſe, decamped from Havre in 
order to {upport that detachment. On 
the gth the Allies made a motion, by 
which their left wing came ſo near the 
enemy about two o'clock in the after noon, 
that they cannonadedeach other till evening; 


but the right wing of the Allies being too- 


far to come up to the place of action in 
time, there was too little day-light left to 
attack the enemy. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, Prince Eugene, and- the Prince 
Royal of Pruſſia, therefore, paſſed the 
night with Mr. Goſlinga, one of the Field 
Deputies of the States, that they might be 


ready if the enemy ſhould make any at- 


tempt. Villars, though ſomething ſupe- 
rior in number of men, was ſo far from 


entertaining any deſign of attacking the 
Allies, that, on the contrary, he began to 


fortify his camp, which was by nature 
ſtrong and advantageous, with great 
Beſides the thick hedges, which 
like a chain run 2 his Whole camp, he 
made 
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made deep lines to cover his infautry on 
the left; and on his right he caſt up three 
intrenchments, one behiud another, though 
the accctsz without them was very diflicult, 
becauſt of a meriby ground which lay be- 


fore them. His ccuter, which was in a 
plain, was likewiſe ſecured by ſeveral in- 
trenchments, dei ded in convenient places 
with heavy a:tillery. And beſides all this, 
he had cut down a creat number of trees, 
and laid then acroſs the ways, to obſtruct 
the paſſage of the confederate horle: he 
alſo cut down the hedges behind the lines, 
for the morc ealy march of his cavalry to 
ſupport the infautry as occalion might re- 
quire: ſo that his camp may be called, 
with ſome degree of propriety, a regular 
fortified citadel, fituated behind the woods 
of La Merte and Taniers, in the neighbour- 
hood of Malplaquet. 

The confederate army, which amounted 
to above 100,000 men, encamped with its 
right near Sart and Blcron, and its left on 

the edge of the wood of Lagniere, the 
head quarters being at Blareguies. Had 
the confederate generals reſolved to at- 
tack the enemy on the firſt day of their 
approach, the battle would not have been 
ſo bloody, and the victory more decilive ; 
for the French at that time had not begun 
to fortify their camp: but a large detach- 
ment of the Allies, which had been em- 
ployed in the ſiege of Tournay, had not 
yet joined the main army; therefore the 
battle was poſtponed till the arrival of this 
reinforcement, and this gave the French 
time to cover themſelves with intrench- 
ments in ſuch a manner, that they were 
almoſt inacceſſible. The troops from Tour- 
nay joined the Duke of Marlborough on 
the 11th of September, very early in the 
morning, at which time the Confederates 
began to erect batteries. They raiſed one 
of 28 pieces of cannon on the left, another 
of 40 in the center; and the reſt of the 
artillery was diſtributed on the right. A 
very thick fog favoured the erecting theſe 
batteries, which were completed by half 
an hour paſt ſeven, when the weather 
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clearing op, the two armies had a full 


view of each other. 


At eight o'clock the ſignal for the attack 
was given, by a diſcharge of 5o p:cces of 
cannon; and the. cannouading continucd 
very briſk on both ſides. Prince Eugene 
advanced with his left into the wood of 
Sart ; and 86 battalions of that wing, com- 
manded by General Schulemburg, the 
Duke of Argyle, and other generals, and 
22 battalions under the command of Count 
Lottum, attacked the enemy with ach 
bravery, that, notwithſtanding the barri- 
cades of felled trees, and other obſtacics 
they met in their way, after an hour's re- 
ſiſtance, they drove the French out of their 
intrenchments in the woods of Sart and 
Tamers. The deſign of this attack was 
to drive the enemy out of thoſe woods, 
and then to make an effort on their in- 
trenchments on the plain, all which was 
happily effected. Thus the infantry of the 
enemy's left wing became ruined. General 
Withers, with 19 battalions, attacked the 
enemy behind the woods of Great Blareg- 
nics and Taniers, with the ſame vigour 
and ſucceſs. Thirty-ſix Dutch battalions, 
commanded by the Prince of Orange, and 
Baren Fagel, advanced againſt the enemy's 
right, polted in the wood of La Merte, 
and covered with three intrenchments. 
Here the battle was maintained with the 
moſt deſperate courage on both ſides. The 
Dutch obliged the French to quit the firſt 
intrenchment, but were repulſed from tlie 
{econd with great ſlaughter. The Prince 
of Orange {till perſiſted in his efforts with 
incredible perſeverance and intrepidity, 
even after two horſes had been killed under 
him, and the greateſt part of his officers 
either ſlain or diſabled. He at length ſorced 
the ſecond intrenchment, and entered the 
third; when M. de Artagnan poured in 
upon him with amazing rapidity ſuch a 
torrent of men, asmight have overwhelmed 
him; but he avoided the heavieſt part of 
the fire by retreating a few paces, and ha- 
ving recollected himſelf from his ſurpviſt, 
he took the colours of the regiment of 

Mey, 
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Mey, and with as much unconcernedneſs 
as intrepidity, carried them to the in- 
trenchment, and planted them there, calling 
out to his troops, © Hither, hither, my 
« friends; hither to me!“ The men, 


emulated by this noble example, were 


quickly rallied, and brought again to the 
charge; but D' Artagnan, who fought with 
an obſtinacy of courage that ſeemed to bor- 
der on deſpair, with a ſuperiority of numbers, 
obliged him to retire behind the hedges. 
In the meantime all things went well 
on the left, and the Duke of Marlborough 
finding it hazardous to make a motion to- 
wards the right in the heat of action, to 
recover the repulſe there, thought pro- 
per to purſue the advantage he had gained. 
He preſſed forward very hard, inſomuch 
that the enemy were obliged to retire be- 
fore him. As ſoon as he perceived them 


drawing off their cannon, he ordered the 


Earl of Orkney, with fifteen battalions, to 
attack, and, if poſſible, force their intrench- 
ments in the plain between the woods of 
Sart and ſanſart; and if he ſucceeded, to 
maintain the poſt. The Earls reſolution 
was crowned with ſucceſs, after a ſhort 
diſpute ; and the horſe of the Confederates 
now advanced, commanded in perſon by 
the Duke of Marlborough, Prince Engene, 
and the Prince of Heſle : the French king's 
houſehold troops at firſt put them into 
ſome diſorder ; but the Duke quickly ral- 
lied them, and made his troops put on ſo 
good a face, that the enemy ſoon fell into 
diſorder, and diſperſed. However, they 
made an excellent retreat towards Bavay, 
under the conduct of Boufflers, who took 
poſt between Queſnoy and Valenciennes. 
Prince Eugene's ſhare of this victory was 
very conſiderable, as he commanded a ſe- 
parate army from the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. The Prince's left wing attacked 
the enemy immediately after the ſignal of 
attack was given; of the wood of Sart, 
Villars and he were maſters alternately 
feveral hours. Prince Eugene may be 
truly ſaid to have waded through blood to 
the enemy's intrenchments. In this obſti- 
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nate fight ſome battalions having expend- 
ed all their ammunition, and loſt their 
bayonets, fought ſeveral minutes with the 
buts of their muſquets. A furious fight of 
five hours was maintained with the utmoſt 
bravery, at the head of the intrenchments, 
in which both French and Imperialiſts were 
vanquithed and victorious by turns. At 
length victory declared for the latter, but 
not till almoſt all their infantry were cut 
to pieces: the cavalry then came in, and 
ſuſtained ſeveral ſevere ſhocks; but the 
Duke of Marlborough making at this time 
a vigorous effort, greatly favoured Prince 
Eugene, who ſeconded the operation in the 
beſt manner poſſible, by making a furious 
onſet. Theſe attacks decided the conteſt; 
for the enemy's lines were puſhed one up- 
on another, and all oppoſition ſeemed at an 
end. Prince Eugene received a flight 
wound in his head, but it did not oblige 
him to retire. When he was perſuaded to 
have it dreſſed, he calmly anſwered, ** To 
« what purpoſe if we are to die here? 
« If we live, there will be time enough in 
“ the evening.” | 

The Allies had not many trophies to 
boaſt of their victory; only ſixteen pieces 
of artillery, and about forty colours and 
ſtandards were taken, with a good num- 
ber of priſoners. The loſs of the enemy 
was never exactly known; it was com- 


puted by the moſt modeſt accounts, at fif- 


teen thouſand men ; they loſt no officer of 
note. Among their wounded was the Che- 
valier de St. George, who charged twelve 
times at the head of the houſehold troops; 
his hurt was in the arm by a ſword, in his 
laſt attack ; and the Marechal de Villars 
was wounded in the knee, which obliged 
him to be carried off the field of battle. 
Afterwards he confidently aſſerted, that if 
he himſelf had not been wounded, the Con- 
federates would certainly have been de- 
feated. 

Conſidering the ſituation of the French, 
the number of their troops, and the man- 
ner in which they were fortified, nothing 
could be more raſh and imprudent than the 
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attack which coſt the lives of fo many 


brave men, and was attended with ſo little 
advantage to the conquerors (the ſiege and 


ſurrender of Mons). Perhaps the Duke 
of Marlborough thought a victory abſo- 
lutely neceſlary to ſupport his ſinking in- 
tereſt at the court of Great Britain. His 
intention was to have given battle before 
the enemy had intrenched themſelves ; but 
Prince Eugene inſiſted upon delaying the 
action until the reinforcement ſhould arrive 
from Tournay: and the extraordinary 
carnage is imputed to the impetuolity of 
the Prince of Orange, whoſe aim through 
this whole war was to ralſe himſelf into 
conſideration with the States-general, by 
ſignal acts of military prowels. 

This battle was the more remarkable, 
as it was in reality an engagement be- 
tween two ſeparate armies on each ſide. 
Prince Eugene commanded a complete 
body of fifty thouſand men, with wings of 
horſe on the right and left; and the Duke 
of Marlborough another entire army, of 
which the Engliſh made the right, and the 
Dutch the left. On the other ſide, the 
Marechal Duke de. Villars commanded a 
{ſeparate army of the French on the left, 
drawn up againſt Prince Eugene; and the 
Marechal de Boufflers another on the right 


with that under the command of the Duke 


of Marlborough. 

In commemoration of this bloody battle, 
two medals were ſtruck. | 

BLEKING, PROVINCE OF, RAVAGED IN 
1505. It now belongs to Sweden, but du- 
ring the continual wars between that king- 
dom and Denmark, it often changed maſters, 
The Swedes ravaged this year the whole 


provinee in a. dreadful. manner, ſparing 


neither age nor ſex, and in 1523, Guſta- 
vus Vaſa, being called to the throne of 


Sweden, ſent a deen who reduced 


the whole province. ä | 

BLENHEIM, BATTLE AT. A village in 
Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, upon 
the confines of Suabia. It ſtands on the 
north ſide of the Danube, and has on the 


north fide of it, a very {mall rivulet, called 


the Muel-Weyer. 
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It is three miles almoſt 
eaſt from Hochſtadt, nine weſt- ſouth- weſt 
from Donawert, thir ty north-eaſt from 


Ulm, and thirty-one north-weſt from Aug(- 
burg. (See the Plate.) Nothing could be 


more deplorable than the ſituation to which 


the Emperor Leopold was reduced, in the 
beginning of the year 1704 The ſiege of 
Vienna, his capital, was on the one {ide 
threatened by the French and Bavarians, 
and on the other, by the Prince Ragotſky, 
at the head of the Hungarians, fighting 


for their liberty, and ſupported by the trea- 


ſure of France as well as Turkey. In this 
dreadful emergency, by the advice of 
Prince Eugene, the Emperor implored the 
aſſiſtance of her Britannic Majeſty ; and 
the Duke of Marlborough explained to her 
the neceſſity of undertaking his relief. The 
plan was approved of by the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry, and if the Engliſh general had not 
marched to the relief of the Emperor, it is 
probable the Heuſe of Auſtria would have 


been entirely ruined. An account of his 


rapid and glorious march into Germany, 
the reader will find under Donawert. He 
forced his way through the enemy's lines, 
after a bloody conteſt ; but the number of 
lam is but of little conſequence to a gene- 
ral, provided he gains his point. Marlbo- 
rough took, Donawert, paſſed the Danube, 
and laid all Bavaria under contribution, 
Marechal Villeroi, who attempted to fol- 
low him when he begun his march, pre- 
{ently loſt ſight of him, and did not learn 
where he was, till he heard of the victory 
at Donawert. Marlborough reſolved that 
Prince Louis- of Baden, who was with. 
him at Donawert, ſhould undertake the 
ſiege of Ingolſtadt, whilſt Prince Eugene 
and himſelf ſhould obſerve the Elector of 
Bavaria, who had actually croſſed the Da- 
nube at Lawingen. In the evening of the 


11th day of Auguſt, 1704, the Duke joined 


the forces of the Prince at the camp of 


Munſter. 


It. will be highly neceſſary here, in or- 


der to give the reader a better idea of what 


follows, to. give a particular atcount., of 
the 
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the ſituation and circumſtances of the ſpot 

of ground which was then between the 
two armies, and upon which the two 
armies were encamped. It is a plain of 
near two leagues long, but of an wnequal 
breadth, the entrance into it not being 
above the -hreadth of a caunon-ſhet, but 
widening ſoon after to the breadth of about 
a league. It is bordered on one fide by 
the wood of Schellenberg, and on the other, 
by the Danube, and three or four rivulets 
croſs this plain, in theircourſe tothe Danube. 
'This, with the inconvenience. of ſeveral 
marſhes, together with the villages and 
hamlets, which are ſcattered here and there 
in this plain to the number of above twen- 
ty, rendered the march of the Confede- 
rate army, to attack the enemy, very 
troubleſome. The little town of Hoch- 
ſtadt is ſituated at the other extremity of 
the plain, oppoſite to the Confederate army, 
on the north ſide of the Danube, and at 
the mouth of a rivulet, which, running 
by the village of Oberwemingen, there 
falls into this river. Here it was the Con- 
federate generals intended to have formed 
their camp, but tlre enemy was beforehand 
with them, and had taken poſſeſſion of 
the whole ſpace between Blenheim and 
Lutzingen, and had placed their advanced 
guard on the other ſide of the rivulet, 
which was on the front of their camp. 

So ſoon as the generals returned to the 
army, they ordered the neceſſary paſſages 
to be made; and the pioneers were ſent 
near Thiffingen, to make bridges of com- 
munication on a rivulet, which indeed was 
narrow, but had high banks. They were 
hardly got to their works, when the ad- 


vanced guards of the enemy came ſo near | 


as between Schweiningen and Thiffingen, 
and their huſſars, obliging the pioneers to 
retire, as far as the advanced guards of the 
Confederate army, gave a fort of alarm to 
the whole camp. 

The Duke of Marlbor ough returned 
that way with the whole piquet, ſeven 
{quadrons of dragoons, which were en- 
camped before the quarters-general, and 


þ 4 


| 
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five Engliſh battalions 'of Row's brigade, 
with the battalions of Engliſh guards, 
which were followed by a brigade of Helile, 
and a good party of the army : but being 
come to the rivulet where the pioneers had 


been repulſed, they found that the enemy 


not only retired, but returned full gallop 
to their main army. "The Confederate ad- 
vanced guard was reinforced, and left un- 
der the command of a major-general ; and 
the two brigades of foot, which were in 
the village of Thiffingen, were alto left 
under the command of a like ofticer, who 
poſted his men in the hedges thereabouts. 
At four in the afternoon they plainly 
diſcovered, from the tower of Thiffingen, 
the enemy's camp, their tents being ſet up; 
and {aw that they were poſſeſſed. of a very 
advantageous poſt on a hill; that their 


| right flank was covered by the Danube, 


and the village of Blenheim, and their left 
by the village of Lutzingen ; and that they 
had before them a rivulet, whoſe banks 
were high, and the bottom marſhy; ſo 
that it was believed at firſt to be impaſſ- 
able, as indeed it was afterwards found to 
be in ſeveral places. They had, beſides, 
the village of Oberklau in the center of 
their army, and the village of Unterklau, 
on the oppoſite ſide of the rivulet; and 
two mills towards the mouth of the rivu- 
let, which ſecured the paſſage on that ſide, 
and ſerved as redoubts for the defence of 
the river of Blenheim. 

In theſe circumſtances, it was tight. 
very hazardous enterprize, to attack ſo nu- 
merous an army, in {o advantageous a poſt, 
which the Confederates could not approach, 
but by filing off, and by paſting, in view 
of the enemy, a marſhy rivulet, which 
could not be done in good order. But, on 
the other hgnd, there ſeemed to be an in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity of falling immediately 
upon the enemy, before they had time to 


fortify themſelves in that poſt: for not 


only the Confederate army would have 
wanted forage, much ſooner than Ingol- 
ſtadt could have been taken, but the ge- 
nerals had very good information from in- 
tercepted 
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tercepted letters, that the Marechal de 
Villeroi had orders to leave M. de Coigni, 
in the camp near Offenburg, with a body 
of troops, ſufficient to keep thoſe of the 
Allies within the lines of Bichl, and was 
ready with the remainder of the army, to 
make an irruption into the country of 
Wirtemberg. That army might then 
have acted in concert with the Elector of 
Bavaria, and have been reinforced by de- 
tachments from that Prince's army, to fall 
afterwards on the rear of the lines of 
Biehl; ſo that thereby, the French armies 
would have eſtabliſhed a free communica- 
tion from the Rhine to the Danube, and 
have forced all to ſubmit to them as far 
as the Mayne. In the meantime theElector, 
from his camp at Hochſtadt, might have 
ruined a great part of the circle of Fran- 
conia, and have brought things to that 
paſs, that the auxiliaries, under the Duke 
of Marlborough, would not have been 
able to find either ſubſiſtence, or winter 


quarters on the Danube, and in the Upper 


Germany: though, on the other hand, that 
great and ſeaſonable ſupply, could not have 
left the Empire in the winter, without 
expoſing it to the brink of ruin, from which 
they had ſo lately, and ſo happily retrieved 
it, and without leaving a very great ſupe- 
riority to the enemy. Some alledge ano- 
ther reaſon, viz. That in caſe of a victory, 
of which his Grace was pretty confident, 
he was now out of all danger of any 
part of the honour of it being attri- 
buted to Prince Louis's conduct; that of 
the victory of Donawert Having been 
(though unjuſtly). almoſt aſcribed to him, 


by ſome who made it their buſineſs to 


leſſen the Duke's merit, where the leaſt 
pretence was to be found, though never 
{o far ſtretched. 

Theſe (without conſidering the laſt 
mentioned) were prevalent arguments to 
engage the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene to hazard a battle, though 
under greater diſadvantages: yet there 
were not wanting thoſe, who accuſed 
theſe two great generals of raſhneſs in the 


attempt, and inſinuated that they would 
not have been {ſufficient to have excuſed 


them, had ſucceſs been wanting. The 
Engliſh (ſay they in particular) would not 
have pardoned the Duke for hazardirg 
the lives of their countrymen, in favour 
of the Imperialiſts. But here theſe re- 
markers ſcem to be under an undeniable 
miſtake; for we certainly were in an hu- 
mour at that time, to have {acrificed more 
in favour. of that court, which, in the 
opinion of many, has not ſince ſhewn the 
greateſt marks of gratitude in return. It 
is indeed true, that ſucceſs generally 
covers a raſh action; and on the contrary, 
a miſcarriage is as often the cauſe that te- 
merity is not forgiven. The grounds, 
however, upon which theſe arguments 
were founded, ſeem inconteſtible; and 
they had their due weight with our ge- 
nerals. For that very night, all the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions were made for the attack, 
and the baggage was lent to Rietlingen, a 
village between Munſter and Donawert. 
In the meantime, ſeveral general officers 
came, and repreſented to the Duke of 
Marlborough the difficulties of the deſign 
in their moſt lively colours ; but they hed 


no effect on his ſteady reſolution, which 


he had not fixed without weighing every 
circumſtance, and the. conſequences which 
might, or could poſlibly attend them, He 
knew that the poſt which the enemy pot- 
ſeſſed, was capable of being put, in a very 
ſhort time, out of all danger of future at- 
tacks. He duly conſidered, that even a2 
defeat itſelf, could hardly be more fatal 
than lying ſtill and doing nothing. On the 
other hand, the glory of a victory, which 
he had in view, and which, from the ex- 
perience of the brayery of the troops under 
his command, led by officers of the molt 
conſummate judgment and valour, was 
alone capable to diſpel thoſe clouds of difti- 
dence, however juſt, in the minds of men. 
of a leſs enlightened genius and under- 
ſtanding. He therefore only told them, 
that he was ſenſible of all theſe difficulties, 
but the attempt was ablolutely necellary : 


upon 


I. 


upon which, the orders, which were diſ- 
tributed throughout the whole army, were 
received with ſuch alacrity and cheerful- 
neſe, as gave a happy prelage of the glo- 
rious ſucceſs that followed. 

It plainly appeared, by every circum- 
ſtance of the Duke's behaviour, antecedent 
to this glorious action, that he was refolved 
either to conquer, or die in the attempt : 
aud (to his eternal honour be it ſaid) 4 
little before the battle, he devoted himſelf 
to the ALnicaty LORD AND RULER OF 
Hos rs, in prefence of his chaplain, and ne- 
ceived the ſacrameut. And no leſs memo- 
rable and praiſe-worthy is what his Grace 
is reported to have ſaid after the battle, 
viz. ** That he believed he had prayed 
« more that day, than all the chaplains of 
« the army.“ 

The Confederate army had 52 pieces of 
cannon, and conſiſted of 66 battalions and 
178 ſquadrons, which might amount to 50 
or 52,000 men. That of the enemy was 
near 60,000 ſtrong, conſiſting of 82 bat- 
talions, and 160 ſquadrons, with 90 (or 
as ſome lay 100) pieces of cannon, eight 
whereof were twenty-four pounders. Their 
right wing was commanded by the Mare- 
chal de Tallard, and made up of the army 
he had br ought to the Elector's aſſiſtance, 
conſiſting of 60 ſquadrons and 40 battalions 
of the beſt troops of France. 'On the left 
was the Elector, with the Bavarians, and 
the Marechal de Martin, with the French 
troops under his command. 

This bloody and decilive battle, merits a 
particular attention, and weſhall be: as minute 
as poſſible. The French generals have been 
centured for many blunders, the principal 
of which was, the bringing their army 


under the neceſſity of fighting, inſtead of 
ſuffering the enemy to be conſumed for 


want of forage, and giving Marechal 
Villeroi time to fall upon the unguarded 
Netherlands, or march into Germany. 
But in anſwer to this reproach, we mult 
conſider, that the French being more nu- 
merous than the Confederate army, they 
had ſome reaſon to expect the victory, and 
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had they obtained this, the Emperor muſt 


have been dethroned. But Tallard's great 
misfortune was, that of being ſhort-ſighted, 
which 1s entre dangerous for a ge- 
neral. 

About half an hour after midnight, the 
Confederate drums beat the general, the 
aſſembly at half an hour after one, the 
march at two, upon which the whole army 
was in motion, and by three, they began 
to paſs the rivulet called Keſſel, on ſeveral 
bridges, which had been prepared the 
night before. They filed off in about 
eight columns, of which, two of Imperial 
foot marched quite to the right of all, to- 
wards the height, along the wood, having 
two columns of Imperial cavalry to their 
left: the left wing, which was compoſed . 
of the auxiliaries, marched like ile in four 
columns, viz. two of foot, on the left of 
the Imperial horſe, and two of horſe, on 
the left of all. Thus the whole army ad- 
vanced as far as the rivulet, near Thiffin- 
gen, where the advanced guards were or- 
dercd to return to their reſpective bodies, 
and the two brigades of Heſſian infantry, 
which had been left in that village, under 
the command of Major-general Wilks, 
with 15 ſquadrons, which the Duke of 
Marlborough commanded out, formed, on 
the left of all, a ninth coltman, and thus 
they marched towards Schweiningen. 

As ſoon as the nine columns were ar- 
rived between that village and the wood, 
they made a halt to oblerve the enemy, 
who ſeemed unconcerned, and did not 
make any great motion. About ſix o'clock, 
(the 13th of Auguſt) the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene, who had poſted 
themſelves on a riſing ground, called to 
them all the generals, to give them the 


neceſſary directions for the attack, and 


then the army advanced to the plain, 
where they were drawn up in order of 
battle, "Phe left wing, which was under 
che immediate care of the Duke of Mar]- 
borough, conſiſted of 48 battalions and 86. 
battalions, whereof 14 battalions and 13 
{quadrons, were Engliſh troops; 22 fqua- 

drons 
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with a yet greater ſatisfaction in the even- 
ing. The Marechal ſtaid in the center to 


four general officers who were with him. 


Jays, much againſt his will, and in A very | 
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drons Daniſh; 14 battalions and 19 ſqua- 


.drons Dutch; 13 battalions and 25 ſqua— 
drons of the forces of Lunenburg; 7 ſqua- 
drons of the troops of Helle, and ſome troops 
of Wirtemberg. 

About ſeven, before the Confedlerate 


army was quite drawn up in battalia, the 


enemy at the approach of their vanguard 
gave a ſignal, by firing two pieces of can- 
non, to call in their foragers. They alſo 
ſet fire to the villages of Unterklau, Wol- 
perſtette, Weiler, Berghauſen, and Schwein- 
enbach, and their whele army was per- 
ceived to be in motion. They then beat 


the general, afterwards the aſſembly, and 
tlie Confederates ſaw them in arms before 


their camp, their generals, with:their aids- 
de-camps, galloping to and fro, to.put — 
things in order. 

The Marechal de Tallard, in par ticular," 
Having made all his diſpoſitions on the ene 
my's right, where he commanded, gave 
orders to M. de Surlauben, who command- | 
ed the right of the cavalry, to have a 
watchful eye on the motions of the Con- 


federates, and that as ſoon as a certain | 


number of them had paſſed the rivulet, he 
ſhould charge them. M. de Clerambault 
had orders to remain in the village of 
Blenheim, and there to withſtand the ene- 
my's attack with all his might. This 
done, the Marechal galloped to the center, 
where he found the Elector and the Mare- 
chal de Marſin, who had juſt been making | 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions ' on their left, 

and were ranging their infantry in the 
beſt poſture they could, to withſtand the 
attack of the Allies. M. de Tallard gave 
his Electoral Highneſs an account of what 


ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied, and embracing 
him, told him he hoped. he ſhould do it 
obſerve the diſpolition of the Confederates, - 


and took that time to dine, with three or 


He was prevailed upon (as M. de Quincy 


* 
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wrong time) to go to the left, that he 
migbt be the better judge of the .difpoji- 
tions made there. | 
On the Confederate ſide, two brigades of 
foot, commanded by the Lord Cutts, Licu- 
tevant-general, the Majorzgenerals St. Paul 
and Wilks, and the Brigadiers Row and 


— 


A 


Ferguſon, and ſupported by 15 ſquadrons, 
under the command of Major- general Wood, 
were ordered on the left, to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the two water-mills, near Blen- 
heim, which the cnemy immediately {ct 
on fire. | 

The Confederate army, in the mean- 
time, advanced into the plain; four columns 
marched to the left, towards the village of 
Greynheim, and four of the Imperial troops 
took the right, towards the village of 
Schweinenbach, leaving Wolperſtette and 
Berghauſen to the left. Being come to the 
j| rivulet, they found it difficult for the ca- 
valry to paſs, the banks being on each {fide 
high, the water ſtanding, and, beſides, it 
was marſhy to the right of Oberklau, as 
alſo between Unterklau and the mills; it 
was therefore reſolved to facilitate the 


| paſſage, by means of the planks of their 


pontoons.: 

About 11 ofclock, the whole army be- 
ing in battalia, in two lines, except {ſome 
ſquadrons which made a body of reſerve, 
and the moraſs being found marſhy, and 
unpaſſable for the infantry, they quickly 
made five bridges with the planks of their 
pontoons, and repaired the bridge on the 
high road, which the enemy had deſtroyed. 
At the {ame time, Prince Eugene cauſed 
the right wing to march along the wood, 


to fall on the flank of the Elector, who 
diſpoſitions he had made, with which he || 


extended his left in praportion, to prevent 
Prince Eugene's gaining his flank, and in 
order to face him. The enemy fearing 
alſo, leſt the-Confederates ſhould gain the 
flank of their right wing, by poſſeſſing 
themſelves of the village of Blenheim, ſen: 
{ſeveral detachments of foot that way, and 
poſted 28 battalions, and 12 ſquadrons of 
dragoons, in the place: they alſo poſted 
ſome infantry in | the villages of Oberklau 

and 
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and Lutzingen, which extremely weaken- 
ed their main battalia, and was one of the 
principal cauſes of their defeat. 

To favour the paſſage of the left wing, 
the two brigades of foot, commanded by 
the Lord Cutts, were ordered to go over 
the rivulet (which had been ſounded by 
the Duke's order) firſt : which done, they 
poſted themſelves in a bottom near the 
village of Blenheim, and for ſeveral hours 
| ſtood the fire of ſix pieces of cannon, plant- 
ed on the-eminence near the village, with 
wonderful reſolution. At the ſame time 
the enemy fired very briikly on the bridges 
that were laid for the pailage of their in- 
fantry; but the Confederates ſoon return- 
ed the compliment from two of their bat- 
teries, one Engliſh, and the other Dutch, 
and the execution was conſiderable on both 
ſides. 

The French, who own that they had go 
pieces of cannon advantageouſly placed in 
a line, before the whole front of the army, 
pretend they did great execution from 
their batteries, and that the Allies loſt 
2000 men before the battle began : but if 
it had been ſo, it redounds to their own 
ſhame, to be ſo totally routed as they were 
inthe end,after ſoadvantageous a beginning. 

About noon every thing was ready on the 
left wing for the attack; and it being found 
that in ſeveral places the horſe would want 
faſcines to paſs the morals, orders were given 
that the horſe of the ſecond-line ſnould pro- 
vide themſelves, each ſquadron with 20. By 
this time a good part of the infantry of the 
main battalia of the Confederate army had 
poſted themſelves in and about the village 
of Unterklau, and the Prince of Holſtein- 
Beck poſſeſſed himſelf of that of Weiler 
or Schonbach, and cauſed a counter bat- 
tery to be erected there. 

Theſe preparations being all made, the 
Duke of Marlborough gave orders for a 
general attack, which was begun on the 
left, a quarter before one. Major-general 
Wilks made the firſt onſet, with the five 
_ Engliſh battalions of How, Ingoldiby, Marl- 
borough, Row, and North and Gray, and 
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| four battalions of Heſſians, ſupported by 


the Lord Cutts and Major-geacral St. Paul, 
with 11 other battalions; and the 15 ſqua- 
drons under the command of. Major-gene- 
ral Wood. The five Engliſh battalions; 
led on by Brigadier Row, who charged on 
foot at the head of his own regiment with 
an unparallelled intrepidity, aſſaulted the 
village of Blenheim, advancing to the very 
muzzles of the enemy's muſquets, and ſome 
of the officers exchanging thruſts of ſwords 
with the French through the paliſades ; 
but being expoſed to a-fire much ſuperior 
to theirs, they were ſoon forced to retire, 
leaving behind them near one-third part 
of their men either killed or mortally: 
wounded, and amongſt: the latter Brigadier 
Row himſelf SI 

In this retreat they were purſued by 12 


' ſquadrons of the French gendarmerie and 


carabiniers, and would have entirely cut 
them in pieces, had not the Heſſian infantry 
ſtopped their career, by the great fire they. 
made upon them. The French being re- 
pulſed, and forced to fly in their turn, were 
chaſed by five ſquadrons of Engliſh horſe; 
who by this time had paſled the rivulet: 
but whilſt they rallied themſelves, ſome 
freſh brigades of the enemy, ſuperior in 
number, charged the Engliſh horſe with 
great vigour, and obliged many of them 
to repaſs the rivulet with precipitation: 


Here the Heſſians again performed notable - 


ſervice, putting the enemy to the rout by 
their continual fire, and regaining a pair 
of colours which they had taken from 
Row's regiment. Whilſt Row's brigade 
rallied themſelves, that of Ferguſon, com- 
manded by himſelf, attacked the village 
of Blenheim on the left, but with no bet- 


ter: ſucceſs ;- and though both returned 


three or four times to the charge with 
equal vigour, yet they were both ſtill re- 
pulſed with like diſadvantage; ſo that it 
was found impoſſible to force the enemy in 
that poſt, without entirely ſacrificing the 

infantry. - 
'The Engliſh foot having thus begun the 
engagement on the left,.the horſe. of the 
ſame 
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Came wing paſſed the rivulet pell-mell, 


overagainſt the center or main battalia 
of the enemy. The horſe of the right 
wing likewiſe paſſed the rivulet, having 
made leverai paſſages with divers pieces 
of wood, which they found at hand, and 

a good number of faſcines. In a word, 
all paſſed and drew up in order of battle, 
as well as the ground would permit, on 
the other {ſide of the rivulet. The enemy 
gave them all the time they could deſire 
for that purpoſe, keeping themſelves very 
quiet on the hill they were poſſeſſed of, 
without deſcending into the meadow to- 
wards the rivulet, inſomuch, that even 
the ſecond line of their horſe had time to 
form themſelves ; and, to this capital fault 
of the French, tome principally aſcribe the 
victory which enſued. 

It has been faid, but with what truth 

r grounds we ſhall leave undetermined, 
that this neglect proceeded from an il. 
timed haughtineſs and preſumption of the 
Marechal de Tallard, who being informed 
that the Allies were laying bridges on the 
rivulet, uſed this expreſſion ; “ If they 


( have not bridges enough, I will lend 


them ſome.” And when they told him 
that our troops were actually coming over 
the rivulet, is reported vainly to have ſaid, 
Let them paſs; the more there comes 
« over, the more we ſhall have to kill and 
take priſoners.” 
it their buſineſs, to excuſe that general, 
aſſure us, on the contrary, that he had 
given politive orders not to let the enemy 
paſs the rivulet, but to charge them as 
they paſſed; which orders were not exe- 
euted. M. de Quincy ſays, orders were 
given to M. de Surlauben, (as we have 
obſerved before) to charge when a certain 


number of them were paſſed, and that M. 


de Clerambault ſhould remain in Blenheim, 
which ſeems in ſome meaſure to favour the 
report of the Marechals preſumption. 

At length the cavalry of the Confede- 


rates left wing marching up towards the 


hill, that of the enemy. began to move, 


and charged them with a great deal of | 


But others, who make 


| 


fury. 


The French infantry, which was 
in the village of Blenheim, made at tlie 
ſame time a terrible fire from behind ſome 
hedges of that village, on the flank of the 
confederate cavalry, which were advanced 
too near; ſo that the firſt line of horſe of 


their left, from the head of the line to the 


three regiments of the troops of Hanover, 
viz. the electoral regiment, that of V oigt, 
and that of Noyelles, was put into ſich 
diſorder, that part of them retired even 
beyond the rivulet. Hereupon Lieutenant- 
general Bulan, commander in chief of the 
troops of : Lunenburg, brought up his 
own regiment of dragoons, and two of the 


troops of Zell, viz. that of Major-gencral 


Villers, and that of Brigadier Bothmar, 
from the ſecond line, which charged the 


enemy's horſe with ſo much vigour, that 


they broke them, and drove them beyond 
the {econd rivulet, called Meulweyer, and 
from thence to the very hedges of the vil- 
lage of Blenheim. This gave time to thoſe 
who had given 'ground to repaſs the ri- 
vulet, and to form a ſecond line behind 
thoſe regiments of dragoons, and ſome 
others that had joined them: ſo that thoſe 
dragoons remained in the firſt line all the 
remaining time of the action. 

The cavalry of the Confederates left 
wing, having by this ſucceſs gained the 
advantage of forming themſelves entirely 
in order of battle, advanced leiſurely to 
the top of the hill, and charged ſeveral 
times the enemy's horſe, who were always 
routed; but who, nevertheleſs, rallici 
every time, though at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, and ther eby gave the Allies an op- 


| portunity of gaining ground. The latter 


preparing to make a freſh attack, the Mare- 
chal de Tallard cauſed ten of his battalions 
to advance, to fill the intervals of his ca- 
valry, in order to make a laſt effort; which 
the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, General of the 
horſe, and the Lieutenant. - generals Lum- 


ley, Bulau, Hompeſch, and Ingoldſby, per- 


ceiving, they cauſed three battalions of 
the troops of Zell, to come up to ſuſtain 
the horſe: they then returned. to the 

| | charge; 
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charge; but the ſuperior fire of the ene- 
my's infantry put their line into ſome diſ- 
order, ſo that it ſhrunk back, and re- 
mained for ſome time, at or about ſixty 
paces diſtance from the enemy, neither 
party advancing againſt the other. 

At length the Allies renewed the charge, 
and they did it with ſo much vigour and 
ſucceſs, that having broke and routed the 
enemy's horſe, the ten battalions, who 
found themſelves abandoned by them, 
were entirely cut to pieces, none eſcaping 
but a very few ſoldiers, who threw them- 
{elves on the ground as dead, to ſave their 
lives. 

Marechal de Tallard rallied his broken 
cavalry behind ſome tents, which were ſtill 
ſtanding in his camp, but ſecing things in 
this deſperate condition, he reſolved to 
draw off his dragoons and infantry out of 
the village of Blenheim. He thereupon 
{ent one of his aid-de-camps to the Marechal 
de Marſin, to deſire him to face the ene- 
my with ſome troops on the right of the 
village of Oberklan, to keep them in play, 
and favour the retreat of the infantry that 
was in Blenheim: but M. de Marlin in- 
formed this meſſenger, that he had too 


much on his hands in the front of his vil- 


lage (where he had to deal with the Duke 
of Marlborough in perſon) and the reſt of 


the line, to {pare any troops; for he was 


ſo far from being victorious, that all he 
could do was to maintain his ground. 

In the meantime Lieutenant-general In- 
goldſby made the Prince of Heſſe, and the 


Lieutenant- generals Lumley and Hompeſch 


ſenſible, how eaſy it would be entirely to 
defeat the French cavalry, by charging 
them on the right flank; which advice 
being put in execution with a great deal 
of vigour, the enemy were ſoon brought 
into diſorder, and put to flight, and their 
ront was entire: part of them endeavour- 


ed to gain the bridge they had on the 


Danube, between Blenheim and Hochſtadt; 
the other part, among whom were the 
gens d' armes, were cloſely purſued by the 
dragoons of Bothmar, and thoſe who 
Nux. VII. : 
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eſcaped the ſlaughter threw themſcives 
into the Danube, where molt of them were 
drowned. 

Thoſe who fled towards Hochſtadt ral- 
lied once more, and made a ſhew as if they 
deſigned to ſuccour the reſt; but the regi- 
ment of Bothmar faced them, and kept 
them in awe for ſome time, till being at 
length joined by ſome other regiments, the 
enemy fled full gallop to Hochſtadt. 

| The Marechal de Tallard was ſurround- 
ed by the fugitives, and taken near a mill, 
behind the village of Sonderin, not far 
from the Danube, by M. de Boinenburg, 
a Lieutenant-colonel of the troop of Heſle, 
and aid-de-camp to the Prince of Heſſe 
Caſſel. He choſe rather to ſurrender than 
to run the hazard of drowning, as had 
been the fate of moſt of his cavalry which 
had taken to the Danube to eſcape from 
the purſuit of the victorious Confederate 
troops: he was taken in ſight of the Prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel, as his Highneſs himſelf ob- 
ferved in a letter written to the States- 
General the. night after the battle. The 
Marquis de Montperoux, General of horſe, 
de Seppeville, de Silly, and de la Valiere, 
Major-generals; M. de la Meſſiliere, St. 
Pouange, de Ligondais, and ſeveral other 
officers of note, were likewiſe made priſon- 


ers in this defeat. ä 


During thefe tranſactions at the village 
of Blenheim, and in the center, the Duke 
of Marlborough cauſed the village of Ober- 
klau, which was Marechal de Marſin's 
quarters, to be attacked by the brigade 
Berenſdorff, conſiſting of 10 battalions. 


The Prince of Holſtein-Beck, who com- 


manded them as Major- general, and who 
came to the army but the day before, 
paſſed the rivulet at the head of two bat- 


talions with great reſolution; but as the 


Imperial cavalry, which was to have ſup- 
ported him, were wanting in their duty, 


| and kept muſquet-ſhot from him; he was 


hardly got over when 7 or 8 of the enemy's 
battalions fell upon him with great fury, 
before he could form his two battalions, 
{o that one of them, that of Goor, was al- 

Y moſt 


priſoner. 
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moſt entirely cut in pieces, and tne Prince 
himſelf deſperately wounded, and taken 
They put the Prince, wounded 
as he was, upon a waggon, in order to 
carry him away; but fortune afterwards 
ſhifting hands, he was retaken in that con- 
dition, with three or four. bleeding wounds 
on him, of which he afterwards died. 

Notwithſtanding this firſt ſhock, theſe 
battalions were no ſooner ſupported by 
ſome Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, than 
they charged a ſecond time, but with no 
better ſucceſs; till upon the third charge, 
the Duke of Marlborough having himſelf 
brought up ſome ſquadrons, which were 
ſupported by others of the body of reſerve, 
made them advance, with ſome battalions, 
beyond the rivulet, whereupon the enemy 
began to retire. 

His. Grace now thought it time to re- 


pair towards the attack of the horſe, where 


he indeed found the action already decided 
in his favour, as we have ſeen above; yet 
he came time enough to have his ſhare of 
puſhing the 30 ſquadrons of French horſe, 
and among them moſt of the gens d'armes, 
into the Danube. 

As foon as the Duke had performed theſe 
conliderable ſervices, the action in the cen- 
ter being now decided in favour of the 
Confederates, his Grace.cauſed part of his 
victorious cavalry to halt, to obſerve the 
motion of that part of the enemy, which 
by this time was drawn up beyond the 
moraſs of Hochſtadt. 
the Elector of Bavaria was perceived 
making his retreat from the village of Lut- 
zingen; upon which a meſſenger was deſ- 
patched to General Hompeſch (who, with 
ſeveral ſquadrons, was purſuing the enemy 
towards Morſelingen, and who had already 
overtaken two of their battalions, and 
forced them to lay down their arms) with 
orders to face about, and march. to Join 
thoſe who halted ; as well to prevent the 


Elector's falling upon Hompeſch's rear, as to 


form a body, in order to charge that 
Prince, who marched. in great haſte, but 


in pretty good order, with his ſquadrons 


During this halt, 
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on the left, and his battalions on the 
right. 

Before General Hompeſch returned from 
his chaſe, the right wing of the Confede- 
rate army was perceived at ſome diſtance 
behind the Elector; and appearing to be 
part of his army, marching in ſuch a man- 
ner as might eaſily have flanked them, had 
the Duke of Marlborough immediately 
charged him, but his Grace, with great pru- 
dence, ſent out a party to view them. 
During this time the Elector continued 
marching off with great precipitation, till 
he reached the moraſs of Morſelingen. 

The French horſe being entirely defeat- 
ed, and the Confederates maſters of all 
the ground which was between the enemy's 
left and the village of Blenheim, the 28 
battalions, and 12 ſquadrons of dragoons, 
which were in that village, found them- 
ſelves cut off from the reſt of their army, 
and deſpairing of being able to make their 
eſcape, after a weak attempt to repulſe 
the whole infantry which ſurrounded the 
village, they at length capitulated about 8 
in.the evening, laid down their arms, de- 
livered their colours and ſtandards, and 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
on condition that the officers ſhould not be 
ſearched. The Duke, who upon all occa- 
ſions ſhewed a generous and tender diſpo- 
ſition to his priſoners, not only granted 
this condition, but, as an additional favour, 
ſuffered the officers to wear their ſwords.; 
and night coming on, the Engliſh troops, 
to whom this little army had ſurrendered, 
formed a line at Blenheim, in which the 
priſoners were incloſed, while they con= 
tinued on their arms all night to ſecure 
them. 

By this it appears that of the whole 


French infantry, which the Marechal de 


Tallard had brought to the aſſiſtance of 
the Elector of Bavaria, conſiſting of 40 
battalions, all veterans, and the very choice 
of the French infantry, only two bat 
talions eſcaped; ſince 28 were here made 
priſoners, and 10 were entirely cut in 
pieces, as we have ſeen above. 

Havuing 
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Having given an account of the ſucceſs 
of the Confederates on the left wing, we 
are now to give an account of what paſſed 
on the right, under the command of Prince 
Eugene, who laboured under great diffi- 
culties, having to deal with the Elector of 
Bavaria and the Marechal de Marſin, both 
old generals, of great courage, conduct, and 
experience, eſpecially the former, who 
had commanded in all the wars of Flan- 
ders in King William's time, and had be- 
fore that commanded the Imperial army in 
Hungary, and particularly in the year 
1688, took the famous city of Belgrade 
from the Turks. Such were the generals 
Prince Eugene had to deal with. The 
infantry of this wing conſiſted only of ſeven 
battalions of Daniſh, and eleven of Pruſſian 
forces; but his cavalry was 92 ſquadrons 
of the troops of the Emperor, the King of 
Pruſſia, the circle of Swabia, Wirtemberg, 

and other Princes of the States of the Em- 
pire; though his foot in the end proved 
moſt victorious, as we ſhall ſee below. 
The enemy, on their ſide, had in their left 
wing 30 battalions; and though we do 
not any where find the preciſe number of 
{quadrons they had in this wing, yet by 
the number we find Marechal de Tallard 
had in the other wing, and the general ac- 
count we have of their whole force, their 
number on this {ide muſt have been about 
70 or 80; and they had poſted 14 battalions 
in the village of Oberklau, the attack of 
which, the Dnke of Marlborough had 
taken upon him with his infantry. 

The horſe of the right wing of the Con- 
federates, were poſted moſt of them over- 
againſt Oberklan ; but the 18 battalions, 
who were to the right of all, had a great 
way to march before they could get up 
the hill; and, beſides, the paſſage of the 
rivulet being very difficult, the attack 
could not begin on that ſide ſo ſoon as 
Prince Eugene could have wiſhed: more- 
over the troops of the right, which poſted 
themſelves in a bottom not far from Lut- 
zingen, were obliged to remain expoſed, 


during three — to the cannonading of | them 


| 


rocks, 
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the enemy, without being able to uſe 
their artillery, till at length a counter 
battery was raiſed near the wood. 

Though the right could not charge till 
half an hour after the left had begun the 
attack, yet they were pretty ſucceſsful at 
firſt: for the infantry, notwithſtanding 
they were much inferior to that of the 
enemy, ſtood their ground againſt them 
with great firmneſs and reſolution, and 
the cavalry broke that of the enemy's firſt 
line; but they were ſo vigorouſly repulſed 
by that of their ſecond line, that part of 
them were driven in great confuſion be- 
yond the rivulet; and the infantry having 
no more horſe to ſuſtain them, was obliged, 
notwithſtanding the great reſiſtance they 
made, to retreat 300 or 400 paces with con- 
{iderable loſs, eſpecially the two battalions 


which were in the flank, inſomuch, that 


things were at that time in a very bad 
condition on that ide. The infantry ſtood 
firm near the wood, and Prince Eugene 
having rallied the horſe, brought them 
np again to the charge; but they were 
repulſed a ſecond time. They were ral- 
lied once more, and for near three quar- 
ters of an hour they ſtood within ſixty 
paces of the enemy, neither ſide making 
any motion. 'The Confederates made uſe 
of that time to poſt the troops advan- 
tageouſly, and to put them in order, after 
which they charged a third time. "The 
cavalry had at firſt ſome advantage over 
that of the enemy, but were afterwards 
repulſed by them; whereas their infantry 
broke and overthrew that with which they 
were engaged, though they could not 
march up to them, but through a moſt 
difficult ground, where a ſmaller number 
of troops was ſufficient to ſtop a greater, 
Upon this Prince Eugene left his cavalry, 
ſeeing little probability of bcing able to 
rally them again, and put himſelf at the 
head of the infantry, who improving the 
diſorder into which they had put that of 
the enemy, purſued them over hills, dales, 
and woods, and having charged 
again, entirely routed them, and 
2 continued 
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continued the chaſe for above an hour's 
march, as far as the village of Lutzingen. 
Here Prince Eugene cauſed his victorious 
foot to make a ſtand, to give time to his 


cavalry, which had rallied a great way 


behind, to rejoin them. 

It is very remarkable, that at this laſt 
charge, when Prince Eugene's infantry 
defeated with ſo much vigour that of the 
enemy, but two of their ſquadrons ſtood 
by them; notwithſtanding which they pur- 
ſued their advantage, and gave the enemy 
no time to recover themſelves. The 
Freach horſe, daunted by their ſucceſs, 
retired leiſurely. Prince Eugene's horſe 
followed them at the {ame pace, till having 
Joined their foot, the whole wing con- 
tinued the chaſe for the ſpace of an hour, 
with all the cheerfulneſs which could be 
expe ted from troops wearied with an action 
of above five hours, after a march of ten 
hours, in an extreme hot day, and fol- 
lowed the enemy as far as the villages cf 
Morſelingen and Teiſſenhoven, where 
they made a ſhew as if they would ſtand 
their ground, that they might gain time 
to paſs a great moraſs, and reach Dillingen 
and Lawingen. 

As ſoon as the action on the left wing 


was decided, the Duke of Marlborough 


diſpoſed himiclf to march with part of that 
wing towards the village of Oberklan, to 
charge the left of the enemy on their flank, 
and to ſuccour their own right under 
Prince Eugene; but he was informed by 
the way, by one of the Prince's aids-de- 
Camps, that there was no further occaſion 
for it ; that all was recovered on his High- 
neſs's "ſide, and that the enemy had aban- 
doned the villages of Oberklau and Lut- 
zingen, after having ſet them on fire. 
Thus this ſtupendous battle, which 


during near five hours was fought with 


dubious fortune, ended at laſt in a moſt 
complete victory on that {ide which before 


the engagement had a viſible difadyantage: | 


and the ſucceſs of this great day, under 
the bleſſing of the all-ruling Providence, 
may juſtly be attributed to the invincible 


— 


| 
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courage and intrepidity of the Confederate 
troops, and to the conduct and bravery of 
their generals; though the enemy were, 
indeed, guilty of ſome overſights, which 
did not a little facilitate their overthrow. 

Such was the celebrated battle, known 
in England by the name of Blenheim, of 
Hochſtadt in France, and of Pleynheim in 
Germany. The conquerors loſt about 450 
men killed, and near 8000 were wounded; 
the greatelt part in that wing commanded. 
by Prince Eugene. The army of the vau- 
quiſhed was almoſt entirely deſtroyed ; of 
60,000 men, who had been ſo long victo- 
rious, there remained not more than 20,000: 
12,000 were left dead on the field of battle; 
the greateſt part of 30 ſquadrons of 
horſe periſhed in the Danube; 13,000 were 
made priſoners; 100 pieces of cannon 
were taken, with 24 mortars, 129 colours, 
171 ſtandards, 17 pair of kettle drums, 
3600 rents, 34 coaches, 3oo loaden mules, 
two- bridges of boats, 15 pontoons, 15 bar- 
rels, and eight caſks filed with ſilver. 

The loſs of the battle was imputed to 
two capital errors committed by Marechal 
de Tallard ; namely, his weakening the 
center, by detaching ſuch a number ef 
troops to the village of Blenheim, and his 
ſuffering the Confederates to paſs the ri- 
vulet, and form unmoleſted. 

Thoſe who fled were diſperſed Arent 
ways. Never was victory more complete 
on the field of battle, nor in its conſe- 
quences; in leſs than a month, the enemy 
loſt 300 miles of territory. Bavaria too, 
being now ſubjected to the Emperor, felt 
at once, all the enraged rigour of the Au- 
ſtrian government. On a ſudden, how 
ſtrangely was the ſcene changed! The 
Elector of Bavaria, who but a few days 
ago, had entertained the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of being raiſed to the Imperial 


dignity, had taken poſſeſſion of Paſſau, and. 


had opened all the paſces to Vienna, was 
now a fugitive. In his flight to Bruſſels, 
he met his brother, the Elector of Cologne, 
who was likewiſe driven from his domi- 
nions ; they embraced each other, and ſhed 

tears 


* 
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tears. 
accuſtomed to proſperity, was now filled 
with amazement and conſternation. No 
body durſt tell the King ſo cruel a truth. 
Madame Maintenon was at laſt obliged to 
take upon herſelf the office, to inform his 
Majeity that he was no longer invincible. 

The Duke of Marlborough, at his firſt 
appearance in the houſe of peers, after his 
return to England, was honoured with a 
very extraordinary eulogium, pronounced 
by the Lord Keeper the 15th of December, 
1704. 

7 of the ſame nature was 
preſented to the Duke by a committee of 
the houſe of commons. That houſe took 
into conſideration his great ſervices, and 
in an addreſs to the Queen, beſought her 
Majeſty to conſider of tome proper means 


to perpetuate the memory of ſuch noble 


actions. In a few days. ſhe gave them to 


underſtand by a meſlage, that ſhe was in- 


clined to grant the intereſt of the crown 
in the honour and manor of Woodſtock, 
and hundred of Wooton, to the Duke of 
Mar!borough and his heirs; and that, as 
the lientenancy and rangerſhip of the 
parks, with the rents and profits of the 
manors and hundreds, were granted for 
two lives, ſhe wiſhed that incumbrance 
could be removed. A bill was immediately 
brought in, enabling the Queen to beſtow 
thoſe honours and inanors on the Duke of 
Marlborough and his heirs; and the Queen 
was deſired to advance the ſum for clearing 
the incumbrances. She not only complied 


The court- of Verſailles, hitherto || 
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three days after, the Duke of Marlborough 
was entertained by the city of London. 
Marechal de Tallard, with the other 
French generals made priſoners in the 
battle, were immediately after their ar- 
rival in England, conducted by the royal 
regiment of horſe guards to Nottingham 
and Litchfield, where they were treated 
with great reſpect, and allowed the privi- 
lege of riding ten miles around the places 
of their confinement. Tallard remained 
at Nottingham till the year 1712. 

The Emperor was not wanting on his 
part to perpetuate. the memory of this glo- 


rious victory; he cauſed a ſtately pillar to 


be erected on the field of battle, with an 
inſcription on it concluding with theſe 
words, | 


Exercitui victori, cum immortali gloria, imperavit 
JohANNESs, Dux DE MaRLBOROVGEH, ANGLUS, 


BLOIS. A city of Orleanois in France; 
and was taken by the Hugonots in the 
civil wars. It was afterwards taken and 
ſacked by the Duke of Guile, in 1552; 


| who, with his brother the Cardinal, was 
cut off in this city, by order of Henry III. 


of France. , | 
BLOREHEA'TH, BATTLE AT. In Stafford- 
ſhire, about a mile from Drayton in Shrop- 
ſhire. At the head of the river Snow, 
which is in the nighbourhood, a ſtone is 
ſet up to the memory of James, Lord 
Audley. This battle was one of thoſe, 
occaſioned by the differences between the 


Houſes of York and Lancaſter, in the reign 
of Henry VI. To avoid repetition, we 
| ſhall refer the reader for the motives, to 
the firſt battle at St. ALBAn's. The 
Duke of York, after that battle, was re- 
ceived at court very graciouſly ; but ſtill 
that nobleman and his adherents, dreaded 
ſome perfidy on the part of Queen Mar- 
garet. They left the court on various pre- 
tences. Not long after this, happened an 


with this addreſs, but likewiſe ordered 
the comptroller of her works, to build in 
Woodſtock park, a magnificent palace for 
the Duke and his heirs, upon a plan much 
more ſolid than beantiful. This noble 
pile is decorated with exquiſite paintings 
of the battle, &c. and is known by the 
name of Blenheim Houle. And medals 
were not wanting to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this great battle. 

On the 3d day of January, 1705, the 
colours and ſtandards taken at Blenheim, - 
were fet up in Weſtminſter-hall; and 


incident which occaſioned another rupture. 
One of the ſervants of the Earl of War- 
wick, chanced to quarrel with another of 
N bp” the 
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their meaſures accordingly. 
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the King's, who was wounded in the fray ; 


the reſt of the King's domeſtics armed 
themſelves, in order to take revenge, but | 


the delinquent eſcaped. However, they 


fell upon the Earl's train, and even attempt- | 


ed to attack his perſon, but he baffled 
their efforts, and got ſafe to his barge, 
which was waiting for him on the Thames, 
to carry him into the city, after having 
{een ſeveral of his followers {lain in his 


defence. He did not donbt but it was all 


an artifice of Margaret's to kill him, and 
he was ſoon confirmed in his opinion; for 
he heard that the King had iſſued out a 
warrant to commit him to the Tower. 
Upon which he retired to his father, the 
Earl of Saliſbury, to conſult about mea- 
ſures to be taken againſt the Queen. . The 
father and ſon agreed in opinion, that this 
attack was a ſnare laid by Margaret for the 
life of Warwick; and that as this noble- 
man was the idol of the ſoldiery, they 
ſhould make it a pretence for declaring 
open war againit the Queen and her adhe- 
rents. In thele ſentiments they viſited 
the Duke of York, who adopted their 
ideas on this Cabject, and they concerted 
Warwick 
went to Calais, in order to ſecure that 
fortreſs; and York began to levy forces in 
Wales; while Saliſbury aſſembled between 
5 and 6909 men; with whom, he intended 
to advance to London, and demand ſatiſ- 


faction for the outrage committed againſt. 


his fon Warwick. 

Meanwhile Margaret ſet out with the 
King, on a progreſs into the counties of 
Warwick, Staſford, and Cheſter, in order 
to conciliate the affections of the people, 
and by means of her artful behaviour, and 
tamed aflability, formed a ſtrong aſſocia- 
tion in behalf of herſelf, Underſtanding 
that the Earl of Saliſbury had raiſed a 
body of forces, and was on his march to 
join the Duke of York in Herefordſhire, 
ſhe granted a commiſlion to the Lord Aud- 
ley, to aſſembhle troops, and prevent the 


junction of theſe noblemen. He accord- 


ingly levied 10,009 men, with whom he | 


; 
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advanced againſt Saliſbury, who had pro- 


ceeded as far as Bloreheath. Here the two 
armies came within ſight of each other, 
and the Ear], though his forces were not 
above half the number of the enemy, re- 
ſolved to give them battle. They were 
poſted by a rivulet; and on the 23d day 
of September, 1459, Saliſbury made a feint 

of retreating, as if he had been afraid of 
an attack. Audley, on this ſuppoſition, 


paſſed the rivulet with great precipitation, 


in order to purſue the fugitives; and when 
part of his troops had crofled the brook, 
the Earl wheeling about all on a ſudden, 
fell upon them with ſuch impetuoſity be- 
fore they could form, that after an ob- 
ſtinate engagement that laſted near five 
hours, the royaliſts were totally defeated, 
with the loſs of their general, and 2400 
men ſlain upon the field of battle. "The 
Cheſhire men are ſaid, by Hollingſhed, to 
be the greateſt ſufferers. They wore 
this day little ſilver ſwans, in compliance 
with an order from the Queen, who had 
diſtributed them to the gentlemen of that 

county. 

Saliſbury having has opened his paſ- 
ſage, marched into Wales, where he 
Joined the Duke of York, who was em- 
ployed in raiſing an army for the proſecu- 


tion of his deſign. But Henry ſoon after- 


wards publiſhed a proclamation, promi- 
{ing a pardon to all the inſurgents that 
would lay down their arms and fubmit. 
It had a ſurpriſing effect. The malecon- 
tent lords ſoon found themſelves abandoned 
by the principal part of the army. Upon 
which they reſolved to retire, ſome to Ire- 
land, and others to Calais. But though 
the rebellion was quelled for this time, it 
was not long before another rupture broke 
out. See NOR THAMP TON. 
BOISLEDUC, siEGE or, called by the 
Dutch HzRTOGENBOSCH. A ſtrong town 


| of Brabant, ſituated on the river Domel, 


about 43 miles north-eaſt from Antwerp. 
In the year 1629, when the nobility of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands were ready to revolt, 


Freder ick Henry, Pri ince of Orange, reſolved 
10 
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to turn theſe, diviſions to his own advan- 
tage; and ſeeing he had a favourable op- 
portunity, he with 30,000 men, all on a 
judden appeared before Boiſleduc, the gar- 
riſon of which conſiſted of about 3000 men, 
under the command of Baron Grobendonk, 
who, refuſing to ſurrender, the Prince be- 
ſieged the town. The firſt 14 days paſted 
without anything remarkable; the Go- 
vernor contenting himſelf with being a 
ſpectator of the Prince's extraordinary art 
and induſtry, in fortifying his camp, who 
opened his trenches on the 27th of May, 
1629, and in a few days took the the forts 
Iſabella and Anthony by ſtorm. Groben- 
donk ſeemed now awakened out of his le- 
thargy, he made ſeveral brave and well- 
conducted fallies, in ſome of which he was 
ſo ſucceſsful as to deſtroy the works of 
the beſiegers, and let open the fluices : 
the joy for theſe little advantages, was 
heightened by more important news, that 
Count de Bergen, with an army of 25,000, 
was marching to his relief. On the 27th 
of June the Count appeared, and attempted 
to force the Prince's lines, but having re- 
ceived three repulſes, drew off, leaving a 
good number of the killed and wounded. 
He afterwards, in conjunction with Mon- 
tecuculi, made ſeveral attempts to draw 
the Prince off the ſiege, by invading the 
Dutch territories; but all in vain, he 
ſeemed bent on this particular enterprize, 
his reſolution was fixed in gaining his 
point, even though it ſhould be at the ex- 
pence of his dominions. 'The fire was re- 
newed with redoubled vigour on both 


ſides, deſperate ſallies were made, and con- 


ſiderable breaches, moſt of the cannon on 
the ramparts were diſmounted, and the 
town lay open to an aſſault in fix places, 
when the Governor deſired to capitulate 
= | ; 
on the 14th day of September. The gar- 
riſon was reduced to 1200 men, in want 
of proviſions and ammunition. The be- 
ſiegers are ſaid to have loſt gooo men in 
this ſiege. This town has ſince continued 
in the hands of the Dutch, who have fo 
improved its natural fortifications, that 
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| now it is ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt town in 


Brabant. L | 

BOLOGNA, sIEGE or. The capital of 
the Bologneſe in Italy, ſituated in one of 
the moſt fruitful plains of that country, 
on {ſeveral ſmall rivulets, and a navigable 
canal about 50 miles north from Florence. 
The city in general is magnificent and 
beautiful. Its churches and monaſteries 
are richly ornamented with ſeveral coſtly 
paintings, well worthy the obſervation of 
every curious traveller. The town is ſub- 
ject to the Pope, and governed by his Vice- 
Legate. 'The Holy Sce, in order to regain 
the territories it had loſt in the fourteenth 
century, formed a deſign upon Bologna, at 
this time poſſeſſed by the French. The 
Viceroy of Naples, commander of the 
Confederate troops in the ſervice of the 
Church, appeared before it on the 26th of 
January, 1512. On the 28th, his batteries 
began to play; part of the wall was beaten 
down, and ſome ſoldiers got into a tower, 


where they diſplayed their colours; but 


were ſoon drove out again by the be- 
ſieged. 

Count Peter Navarro finiſhed a mine, 
and having ſet fire to it, part of the wall 
of the city was lifted up, ſo that they 
without ſaw thoſe in the town, and the 
townſmen thoſe in the field under the 
wall; yet it fell again into the fame place, 
and ſettled as faſt as at firſt, This was 
looked upon as a miracle, as well in itſelf, 
as becauſe adjoining to the inſide of the 
wall was a chapel, held in great venera- 
tion, called the Baracan, which, like the 


reſt, was blown up and ſettled again. 


On the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of : 
February, the ſnow fell withbut inter- 
miſſion, which gave the Freneh General, 
encamped in the neighbourhood, an op- 
portunity of throwing himſelf into the 
city with a good body of men undiſcovered; 

The beſiegers now began to deſpair of 


maſtering the place, eſpecially as the. wea- 


ther continued ſo ſevere; therefore it was 
reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, and garriſon the 
neighbouring towns with the troops. They 
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are {aid to have loſt near 4000 men in this 
fruitleſs attempt, for which the General 
did not eſcape a large ſhare of cenſure from 
the public in general. 

BOM BAT, ATTEMPT ON, in 1673. It is 
an Iſland, and ſituated on the weſt coaſt of 
the peninſula of India, within the Ganges 
and Mogul Empire in Aſia. This year it 
was attacked by the Dutch, who were 
obliged to deſiſt from their enterprize, 
ſaying the place was as ſtrong as the devil, 
there being then mounted 120 cannon in 
the Fort, 20 more in convenient places, 
and 60 field pieces to attend the militia, 
which at that time conſiſted of 300 Eng- 
liſh, 900 Portugueſe under Engliſh com- 
manders, and 300 Bandarines, who looked 
after the adjoining cocoa woods, beſides 


7000 more who ſerved to make a ſhew, 


and 3 Engliſh men of war in the harbour. 


Sir George Oxenden, who commanded | 


there, cut a trench in the rock afterwards; 
which brought the ſea round the Fort. 

. BONA, a Cape on the Barbary ſhore in 
the Mediterranean 'Sea, and off which 
place, on the 18th of January, 1695, fix 
Britiſh frigates, ſent on a cruiſe by Admiral 
Ruſſel (who that year wintered in the Me- 
diterranean with the grand fleet), fell in 
with two French men of war, the Content 
of 70 guns, and the Trident of 60. Capt. 
Killegrew, who acted as Commodore in 
the Plymouth, engaged them both for more 

than an hour, before any of the others 
could come up, and fell in the action. The 

Falmouth, Capt. Grantham, coming up, 
kept them engaged another hour, at which 

time the reſt of the frigates coming into 
action, obliged the enemy to ſeparate and 
try to eſcape. The Content was purſued 
by the Carliſle, Newcaſtle, and Southamp- 
ton, and the Trident by the Falmouth and 

Adventure ; the Plymouth was obliged to 
bear away for Meſſina, having loſt her fore- 
topmaſt. The chaſe continued all night, 
and part of the next day, the French main- 
taining a running fight all the time; at 
laſt, both ſhips being diſabled, and many of 
their men killed, among whom was the 
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Chevalier PAulnoy, Captain of the Con- 
tent, they ſtruck. 

BONA, a town ſituated on the Mediter- 


ranean Sea, about 200 miles eaſt of Algiers, 
and was taken by the Emperor Charles 


V. But the 'Turks retook it and diſ- 


mantled it. 

BONN, SIEGE oF. A city of Germany, 
in the Electorate of Cologne, ſituated on 
the weſt ſhore of the river Rhine, 12 miles 
ſouth from Cologne. In May of the ycar 
1588, the Duke of Parma detached the 
Prince of Chymay with a large body of 
troops, to beſiege this place, but the Go- 
vernor Otto, Baron de Politz, making a 
more vigorous reſiſtance than he expected, 
the Duke was obliged to reinforce him 
with another body of troops, under the 
command of the Earl of Manſteldt. Theſe 
two Commanders agreed to turn the ſiege 
into a blockade, and in September, the 
garriſon capitulated on honourable con- 
ditions, rather neceſſitated by famine than 
the vigour of the aſſailants. 

This city, having, by the Elector of 
Cologne, been put into the hands of Lonis 
XIV. William, Prince of Orange, after- 
wards King of Great Britain, being at war 
with that Monarch, he in the year 1673, 
after the taking of Naerden, ſecured the 
frontiers of Holland with part of his army, 
and with the reſt marched along the Rhine 
into Germany. Not far from Bonn, he 
joined his troops with thoſe under Mon- 
tecuculi, and they undertook the ſiege of 
Bonn. On the 4th of November the 
trenches were opened, and on the 11th 
they carried by aſſault an half moon, be- 
fore the gate of Cologne; in which action 
Count Schellard, the Governor, was killed, 
with the greateſt part of his regiment. 
Next day three mines being ready to 
ſpring, and the beſiegers preparing to give 
a general aſſault, the garriſon thought pro- 
per to capitulate. The taking of this place 
obliged Louis to withdraw his troops, and 
evacuate all that part of the Netherlands 
he had conquered, except Meaſtricht. 

. 4 
In 
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In the year 1689, when the Elector of 
Brandenburg had made himſelf maſter of 
Keyſerſwaert, he laid ſiege to Bonn, which 
had been the year before 1{urpriſed by the 
Cardinal Furſtemberg, but his operations 
were retarded, by being obliged to make 
detachments to aſfiſt in other conqueſts, 
and the garriſon making frequent allies, 
ſometimes with ſuch ſucceſs, as to even 
alarm his whole camp, in Which, however, 
they commonly loſt a great many men. 
Wben General Scoening arrived in his 
camp, with a large re- inforcement, the 
ſiege was carried on with more vigour, 
and the approaches were brought to the 
very foot of the counterſcarp, which was 
carried by aſſault, together with the horn- 
work and half-moon, and had the breach 
been wide enough for four men abreaſt, 
the Bradenburghers had entered the town 
pell-mell. However, they lodged them- 
ſelves on the counterſcarp, and prepared 
next day to take the city by ſtorm, being 
maſter of all the outworks: which the 
Governor, Baronde Hasfield, being informed 
of, offered to capitulate. After ſome diſ- 
putes, the articles were ſettled, which 
were no way favourable to the garriſon. 

In the town was found, incloſed in a 
yault, an iron cheſt full of gold medals, 
valued at 100,000 crowns, The Duke of 
Schomberg's very rich baggage was alſo 
found in this city, and reſtored to his 
Grace. In 1702, Bonn ſtood out for its 
elector, i in the French intereſt, 

In April, of the year 1703, the Duke of 
of Marlborough ordered it to be inveſted 
by a large body of troops, under Lieutenant- 
general Bulau. The preparations for be- 
ſieging it were as great as if the Confe- 
derates intended to take a whole kingdom 
by aſſault. The town was very furiouſly 
bombarded from 9 mortars and 500 pieces 

of cannon. In four days after the trenches 
were opened, the fort was carried by ſtorm, 
and all the men who defended it put to 
the ſword, except a few who eſcaped i in a 
little boat. The town only remaining in 


the enemy's hands, the Prince of Heſſe and 


ducted fally, and baffled their effort. 
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General Dedem were ordered to carry it 
by aſſault, if poſſible; but the Marquis 
d'Alegre, the Governor, made a well con- 
How- 
ever, by the ſuperiority of the Confede- 
rates, he was repulſed in his turn, and the 
Prince of Heſſe purſued him to the coun- 
terſcarp, and took it by ſtorm, and in leſs 
than an hour, made a lodgement on it. 
The batteries of the beſiegers were plied 
ſo briſkly, that the town was on fire in 
many places, and the walls were little bet- 
ter than an heap of rubbiſh. At length 
M.d' Alegre, ſeeing the place was no longer 
tenable, ſurrendered on honourable con- 


ditions, after a very noble and vigorous: 


defence, from the 24th day of April, to the 
15th day of May. The number of men 
killed on either ſide is not exactly known, 
there were at leaſt 2000 between them, 
two-thirds of which number belonged to 
the Confederates. 

BORDENTOWN rAk EN. A place ſo 
called, ſituated on the Delaware, in Ame- 
rica, General Howe, who had taken Phi- 
ladelphia, hearing that the Americans had 
advanced 4 armed gallies down the Dela- 
ware, between Bordentown and Briſtol, 
detached, the 6th of May 1778, under the 
command of Capt. Henry, the Huſſar, Corn- 
wallis, Ferret, and Philadelphia gallies, 
with the Viper and Pembroke armed 
ſchooners, 4 gun boats, and 18 flat boats, 
in which were embarked the 2d battalion 
of light infantry, with 2 field pieces, under 
the command of Major Maitland of the 
Marines. At, 10 o'clock at night they 
procceded from Philadelphia up the Dela- 
ware, but the wind being down the river, 
with much rain, they were obliged to 
come to an anchor till five o'clock in the 
morning, when they got under way, and 
failed up the river. At noon, being a- 
breaſt of White-Hill, the gallies, . armed 
veſſels and gun-boats covered the landing 
of the troops, which was performed with- 
out oppoſition. At this place the Waſhing- 
ton and Effingham rebel frigates, (the for- 

mer pierced for 32, and the latter for 28 


2 Jguns) 
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guns). were burnt, with a brig and a ſloop. 
The troops then marched, took poſſeſſion 
of Bordentown, and deſtroyed a battery of 

ſix- pounders; whereupon the fleet pro- 
ceeded to that place and burnt two new 
ſhips, one of which was pierced for 18 
guns, one privateer ſloop for 10 guns, with 
10 ſail of brigs, ſchooners, and ſloops; ſeveral 
ſtorehouſes, containing proviſions, artillery 
ſtores, camp equipage, and ſome tobacco 
were burnt at the ſame time. This ſer- 
vice being executed, the boats proceeded 
up Croſswell Creek, and burnt the Sturdy 
Beggar privateer of 18 guns, and 8 fail of 
brigs, ſloops, and ſchooners. The troops 
then embarked, and landed on the Penſyl- 
vania fide of the river, where they reſted 
that night. 

At 5 in the morning, on the gth, the 
gallies and gun boats, &c. rowed up Biles- 
Iſland Creek, and burnt one new {ſchooner 
pierced for 14 guns, one new ſloop for 16 
guns, one old {ſchooner for 10 guns, one old 
large ſloop for 16 guns, and two large new 
oops. 

The rebel gallies in Watſon's Creek on 

the Jerſey ſhore were found ſunk and hid 
at low water. 
At noon the troops marched to Briſtol, 
- firſt burning 2 ſloops at the ferry, and the 
gallies, gun boats, and flat boats, proceeded || 
down the river to embark there, which 
was done at 6 o'clock in the evening, after 
burning a ſhip and brig at that place. The 
Philadelphia galley, Viper, and Pembroke 
armed {chooners, with 2 gun boats, burnt 
the remaining veſlels, conſiſting of 4 new 
ſhips, one new brig, and an old ſchooner. 

The whole number of veſſels deſtroyed 
were 44 ſail, and at 6, o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 6th, the armament returned to 
Philadelphia, without loſing a man. 

BORHOWED, action near, in 1227. 
'This city is ſituated on the frontiers of 
Denmark, and is remarkable for a battle 
fought near it by Waldemar II. King of 
Denmark, againſt Adolphus, Count of Hol- 


ſtein, the Archbiſhop of Bremen, Albert 


Duke of Saxony, and the Counts of Meck- 


| 
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x lenburg, of Schwerin, and of Oldenburg, 
who during the time Waldemar was con- 
fined in the fortreſs of Daneberg, by the 
treachery of Henry, Count of Schwerin, 
| had deſpoiled him of great part of his do- 
minions. The Danes in this action per- 
formed prodigies of valour, but being de- 
ſerted by the Ditmarſes, who turned their 
arms againſt them, they were obliged to 
retreat. The King was thrown from his 
horſe, and loſt an eye, and both parties ſuf- 

fered greatly in the battle. 

BORKHOLM, city oF, TAKEN in 1 519. 
It is ſituated in the iſland of Oeland, be- 
longing to the Swedes, in the Baltic Sca, 
and this place among others revolting from 
Chriſtian II. King of Denmark (alſo at that 
time King of Sweden), it was taken by 
aſſault by. that Monarch. 

BORNHOLM, ISLAND OF, PILLAGED in 
1509. It is ſituated in the Baltic Sea, 
and is included in the dioceſe of Seeland, 
in Denmark. It was attacked and pil- 
laged. by the fleet belonging to the regen-. 
cy of Lubec, who had entered into an 
alliance with Sweden againſt Denmark. 
In 1564, the Swedes took a convoy of 
merchantmen off this iſland, belonging to 


the Danes, and the next year the ſame 


Admiral (Nicholas Horn) defeated the 
Daniſh fleet off here, and took their ad- 
miral. This iſland in 1645, was totally 
reduced by the Swediſh General Helm 
Wrangel, and continued in the poſleſſion 
of the Swedes till 1658, when the inha- 
bitants maſlacred the Swediſh garriſon, and 
reſtored the iſland to the Danes. 
BOROUGH-BRIDGE, BATTLE AT. A 
town of the North-Riding of Yorkfhire, 
ſituated on the river Eure, over which 
it has a bridge. It lies about three miles 
from Rippon, and fifteen north-weſt from 
York. There is ſcarce a nation under the 
ſun that has been more diſtracted by civil 
wars than England; we have now before 
us the riſe, progreſs, and extinction of 
one of thoſe inteſtine feuds, a brief rela- 


tion of which we ſhall preſent the reader 


with, as it ſerves to illuſtrate this article. 
In 
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In the year 1321, during the reign of 
Edward II. the two D'Eſpenſers, whe were 
his favourites, ſo far ingratiated themſelves 
into his eſteem, as to be able to maintain 
an abſolute authority over the whole realm. 
They were arbitrary, proud, and avari- 
cious. They uſurped the lands belonging 
to many of the Barons; ſeized their caſtles; 
and by dint of threats, extorted them to 
confirm their poſſeſſions. The Lords of 
the Welch marſhes ſtood up in defence of 
their privileges, ſeeing theſe rapacious fa- 
vourites were bent on depriving them of 
all their poſſeſſions. They took the field, 


_ 


and ſent a meſſage to the King, demanding | 


that he would diſmiſs them, or commit 
them into cuſtody, that they might anſwer 
for the crimes laid to their charge, other- 
wiſe they would renounce their allegiance, 
and do juſtice to the criminals by their 
own authority. Edward deſired the Ba- 
rons to meet him at Glouceſter; they re- 
fuſed; but marched at the head of a nume- 
rous army into London, where they obliged 
the King to condemn his favourites to per- 
petual exile. 

The King could not digeſt this affront, 
yet he ſtifled the ſeeds of reſentment in his 
heart, till he received another inſult upon 
his dignity, which awakened all his anger. 
His Queen, in a journey of devotion to 
Canterbury, ſent her officers to demand a 
lodging at the caſtle of Leeds, belonging 
to Bartholomew Badleſmere, one who had 
joined thediſcontented Barons. "The Queen 
was refuſed admittance, and the domeſtic 
told, that he might go and provide a lodging 
for his miſtreſs elſewhere. She went her- 
{elf to the gate, but received a flat denial 
from the wife of Badleſmere, he being not 
at home. The Queen complained of this 
affair to the King, who, incenſed at this 
outrage, with a body of forces, immedi- 
ately inveſted the caſtle and took it, and 
executed the garriſon, with their officers, 
as traitors. The D'Eſpenſers, encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, returned to court, where 
they were very cordially received. The 
Earl of Lancalter, who was their avowed 


=== 
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enemy, could not look on this ſtep with- 
out indignation. He loudly exclaimed. 
againſt the perfidy of Edward; ſaying, his 
ſubjects could not depend upon his promiſe, 
nor even his oath. Edward more and 
more exaſperated againſt the Barons, re- 
ſolved to chaſtiſe them at the head of his 
army. He reduced many of their caſtles; 
took the town of Glouceſter; burned thoſe 
of Elmſly and Henly; and ravaged the ad- 
jacent country. The Earl of Lancaſter in 
the meantime aſſembled all his troops, 
with thoſe of the diſcontented Barons, in 
Yorkſhire. E 

Edward, the year following, 1322, 
marched into the north, in order to give 
the Earl of Lancaſter battle. That Prince, 
when he had taken a full view of Edward's 
troops, retired with precipitation, finding 
their number to be vaſtly ſuperior to his 
own. Robert, Lord Holland, coming up 
with a reinforcement of 50 men to the 
Earl, immediately after his retreat, and 
concluding he was defeated and taken, 
ſubmitted to the King, and was ſent pri- 
ſoner to Dover. The caſtles of Kenilworth 
and 'Tutbury, ſurrendered at diſcretion ; 
and the Earls of Kent and Surry, purſued 
the fugitives to Pontefract Caſtle, alſo be- 
longing to the Earl of Lancaſter, ' wo 
threw in a reinforcement, and continued 
his flight, in hopes of finding refuge in the 
Scottiſh army: but when he reached Bo- 
rough-bridge, he found Sir Simon Warde; 
and Sir Andrew de Harcla, Governors of 
York and Carliſle, ready to oppoſe his paſ- 
ſage, at the head of an army, which they 
had raiſed for that purpoſe, by his Majeſty's 
order. Lancaſter and Hereford, finding 
themſelves thus hemmed in between two 
bodies of the enemy, reſolved to force the 
bridge before their purſuers ſhould come 
up. In this reſolution he attacked the 
enemy, who were poſted on the other ſide 
of the bridge, but his troops being {ſeized 
with a panic, ran away at the ſecond onſet. 
Hereford attempted to ford the river, but 
he was killed before he could mount his 
hörſe by a Welch ſoldier, who with his 
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ſword ran him through the belly. His 
followers diſpirited, abandoned the place 
of action, and ſought for refuge in the 
town. Roger de Clifford, in bringing 
them off, was dangerouſly wounded, The 
Earl of Lancaſter endeavoured to pals at 
another ford, but finding it guarded by 
the enemy, he attempted to bribe Harcla 
to connive at his paſtage. That officer re- 
jected his offers with diſdain. He con- 
cluded a peace with him till next morning, 
and returned to Borough-bridge, inſtead 
of making a bold effort to repel the enemy, 
to whom he was greatly ſuperior in num- 
ber. 


town early in the morning, took Lancaſter, 
with above 100 barons, bannerets, and 
knights, without the leaſt reſiſtance. Be- 
ſides theſe, a great number of gentlemen 
were taken and conveyed to York ; though 
many changed their apparel for rags, and 
eſcaped in the diſguiſe of beggars. 
Edward was now bleſſed with an oppor- 
tunity of glutting his revenge againſt his 
moſt formidable adverſary, and he enjoyed 
it with all the triumph of a weak mind, 
that never harboured one ſentiment of ge- 
neroſity. He proceeded to the Earls caſtle 
at Pontefract, which ſurrendered upon 
the firſt news of his misfortune, and ſend- 
ing for the priſoner from York, ordered 
him to be lodged one night in a tower, 
which he was ſaid to have built as a priſon 
for his Majeſty. He was now forſaken by 
his popularity in ſuch a manner, that his 
own vaſlals inſulted him in the ſtreets of 
Pontefract, through which he was conveyed 
to the caſtle, 'They reviled him in the 
moſt abuſive terms, and in deriſion ſtyled 
him King Arthur; a fictitious name, which 
he aſſumed in his correſpondence with 
Scotland. | | 
In the morning after his arrival, he was 
brought into the prefence of the King, 
who upbraided him with his pride, inſo- 
lence, and treaſon. A kind of court-mar- 
tial being conſtituted by the Earls of Kent, 
Richmond, Pembroke, Surry, Arundel, 


Harcla was joined in the night by 
the Sheriff of Yorkſhire, and entering the 


| 


Londoner. 


ring the revolt of the Barons. 
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Athol, and Angus, he was found guilty of 
appearing in arms againſt the King at Bur- 


ton and. Borough-bridge, and condemned 
to be drawn, hanged, and quartered, as a 


traitor. In conſideration of his being a 
Prince of the blood, his ſentence was 
changed into decapitation, and executed 
immediately after condemnation, with every 
mark of diſgrace. He was mounted on a 
meagre horſe, without ſaddle or bridle, 
conveyed through Pontefract, with an 
hood upon his head, to an eminence at 
the diſtance of a mile from the town; 
where he was ordered to ſtand with his 
face towards Scotland, and beheaded by a 
The ſame ſentence was de- 
nounced againſt Warin de File, William 
Tonchet, 'Thomas Maudnet, Henry de 
Bradebourne, William Fitz-Williams, Wil- 
liam Cheyney, Joſſelin de Deinville, and 
the Lords Mowbray and Clifford, who un- 
derwent the pains and penalties of the law 
without mitigation. The life of Hugh de 
Audley was ſaved, becauſe he had married 
the King's niece. John de Boutetourt, 


John de Kingſton, Nicholas de Percy, 


John de Montravers, and William Tanſc], 
eſcaped to the continent. Ihe Lord Badleſ- 


mere, and Bertram de Aſhburnam, were 


drawn, hanged, and quartered, at Canter- 
bury : Sir T. Colepepper ſuffered the ſame 
death at Wincheſter : John Giffard, and 
Sir Roger Elmeſbruge, were executed at 
Glouceſter ; Stephen Barret at Swaneſeye; 
William Fleming at Cardiff; Henry de 
I'zeys at London; Sir Francis Aldenham 
at Windſor ; and others at different places 
of the kingdom. 'This hecatomb being 
devoted to the vengeance of the King and 
his miniſters, the two D'Eſpenſers were 
amply compenſated with ſeveral rich ma- 
nors, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained du- 
The elder 
D'Eſpenſer was created Earl of Wincheſ⸗ 
ter; and Andrew de Harcla rewarded for 
his ſervices, with the earldom of Carliſle. 
Thus ended a rebellion, which was raiſed 
without any deſign of dethroning, or per- 
haps of doing him the leait injury, but 

only 
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only to ſecure the privileges and poſſeſſions 
of the people. The eſpouſers of this cauſe 
we find facrificed to the reſentment of a 
weak monarch, and two capricious cour- 
tiers. Such were the conlequences of 
this battle. | 
BOS'TON, BATTLE NEAR, 
having made a great progreſs in eſtabliſhing 
themſelves in Britain, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of the Britons and Armoricans un- 
der Arthur ho lately having received 
the aſſiſtance of 15,000 that landed at 
Southampton, was by him ſurpriſed whilſt 
befieging Lincoln, that they were not 
able to continue the ſiege, or raiſe it, 
without hazarding a battle, which proved 
fatal to the Saxons near Boſton. Cerdic, 
the Saxon General, being defeated, was 
forced to ſhelter himſelf in the foreſt Ce- 
lidon, till he found means to retire to the 
weſtern coaſt, having loſt in the battle 
above 6000 men. 
BOSTON, cirY or, TAKEN IN 1776. 
It is ſituated in the county of Suffolk in 
North America, and is the metropolis of 
the province of New England. March 2d, 
this year, the Provincials under General 
Waſhington, began to bombard the town 
from a place called Phipps's Farm ; and on 
the 3d, they opened a twenty-four pound 
battery in Dorcheſter Neck, which annoyed 
the King's army in the town very much, 
On the 5th, General Howe, Commander in 
Chief of the King's forces, embarked fix 
regiments to attack this battery; but a 
ſtrong eaſterly wind preventing the men 
of war from ſupporting them, it was 
thought adviſeable to deſiſt. "The next 
day the attempt was renewed ; but the 
battery was found fo ſtrong, the troops 
returned without effecting any thing. In 
the meantime, the Americans had thrown 
near 100 bombs into the town, and did 
conſiderable execution by the fire from 
their battery. Seeing this, General Howe 
got ſome of the fele&t men to repair to 
General Waſhington, to inform him, that 
if the fire continued, he muſt burn the 
town to cover his retreat. Two of the 
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capital, and ſeize the crown. 
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ſelect men having had a conference with 
General Waſhington, went back, and the 
firing ceaſed immediately. General Howe 
then began his embarkation. The refugees 
went firſt, not being ſuffered to carry any 
thing but neceſſaries. The mortars and 
heavy artillery could not be ſhipped off, 
therefore they were attempted to be de- 
{troyed, as well as all the {mall arms be- 
longing to the town. But while this 
work was about, a deſerter coming in, 
and informing the General that Waſhington 
was for a general ſtorm, all the troops em- 
barked immediately, leaving the artillery, 
ſtores, &c. damaged only, as the hurry 
and confuſion would admit. This haſte in 
evacuating the town, was occaſioned by 
the Provincial army beginning to ſtation . 
themſelves on Hog and Needle Iſlands, and 
their preparations to attack Caſtle William, 
which had they ſucceeded in, would have 
enabled them to command the harbour, 
and deſtroy the fleet. Therefore General 
Howe diſmantled and blew up Caſtle Wil- 
liam, and then proceeded with the whole 
fleet for Hallifax. The terms of the two 
Generals were not made known ;. but it is 
ſuppoſed nothing was to have been de- 
{troyed, and this breach of Howe's deter- 
mined Waſhington to ſtorm the town. 
BOSWORTH, BATTLE AT. A {inall 
market town in Leiceſterſhire, ſituated 11 
miles ſonth-weſt from Leiceſter. Richard 
III. having by his tyranny and cruelty 
rendered himſelf odious to the nation, that 
even the Yorkiſts were incenſed againſt 
him, while the Lancaſtrians made every 


effort they were able towards dethroning 
| him. 


Their emiſſaries were ſent, and in- 
ſtructed to excite inſurrections in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, in order to divide 
troops, and diſtract his atten- 
tion, while Henry, Earl of Richmond, 
ſhould invade the kingdom, proceed to the 
The Duke 
of Buckingham, who was at the head of 
this ſcheme, uſed every art to elude the 
vigilance of Richard; who ſuſpected ſome 
miſchicf, though be was ignorant of the 
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quarter from which the ſtorm impended. 
But the fatigues and neceſſities Bucking- 
ham's adherents underwent, ſoon diſpirited 
them, and notwithſtanding all his remon- 
ſtrances and entreaties, the deſertion was 
ſo great, that at length he was left with 
one domeſtic only. In this forlern ſitua- 
tion, he ſaw no other reſource than that 
of concealing himſelf, until he ſhould be 
able to take other mecafures: he therefore 
retired to the houſe of one Baniſter, Who 
had lived in his ſervice, and owed his all 


to the bounty of the Duke and his father. 


Richard was no ſooner informed of the diſ- 
perſion bf his enemies, than he publiſhed a 
proclamation, ſetting the price of 10001. 
on the Duke's head; and Baniſter was ſuch 
an ungrateful wretch, as to betray his 
maſter and benefactor for the reward. 
The Duke was carried to Shrewſbury, 


and there beheaded, without any form of 


proceſs. - | 

The Earl of Richmond ſtil continued 
to think his affairs in England proſperous, 
notwithſtanding this ſevere check, which 
rather exaſperated than diſpirited him ; 
and Richard, on the contrary, thought 
it would make ſuch an impreſſion upon all 
his enemies, that none would dare to op- 


poſe his meaſures, and with this view he 


laid up his fleet, which had been equipped 
to oppoſe the deſigns of Richmond, who 
ſeizing this opportunity, embarked his 
troops at Harfleur, and in fix days, arrived 
in-Milford-haven. Next day he advanced 
to Haverford, where he was received 
amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants: 


from hence he diſpatched an expreſs to his 


mother, with an account of his arrival and 
intended march to London: then he ſent 
intimation to his friends to join him upon 
his route, and ſet out for Shrewfbury, 
where he propoled to paſs the Severne. 


Richard being informed of his landing, 


ordered Sir Thomas Herbert to aſſemble 
the militia of Wales, and ſtop the progreſs 


of the Earl, until he ſhould be in a condi- 


tion to march againft him: but Herbert 
having been already gained over by Rich- 
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mond's friends, allowed him to paſs un- 
moleſted. He was joined on his route by 
Sir Rees ap Thomas, the moſt powerful 
commoner in Wales, and a great number 
of gentlemen of that country; ſo that his 
army daily increaſed; and in a few days he 
arrived at Shrewſbury, which he entered 
without oppoſition. | 

Meanwhile a body of 5000 men was 
raiſed by the Lord Stanley and his brother 
Sir William, on pretence of ſerving Rich- 
ard, and they advanced to Litchfield, as 
if their deſign was to oppoſe the invader ; 
but Sir William had a private interview 
with Richmond, whom he aſſured of his 
brother's aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he could de- 
clare himſelf with any ſafety to his ſon, the 
Lord Strange, who was -detained as an 
hoſtage by the tyrant. 

The monarch had by this time aſſembled. 
his forces at Nottingham. Hearing that 
the Earl's deſign was to march to London, 
he reſolved to give him battle on his route, 
and with that view encamped between 
Leiceſter and Coventry, Henry in the 
meantime advanced to Litchfield, from 
whence the Lord Stanley retired at his 


| approach, and took poſt at Atherſtone ; 


and the Earl having taken his meaſures 
with the two brothers, continued his march 
to Leiceſter, where he propoſed to venture 
a deciſive engagement. In the neighbour- 
hood of Tamworth he dropped behind his 
army, and in a fit of muſing he Joſt his 
way, ſo that he was obliged to lic all 
night at a village, without daring to aſk . 
the road, for fear of being ſuſpected, and 
falling into the hands of his enemies. 
Next morning he made a ſhift to rejoin 
his army at Tamworth, where finding his 
friends had been greatly alarmed at his 
abſence, he told them he had gone to confer 


| with ſome noblemen, who did not chooſe 


to appear as yet in his behalf. That ſame 
day he privately viſited the Lord Stanley 
at Atherſtone: next day, being informed 
that Richard had marched from Leiceſter 
to give him battle, he ordered his troops to 
march to meet him one half of the way. - 
On 
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On the 22d day of Auguſt the two ar- 
mies came in ſight of each other, on a plain 
called Redmore, near Boſworth, which is 

rendered famous in hiſtory by the battle 
which terminated the diſpute between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Ri- 
chard's army conſiſted of 12, ooo men, well 
accoutred; the command of the van he 
conferred on the Duke of Norfolk, and he 
bimſelf took poſt in the center, with the 
crown upon his head, either as a mark of 
diſtinction, or a calling to his adverſary. 
The Earl of Richmond drew up his troops, 
amounting to 5000 men, ill armed, in two 
lines ; the command of the firſt he gave to 
the Earl of Oxford, while he himſelf con- 
ducted the other. Lord Stanley, who 
quitted Atherſtone, took poſt in a piece of 
ground fronting the interval between the 
two armies; and his brother, at the head 
of 2000 men, ſtood facing him on the other 
ſide. Richard ſuſpecting Stanley's deſign, 
ordered him to join his army; and receiv- 
ing an equivocal anſwer, would have put 
his ſon to death, had not he been diverted 
from his purpoſe by the remonſtrances of 


his generals, who obſerved that ſuch a ſa- 


crifice could be of no advantage to the 
royal cauſe, but would iufallibly provoke 
Stanley and his brother to join the foe, 
though perhaps his intention was to re- 
main neuter, and declare for the victor, 
Richard was appeaſed by theſe repreſen- 
tations;. but he committed a fatal error in 
leaving the two brothers at liberty to act 
25 they ſhould think proper: his army be- 
ing equal in number to that of Richmond 
and the Stanleys, when joined together, 
he ought to have poſted two bodies oppo- 
ſite the brothers, with orders to attack 
them if they ſhould. attempt to join the 
enemy, while he himſelf, with the remain- 
der, might have given battle to Henry. 

The two leaders having harangued 
their ſoldiers, the Earl of Richmond made 
a motion to the left, in order to avoid a 
moraſs that divided the two armies; and 
by this prudent meaſure not only ſecured 
his right flank, but gained another advan- 


B. O 8 
tage, in having the ſun at his back, while 
it ſhone full in the face of the enemy. Ri- 
chard ſeeing him approach, commanded 
the trumpets to ſound, and the battle be- 


gan with a general diſcharge of arrows, 
after which the King's army advanced to 


cloſe combat. The Lord Stanley perceiv- 
ing that the Duke of Norfolk extended 


his line to the left, in order to ſurround 


the enemy, ſuddenly joined the Earl of 
Richmond's right wing, in order to ſuſtain: 

the attack, and Norfolk ſeeing his junction, 
made a halt to cloſe the files, which had 
been too much opened for the extenſion of 
the line. The match being now pretty 
equal, the fight was renewed, though not. 
with equal. ardour,, on both ſides; the 
King's troops feemed to act with reluctance, 
and were in all probability diſpirited by 
the conduct of the two Stanleys, not know 


ing but their example might be followed 


by others in the heat of the engagement. 
On the other hand, the Earl of Oxford. 
charged them with ſuch impetuoſity, as, 
contributed to damp their courage, and fill 
their heart with deſpondence. Richard, 
in order to animate them with his preſc uc 
and example, advanced to the front of the 
battle; there perceiving his competitar, 
who had quitted the ſecond line for the 
ſame purpoſe, he couched his lance, and. 
clapping ſpurs to his horſe, ran againſt him 
with ſuch fury, that he killed his ſtandard 
bearer, Sir William Brandon, father of. 
Charles Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suf- 
folk, and unhorſed Sir John Cheney, an officer- 
remarkable for his ſtrength and proweſs. 
Henry, though he did not ſeem very cager 
to engage ſuch an antagoniſt, advanced to 
meet him, and kept him at his ſword's 
point, until they were parted by the ſol- 
diers, who interpoſed. While Richard 
made his furious cffort againſt the perſon 
of his adverſary, Sir William Stanley de- 
clared for Richmond, and attacking the 
Royaliſts in flank, drove their right wing 
upon the center, which was ſo diſordered 
by the ſhock, that it began to fly with the 
utmoſt precipitation; while the Earl or 


Northumberland; 
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Northumberland, who commanded a ſepa- | 
rate body, ſtood motionleſs, and refuſed to 
act againſt the enemy. 

The King ſeeing all his endeavours in- 
effectual to rally his troops, which were by 


this time in the utmoſt confuſion, and 


either ſcorning to outlive the diſgrace of 
an overthrow, or dreading the thought of 


falling alive into the hands of his enemy, 


ruſhed into the midſt of the battle, where 
he fought with moſt deſperate courage, 
until he was overpowered by numbers, 
and fell dead in the midſt of thoſe he had 
ſlain. Though the battle laſted about two 
hours, including the time ſpent in the pur- 
ſuit, there was not above 1000 of the Roy- 
aliſts killed on the occaſion, becauſe the 
greater part fled betimes without fighting ; 
and the Earl did not loſe above 100 men, 
of whom Sir William Brandon was the 
moſt conſiderable. On the ſide of the van- 
quiſhed, beſides Richard himſelf, the Duke 


of Norfolk loſt his life; the Lord Ferrers 


of Chertſey, Sir Richard Radcliff, and Sir 
Robert Brackenbury met with the {ame 
fate; the Earl of Surry, ſon to the Duke 
of Norfolk, was then priſoner and con- 
fined in the Tower of London, from which, 
however, he was ſoon ſet at liberty; the 
Earl of Northumberland, and ſeveral par- 
tiſans of Richard, were taken into favour, 
and others had the good fortune to eſcape ; 
but Cateſby, the infamous miniſter and 
confident of the tyrant, who had fo vil- 
lanouſly betrayed Haſtings, having fallen 
into the hands of the victors, was executed 
in two days after the battle ar Boſworth, 
with {ſome others of* the {ame ſtamp, who 
had devored themſelves to the ſervice of 
Richard. 

Immediately after the engagement, the 
Earl of Richmond fell down on his knees 
in the open field, and thanked the Almighty 
for the bleſſing he had beſtowed on his 
arms; then riding up to an eminence, he 
applauded the ſoldiers for their gallant be- 


haviour, and promiſed to reward them ac- 
cording to their deſerts. Richard's crown 
being found among the ſpoils of the field, 


— 
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was by the Lord Stanley placed upon the 
head of Henry, who was ſaluted as King 
by the whole army, and from that mo- 
ment he aſſumed the title. King Richard's 
body being ſtripped ſtark naked, covered 
with wounds, filth, and blood, was thrown 
over a horſe's back, with the arms on one 
fide, and the legs on the other, and carried 
to Leiceſter, where, after having been ex- 
poſed two days, and treated with the ut- 
moſt indignify, it was buried in the abbey 
church in a private manner; though 
Henry, in reſpect to his family, ordered a 
tomb to be erccted over his grave. 

Such was the end of Richard III. the 
moſt cruel, unrelenting tyrant that ever 
ſat on the Engliſh throne. He ſeems to 
have been an utter ſtranger to the ſofter 
emotions of the human heart, and entirely 
deſtitute of every ſocial: ſentiment; his 
ruling paſhon was ambition; for the gr ati- 
fication of which he trampled upon every 
law, whether human, or divine: but this 
thirſt of dominion was unattended with 
the leaſt mark of generofity, or any deſire 
of rendering himſelf agreeable to his fel- 
low-creatures. He was often characteriſed 
by the name of the boar; and he and his 
three favourites, Cateſby, Radclifl, and 
Lovel, were included in a couplet, which 
was frequently repeated in his life-time ; 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under the hog. 


The conſequences of this famous action 
are ſo well known, that we need not re- 
peat them. 

BOTHWELL - BRIDGE, BATTLE AT. 
A village of Lanerkſhire, about two miles 
and a half from Hamilton, ſituated on the 
river Clyde, over which it has a bridge. 
In the year 1679, the Duke of Hamilton 
having become the minion of the people, 
King Charles II. reſolved to veſt him with 
= Government of Scotland, which was 

n the hands of the Duke of Lauderdalc, 
oor intereſt declined daily. At preſent 
it was ſo relaxed, and the diſtractions in 

England 


0 
England were ſa well known, that the 
Covenanters rejected all reſtraint, and took 
up arms in defence of their conventicles. 
They hated Sharpe, Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, with the moſt implacable en- 
mity, as an apoſtate and perſecutor of 
God's people. A troop of theſe armed 


fanatics chancing to meet this prelate and 


his daughter in his coach, upon a heath in 
the neighbourhood of St. Andrew's, dragged 
him from the carriage, and without pay- 
ing the leaſt regard to the cries and en- 
treaties of his daughter, murdered him in 
the moſt barbarous manner. This cruel 
aſſaſſination was celebrated by the Cove- 
nanters as an exploit meritorious in the 
ſight of God; they became more inſolent 
and enterpriſing ; they publiſhed a declara- 
tion againſt prelacy, and burned ſeveral 
acts of parliament in the market-place of 
Rutherglen, a {mall borough near Glaſgow. 
Captain Graham, afterwards Lord Dundee, 
attacked one of their conventicles, and was 
repulſed with the loſs of 30 men. They 


now reſolved to try their fortune in the 


field; they took poſſeſſion of Glaſgow, ex- 
pelled the eſtabliſhed clergy, iſſued a pro- 
clamation, declaring they had taken up 
arms againſt the King's ſupremacy, Popery, 
and a Popiſh ſucceſſor. The King was no 
ſooner informed of this inſurrection, than 
he diſpatched Monmouth, with ſome troops 
of Engliſh cavalry, to Scotland. Theſe 
being joined by the Scottiſh guards, and 
ſome regiments of militia, marched againſt 
the inſurgents, who were poſted at Both- 
well-Bridge, between Glaſgow and Hamil- 
ton, to the number of 8000, commanded 
by their miniſters. They defended the 
bridge, until their ammunition was ex- 


pended; then they retired; and Monmouth 


paſſing, drew up his forces without oppo- 
lition. They could not ſtand the fire of 
his artillery, but immediately fled in con- 
fuſion; 700 were killed in the purſuit, and 
1200 taken priſoners. 'The Duke treated 
them with great lenity: he diſmiſſed thoſe 
who promiſed to live peaceably under the 
government; 300 who rejected this con- 
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dition were embarked for the Plantations, 
and periſhed in the voyage. The Duke of 
Monmouth was naturally brave and mer- 
ciful, but he was ſuppoſed to have courted 
popularity on this occaſion. The ſeeds of 
rebellion were now blaſted, and he pre- 


vailed upon the King to grant an act of in- 


demnity in favour of thoſe poor wretches 
who had been harraſſed and hunted into 
rebellion by the ſeverity of the govern- 
ment; but Lauderdale took care to draw 
it up in ſuch a manner, that it rather 
ſeemed a full pardon to him, and all his ad- 
herents, than an indulgence to the inter- 
communed Covenanters. 

BOUCHAIN, s1E6E-0F. A fortified town 
of Hainault, in the French Netherlands, 
ſituated on the Schelde, 9 miles north from 
Cambray. In the year 1676, the Duke of 
Orleans laid ſiege to Bouchain, while Louis 
XIV. with the grand army, covered it 
againſt any attempts of the Prince of 
Orange. 'The garriſon only held out four 
days, and ſurrendered priſoners of war. 

When the Duke of Marlborough firſt 
formed his deſign of beſieging Bouchain in 
the year 1711, his camp lay near Douay. 
The French lines thrown up by Marechal 
Villars begun at Bouchain, and continued 


along the Sanſet and Scarpe to Arras, and 


thence along the Upper Scarpe to Canche. 
Theſe famous lines were defended by re- 
doubts, and other works, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that Villars judged them impene- 
trable, and called them the Ne plus ultra 
of Marlborough. This nobleman advan- 
cing within two leagues of the French lines, 
ordered a great number of faſcines to be 
made, declaring he would attack them 
next morning ; ſo that Villars drew all his 
forces on that ſide, in expectation of an 
engagement. The Duke, on the ſuppo- 
ſition that the paſſage of the Sanſet by 
Arleux would be left unguarded, had or- 
dered the Generals Cadogan and Hompeſch 
to aſſemble 20 battalions and 17 ſquadrons 
from Douay and the neighbouring garri- 
ſons, and march to Arleux, where they 
ſhould endeavour to paſs the Sanſet ; Bri- 

A a 


gadier 
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gadier Sutton was detached with the ar- 
tillery and pontoons, to lay bridges over 
the canal near Goulezen, and over the 
Scarpe at Vitry, while the Duke, with 
the whole Confederate army, began his 
march for the ſame place about nine in the 
evening. He proceeded with ſuch expe- 
dition, that by five in the morning he 
paſſed the river at Vitry; there he received 
intelligence that Hompeſch had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the paſſes on the Sanſet and 
Schelde without oppoſition, the enemy 
having withdrawn their detachments from 
that fide juſt as he had imagined. - He 
himſelf with his vanguard of 5o ſquadrons, 
haſtened his march towards Arlenx, and 
before eight o'clock arrived at Bacha-Ba- 
cheul, where in two hours he was joined 
by the heads of the columns. into which 
he had divided his infantry. Villars being 
certified of his intention, about two in the 
morning decamped with his whole army, 
and putting himſelf at the head of the 
King's houſehold troops, marched all night 
with ſuch expedition, that about 11 in 
the forenoon he was in fight of the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had by this time 
joined Baron de Hompeſch. The French 
General immediately retreated to the main 
body of his army, which had advanced to 
the high road between Arras and Cambray, 
while the Allies encamped on the Schelde, 


between Oiſy and Eſtrum, after a march 


of 10 leagues without halting, ſcarce to be 
parallelled in hiſtory. By this plan, ſo 
happily executed, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough fairly out witted Villars; and with- 
out the loſs of one man, entered the lines 
which he had pronounced impenetrable. 
This ſtroke of the Engliſh General was ex- 
tolled as a maſter-piece of military ſkill, 


while Villars was expoſed to the ridicule 


even of his own officers. | 


The field deputies of the States-General 


propoſed that he ſhould give battle to the 
enemy, who paſſed the Schelde at Creve- 
cour, in order to cover Bouchain ; but the 


Duke would not hazard an engagement, | 


conſidering how much the army was fa- 
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tigued by the long march, and that any 


—Y 


misfortune while they continued in the 
French lines might be fatal. His intention 
was to beſiege Bouchain, an enterprize 
that was deemed impracticable, ſince it 
mult be done in the fight of a ſuperior ar- 
my; the place was ſituated in a moraſs, 


ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a gar- 


riſon of 6000 men, commanded by Count 
de Ravignan. Notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 
advantages, and the diſſuaſions of his own 
friends, he reſolved to undertake the ſiege, 
and in the meantime diſpatched Brigadier 
Sutton to England, with an account of his 
having paſſed the French lines, which was 
not at all agreeable to his enemies. They 
had prognoſticated that nothing would be 
done during this campaign, and began to in- 
ſinuate, that the Duke could ſtrike no ſtroke 
of importance without the aſſiſtance of 
Prince Eugene, who had lately left him, 
by an order from the Court of Vienna, to 
command in the Empire againſt the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria: they now endeavoured to 
leſſen the glory of his ſucceſs, and even 

taxed him with having removed his camp 
from a convenient ſituation to a place 
where the troops were in danger of ſtary- 
ing. Nothing could be more provoking 
than this ſcandalous malevolence to a great 


man, who had done ſo much honour to his 


country, and was then expoſing his life in. 
her ſervice. | SEE 

On the 1oth of Auguſt, 1711, Bouchain 
was inveſted, and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough exerted himſelf to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of his vigilance and capacity, well 
knowing the difficulties of the undertaking, 
and how much his reputation would de- 
pend upon his ſucceſs. He was indefati- 
gable in forming lines, erecting regular 
forts, raiſing batteries, and throwing bridges 
over the Sanſet and Schelde, making a 
cauſeway through a deep moraſs, and pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of convoys againſt 


a numerous army on one ſide, and the gar- 


riſon of Conde and Valenciennes on the 
other. Villars on the contrary hand took 
every precaution that ſkill and experience 

| could 


3 


could ſuggeſt, to baffle the Duke's endea- 


vours, he even made ſome efforts to raiſe 
the ſiege, but they were rendered incffec- 
tual by the Duke's conſummate prudence 
and activity. He allo laid a ſcheme. for 
ſurpriſing Douay, but it likewiſe miſcar- 
ried. Marlborough certainly ſhewed, on 
this occaſion, the greateſt proofs of his 
| foreſight and penetration he had ever done 
through the whole courſe of his life. The 
operations of the ſiege were directed by 
the Generals Fagel, Colyer, and Schwartzen, 
while he with his army covered it. "The 
approaches were carried on in the uſual 
manner till the 3oth, when. the diſpoſitions 
were altered: the generals each aſſigned 
themſelves a particular attack, and this 
was no ſooner done, and the batteries be- 
gan again to play, than the cannon of the 
ramparts were diſmounted, and the out- 
works ruined. The baſtions on the right 
and left of the lower town were taken by 
{torm. 

On the r2th of September, about noon, 
the beſieged ſeeing that the breaches at 
two of the attacks againſt the upper town 
were wide enough, and that all things were 
preparing for a general aſſault, beat. the 
chamade; and hoſtages being exchanged, 
the French, who were conducted to Gene- 
ral Fagel's quarters, whither the Duke of 
Marlborough repaired, began to propoſe 
articles of capitulation, but were imme- 
diately anſwered by the Duke, that he 
would not have them read: for ſince they 
had waited to the laſt extremity, they had 
no other terms to expect but to be made 
priſoners of war; bidding them acquaint 
their commander with it, and ſend back 
the hoſtages, if he would not accept theſe 
conditions. Upon the return of the hoſta- 
'ges into the town, the Governor refuſed 
to comply with that condition; the hoſti- 
lities were therefore immediately renewed 
with incredible fury. The beſiegers made 
ſuch a terrible fire, that the beſieged hung 


out a white flag at all their attacks, and | 


beat a parley again the ſame day: new 


- favour. 
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to ſurrender priſoners, but demanded to 
march out with the uſual marks of honour, 


and to be conducted to France, there to 
remain, without doing any ſervice till 
they were exchanged. They pretended 
that they deſired this favour, becauſe of 
the miſery the priſoners of their nation 
were reduced to in Holland, where they 
ſeemed to be abandoned by their court, 
which took no care for their ſubſiſtence. 
This being likewiſe rejected, and the fire 
again renewed with greater fury than be- 
fore, they at length agreed to become pri- 
ſoners of war upon the Duke's own terms, 
being now reduced to half their original 
number. 

The Governor {a id, after he had marched 
out, that he was in a condition to have 
held out ſome days longer; but that his 
ſoldiers, ſeeing Villars did not attempt 
their relief agreeable to his promiſe, forced 
him to capitulate. But Marlborough's 
meaſures were fo wiſely taken, that Vil- 
lars could not make a diverſion in their 
It muſt be allowed that this was 
the boldeſt enterprize during the whole 
war: that it required all the fortitude, 
{kill, and refolution, of a great genera}, 
and all the valour and intrepidity of the 


Confederate troops, who never before ex- 


hibited ſuch amazing proofs of courage. 
The paſling of the French lines, and the 
taking of Bouchain, will be for ever re- 
corded in the annals of England and France, 
This was the laſt military exploit per- 
formed by the great Duke of Marlborough; 
for which, as well as all his other great 
cares and labours, he was moſt ſcandalouſly 
and ungratefully treated by his countrymen 


at home, while every other nation in Eu- 


rope was filled with acclamations in his 
praiſe. 

Marechal Villars, after the departure 
of the Duke of Marlborough from the 
army, found means to ſurpriſe Bouchain 
the following year. 

BOVINES, BATTLE AT. A ſmall city 
of Namur, a province of the Auſtrian 


hoſtages being A hey conſented || Netherlands, ſituated on the Maeſe, and 


> 


A a 2 between 
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between Tournay and Liſle. We would, 
if it were poſlible, preſent the reader with 
a very particular and circumſtantial ac- 
count of this battle, but the obſcurity in 
which hiſtorians have ſuffered the particu- 
lars to be buried, renders ineffectual our 
deſign. It is true many ſtrange ſtories 
have been told of this action, but they all 
ſeem the product of romantic imagination. 
As truth is every where the object of our 
ſearch, we ſhall content ourſelves with ſe- 
lecting the account only from ſuch writers 
as bear a teſtimony of regard. 1 

King John of England, Otho, Emperor 
of Germany, Ferdinand, Earl of Flanders, 
with the Dukes of Holland and Boulogne, 
having entered into an aſſociation to cruſh 
Philip II. King of France, it was agreed 
that John of England ſhould attack Poitou 
and Anjou, while they in conjunction, at- 


tacked France from the Netherlands; but 


John's puſillanimity checked his career; 
and Philip having little to fear from that 
fide, marched his army to oppoſe Otho 
and his Confederates. At, or near Bovines, 
the two armies met, on the 27th day of 
July, 1214, when a deſperate conflict en- 
ſued. The French troops fought with 
incredible bravery, and gained immortal 
honour, as their numbers ſcarcely ex- 
ceeded half of their enemy's, who are ſaid 
by Mezerai to amount to 150,000 fighting 
men. Philip excited his troops to deeds 
of valour by his perſonal proweſs : he was 
unhorſed, wounded in the neck, and trod 
under foot. 'The troops, emulated by the 
example of their monarch, bore down all 
oppolition, and gained him a complete vic- 
tory. They took Otho's ſtandard, whoſe 
device was a dragon, with a Roman eagle 
over it: the chariot that bore it they 
broke to pieces. Twenty- two other ſtand- 
ards were taken, with their bearers, and 
the Earl of Flanders, with the Dukes of 
Holland and Boulogne, and many other 
noblemen: Otho himſelf very narrowly 
eſcaped the ſame fate; but he died ſoon 
after, and, as it is ſaid, from the chagrin 
he ſuffered here. The vanquiſhed, over- 


| Naſſau. 
Bouillon, was occaſioned by ſome encroach- 
ment the Aulic Council had made upon 
that province; and which induced Robert: 
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whelmed with conſternation and diſmay, 
never thought of making a regular retreat; 
they ran away from the field of battle in 
confuſion, and in detachments. Philip 
did not fail to improve.his advantage; his 
troops killed as many of the enemy in the 
purſuit as in the action; till at length they 
retiring among faſtneſſes and unfrequented: 
places, could be purſued no longer. Thus 
in one day, he ruined and diſperſed the 
mighty Confederate army, deſigned for his. 
deſtruction. John of England, terrified; 
with the news of Philip's amazing ſucceſs, 
made the beſt of his way to England, after 
an inglorious campaign; and the Barons of 
Anjou, Maine, and Normandy, who were 
to have revolted, and ſeconded the opera- 
tions of Otho and John, durſt not appear 
in arms. Such were the conſequences of 
this great victory. ; 

Philip now became ſo formidable in the 


eyes of his enemies, that no prince ever 
afterwards durſt attack him. 
triumphal entry into Paris, where the citi- 
Zens celebrated his ſucceſs eight days to- 


He made a 


gether. | | | 
BO VINES, ciTY or, TAKEN IN 1554, by 
the French, who making themſelves maſ- 


ters of it by aſſault, ſacked it, and made a. 
' prodigious ſlaughter of the inhabitants, be- 
| cauſe they defended the place fo bravely, 
hanging great numbers of them. 


BOUILLON. An earldom ſituated on: 


the confines of Luxemburg and Champagne, 
in Flanders; was ſubdued by the forces 


of the Emperor Charles V. conſiſting of 
20, 00 men, commanded. by the Count of: 
The reaſon for this irruption into 


de la Mark, the lord of it, to quit the 
ſervice of the Emperor, and throwing him- 


ſelf upon France for protection, was caſily 
perſuaded in the heat of his reſentment, to 


ſend a herald to Worms, and to declare 


war in form againſt the Emperor. Francis I. 


King of France, waiting for a pretext to 


enter upon a war againſt Charles, who had 


juſt 
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juſt been exalted, in preference to him, 
to the Imperial dignity, aſſiſted Robert 
with troops, wherewith he ravaged Lux- 
emburg. But Henry VIII. of England, 
remonſtrating againſt this proceeding to 
Francis, he withdrew his troops, and left 
Robert de la Mark to the N of the 
Emperor. 

BOULOGNE, sIEOGE OF. A port town 
of Picardy, and capital of the Boulognois 
in France, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Lenart, 16 miles ſouth-weſt from 
Calais, In the year 882, the Danes, and 
their northern confederates, who had long 


infeſted thoſe parts of the French domi- 
nions which lie next the ſea, made a de- 


ſcent about two miles and a half from Bou- 
logne, which hitherto they had not ven- 
tured to attack. Count Hernequin drew 
together the militia of the country to op- 
pole them; but he was defeated, and the 
affair was more unhappy in its conſe- 
quence: inſtead of throwing his broken 
corps into the town, he abandoned the 
whole territory to the enemy, and ſought 
his ſafety in a precipitate retreat. The 
enemy, not caring to purſue, laid fiege to 
Boulogne; and, after deraoliſhing its walls, 
entered the town, where they committed 
the moſt cruel barbarities on the inhabi- 
tants: the naked houſes did not eſcape 
their ferocity: the whole town was laid 
in a heap of ruins, the ſmall remains of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen. Philip, King 
of France, in 1231, rebuilt it as it now 
ſtands. We read of its being often at- 
tacked, but its ſieges have never been ma- 
terial, except 

In the year 1492, Henry VII. King of 
England, invaded France, and laid ſiege 
to Boulogne the 19th of October; but by 
the treaty of Eſtaples, concluded eight 
days after, he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. 

In the year 1 $43, the Emperor Charles, 
and Henry VIII. King of England, entered 
into a league againſt France, when it was 
agreed, that at the beginning of the fol- 


lowing year, each ſhould march 40,000 


garriſon. 


BOU 


men, which ſhould join in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. Had this deſign been exe- 
cuted, Paris, and all the country as far as 
the Loire, would have been in great dan- 
ger; for the French troops did not amount 
to more than 40,000 men. But inſtead of 
purſuing their original plan of operations, 
they amuſed themſelves in tedious ſieges. 
Charles fat down before St. Didier, and 
Henry before Boulogne on the 26th of 
July, 1544. He puſhed the ſiege with all 
imaginable vigour, but could not maſter it 
till the 14th of September. Some French 
authors ſay, that he owed this acquiſition 

to the cowardice of the Governor, Major 
Vervin, who, in oppoſition to the earneſt 
remonſtrances of the inhabitants, was ob- 
ſtinately bent upon ſurrendering. They 

acknowledge he held out till the Engliſh 
had given one general aſſault; but this, 
they ſay, was more owing to the valour 
of Captain Corſe, than any reſolution of 
his own; and that the latter happening to 
fall in that aſſault, nothing could prevail 
with him to ſtand a ſecond, though the in- 
habitants offered to defend the town them 
ſelves, without any aſſiſtance from the 
They add, that before the hoſ- 

tages were delivered, he had certain infor- 
mation, that the Dauphin was upon his: 
march to raiſe the ſiege, and would reach: 
the town in three days at moſt, Whereas; 
ſo much rain having fallen, the ground: 
was become ſo ſlippery, it was impoſlible- 
the beſiegers ſhould give a ſecond aſſault 
in that time: but the Governor's fears 
prevailing ſo far, nothing could prevent his 

{urrendering ; and the Engliſh having got 
poſſeſſion of the town, drove out the 

French inhabitants. 'Fhe Dauphin came 

afterwards, and made ſome attempts to re- 
take the place, but his efforts proved inef- 

fectual; and Henry, from this period, be- 


gan do diſtruſt his ally; but both were 


guilty of having infringed the treaty. 
Charles concluded a ſeparate peace; and. 
Henry returned to England, expecting the. 


French would invade in their turn. By the 


treaty made at Outreau, the 24th of 


March, 
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March, 1550, Boulogne was ase 6 or 
rather ſold to the French .Monarch, for 
4000 crowns of gold. 

BOURDEAUX, $1Eep OF. A city of 
France, capital of Guienne, ſituated on 
the river Garonne, about go miles ſouth 
of Rochelle. In the year 731, it was 


forced and ſacked by the Saracens from 


Spain. In the year 1699, new infur- 


rections began to riſe in different parts of | 


France. The parliament of Bourdeaux 
were provoked to ſee their Juriſdiction di- 
miniſhed, by the eſtabliſhment of a court 
of aids, which deprived them of all buſi- 
neſs with the King's revenue. The com- 
plaints made to the Duke of Eſpernon, 
their Governor, producing no effect, they 
were at length incited to open rebellion, 
and took up arms juſt when the parliament 
of Paris laid down theirs. Spain being at 
this time at war with France, promiſed to 
aſſiſt the Bourdelois; who, with this view, 
took under their protection the Princeſs of 
Conde, and made war againſt their Go- 
vernor. When they heard that Marechal 
de Meilleraie, with the King's army, was 
advancing, they petitioned the King to 
remove Eſpernon, and they would con- 
tinue loyal. But no ear being given to 
their requeſt, the citizens reſolved to 
ſtand the ſiege; and on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1650, the town was inveſted by 
the King's army. Mazarine hanged an 
officer of the malecontents, and the male- 
contents hanged another of the King's. 
Marechal de la Meilleraie commanded 
Pallnau to cut off the communication be- 
tween the ſuburbs and the city, whilſt he 
himſelf ſhould attack the barricades and 
houſes of the ſuburbs ; but having charged 


before Pallnau was come up, he met with 
greater reſiſtance than he had imagined. 


The muſqueteers, who were poſted in the 
hedges and vineyards, which covered the 
ſuburbs, firſt ſtopt the forces of his Ma- 
jeſty, who loſt a great number of ſoldiers, 
and ſeveral officers. The Duke of Bouil- 
lon was poſted in the church yard of St. 
Surin, with as many of che townſinen as 
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he had been able to get together, fo re- 
lieve, the poſts; and the Duke of P.oche- 


foucault was at the barricade, this being 


the principal attack. The action was very 
warm, 120 of the townimen being killed, 
and 700 or 800 of the King's troops. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the latter forced the barricade, 
took the ſuburbs, but could advance no 
farther. 

The Marechal thought it neceſſary to 
open the trenches, in order to carry the 
half-moon. As it had no ditch, the town(- 
men would not mount guard there, and 
only ſhot from behind the adjacent walls. 
The beſiegers attacked this half-moon 
three times, with the flower of their 
troops, and the Bourdelois made as many 
ſallies, in every one of which they ſcoured 


the. French, and burnt the lodgements. 


The ſiege at the 13th day, was not more 
advanced than the firſt. It is ſurpriſing, 
that a heap of filth could ſerve as a fortif- 
cation againſt 11,000 regular troops: no- 
thing ſhews more evidently, how far the 
abilities of a general may go on thoſe oc- 
caſions, when all hopes of ſuccour are 
loſt. The Duke of Bouillon, by the brave 
defence he made dere, and by other well 
known actions, gave proof of his great ſkill 
in the ſcience of war. As the Bourdelois 
had not infantry enough to relieve the 
guards of ſuch poſts as were attacked, and 
thoſe who were not wounded, were too 
much harraſſed in fight, Bouillon and 
Rochefoucault relieved them by the troop- 
ers who diſmounted ; and they themſelves 
ſtaid in Bourdeaux, in order that their 
preſence might prevail with greater num- 
bers to continue there. At laſt Marechal 
de la Meilleraie carried on the French 
through the paſſage, which goes from the 
Carthuſians to the archbiſhopric, and raiſed 
a battery of ſix pieces of cannon, which 
ruined the walls of the city. While theſe 
things were doing, the parliament of Paris 
ſent two officers of the great chamber, to 
entreat her Majeſty to pardon the inhabi- 
tants of Guienne: having paid their com- 
pliments to the Queen, they went imme 
; diately 
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diately to Bourdeaux, repreſented in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to the parliament and to 
the townſmen, the great dangers to which 


ſureties for whatever promiſes the Queen 
ſhould make, and at laſt prevailed with the 
Bourdelois to ſue for peace. Deputies 
from the city followed the two counſellors, 
who returned to Bourg; and after a truce 
of ſix days, the 29th of September, a 
treaty was. concluded; by which it was 
ſtipulated, that the King ſhould pardon his 
tubjects of Bourdeaux; that the Prince of 
Conde and the Duke d'Enguien, ſhould re- 
tire to Montrond; that the Dukes of Bou- 
illon and Rochefoucault, give their parole 
of honour never to bear arms againſt the 
- King; and that his Majeſty ſhould come 
into Bourdeaux with only the guards uſu- 


ally attending him, and ſend away his 


forces. Immediately the Princeſs of Conde, 
and the Prince her ſon, the Dukes of Bou- 
illon and Rochefoucault, left Bourdeaux, 
and went to Bourg, to pay their compli- 
ments to the King and Queen. On their 
firſt approaching their Majeſties, they fell 
upon their knees, and begged pardon :. the 
Queen received them very graciouſly, and 
they dined with Cardinal Mazarine. 'The 
conferences they had with his Eminence, 
to perſuade him to ſet the princes at liberty 
and join with them, raiſed the jealouſy of 
the Frondeurs, and afterwards gave occa- 


ſion to the enlargement of the princes, and 


the Cardinal's exile. Their Majeſties 
went on board a galley, which the Bour- 
delois had ſent them, and made their entry 
into Bourdeaux, the cannon firing, and in 
the middle of public acclamations. They 
continued here ten days, during which, 
they reſtored the firſt preſident and the 
officers, who refuſed to join in the rebel- 
lion, and left the city. The 15th, the 


court {et out for Fountainbleau, where 


they arrived about the end of the month. 
The miniſter, proud of his having ſo hap- 
pily ended the war of Guienne, no longer 
{pared the Frondeurs, and cauſed the three 


princes to be conveyed from the caſtle of 


they were expoled, offered themſelves as 


people. 
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Marcouſi to Havre-de-Grace, whence hie 

thought it would be more difticult for his. 

enemies to reſcue them. N 
BOYNE, BATTLE ON ITS BANKS. A river” 


in Ireland, which riſes in Queen's county, 


and falls into the Iriſh Channel, a little 
below Drogheda. On the 4th of June, 
1690, King William ſet ont for Ireland, 


attended by Prince George of Denmark, 


the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Oxford, 
Scarborough, Mancheſter, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction. On the 14th he 
landed at Carrickfergus, from whence he 
immediately proceeded to Belfaſt, where 
he was met by the Duke of Schomberg, 


the Prince of Wertemberg, Major-General 
Kirke, and other officers. 
Colonel Woleley, at the head of 1000 
men, had defeated a ſtrong detachment of 
the enemy near Belturbat. Sir John Lanier 


By this time 


had taken Bedloe-caſtle, and that. of Charle- 


mont, a ſtrong poſt of great importance - 


together with Balingary near C: van, i: 


been reduced. | 


King William having repaſed himiclt 
two or three days at Belfaſt, viſited he 
Duke's head quarters at Liſburne, and ad- 
vancing to Hillborough, where he pub- 
liſhed an order againſt preſſing of horſes, 
and committing violence on the country 
When {ome of his general officers. 
propoſed cautious meaſures, he declared 
he did not come to Ireland to let the graſs 
grow under his feet. He ordered the army 
to encamp, and to be reviewed at Lough- 
brilland, where he found it amounted to 
36,000 effective men. Then he marched: 
to Dundalk, and afterwards to Ardee, 
which the enemy had juſt abandoned. 

King James truſted fo much to the diſ- 


putes in the Engliſh parliament, that he 


did not believe his ſon-in-law would be 
able to quit that kingdom, and he had been. 
{ix days in Ireland, before he received in- 
timation of his arrival ; but when he knew 
that, he left Dublin under the guard of 
the militia, commanded by Eutterel, and 
with a reinforcement of 6000 infantry, . 
which he had lately received from France, 
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joined the reſt of his forces, which now 
_ almoſt equalled William's army in number, 
excluſive of about 15,000 men who remain- 
ed in different garriſons. He occupied a 
very advantageous poſt on the banks of the 
Boyne, and, contrary to the advice of his 
general officers, reſolved to riſk a battle. 
They propoled to ſtrengthen their garriſons, 
and retire to the Shannon, to wait the ef- 
fect of the operations at ſea ; for Louis 


had promiſed to equip a powerful arma- . 
ment againſt the Engliſh fleet, and to {end 


over a great number of {mall frigates to 


deſtroy William's tranſports, as ſoon as: 


their convoy ſhould be returned to Eng- 
land. The execution of this ſcheme was 
not at all difficult, and muſt have proved fa- 
tal to the Engliſh army, for their ſtores and 
ammunition were ſtill on board the ſhips, 
which failed along the coaſt as the troops 
advanced in their march, and there was 
not one ſecure harbour into which they 
could retire on any emergency. James, 
however, was bent upon hazarding an en- 
gagement, and expreſſed uncommon con- 


fidence and alacrity. Beſides the river, 


which was deep, his front was ſecured by 
2 morals and a riſing ground, ſo that the 
Englifth army could not attack him, with- 
out manifeſt diſadvantage. King William 


marched up to the oppoſite bank of the ri- 


ver, and as he reconnoitred their ſituation, 
was expoſed to the fire of ſome field pieces, 
Which the enemy had purpoſely planted a- 
gainſt his perſon. They killed a man and 
two horſes cloſe by him, and the ſecohd 
bullet rebounding from the earth, grazed 
upon his right ſhoulder, ſo as to carry off 
part of his clothes and ſkin, and produce a 
conſiderable contuſion. This accident, 
which he bore without the leaſt emotion, 
created ſome confuſion among his atten- 
dants, which the enemy perceiving, con- 
cluded he was killed, and ſhouted aloud 
in token of their joy. Their whole camp 


reſounded with acclamations, and ſeveral : 


ſquadrons of their horſe were drawn down- 
wards, towards the river, as if they had 
intended to pals it immediately, and at- 


Drogheda. 
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tack the Engliſh army. The report was 
inſtantly communicated from place to place, 
until it reached Dublin ; from thence it 
was conveyed to Paris, where, contrary 
to the cuſtom of the French court, the 
people were encouraged to celebrate the 
event with bonfires and illuminations. 
William rode along the line, to ſhew him- 
ſelf to the army after his narrow eſcape. 
At night he called a council of war, aud 
declared his reſolution to attack the enemy 
in the morning. Schomberg at firſt oppo- 
ſed this deſign, but finding the King de- 
termined, he adviſed that a ſtrong detach- 
ment of horſe and foot ſhould that night 
paſs the Boyne, at Slane-bridge, and take 
poſt between the enemy and the paſs of 
Duleck, that the action might be more 
deciſive. This counſel being rejected, the 
King determined that early in the morning 


(Tueſday, July the iſt.) Lieutenant-Gene- 


ral Douglas, with the right wing of the in- 
fantry, and young Schomberg with the 
horſe, ſhould paſs at Slane- bridge, while 
the main body of foot ſhould force their 
paſſage at Old- bridge, and the left at cer- 
tain fords, between the enemy's camp and 
The Duke perceiving his ad- 
vice was not reliſhed by the Dutch gene- 
rals, retired to his tent, where the order 
of battle being brought to him, he recei- 
ved it with an air of diſcontent, ſaying, it 
was the firſt that had ever been ſent him 
in that manner. The proper diſpoſitions 
being made, William rode quite through 
the army by torch- light, and then retired 
to his tent, after having given orders for 
the ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the enemy, by wearing green boughs in 
their hats, during the action. 

At ſix o'clock in the morning, General 
Douglas, with young Schomberg, the 
Earl of Portland, and Overkirk, marched 
towards Slane-bridge, and paſled the river 
with very little oppoſition. When they 
reached the further bank, they perceived 
the enemy drawn up in two lines, and 
amounting to a conſiderable number of 


horſe and foot, with a moraſs in their front, 
| | | ſo 
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ſo that Douglas was obliged to wait for a || had br oke through one of the regiments, 


reinforcement. This being arrived, the 
infantry were led on to'the charge through 
the morals, while Count Schomberg rode 
through it with his cavalry, 'to attack 'the 
enemy in flank. The Iriſh, inſtead' of | 
waiting the aſſault, faced about, and re- 
treated towards Duleck with ſome preci- 
pitation, yet not ſo faſt, but that Schom- i 
berg fell in among their rear, and did. 
conſiderable execution. 
ever, ſoon reinforced his left wing from 
the center, and the Count was in his turn 
obliged to ſend for aſſiſtance. At this 
juncture, King William's main body, con- 
liſting of the Dutch guards, the French 
regiments, and ſome battalions of Engliſh, 

paſſed the river, which was wailt high, 

under a general diſcharge of artillery. 


King James had imprudently removed his | 


cannon from the other ſide, but he had 
poſted a ſtrong body of muſqueteers along 
the bank, behind hedges, houſes, and ſome 
works raiſed for the occaſion. They 
poured in a cloſe fire upon the Engliſh 
troops, before they reached the ſhore, but 
it produced very little effect, for the Iriſh 
gave way after a ſhort reſiſtance, and ſome 
battalions landed without further oppoſi- 
tion. vet before they could form, they 
were charged with great impetuoſity by 
a ſquadron of the enemy's horſe, and a 
conſiderable body of their cavalry and foot, 
commanded by General Hamilton, who 
advanced from behind ſome little hillocks 
to attack thoſe that were landed, as well as 
to prevent the reſt from r caching the ſhore. 
His infantry turned their backs and fled- 
immediately, but the horſe charged with 
incredible fury, both upon the bank and 
in the river, ſo as to put the unformed re- 
giments into confuſion. | Then the Duke 
of Schomberg paſſing the river in perſon, 
put himſelf at the head of the French Pro- 
teſtants, and pointing to the enemy, ſaid, 
„Gentlemen, thoſe are your perſecutors.“ 

With theſe words he advanced to the at- 
tack, where he himſelf ſuſtained a violent 
onlet from a party of the Iriſh hor ſe, which 

Nuns, IX. | 


King James, how. 
the thirty-ſecond year of his age, after ha- 
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bity inferior to his courage. 


and were now ôn their return. They 
were miſtaken for Engliſh, and allowed "£0. 
gallop to the Duke, who received two' ſe- 
vere wounds in the head ; but the French 
regiments being now ſenfible of their miſ- 
take, Taſhly threw in their fire upon the 
Iriſh, while they were en aged with the 
Duke, and inſtead of ſaving, ſhot him dead 
ypon the ſpot. | 

Thus fell the gallant Schomberg, in 


ving rivalled the beſt generals in his age, 
in military reputation. He was deſcended 


of a noble family in the Palatinate, and his 


mother was an Engliſh woman, daughter of 


Lord Dudley. Being obliged to leave his 
country on account of the troubles, by 
which it was agitated, he commenced a 


ſoldier of fortune, and ſerved ſucceſſively 
in the armies of Holland, England, France, 
Portugal, and Brandenbourg. He attained 


the dignities of Marechal in France, Gran- 


dee in Portugal, Generaliſſimo in Pruſſia, 


and Duke in England. He profeſſed the 


Proteſtant religion, was ' courteous and 


humbleinhisdeportment; cool, penetrating, 


reſolute, and ſagacious; nor was his pro- 
The fate of 
this General had well nigh proved fatal to 


the Engliſh army, which was immediately 


involved in tumult and diſorder, while the 
infantry ' of King James rallied, and re- 
turned to their poſts, with a face of reſolu- 
tion. They were juſt ready to fall upon 
the center, when King William having 
paſſed with the left wing, compoſed of 
the Daniſh, Dutch, and Inniſkilling horſe, 
advanced to attack them on the right. 
They were ſtruck with ſuch a panic at his 
appearance, that they made a ſudden halt, 
and then facing about, retreated to the 
village of Dunmore. There they made 
ſuch a vigorous ſtand, that the Dutch and 
Daniſh horſe, though headed by the King 
in perſon, recoiled ; even the Inniſkilliners 
gave way, and that whole wing would 
have been routed, had not a detachment 
of dragoons, belonging to the regiments 
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of Cunningham and Leviſon, 7? RANTS 
and lined the hedges on each ſide of the 
defile, through which the fugitives were 
driven. There they did {ſuch execution 
upon the purſuers, as ſoon checked their 
ardour. 
had now time to rally, and returning to 


the charge, drove the enemy before them 


in their turn. 
In this action General Hamilton, who 


The horſe which were broken, | 


had been the life and ſoul of the Iriſh du- 


Ting the whole engagement, was wounded 
and taken, an incident which diſcouraged 
them to ſuch a degree, that they made no 


further efforts toretrieve the advantage they 
had loſt. He was immediately brought to 


the King, who aſked him if he thought 
the Iriſh would make any further reſiſt- 


ance? He replied, Upon my honour, 1 
for they have {till a 
William 


ce believe they will; 
* good body of horſe entire. 
eying him with a look of diſdain, repeated, 
ce Your honour! your honour !”. but took 
no other notice of his having acted con- 
trary to. his engagement, when he was 
permitted to go to Ireland on promiſe of 
perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit to the 
new government. The Iriſh now aban- 
doned the field with precipitation ; but 
the French and Swiſs troops, who acted as 
auxiliaries under Lauzan, retreated in good 
order, after having maintained the battle 
for ſome time, with intrepidity and perſe- 
verance. As King William did not think 
proper to purſue, the rang was not 
great. 

The Iriſh Ioſt about 1 50 men, among 
whom were the Lords Dougan and Car- 
linford, Sir Neil O' Neil, the Marquis of 
Hocquencourt, &c. and the Engliſh about 
one-third of that number; though the 
victory was dearly purchaſed in the death 
of the gallant Schomberg, and the brave 
Caillemote, who 'had followed. the Duke's 
fortunes, and commanded one of the Pro- 
teſtant regiments : after having received a 
mortal wound, he was carried back through 
the river by four ſoldiers, and though in 
the agonies of death, he with a cheerfu] 
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countenance, encouraged thoſe 1 were 


croſſing to do their duty, exclaiming, 
„A la glorie mes enfans; a la glorie !” 
To glory, my lads; to glory Another 
very remarkable per ſon fell in this action, 
the Reverend Mr. Walker, who had 6 
valiantly defended Londonderry againſt 
the whole army of King James. He had 
been very graciouſly received by King 


William, who gratified him with a reward 


of Foool. anda promiſe of further favour: 
but his military genius. {till predominating, 
he attended his royal patron, and being ſhot 


in the belly, died in a few minutes. King 


William's courage during the whole en- 
gagement, was more conſpicuous than his 
military {kill ; but his omitting to purſue, 
has been char ged as a flagrant inſtance of 
his miſconduct. 

King James ſtood, during the whole ac- 


tion, * the hill of Dunmore, furrounded 


with ſome {ſquadrons of horſe, and ſeeing 
victory declare againſt him, retired to 
Dublin, without having made the leaſt ef- 
fort to re-aſſemble his broken forces. Had 
he poſſeſſed either ſpirit or conduct, his 
army might have been rallied, and rein- 
forced from his garriſcns, ſo as to be in a2 
condition to keep. the field, and even act 
upon the offenſive ; for his! loſs was not ſo 
conſiderable, nor his overthrow ſo com- 
plete, had he not made them ſo by his own 
puſillanimity, as to be irretrievable. Soon 
after this action, James embarked for 
France, but not without taking his leavs 


of the city of Dublin, which he reſigned to 


the fortune of the victor. He complained 
of the cowardice of the Iriſh, and forbid 


them to plunder the city, ſaying, though 


he was obliged to yield to force, he would 
{till labour for their deliverance: and tak- 
ing the Duke of Berwick, 'T'yrconnel, and 


the Marquis of Powis, they embarked at 
| Waterford, on board a veſſel which had 
been prepared for his reception. 
he fell in with the French ſquadron, com- 


At ſea 


manded by the Sieur de Foran, who per- 
ſuaded him to go on board one of his fri- 


gates, which was a prime failer, In this 
he 
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he was ſafely. conveyed to France, and re- 
turned to the place of his former reſidence 
at St. Germain's. Drogheda ſurrendered 
the day after the battle; and in a few days 
after that, King William took poſſeſſion 
of Dublin, which were the immediate 
_ conſequences. 

BRADFORD IN WILTS, BATTLE AT, In 
652, a battle was fought here between the 
Welt Saxons and Britons, which proved 
fatal to the latter. It was then called 
Bradenford. 7 

BRAILOW, ACTION NEAR IN 1770, It 
is ſituated in Podolia, a province belonging 
to Turkey in Europe. 
with 6000 Ruſſians, marching to inveſt 
this place, was attacked near it, January 
29th, by a detachment from the grand 
Turkiſh army, conſiſting of 20,000 men, 
under the command of Auli Pacha, whom 
he entirely defeated. Four thouſand Turks 
were left on the field of battle, and one 
general's ſtaff, ſix horſe-tails, one large 
pair of coloups: and eleven cannon, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. Twelve 
thouſand of the Turks took ſhelter in 
Brailow. 


BRAILOW, TAKEN IN 1770. As ſoon 


as General Stoffeln had defeated the Turks 


on the 29th, he inveſted the fortreſs of 
Brailow, and made the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions for belieging it in all its forms. The 
Turks made all poſſible reſiſtance on their 
part till the 3d of February, when they 
endeavoured to make their eſcape, and 
quit the place without noiſe. For this pur- 
poſe, almoſt all the garriſon embarked the 
following night in three veſſels, with a 
view of croſſing the Danube, by favour of 
the darkneſs of the night, and under a 
terrible fire from all their artillery. But 
in ſpite of theſe meaſures, they were not 
able to conceal their deſign from the Ruſ- 
lian General, who ordered ſome cannon 
toward the ſhore, which had all the deſired 
ſucceſs, For the veſſels in which the 
Turks had embarked were ſunk, and the 
greateit part of thoſe on board drowned. 
The remainder of the garriſon {till con- 


General Stofteln, 
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tinued to defend themſelves till the next 
day, when the Ruſſians gave the aſſault 
at midnight, carried the breach, and put 
all they met to the ſword. T hey found 
in the place more than 100 pieces of can- 
non, a conſiderable ſum of money, and a 
very large quantity of ſtores and proviſions. 
The Turks, when they ſaw the fortreſs 
loſt, ſet fire to the great magazine, with 
the intention of blowing up both them- 
ſelves and the Ruſſians; but the latter 
being timely informed of it, ran up, and 
happily ſucceeded in extinguiſhing the 
flames before they had reached the pow- 
der rooms. Among the 9 Was 
Auli Pacha. 

BRANDY WINE-CREEK, ACTION THERE 
IN 1777. This creek falls into the Dela- 
ware river, near Newcaſtle, in Penſylvania, 
in America. General Howe, proceeding 
on his march from the head of Elk river, 
with the grand army, to attack Philadel- 
phia, Lord Cornwallis and General Knyp- 
hauſen, with two columns, on the 13th 
of September, proceeded to Chad's-Ford. 
But General Waſhington having intelli- 
gence of this movement about noon, de- 
tached General Sullivan to his right, with 
near 10,000 men, who took a ſtrong poſi- 
tion on the commanding ground above 
Birmingham church, with his left near to 
Brandy wine-creek, both flanks being co- 
vered by very thick woods, and his artil- 
lery advantageoully diſpoſed. 

As ſoon as this was obſerved, which was 
about four o'clock, the King's troops ad- 
vanced in three columns, and upon ap- 
proaching the enemy, formed the line with 
the right. towards the Brandywine ; the 
guards being upon the right, and the Bri- 
tiſh grenadiers upon their left, ſupported 
by the Heſſian grenadiers in a ſecond line: 
to the left of the center were the two bat- 
talions of light infantry, with the Heſſian 
and Anſpach chaſſeurs, ſupported by the 
fourth brigade. The third brigade formed 
the reſerve. 

Lord Cornwallis having formed the line, 
the light infantry and chaſſeurs began the 

Bb 2 attack: 
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advanced from the right, the whole under 
a heavy fire of artillery and muſquetry : 
but they puſhed on with an impetuolity 
not to be ſuſtained by the enemy, who 
falling back into the woods in their rear 
the King's troops entered with them, and 
purſued cloſely for near two miles. 

After this ſucceſs, a part of the enemy's 
right took a ſecond poſition in a wood 
about half a mile from Dilworth, from 
Whence the light infantry, and chaſ- 
ſeurs, ſoon diſlodged them ; and from this 
time, they did not rally again in form. 

From the moſt correct accounts, the 
ſtrength of the enemy's army oppoſed to 
Lord Cornwallis, and Lieutenant-General 
Knyphauſen, was not leſs than 15,000 
men; a part of which retired to Cheſter, 
and remained there that night ; but the 
greater body did not ſtop till they reached 
Philadelphia. Their, loſs in officers was 


conſiderable ; and they had about 300 men 
killed, 600 wounded, and near 400 made 


priſoners. hoes! 
The loſs on the King's ſide was 3 cap- 
tains, 5 lieutenants, 7 ſerjeants, 74 rank 


and file, killed; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 


major, 17 captains, 25 lieutenants, 5 en- 
ſigns, 40 ſerjeants, 4 drummers, 395 


rank and file, wounded; 6 rank and file 


R | 
On the 18th of September, upon intelli- 


gence that General Wayne was lying in 
the woods with a corps of 1500 men, and 
four pieces of cannon, about three miles 
diſtant, and in the, rear of the left wing 


of the army, Major General Grey was de- 
tached on the 2oth, late at night, with 
the light infantry, the 42d and 44th 


regiments, to ſurpriſe this corps. The 
moſt effectual precaution being taken by 


the General to prevent hismen from firing, 
he gained the enemy's left about one 


o'clock ; and having, by bayonet, forced 


their out-centries and picquets, he ruſhed 
in upon their encampment, directed by 
the light of their fires, killed and wounded 
not leſs than 3oo on the ſpot, taking be- 
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attack: the guards and grenadiers inſtantly f tween 70 and 80 priſoners, including ſe- 


veral officers, the greater part of their 
arms, ard eight waggons, loaded with 
baggage and ſtores. Upon the firſt alarm, 
the Americans carried off their cannon, 
and the darkneſs of the night only faved 
the remainder of the corps. One captain 
of light infantry, and three men, were 
killed in the attack, and four men wounded. 
On the 25th, the King's army marched 
in two columus to German 'Town; and 
Lord Cornwallis, with the Britiſh grena- 
diers, &c. took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 
See that Article. | 

BRATINBURG, ciTY oF, DESTROYED 
IN 1288. It is ſituated in Denmark, near 
the confines of Sweden. Eric VII. King 
of Denmark, being murdered by James, 
Count of Halland, and Canute Strigeth, 
Grand Marſhal of the court, and their ac- 
complices, who were ſheltered by Haquin, 
King of Norway, occaſioned a war between 
the two kingdoms, during which, the 
murderers equipped a fleet, and taking 
this city, raſed it to the ground. 

BRAUNSBERG, TowN oF, TAKEN Ix 
1626. It is ſituated in Poliſh Pruſſia; and 
while it belonged to Poland, Guſtavus 
Adolphus made himſelf maſter of it, du- 
ring his war againſt that country. 

BRECHIN, sIECE OF THE CASTLE OF. On 
the ſouth-fide of the town of Brechin, 
which ſtands on the river Southeſb, in 
Angus in Scotland, about 15 miles north- 
caſt from Dundee. Edward I. King of 
England, in order to oppoſe the progrels 
of William Wallace, (ſee the article of 
of BERWICk) marcheda fourth time into 
Scotland. That Monarch appeared before 
the caſtle of Brechin, in the year 1303, and 
{ſummoned the Governor, Sir Thomas 
Maule, to ſurrender, who refuſed ; upon 
which, Edward reſolved to beſiege him. 
He was obliged to carry on his operations 
regularly. Maule made ſuch a vigorous 
defence, that Edward for twenty days 
plicd his engines without ſucceſs. The 
Governor ſeemed to make a light of his 
endeavours, and even provoked him by 

exhibiting 
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exhibiting ſome marks of contempt, which 
however coſt him his life; for as he 
wiped the wall with his handkerchief, in 
deriſion of Edward's batteries, he was 
killed by a ſtone from one of their engines; 
and his death produced ſuch a conſterna- 
tion in the garriſon, that they ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. 

There are ſome writers who affirm, that 
a body of Danes were defeated near the 
town of Brechin, in the year 10 10, in 
which Camus, their general, was killed; 
and that he was buried under the great 
ſtone, which is now called Camus croſs. 
This Camus was killed by a progenitor of 
the family of Keith, for which he was eno- 
bled, and made Hereditary Earl Marſhal 
of Scotland. 

BREDA, sIECE or. A city of Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Merk, 27 miles north- 
eaſt from Antwerp. In the year 1581, this 
city was maſtered by the Prince of Parma. 
But the Hollanders, under Prince Maurice 
of Naſſau, retook it in 1590 by ſurpriſe, 
with the loſs of only 36 men. The me- 
' thod Prince Maurice took to effect his de- 
ſign, was the ſending a boat up the canal 
into the city, laden with turf, under 
which he concealed 60 ſoldiers, who made 
_ themſelves maſters of the caſtle, and after- 
wards took the city by capitulation. The 
inhabitants of Breda tell a remarkable tale 
of one of theſe ſoldiers, who being unable 


to abſtain from conghing, by reaſon of the 


cold ſeaſon, he deſired his comrades to kill 
him, leaſt the notice he was neceſſitated 
to make, ſhould diſconcert their project, 
and they be all butchered, or made ſlaves: 
but whether he was killed, we are not 
acquainted, 

In 1625, this town was beſieged by the 
Marquis de Spinola, the Spanith General, 
with an army of 18,000 men. The town 
was now in a better ſtate of defence than 
ever. Juſtin of Naſſau, (natural ſon to 
William I.) was Governor : he had taken 
every precaution that a wile officer, and a 
brave ſoldier, could ſuggeſt. On the 27th 
of Augult the place was inveſted, and con- 


mities. 
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| tinued to be ſo ſome time, without any 
bombardment ; and Spinola did not attempt 


to make any "regular approaches till No- 
vember. They were no ſooner reſolved 
to be begun, than the Governor found 
means to turn the courſe of the Merk, by 
a dyke, which had communication with 
the marſhes on which Spinola, with the 
flower of his army, was encamped. Thus 
the Spaniſh camp being laid under water, 
the troops were reduced to great extre- 
In December the army amounted 
to only 12,000 fighting men; the garriſon 
was near half that number. The Spani- 
ards now began to deſpair, and were on 
the point of abandoning their enterprize, 
when news arrived in their camp, that 70 
Dutch veſſels, with proviſions for the gar- 
riſon, had been diſperſed and loſt ina ſtorm, 
and that the numerous garriſon was redu- 
ced to great neceſſities for want of food. 
This gave them freſh hopes; and Spinola 
gaining poſſeſſion of the dyke which had 
done him ſuch incredible damage, turned 
its courle back into the Merk, 'and began 
to bombard the town. In February, 1626, 
he ſent for a reinforcement, and his army 
was augmented to 25,000 foot, and 8000 
horſe. The garriſon at this time was to 
have been reinforced, but the auxiliary 
troops wereretarded by the death of James J. 
King of England; and the Prince of Orange 
and the French were no way forward ; 
therefore it was March before they em- 
barked at Calais, and April before they 
appeared to its relief, under the command 
of the new Stadtholder, Frederick Henry, 
who, upon Spinola's advancing to give him 
battle, retired, ſending at the ſame time 
orders to the Governor of Breda, to ſur- 
render when he thought proper. Theſe 
orders fell into Spinola's hands, and he, 
after examining the contents, forwarded 
them to the Governor, who not ſeeing the 
Prince's own hand ſigned to them, {aid 
they were forged, and did not ſcruple to 
call the whole an artifice of Spinola's ; 
therefore he diſmiſſed the Spanith officer, 
telling him he would defend the place to 
the 
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the laſt extremity; and that in reſpect to 


his preſent condition, he was miſinformed; 
for there were proviſions and ammunition 


enough in the town for ſix months longer; 


though this was intended to deceive Spi- 
nola; he deſpatched a courier to the Prince 
of Orange, declaring his neceſlities. The 
Prince returned him an anſwer, written 
with his own hand, to make the beſt terms 
he could, for he could give him no relief; 


upon which the Governor capitulated on 


honourable conditions on the fifth of June, 
1626. Spinola embraced him the day fol- 


lowing, and ſpoke greatly in his praiſe. He 


afterwards received the thanks of the 
Prince of Orange, and the States, for his 
noble and vigorous defence. 

The loſs of this important place greatly 
afflicted the Hollanders ; they ſought every 
opportunity to regain it; and at length in 
the year 1637; the ſiege was reſolved on. 
The Prince of Orange found it neceſ- 
fary to conceal his deſign from the Cardi- 
nal Infante, the Spaniſh General, or it 
would be impracticable ; for this purpoſe 


he made preparations as if he intended to 


beſiege Dunkirk, which drew the Cardi- 
naPs attention into Flanders, while he, by 


2 rapid march, appeared unexpectedly be- 


fore Breda; however, the place was not 
unprovided for his reception. Several ad- 


ditional fortifications had been lately added, 


and the garriſon conſiſted of three thou- 


ſand men, under the command of Omer 


de Fourbin, a man of known abilities and 
courage. | 
The Cardinal, when he heard where the 


Prince was, haſtened towards Antwerp, 


but thinking his force inſufficient to ha- 


zard a battle, without which he found he 


could not relieve Breda, therefore he re- 
mained a tame ſpectator of the ſiege ſome 
time : but inactivity was not his diſpo- 
ſition; he endeavoured to divert the 
Prince's attention, by advancing to beſiege 


other places; but his feints had no effect 


on the Prince, who preſſed the ſiege with 
all poſſible vigour ; notwithſtanding which 
the garriſon made an obſtinate defence, 
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until at length, quite tired with ſevere 
duty, the Governor dclired to capitulate, 
having held out near three months. He 
obtained honourable conditions, and great 
reputation by his noble defence ; but the 
want of ammunition obliged him to tur- 
render much ſooner than he intended. | 
BREEVORT, TAKEN IN 1597. This 
town is ſituated on a little river in Guel- 
derland, near the borders of the biſhopric 
of Munſter, and ſo encompaſſed with 
marſhes and fens, that there is no acceſs 
to it but by a narrow path. Prince Mau- 
rice during the ſiege, contrived ſwim- 
ming machines, by which he attacked it. 
But he loſt ſo many men, that the ſoldiers, 
when they took the place by ſtorm were ſo 
enraged, that the Prince'could not reſtrain 
them from the cruelties, &c. uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, and the neighbouring country 
having ſent thither their beſt effects, the 
ſoldiers found a very rich booty. 
BREITENFIELD, Action NEAR, IN 
1642. It is ſituated near Liepſic in Ger- 
many, and the Swedes under General 


Forſtenſon, having laid ſiege to Liepiic, 


the Imperialiſts, commanded by the Arch- 
duke, marched to ſuccour that place. Both 
armies met on a plain near Brietenfield, 
and while the cannonading continued, one 
ball killed the horſes of General For- 
ſtenſon, of Charles Guſtavus (afterwards 
King of Sweden), and of the Count Pala- 
tine, without the riders receiving the leaſt 
hurt. In fine, victory declared in favour 
of the Swedes, who loſt 2000 men, and 
John Lilienhock, grand maſter of the ar- 
tillery. The Imperialiſts had 5000 killed, 
and 2500 taken priſoners. 

BREMEN. The capital of a duchy of 
the ſame name in Germany, now belong- 
ing to Great Britain. 'This dachy was 


formerly a territory of Sweden, but ſub- 


dued by Denmark, in 1712, whole King 
{old it to George I. of Great Britain. In 
1577, the Duke of Cumberland being 


obliged to retreat before the French, un- 


der the command of Duke de Richlieu, 
from his camp at Hoya, left this city en- 
| | tirely 
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tirely to the mercy of the French, who 
appearing before it, the burghers opened 
the gates, and they took poſſeſſion on the 
29th of Auguſt. In 1761, the French un- 
der Prince de Conde, attempted to {ſeize 
this city, it being full of magazines for 
the uſe of the Allied army ; but they met 
with ſuch a warm reception from the 
burgher and garriſon as obliged them to 
deſiſt from their enterprize. 

BREMER WEDE, citY or, TAKEN IN 
1657. It is ſituated in the duchy of Bre- 
men, naw belonging to Great Britain ; but 
while it belonged to Sweden, the Danes 
invading this duchy, took the place above- 
mentioned, and many other places, which 
a detachment of Swedes commanded by 
General Wrangle, obliged them ſoon af- 
terwards to abandon. 

BRENNE VILLE, BATTLE OF, IN 1119. 
This place is ſituated in the Province of 
Normandy, in France, and the battle here 
ſpoken of was occaſioned by Louis le Groſs, 
King of France, attempting to eſtabliſh 


William Clito, ſon of Robert, Duke of 


Normandy, in the eſtates of his father, 
who had been deprived of them by his 
brother Henry I. of England, after the 
battle of Fenarchbray, Henry I. entirely 
defcating Louis le Groſs in this battle, 
obliged him to lay aſide his deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing William Clito in Normandy ; 
therefore he created him Earl of Flanders. 
BRENTFORD, BATTLE AT. A market 
town of Middleſex, ſituated on the river 
Brent, and lies about ten miles weſt from 
London. Edmund, ſurnamed Ironſide, had 
no ſooner filled the throne of England, 
which, was vacant by the death of his fa- 
ther, Ethelred II. than' he found himſelf 
involyed in a war with Canute, the Dane, 
and that the biſhops and abbots, and many 
of the nobility of the kingdom had oppoſed 
his election, and declared for his enemy. 
Notwithſtanding their abnegation, Ed- 
mund found means to oppoſe his adverſary, 
and gained a victory over him at Penne in 
Somerſetſhire. But Canute recovered him- 
ſelf, and after the deſperate battle at Sccor- 


BRE 


| ſtan, laid ſiege to London. Edmund obliged 

him to raiſe it, when he embarked his ar- 
my on board his ſhips, and failed up the 
Thames as far as Brentford. Edmund 
paſſed the Brent full in Canute's face, and 
that of his whole army, and attacked him 
with ſuch impetuoſity, as preſently to give 
him a total overthrow, anno 1016. We 


have none of the particulars of this action, 


except that the ſlaughter was very great, 
eſpecially of Canute's troops. Edmund ſoon 
after gained a ſmall advantage over the 
enemy at Ottenford ; but that, and this at 
Brentford, were. loſt by the battle at Aſh- 
down, in Eſſex. | 

Here was one of thoſe battles fought 


during the time of the grand rebellion in 


the year 1642. King Charles I. after his 
victory at Edge-hill, marched to Colebrook, 
and from thence intended to proceed to the 
capital, in hopes of ſtirring up a party in his 
favour. 'The Parliament ſuſpected the de- 
ſign, and were ſeized with a panic : they 
deſired a peace, and fent the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Pembroke, and three 
members of the lower houſe, with an 
humble petition, begging of his Majeſty 
that he would chooſe his reſidence ſome- 
where near London, where he might have 
an opportunity of treating with a com- 
mittee of Parliament, in order to prevent 
further bloodſhed. Charles was diſpoſed 
to accept of an accommodation, and named 
Windſor caſtle; and the deputies returned 
very well ſatisſied with the reception they 
had met with. In all probability, a peace 


would have been the conſequence of this 
|| petition, had not Prince Rupert, by his un- 


ruly ambition for arms, broke off all ami- 
cable meaſures. That Prince, with the 
royal cavalry, advanced as far as Hounſlow, 
and underſtanding that the Earl of Eſfex, 
the General of the Parliament's forces, had 
taken poſſeſſion of Kingſton, Acton, and 
Brentford, ſo that he was in danger of 
being intercepted, he ſent a meſſenger to 
the King, deſiring he might be ſuſtained 
by the reſt of the army. The infantry 


| immediately began their march, and the 
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avenues of Brentford being barricaded by 
the enemy, the place Was taken by aſſault, 
after a warm action, in which the King's 
troops took above Soo priſoners, 11 pair 
of colours, 15 pieces of cannon, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. The Parliament 
loudly inveighed againſt this proceeding, 
and called it a proof of the King's infince- 
rity. But Charles, to ſhew them he was 
{till deſirous of peace, {aid he would expect 
their deputies at Brentford. His meſſenger 


vas impriſoned, and Eſſex's army reinforced, + 


upon which Charles wheeled off to King- 
ſton. The battle on Hopton-heath was 
the next military exploit. 

BRESLAU, BATTLE AT. Capital of the 
duchy of Breſlau, and of all Sileſia, ſituated 
on the vet Cle Here the treaty for ce- 
ding Sileſia to the King of Pruſſia was 
made, 1742, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The King of Pruſſia, after his unfortunate | 


defeat at Colin, ;the 18th of June, 1757, 
being obliged. to, raiſe the ſiege of Prague, 
retreated into Sileſia, This repulſe raiſed 
the courage of his enemies. The Ruſſians, 


who had for four months lingered on their 


march, now entered Pruſſia. The Swedes 
tranſported 30,000 ,men into Pomerania, 
to ſecond the operations of the Ruſſians. 


The French, who had made themſelves 


maſters, of Hanover, threatened to invade 


Magdebourg rg, and the army of the Empire | 
to retake. Saxony. This powerful confe- 


deracy obliged him to divide his army, and 


the Auſtrians now took advantage of this 


diviſion, and invaded Sileſia : ſo that this 
conſummate general knew not which of 
theſe, numerous armies to attack firſt. But 


imagining a defeat of the army of the Em- 
pire would be moſt favourable to his af- 


fairs, as this army acted in ſome mcaſure, 
in conjunction with the French: ac- 
cordingly he marched with ſurpriſing ex- 
pedition, and gained a complete victory 
over it at Rotbach. During his abſence 
from Sileſia, the Auſtrians reſolyed to carry 
all before them in that country. 
Charles of Lorrain, the Marechals Daun 


—— 


Pruſſians. 
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Prince 
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and Nadaſti, commanders of the Auſtrian 


army, penetr ated as far as Breſlau, under 
the cannon of which, tlie Prince of Bever n, 
with 30,000 Pruſſians, lay intrenched. 
Theſe Generals finding, before they 
could take the city, that the intrenchments 
muſt be forced, they made the neceſſar y 
diſpoſitions for that purpoſe. Marechal 
Daun placed himſelf on the right, Prince 
Charles commanded in the center, and 
Marechal Nadaſti on the left. Thus did 
the Auſtrian army, couliſting of 190,000 
men, on the 21it of November, 1757, 
march up to the intrenchments. Next day, 
at daylight, they began to cannonade 
them from 40 twenty-four pounders, and 
near 100 leſſer pieces, which continued a 
few hours, when the ſmall arms began the 


fire, which was ſmarter than any of the 


officers in either army had ever ſeen: be- 
fore. The Auſtrians ſeemed irreſiſtible, 
and the Pruſſians inacceſſible. Both ſides 
fought with great animolity, which con- 
tributed greatly to the carnage. The Au- 


ſtrians at length, with incredible labour 


and fatigue, though wholly expoſcd to a 
numerous artillery, well ſerved, and a 
prodigious fire of muſquetry, cleared the 
redoubts, defiles, and moraſſes, notwith- 
ſtanding the braveſt oppoſition made by the 
In a few minutes, however, 
they were obliged to give ground, and cva- 
cuate the poſſeſſions they had made, owing 
to the heavy fire of the Pruſſians, which 
they could not withſtand, and whoſe balls 
fell among them like ſhowers of hail. 
Marechal Nadaſti,. on whom the whole 
dependence of victory lay, made ſeveral 
attempts to carry the flanks of the intrench- 
ments{word in hand; but his braveſt efforts 
were every time repulſed, and the enemy's 


grape ſhot mowed down his infantry in 


lines. His troops were at length ſo incom- 
maded with the dead and wounded under 
foot, they could not obſerve the regularity 
of order. Finding his taſk impracticable, 


he began to draw off his men, and make 
a retreat from the field of battle ; when 
allat once, unexpectedly aud unaccoun tably, 

the 


E 


the Pruſſian Generals took the ſame 
reſolution. Part o&their army had ſuffered 


greatly in the engagement, and they be- 
came apprehenſive of a total defeat, in 
caſe their intrenchments ſhould be forced 
in any part. They put a garriſon into 
Breſlau, and retired behind the Oder. "The 
Aultrians returning, with aſtoniſhment 
ſaw themſelves maſters of the field they 
had been jult obliged to relinquiſh. 

In this action the Auſtrians loſt about 
26,000 men, anumber that almoſt equalled 
the whole Prufiian army, which is {aid to 
have loſt only 4000, including 1600 pri- 
joners. It may indeed be obſerved, this 
victory, with which the Auſtrians were 
at firlt ſo greatly elated, was one of thoſe 
bloody actions, in which victory does not 
compenlate for the loſs. Count Kaunitz 
did not heſitate to ſay, as ſoon as he re- 
ceived the account of it, that ſuch another 
victory would ruin the whole Auſtrian 
army. Nor will it be difficult to be be- 
lieved, when it is remembered that the heat 
of action laſted ſeven hours, and that there 
were four intrenchments to be forced, that 
were deemed inacceſſible according to the 

rules of war. 

The immediate conſequence of this 
battle was the ſurrender of Breſlau, which 


capitulated the following day, on condi- 


tion that the garriſon ſhould not ſerve 
_ againſt the empreſs, nor her allies, for 
twelve months. But a more unfortunate 
ſtroke happened to the Pruflians, which 
gave rite to many conjectures. On the 
morning of the 23d of November, the 
Prince of Bevern going to reconnoitre 
without eſcort, and attended only by a 
groom, fell in with an advanced party of 


Cros ats, a ſi nall body of whom had croſſed 


the Oder; ; they took him priſoner, and he 


was conducted to Vienna, from whence he : 


purchaſed his liberty, after a ſhort re— 
ſidence, and the King of Pruſſia on his ar- 
rival at Berlin, made him Governor of 
Stetin. 

The Auſtrians met likewiſe with an 
accident, by which-they loſt one of their 
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beſt generals. The Marechal Nadaſti, not 
having ſucceeded in the enterprize aſſigned 
him, the court of Vienna, from a miſ- 


repreſentation of his conduct, by Marechal 


Daun, his avowed adverſary, thought fit 
to diſmiſs him from the ſervice ; but it 
does not ſeem, from any printed account of 
this action, that he was the leaſt culpable 
in his conduct, which, during the whole 
campaign, had contributed greatly to the 
glory of the Auſtrian arms. The King of 
France made ſeveral ſolicitations to the 
Empreſs, that he might be reinſtated in 
his military employments ; but Marechal 
Daun's intereſt being all prevalent, there 
was no attention paid to them. The Count 


Nadaſti leads now a ſecluded life, in ſoli- 


tude and oblivion, ſtifling under the ſame 
roof thoſe noble qualifications which 


might adorn kings and heroes, 


The King of Pruſſia, as we have before 
obſerved, being abſent, and the defeated 
army having loſt its commander, his pre- 
ſence now became indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
to oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy in 
Sileſia. He received advice of the unfor- 
tunate battle, and immediately began his 
march with ſurpriſing rapidity, which he 


continued nine days ſucceſſively without 


halting. When he effected the junction of 
his forces, he found the whole did not 
amount to more than 50,000 men, whereas 
the Auſtrian army, which had been greatly 


reinforced, was now augmented to 110,000, 


according to their own accounts. As he 
approached Breſlau, the Auſtrians, con- 
fiding in their ſuperiority, abandoned their 
ſtrong camp, (the ſame which the Prince 
of Bevern lately occupied) and advanced 
to meet him, but encamped near the vil- 
lage of Leuthen, about two miles from 
Breſlau. The ground was advantageous, 
and improved to the utmoſt, by the dili- 
gence and {kill of Count Daun, who re- 


membering that he was the only general 


that had carried the honours of the field 
from the King of Pruſſia, knew how dif- 
fcult it was to obtain a victory; he poſ- 
ſelled himlelf of all the eminences, and ſe- 
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cured them with artillery; to the right 


and left he erected batteries, which might 
flank the approach of the Pruſſians. The 
ground in front was rendered almoſt im- 
paſſable, by felled trees, which were pro- 
miſcuouſly laid with their knots and 
boughs upwards. 

At day break, on tne fifth of December, 
1757, the King, going to reconnoitre, per- 
ceived a large corps of the enemy poſted 
on a riſing ground, which he took for the 
whole Auſtrian army; but it not being 
light enough to exactly diſtinguiſh them, 
and he did not chooſe to advance alone, 
dreading a misfortune like the Prince of 
Bevern's, therefore he divided his army 
into two columns, and with the vanguard 


drew nearer to the enemy, when he diſ- 


covered that the troops which occupied the 
riſing ground, conſiſted only of four regi- |} 
ments of Saxon light horſe, commanded 
by Lieutenant-General Count Noſtitz, he 
immediately attacked them with his huſ- 
fars, and after killing about 300 of them, 


routed the reſt. He continued to advance 


with his column under favour of a fog, 
which happened to be very thick, and un- 
diſcovered reached the enemies batteries, 
before they knew of his approach, and 
took poſſeſſion of them, after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance of about 30 minutes. For this 
advantage he owed more to the aſſiſtance 
of the iword than the muſquet, as he had 
given ſtrict orders againſt firing, that the 
Auſtrian generals might not know he was 
fo near them. Mean while the other co- 
lumn cleared away the felled trees, which 
obſtructed its forming, and both being exe- 
cuted at nearly the ſame time, the whole 
army preſented itſelf to Prince Charles's 
front. Nothing could equal the ſurpriſe 
of that Prince; he was thrown into con- 
fuſion with the bare appearance of the 
Pruſſian Monarch, an object which at that | 
time he ſo little expected : Marechal Daun 
was in the fame dilemma. 
aſtoniſhed how the King had paſled their 


batteries, which they had never heard to 
fre. However, there was no time to he- 


'They were | 
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ſitate, the Pruſſian infantry were prepar- 


ing to charge, and the Auſtrians were con- 
{trained to fight in a diſpoſition they did 
not like. 

The King began to attack with bis uſual 
reſolution, and at the ſecond fire obliged 


Prince Charles to give ground, who rallied, 


and obliged him to do the ſame in his turn, 
but the Prince was ſo eager to purſue, he 
made an interval in his motion to advance, 


which the Pruſſian General Seidlitz ob- 
ſerving, he inſtantly, with a body of ca- 
valry, threw himſelf into it, and cauſed: 
great confulion, as well as a tcrrible car- 


nage in the Auſtrian army. "The King was 
{ome time in doubt what could occaſion ſo, 
great a tumult in the heart of the enemy, 
not knowing that Seidlitz was there, 
till receiving an aid de camp from that 
General, deſiring a reinforcement, with 
which he {aid, he would drive the Auſtii rian 
army off the field of battle. 

The King, elated with an affair ſo much 
to his advantage, immediately made a vi- 
gorous effort with the whole front of his 
army, charging with ſuch fury ang intre- 
pidity, it was impoſſible to ſtand the 


ſhock. The enemy fell into diſorder, and 
Seidlitz was immediately relieved ; mean 
time, a detachment of the enemy's cavalry 
attempted ſome diverſion on the right 


flank of the Pruſſians, but were ſo gallantly 
received, that few eſcaped being either cut 
to pieces, or made priſoners. "The king 
preſſing very hard, the enemy had not time 
to rally; but to remedy this evil, they im- 


| mediately preſented a new front, by means 


L 


4 


of their prodigious numbers, ſuffering the 

broken regiments to leave the field of 
battle by the beſt way they could. This 
was handled in the ſame manner, and two 

more ; then the whole Auſtrian army be- 
| gan to give way, and retire to Leathen, 
which was defended on all ſides by in- 
trenchments and redoubts. Here they ral- 
lied and the action was renewed, and con- 
tinued with a brave oppoſition on botl: 


ſides, a full hour: at length the Pruſſians, 


after many reiterated attacks, obliged the 
enemy 
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enemy to abandon this poſt with great pre- 
cipitation; and two battalions of the Pruſ- 
ſian guards, in attacking their rear, ſeemed 
to cauſe more confuſion than the whole 

army had done before. The huſſars, and 
other light cavalry, detached in purſuit 
of the enemy, ſlew a great number, and 
made ſome thouſands priſoners. The 
King purſued as far as Liſſa, and halted, 
chooling to give his victorious army ſome 
reſt, and there paſled the night. 

This action began at two o'clock and 
laſted till dark. The killed of the Au- 
{trians amounted to more than 12,000 
men, and their wounded was near twice 
that number. "Twenty-one thouſand five 
bundred were made priſoners ; 241 pieces 
of cannon, 60 pair of colours and ſtandards, 
and 300 baggage waggons, laden, were 
taken. 

Next day a cornet of the regiment of 
Ziethen, with only 10 men, took 100 Au- 
{trians in their flight, whom he conducted 
to the head quarters. For this exploit, 
he received the Order of Merit from the 
King, and was immediately created a cap- 
tain. 

The confuſion and deſtruction of the 


Auſtrian army was ſo great, that we do not 


remember to have ſeen its parallel in hiſtory. 
The roads from Sileſia to Bohemia were 


almoſt rendered impaſſable by the number 


of carriages, ſome of which were broken, 
others for want of horſes abandoned, and 
the baggage of every ſort that lay in heaps, 
wherever the fugitives had taken their 
route. Almoſt the whole army was with- 
but officers. The private men knew not 
who had the command, nor where the 
head quarters were: they ran deſolate and 
dejected, without arms or baggage, to 
Schweidnitz, where Marechal Daun taking 
the entire command upon himſelf, con- 
ducted them in the beſt manner he could 
into Bohemia. 

After the defeat of the Auſtrian army, 
Prince Charles threw a garriſon of 12,000 
men into Breſlau, under the command of 
the Lieutenant-Generals Stahernberg and 
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Beck; then he provided for ua own ſafety, 


without troubling his head about the reit 
of the army, and took the nigheſt road to 
Vienna, where they were making great 
preparations for celebrating the victory 
gained over the Prince of Bevern, but this 
unfortunate ſtroke put a ſtop to their fur- 
ther proceedings. 

A few days after the action, one of the 
Pruſſian detachments took a meflenger 
carrying ſome deſpatches from Marechal 
Daun to Vienna. The officers brought the 
courier to the King, who, in examining 
the contents of the diſpatches, found a 
very affecting letter addreſſed to the Em- 
preſs, emploring her to ſend immediate 
ſuccours to the army, for it was almoſt 
totally ruined. The unavoidable accidents 
of war had reduced it to 30,000 men, who 
were in a moſt miſerable condition, in 
want of cloathing, proviſion, ſhoes, &c. 
This little billet did not fail to kindle in 
his breaſt the two contraſting paſſions, of 
pity and triumph. He felt for the unhappy | 
ſufferers, but had reaſon to rejoice that 
victory was attended with ſo great an 
overthrow. He wrote at the bottom of 
it, | | 
« All this I know to be true, FREDERICK.” 
and granted the courier a paſſport through 
his territories. 

Poſterity will hardly credit this amazing. 
victory; nor conld we, at this diſtance, 
have believed the accounts, had not the 
conſequences, which can never be con- 
cealed, declared it could be no other. If 
it ſhould be thought that we have exagge- 
rated in either the numbers of the armies, 
or the ſlain, we ſhall endeavour to remove 
the ſuſpicion by replying, that we have 
made the ſtricteſt retearch for all the ac- 
counts, and though we have not particu- 
larly followed any one, yet from the na— 
ture of the attacks, and the niceſt compa- 
riſon, we are led to preſume, we are as 
near the truth, as any one account hitherto 
publiſhed. 

The people of Engl«nd were grea — 
elated with the ſucceſs of Ye Kine 
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Pruſſia, who became more and more their 
darling; they looked upon every victory 
he gained, as a battle fought for them. 
The newſpapers were filled with panegy- 
rics, and all popular eſtcem ſeemed to 
center in him. 

In a few days after the 7 NOOR action, 
the King prepared to beſiege Breflau. 
Finding the garriſon were reiolved to de- 
fend it, he opened his trenches before it 
as ſoon as poſlible, and began a furious 
bombardment. The ardour of the Pruſ- 
ſian ſoldiers is ſcarcely credible ; it was 
with difficulty their officers could prevent 
their ſcaling the walls, and taking the 
town by aflault, notwithſtanding the great 
fatigue they had undergone, and the ſeve- 
rity of the ſeaſon. The ſiege continued 
from the 14th of December till the 29th, 
when one of the baſtions being greatly da- 
maged by a magazine of powder blownup 
near it, the garriſon ſurrendered priſoners 
of war, to the amount of 13,000 men, 
10,000 of whom were fit to bear arms, 
the reſt were ſick and wounded. The 
Pruſſians in their approaches, did not loſe 

o men; whereas the Auſtrians had above 
100 killed. This is ſomething ſurpriſing, 
as we find in molt ſieges, the beſiegers loſe 
more men than the beſieged. 

Thus did the King of Pruſſia drive the 
Auſtrians out of Sileſia, whole troops but 
a few days before, had almoſt the entire 
poſſeſſion of it. 
tune amazed all Europe, and might well 
occaſion the Paris Gazette to cry out, 
Now vanquiſhed, now victorious !” The 
number of men the Auſtrians are ſaid to 
have loſt, from the time of their entering 
Sileſia to their departure, amounted at leaſt 
to 80,000 men. 

When he entered the city of Breſlau, 
he gave orders for taking into cuſtody ſe- 
veral perſons, whom he ſuſpected of infi- 
delity, particularly the canons of the ca- 
thedral : the Biſhop, PAbbe Prade, had a 
guard ſet over his palace, but he found 
means to make his eſcape. There was 
never any authentic account what became 


- 


This ſudden turn of for- 
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of him: Fame ſaid he was hanged; but as 


ſic never knows what ſhe lays, ſhe is not 
to be credited, There is more probability 
that he leads a monaſtic life in the purlieus 
of Rome; for it is certain he was ſeen at 
the Holy Sce a ſhort time after his depar- 
ture from Brcilau, 


BRES'T, SIEGE OFT. An excellent port 


and harbour on Cameret Bay, in the At- 


lantic Ocean, and weſtern coaſt of Brit- 
tany in France, 150 miles north-welt from 
Nantz, and zoo welt from Paris. During 
the French wars in the reign of our famous 
Edward III. happened this ſiege, anno 
1374. The Dake of Brittany, as the Bre- 
tons ſuſpected, ſent advice to his fat her-in- 


law, the King of England, of ſeven large 


Spaniſh carracks being in the harbour of St. 
Malo, becauſe the Engliſh Admiral, the 
Earl of Saliſbury, came with a fleet and 
deſtroyed them, to their great diſſatisfac- 
tion. Charles V. King of France, made 
uſe of this pretence for confiſcating that 
province; and the Conſtable du Gueſclin, 
being charged with the execution of this 
ſentence, entered Bretagne at the head of 
an army, and having ſubdued many places 
came before Breſt,” in which was a loyal 
garriſon, commanded by Sir Robert Knolles. 
The army of the beſiegers amountcd 
to about 6000 men, who laboured inceſ- 
fantly at the taſk they had undertaken. 
The beſieged having ſtood ſeveral aſlaults, 
agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved in 
30 days. The fiege was now turned into 
a blockade: but the Earl of Saliſbury 
landed his ſoldiers in the neighbourhood, 
and ſent word to the Conſtable that he 
was come to relieve Breſt, and demanded 
that he would either releafe the hoſtages, 
or come and give him battle: both theſe 
were rejected, and the Earl relieved Breſt 
without oppoſition : but du Gueſclin ſent 
the hoſtages to priſon. 

BRES'T, ATTEMPT on. In the year 
1694, King William reſolved to make the 
French feel the force of his arms in the 
moſt ſenſible manner; and taking the ad- 


ess which the abſence of the Breſt. 
flect 
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B RE 
fleet gave, he equipped a large fleet to ſcour 
the French coaſt, and make an attempt on 


Breſt. 


On the firſt of May, 1694, Admiral Ruſſel 


joined the fleet at St. Helen's, conſiſting of 
fifty- two Engliſh, and forty-one Dutch 
| ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fireſhips, 
and other ſmaller veſſels. The Admiral 
having the land forces completely embark- 
ed, and every thing ready, ſailed with the 
whole fleet on the 29th of May, having 
before given the neceſſary directions for 
the ſeparating, at a proper ſtation, the ſqua- 
dron that was intended for the Breſt expe- 
dition, which was commanded by the 
Lord Berkley. On the laſt day of the 
month, at nine in the morning, a council 
of war was held on board the Britannia, 
at which were preſent the following per- 
ſons, viz. Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; admiral of 
the fleet; the Lord Berkley, admiral of the 
blue; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, vice-admiral 
of the red; Colonel Aylmer, vice-admiral 
of the blue; Colonel Mitchel, rear-admi- 
ral of the red; the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
reœar-admiral of the blue; Captain Byng, 
eldeſt captain to the Admiral; Lieutenant- 
General Talmaſh; the Earl of Maccles- 
field ; the Lord Cutts; Sir Martin Beck- 
man; Admiral Allcmonde, admiral of the 
Dutch; Vice-admiral Vander-Putten; Vice— 
admiral Schey; Vice-admiral Vandergoes; 

Rear-admiral Evertſon, and Captain Van- 
der Duſſen, in which it was reſolved, that 
the fleet deſigned for Breſt ſhould imme- 
diately proceed to Camaret Bay, and ſhould 
land the forces on board under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant-General Talmaſh; and 
the neceſlary inſtruc}ions were given to 
Lord Berkley, and the officers that were 
to command under him, 

For this place, on the 5th of June, the 
Lord Berkley parted with his ſquadron 
from the grand fleet, having with him 
29 Engliſh and Dutch men of war of the 
line, beſides final frigates, fireſhips, and 
machines, tenders, well-boats, and five 
bomb-ketches. On the ſixth a council of 
war was held, in which the proper mea- 


| 


enemy. 


ä "FEE 


ſures were taken for landing the forces ; 
and it was agreed that Lord Cutts ſhould 
command 600 grenadiers, and Licutenant- 
General 'Talmath advance in perſon, at the 
head of the troops that were to fupport 
them. On the 7ths the fleet came to an 
anchor between Camaret Bay, and the bay 
of Bertaume, the French playing upon them 
with bombs from four batteries. The 
Marquis of Carmarthen demanded leave of 
Lord Berkley, the admiral, to go into Ca- 
maret Bay, in order to obſerve the ſitua- 
tion of the forts, and the poſture of the 
On his Lordſhip's return, and 
making his report, the Admiral ordered 
two ſixty gun ſhips to go in, and cover 
the boats while they were landing; to 
which the Marquis objecting that it was 
too ſmall a force, a council of war was 
called on the eighth, in which it was re= 
ſolved to ſend in three Engliſh, and as 


many Dutch frigates, beſides the two men 


of war before-mentioned. One of theſe, 
however, the Richmond, deſerted the poſt 
aſſigned her, and the Marquis of Carmar- 
then carried in the other five, and poſted 
them in their proper places; which, though 
a neceſſary, was a very dangerous ſervice; 
for at their going in, a bomb broke over 


the Monk, a great piece of which ſtruck 


through her poop, and two decks more, 
and came out again into the water, near 
one of the ſtern ports on the larboard ſide 
in the gun room, killing three marines, and 
one of them by the fide of the Marquis. 
So ſoon as the Monk got into the Bay, and 
came up with the weſtern point, Camaret 
Fort fired upon her very warmly; and 
when the reſt of the ſhips were properly 
poſted, they were ſupriſed to find them- 
ſelves played upon from three batteries, 
not one of which was diſcerned till they 
felt the ſhot from it. Theſe military com- 
pliments they returned with great ſpirit; 
and by keeping a briſk fire, covered the 
troops in their landing, which was not, 
however, performed with that regularity 
that might have bcen expected. The rea- 


{on of this was, the French had been ſo 
welt. 
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ing killed except eight; 


B R E 


well informed of our deſign, and ſuch 


ſtrange delays had been made in embark- | 
ing the forces, that when our fleet came 
upon the coaſt, they found the French every 
where covered with impregnable intrench- 

ments, and ſupported by a body of regular 
troops, more numerous than the forces 1 in- 
tended for this deſcent. 

This was repreſented to Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Talmaſh in the council of war, and 
he was adviſed not to expoſe himſelf or 
his men: to which he anſwered, This 
« advice comes too late; the honour of the 
« Engliſh nation is at "Rake, therefore I 
& muit and will land. I know that I ſa- 
c crifice myſelf and the men; but it is 


« neceſſary, and muſt be done, that both 


« our enemies and allies may know, that 
« eyeadeſperateundertakings cannotdaunt 
« Engliſhcourage.” He embarked on board 
the ſmall veſſels, with about eight hundred 
men, and landed as many of them as he 
could, but to very little purpoſe ; for ſeve- 
ral of the well-boats ſticking, all that were 
in them were either killed or wounded, 
before they could get to ſhore; and thoſe 
that did land were ſoon driven back to 
their boats, and with much difhculty car- 
ried off again. Amongſt the wounded was 
Lieutenant-General Talmaſh himſelf, who 
received a ſhot in his thigh, of which he 
ſoon after died. | 
The Marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards 
Duke of Leeds, whole courage no man ever 
called in queſtion, tells us on this occaſion, 
that had the Engliſh force been double to 
what it was, they would have found the 
attempt impracticable. When the men on 
board the ſhips ſaw a few boats come off 
again; and the whole affair over, they be- 
gan to be out of heart, and the Mar- 
quis had much ado to bring them out 
of the bay. The Monk had not either a 
yard or a fail ſtanding ; the was towed off; 
the reſt of the veſſels were alſo brought off 
with great difficulty, except a Dutch frigate, 
called the Teeſep, of zo guns, which had 
12 feet water in her hold, all her men be- 
and of half an 


* 


—— 
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Engliſh company that was accidentally left 
on board her, only an enſign, a drummer, 
and a private man eſcaped ; ſo that they | 
were obliged to leave her behind. A coun- 
cil of war being called in the evening, it 
was reſolved therein to return to Spithead, 
The loſs upon this occaſion was computed 
at 700 of the land forces killed, wounded, 
and taken; and about 400 killed and 
wounded on board the ſhips. 

The Marquis de Quincey, who is at 
once the moſt moderate of all the French 
writers, informs us, that at the time this 
attempt was made, M. de Vauban had 
taken care to put the town of Breſt into 
an excellent ſtate of defence; it was ſur- 
rounded with ſtrong walls, good ramparts, 
large and deep ditches cut in the rock, 
with baſtions and half moons at proper 
diſtances. He had erected a new battery 
of 16 pieces of cannon, and fix mortars, 
on the baſtion of the town, neareſt the 
caſtle, between it and the grand battery, 
with ſeveral ſmaller batteries in other 
places: he had likewiſe taken care to ren- 
der all the vaults in the caſtle bomb- proof, 
and had made the beſt diſpoſition poſſible of 
go mortars, and 3oo pieces of cannon. As 
for the veſſels in the port, they were placed 
out of the reach even of bombs; and with 
reſpect to men, he had 1400 bombardiers, 
3000 gentlemen, who ſerved as volunteers, 
and of regular troops 4000 foot, and a re- 
giment of dragoons. General Talmaſh's 
landing therefore with 800 men might 
well be called a ſacrifice, and yet more 
than half of theſe men could never be got 
on ſhore; we muſt therefore admit, that 
when the Marquis ſays 400 were killed, 
548 ſoldiers, and 4o officers made priſo- 
ners, he carries the thing a little too far. 
Father Daniel, however, and ſome other 
writers, carry it as far, and indeed moſt of 
them agree in computing our whole loſs 
at 2000 men. As to what they ſay of ſhips 
being ſunk, and hundreds of men drowned 
in the retreat, they are mere ornaments 
neceſſary to a French detail; as their hav- 
ing but 45 men Killed 1 in this action is an- 

other 


BRI 


other ſtroke of the marvellous, which eve- 


ry reader, perhaps, may not be in the hu- 
mour to credit. | 

After this unlucky attempt, the unfor- 
tunate wounded general propoſed that a 
| {mall ſquadron of frigates and bomb-veſlels 
might be {ent into the harbour of Breſt, to 


bombard that town; but this was judged 


to be a raſh, and as things ſtood, an im- 
practicable undertaking ; therefore Lord 
Berkley failed immediately for our own 
coaſt, and arrived on the 15th of June, 
1694, at St. Helen's. | 
BREST FLEET, commanded by M. de 
Conflans, defeated by Sir Edward Hawke, 
in the year 1759. See BELLEISLE. 
BRETTON CAPE, See LoviszouRG. 
BRIAR CREEK, AcTIoON oF, IN 1779. 
This Creek falls into the Savannah river, 
in the Province of Georgia, North Ame- 
rica, and General Prevoſt having drove the 
Americans from the town of Savannah, 
they took poſt at the Creek above- men- 
tioned, with a view of cutting off all com- 
munication with the Britiſh army, and the 
back country. This manceuvre being ob- 
ſerved by Prevoſt, he thought it requiſite 
to diſlodge them, and with that view, ſent 
Major M*Pherſon, and Sir James Baird 
with a detachment, who, gaining their rear 
by a long circuit of fifty miles, ſurpriſed 
and totally defeated them on the 3d of 
March. The number of priſoners taken 
were 27 othcers and 200 privates, and their 
killed amounted to 150; but their greateſt 
loſs conſiſted in the number of officers and 
men drowned in attempting to ſave them- 
ſelves from the {laughter, by plunging into 
a deep and rapid river. The lols in the 
Britiſh army was only five privates killed, 
and one officer and ten privates wounded. 
BRIDGEW A'TTER, a town of Somer- 
ſetſhire, in Great Britain, and ſuſtained ſe- 
veral ſieges in the civil war between King 
Charles I. and his Parliament. It was at 


firſt garriſoned for the Parliament, but be- 
ing taken by the Royaliſts, it held out for 
the King till the war was nearly ended, 
when it ſurrendered to Oliver Cromwel, 


* 


A 


1 1 


who found a vaſt quantity of ammunition, 
and 100,000l. | 
BRIEG, SIEGE oF, A city of Sileſia, 
{ituated on the Oder, about 11 miles ſouth- 
eaſt from Breſlau, formerly very beautiful, 
eſpecially the college, arſenal, and caſtle ; 
but now much decayed, and only famous 
for a manufacture of fine cloth, of which 


| it ſells 12,000 beeves at a fair. The Pruſ- 


ſians, immediately after the battle at Mol- 
witz, inveſted Brieg, which held out ſeven 
days; during that time they threw in 
2122 bombs, and 14,714 cannon balls, 
which reduced a great part of the city to 
aſhes, and deſtroyed a wing of the caſtle, 
At the end of which time the garriſon 
capitulated upon honourable terms ; and 
the Pruſſians poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
town the 23d of April, 1741, having only 
loſt about 60 men in the approaches. The 
garriſon could have held out much longer, 
but ſeeing no hopes of relief, and dreading 
a ſtorm, they thought it beſt to ſur- 
render, | 
BRIGNAT, BATTLE OF, IN 1363. This 


place is ſituated in Lower Provence, France. 


ſames de Bourbon, Count de la Marche, 


attempting to drive out the free-booters, 


called the Great Companies, who had deſo- 
lated France, and afterwards went into 
Italy, was defeated and killed by them. 
Theſe companies were compoſed of ſol- 
diers of different nations, who elected a 
chief without any authority. 

 BRIHUEGA, SIEGE of. A town of 
New Caſtile in Spain, about 43 miles north- 
eaſt from Madrid. The Duke de Ven- 
dome's relation of this affair, which he 
ſent to his court, ſeems to be the moſt im- 
partial and true, therefore we have choſen. 
his rather than count Staremberg's. King 
Philip having intelligence at Guadalaxara, 
the 7th of December, 1710, that the Con- 
federates had a conſiderable body of troops 
in Brihuega, under General Stanhope, his. 
Majeſty ſent forward at midnight the gre- 
nadiers and picquets of the army, under 
the command of the Marquis de la Vera, 


who had ſtopped between Alcala and Gua- 


dalaxara,, 
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dalaxara, to advance with all expedition. 
The troops arrived the {ame day, in the 
afternoon, before Brihuega. Immediately 
the King cauſed the place to be viewed 
and inveſted; and after the firing of ſome 
cannon ſhot againſt the walls, the garriſon 
were {ſummoned to ſurrender. Upon their 
refuſal, men were employed all the night 
in raiſing batteries; but it was impoſſible 
to ſet the miners to work under the wall. 
The batteries began to fire the ninth in 
the morning. In alittle time they made a 
breach, but to no purpoſe, there being a 
terras of earth within the wall. The 
Duke of Vendome, viewing the approaches 


to the place, obſerved on the lett of the 


breach ſeveral houſes contiguous to the 
wall on the outſide ; he cauſed ſome men 
to take poſſeſſion of | them, with deſign to 
ſet the miners to work under the wall ; 

and at the ſame time he ordered batteries 
to be placed, to open the wall on that 
fide, and to beat down an adjacent gate. 
Diſpoſitions were made for beginning the 
attack with the detachment which the 
King of Spain had.brought with him ; it 
conſiſted of all the grenadiers, of 100 men, 
choſen out of each of the cight battalions 
of guards, and of 50 men drawn out of 
each of 22 other battalions: then the in- 
fantry, who followed more lowly, arrived, 
and at the ſame time the reſt of the ca- 
valry. His Catholic Majeſty formed two 
attacks; and having given orders for ſup- 
porting that of the left, which was the 


true attack, the breach being imperfect at 


the right, he was informed that Count 
Staremberg was advancing to ſuccour 
Brihuega. 5 

I pon this news, having taken advice of 
the Duke of Vendome, the King cauſed the 
cavalry to march, which the Duke of 
Vendome led, and poſted them himſelf on 
the hill, to that ſide by which the Confe- 
derates were approaching, and then re- 
turned to his Majeſty. The i; fantry made 
au aſſault on the town; the action was 
long and hard diſputed, becanie the Con- 


federate troops were not only inured to 


| 
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ſervice, and numerous, but had likewiſe 
good intrenchments in the ſtreets; but the 
{ſpringing of a mine opened a pretty large 
breach, and beſides, the gate at the left 
was beaten down. 

The place was entered, and the Allies 
being forced, ſet fire ta their firſt intrench- 
ment, which was mazle of dry wood, as 
allo to the neighbouring houſes, which 
ſtopt the troops: but the fire being extin- 
guiſhed, they were puſhed from one houſe 
to another, and at length, driven to their 
laſt intrenchment. While this was doing 
at the attack on the left, the troops ap- 
pointed to act at that on the right, executed 
the order given them by the Duke of Ven- 


dome, to attack the breach, and maintain 


themſelves there, for making a diviſion of 
General Stanhope's forces; who, ſecing. 
themſelves reduced to extremity, aud 
being abſolutely in want of ammunition, 
they beat a parley about fix o'clock at 
night. The capitulation was regulated 
with the Duke de Vendome; according 
to which, the garriſon, conſiſting of eight 
Engliſh battalions, and as many ſquadrons, 
and one Portug cle battalion, were made 
priſoners of war. 

BRINN. A city of Moravia, ſituated 
at the confluence of the Schwarta and Zi- 
vetta, and remarkable for its long defence 
againſt the Swedes, in 1645, when an 
army of that nation, commanded by Ge- 
neral Forſtenſon, made an irruption into 
that province, after he had defeated the 
Imperialiſts at Jancowitz. The Prullans 
beſieged this city in 1742, but were obli- 
ged to abandon it. 

BRIQUERAS. A town of F ch Pied- 
mont, on the confines of Dauphiné, Italy. 
It was taken and fortified by the French 
in 1692. Charles Emanuel, Duke of Sa- 
voy, retook it. But the F rench took it 
again. 

BRISSAC OLD, sikGE or. A town of 
Germany, ſituated i in Alface on the Rhine. 
about zo miles from Straſburg, a note: 
tortification, but a miſerable town. In tl: 
year 1633, Guſtavus Horne, a Swe: 
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general to Guſtavus Adolphus, made an 
attempt upon it; but the Duke of Teria 
broke his meaſures, and threw ſuccours 
into it, which obliged the enemy to raiſe 
the ſiege. | 

In the year 1638, when France had in- 
volved herſelf in a war with almoſt all 
Europe, by the intrigues of the Queen 
Mother and Cardinal Richlieu, the Duke 
of Weymar was ſent to beſiege this for- 
treſs, held at this time by the Emperor, 
and by both parties looked upon as the 
bulwark of Germany. He ſat down be- 
fore it in April ; but finding his force too 
ſmall to reduce a place of its ſtrength, 
Cardinal Richlieu ſent him two reinforce- 
ments, under the conduct of the Viſcount 
de Turenne, and the Count de Guebriant, 
as Lieutenant-Generals; a rank till that 
time not known in France. On the other 
hand, the Emperor, the King of Spain, 
and the Duke of Bavaria, neglected nothing 
to ſuccour that place; the preſervation of 
which was of very great importance to 
them. General Goeutz, with Duke Sa- 
velli, who had eſcaped out of priſon, aſſem- 
bled an army on the banks of the Danube, 
drew towards Briſſac, made ſeveral marches 
round the town, and twice found means 
to throw in proviſions. In order to hinder 
the like ſuccours for the future, the Duke 
of Weymar reſolved to attack the enemy's 
army : he went out of his lines with two 
thirds of his troops, which were in all but 


16,000 men: General Goeutz had 20, ooo. 


Weymar, after a march of leſs than two 
hours, through woody and very narrow 
ways, found the enemy in the plain of 
Witten Weir, where he drew up his army 
in the line of battle. After ſome diſcharg- 
ing of the artillery on both ſides, the two 
armies engaged with great fury ; the right 
wing of the Imperialiſts was puſhed into a 
hollow way that was behind it, and 
routed, without being able to rally. Duke 
Savelli, who had commanded it, was 
taken, with ſeven pieces of cannon. Wey- 
mar's right wing being on very diſadvan- 
tageous ground, was put into diſorder : 
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Goeutz had poſted himſelf on an eminence, 


in order to attack it in flank ; but the Vit- 
count de Turenne, who commanded it, 
tinding himſelf in danger of being ſur- 
rounded, called the Duke of Weymar to 
his aſſiſtance, and they warmly charged 
Goeutz; who, nevertheleſs, kept his ground 
on the eminence, 

As it would have- been difficult to diſ- 
lodge him from it by force, recourſe was 
had to ſtratagem. The Count de Guebri- 
ant adviſed the ſending ſome troops into 
the neighbouring foreſt, with drums and 
trumpets. At the noiſe made by thoſe in- 
ſtruments, the Imperialiſts, thinking they 
were going to be attacked in their rear, 
quitted their eminence. Weymar's troops 
{eizedit, and at the ſame time took the can- 
non on the left wing of the Imperialiſts: in 


the heat and confuſion of the action, the 


Imperialiſts likewiſe took that of the Con- 
federates on the right wing; ſo that both 
ſides employed the enemy's artillery in 
cannonading each other. After a conflict 
that laſted ſeven hours, and in which all 
the troops charged ſeveral times, the Impe- 
rialiſts were put to flight, and yielded 
the Duke of Weymar a complete victory, 
the glory of which was ſhared by the Count 
de Guebriant, and the Viſcount de Tu- 
renne. Goeutz made his eſcape, having 
loſt in this battle all his cannon, his am- 
munition, 3000 waggons, 5000 ſacks of 
corn, and all his baggage. Two thouſand 
Imperialiſts were killed on the ſpot, 1500 
were made priſoners, and 45 ſtandards 
were taken, and all the colours. The 
Emperor ordered all his generals to make 
a ſecond attempt, at the hazard of a ſecond 
defeat; not valuing the loſs of an army, 
provided he could fave a town which, in 
the hands of the French, would become 
the key of Germany, a barrier againſt the 
enterprizes of the Imperialiſts in France, 
and an obſtacle to Ferdinand's landing of 


ſuccours to the Spaniards in the Low- 


Countries. 
The Duke of Weymar, however, being 


perſuaded that the enemy were no longer 
D d in 
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in a condition to oppoſe his enterprize, re- 
turned to his intrenchments before Briſſac, 
and continued the ſiege; but ſcarce had he 
finiſhed his lines, when the Duke of Lor- 
rain, with a body of troops, marched a- 
gainſt him, about the middle of October. 
Weymar quitted his lines a ſecond time, 
and leaving a part of his army there, under 
the conduct of the Viſcount de Turenne, 


| and the Count de Guebriant, went to meet 


the enemy, whom he found near Tannes. 
'The Duke of Lorrain began the attack at 
ten in the morning; and after an obſtinate 
fight, in the heat of which the Generals 
encountered one another, the enemy's 


ſquadrons were broke: the Duke of Wey- 
mar taking advantage of their diſorder, 


entirely routed them; and obtained as 
complete a victory over the Lorrainers, as 
he had done over the Germans. General 
Goeutz, and Lamboy, the Spaniſh general, 


who had ſucceeded Savelli, being appriſed 


of the defeat of the Lorrainers, got ſome 


troops together, and came to the very 


banks of the Rhine through bye ways, and 
reached the Duke of Weymar's quarters 
before their march was perceived. They 
took a view of his lines, attacked them vi- 
goroufly, and carried two redoubts. All 
was giving way before them, when Tu- 
renne and the Count de Guebriant came 
up; they drove them ont of the lines; and 
the Imperialiſts, who retnrned to the 
charge ſeveral times, being as often re- 
pulſed with loſs, paſſed the Rhine, and 
From this place, 
the ancient capital of the Upper Alſace, on 
the river Ill, in the neighbourhood of Briſ- 
fac, they might have incommoded Wey- 
mar's army: but the Viſcount did not al- 
low them time to make themſelves maſters 


of that town; he attacked them with part 
of the French troops, beat them in their 


very camp obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, 
and diſperſe themſelves in ſuch a manner, 


that they had no further thoughts of re- 


lieving Briſſac. During the ſiege of that 
town, which laſted near eight months, 


there were fix engagements, of which 


| 
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thoſe of Witten Weir, Tannes, and En- 


{iſheim, might be called battles, . 
The beſieged ſuffered all the calamities 
attending a long ſiege, before Reynac, 


who commanded in the place, would ſur- 


render. Proviſions became ſo exceſſively 
ſcarce, that he was obliged to poſt ſome 
of his ſoldiers in the churchyards, to pre- 
vent digging up the bodies of the dead. 
Of all the out works, the beſieged had only 
one fort left, called Reynac's ravelin: 
but as by this they continued maſters of 
the chief branch of the Rhine, they had 
hopes of receiving ſuccours on that ſide, 
which hindered them from propoſing or 
liſtening to any terms. 'The Duke of 
Weymar having obſerved that the Vit 


count had been {ſucceſsful to all his under- 


takings during the ſiege, ordered him to 
attack that fort. 'Turenne advanced to it 
at the head of 400 men, who cut down 
the palliſades with hatchets, entered it in 
three places at once, and put all who de- 
fended it to the ſ word. The Governor of 
the town, after the loſs of that fort, de- 
ſpairing of relief, at length capitulated. 
He ſurrendered on the 17th of December. 

This conqueſt was confirmed to the 
French by the treaty of Weſtphalia ; but 
by the peace of Ryſwick, reſurrendered 
to the Emperor. : 

In 1703, the French furpriſed it, or ra- 
ther bought it. The Duke of Burgundy, 
who was ſent to beſiege it, appeared before 
it, and pretended to make the formalities 


of a fiege, when the troops ſeeing there 


was acceſs into the town, entered it; 


upon which the Governor, Count d'Arco, 


ſurrendered; for which he was afterwards 
tried, and being found guilty of treachery, 


condemned to loſe his head. The ſentence 
was executed on an open marſh, on the 


banks of the Leck. By the peace of Ba- 
den, it was again reſurrendered to the 
Emperor. 

BRISTOL, $srtEG6E OF THE CASTLE OF. 


' Briſtol is a city and port, ſituated on the 
{river Avon, part in Glouceſterſhire, and 


part in Somerſetſhire, 10 miles weſt from 
| Bath. 
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Bath. Edward II. in the year 1325, ha- 
ving incurred the diſpleaſure of his wife, 
by entertaining as his favourite Hugh 
D'Eſpenſer, Earl of Wincheſter, ſhe re- 
ſolved to invade England from France. 
The people hating DEſpenſer, powerfully 
reinforced her party on her arrival. "The 
military tenants having refuſed to give 
the King any aſſiſtance, he fled into Wales, 
leaving D'Eſpenſer with a garriſon to de- 
fend Briſtol. The Earl of Kent, with 
the flower of the Quecn's troops, reſolved 
to reduce it to her obedience. With this 
view, they inveſted it. The garriion, not 
liking their governor, mutinied, and obli- 
ged him to ſurrender, after a weak reſiſt- 
ance of three days. When the Queen 
was informed that D'Eſpenſer was taken, 
ſhe ordered him to be tried on the charge 
of widening the breach between the King 
and his Barons; of introducing a cuſtom 
of condemning people without trial; and 
of adviiing his Majeſty to put the late 
Earl of Lancaſter death, without cauſe 
aſſigned. Ile was condemned to die the 
death of a traitor. He was hanged on the 
common gallows in his armour, the 25th 
of October, and his body cut to pieces, 
and given to the dogs, and his head was 
ſet up at Wincheſter. 

Richard II. having in the year 1398, 
baniſhed the Duke of Lancaſter, a popular 
nobleman, exacted very exorbitant ſums 
from his people, to ſupport his extrava- 
gances, and almoct impoverifhed the king 
dom. The ſubjects were greatly diſſatii- 
fied with theſe proceedings, they began 
to murmur, and to think of depoſing 


Richard. The Duke of Lancaſter, who 


was in France, was invited over by many 
of the nobility, to head the party they 
would raiſe in his favour. At this time 
Richard was in Ireland, quelling an inſur- 
rection there. The Duke of Lancaſter 
landed in Yorkſhire, and began to march 
towards the capital. In every county, 
multitudes eſpouſed his cauſe. He entered 
London in triumph ; having ſecured that 
city, he proceeded weſtward. At Briſtol 
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he expected to meet with great reſiſtaice; 


but having received a reinforcement, by 
which his army amounted to 60, ooo men, 
he proceeded to it, and the caſtle refuſi 

to ſurrender, he inveſted it, anno 1399. 
The garriſon, commanded by Sir Peter 
Courtenay, were prepared for a vigorous 


defence; but the Duke aſſaulted it with 


ſo much ardour and reſolution, that in four 
days they were forced to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. Three of Richard's adherents, 
viz. the Earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſly, 
and Sir Henry Green, who. were utterly 
deteſted by the people, being found in the 
caſtle, were beheaded, at the importunate 
requeſt of the inhabitants. Richard hear- 
ing how things went againſt him, returned 
to England, and reſigned his crown, in 
favour of Henry, Duke of Lancaſter, who 
was {nrnamed Bolingbroke. WR 
BRISTOL, sikok or. In the year 
1643, being the time of the grand rebel- 
lion, this city was beſieged by the Royal- 
iſts. The project was formed by Prince 
Rupert, and Charles having conſented to 
it, the whole army moved towards the 
place, the garriſon of which conſiſted of 
2500 foot, and a regiment of dragoons, 
commanded by Nathaniel Tiennes, well 
provided with proviſions and ammunition. 
The town was in a good poſture of defence, 
as well as the caſtle. 
took poſt on the ſide of Somerſetſhire, and 
the Prince eſtabliſhed his quarters on the 
ſide of Glouceſterſhire, In a council of 
war, held on the 26th day of July, it was 
reſolved to proceed by aſſault, and not by 
approach, as is cuſtomary in moſt ſieges. 
On the morrow, the troops began the at- 
tack on both ſides of the town, with great 
intrepidity. 
ſuch difficulties from the nature of the 
ground, and the obſtinate defence of the 
beſieged, that, not withſtanding their un- 
daunted courage and reſolution, they were 
repulſed three times with great ſlaughter, 
and the loſs of many gallant officers. On 
the other ſide, where the place was more 


acceſſible, Prince Rupert lad better ſucceſs. 


D d 2 Colonel 


The Corniſh men met with 
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The Corniſh troops 
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Colonel Waſhington entered the line, and 
made room for the horle to follow. The 
enemy forthwith abandoned their poſts, 
and retired within the town. So that the 
aſſailants, at the expence of much blood, 
had only obtained poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, 
and retained little hope of making them- 
ſelves maſters of the city, when the Go- 
vernor demanded a parley. He obtained 
an honourable capitulation, in conſequence 
of which, he ſurrendered. the town, and 
marched out with his arms and baggage ; 
but the ſoldiers were inſulted and plun- 
dercd by the Royaliſts, in revenge of ſome 
former ill treatment they themſelves had met 
with; and many other outrages were com- 
mitted in the city, on ſuppoſition that the 
inhabitants were diſaffected to his Majeſty. 
King Charles's affairs, after the battle 
at Naiſby, anno. 1645, were thrown into a 
perplexed ſituation, Prince Rupert retired 
to Briſtol, with, according to Ruſbworth, 
good horſe, 2500 foot, and 1500 auxiliaries, 
well provided with proviſions and ammu- 
nition. General Fairfax, Commander of 
of the Parliament forces, laid ſiege to 
Briſtol, the 22d of Auguſt, 1645. It was 
expected Prince Rupert would perform 
wonders in defence of the place, and he 
even wrote to the King, that he ſhould be 
able to hold out four months, unleſs a mu- 
tiny ſhould compel him to. ſurrender. Not- 
withſtanding this promiſe, he offered to 
capitulate on the firſt ſummons, and actu- 
ally delivered up the place, before the be- 
ſiegers had made their approaches. Charles 
was ſo enraged at his behaviour, that he 
ordered him in a letter to depart the king- 
dom, andre voked all his commiſſions. The 
Prince publiſhed a vindication of his con- 
duct, but he does not demonſtrate the ne- 
ceſſity of ſurrendering ſo immediately. 
Briſtol was ſeized in 1688, by the Earl 
of Shrewtbury, for the Prince of Orange. 
BRISTOL, in N. Am. See BoRDEN TOWN. 
BROD, BATTLE Ar. A ſmall town of 


BRO 


ing a detachment of the Imperial army in 
Sclavonia, which conſiſted only of about 
3500 men, received intelligence that about 
5ooo Turks lay encamped near Brod, he 
marched the 5th of November to give them 


battle; but at his arrival in the neighbour- 


hood of Brod, found he had been miſin- 
formed as to the number of his enemy, 
who were at leaſt 14,000, commanded by 
a baſha. However, calling the officers of 
his little army together, he told them, it 
was to no purpole to think of retreating, 
they were too far advanced; a retreat 
could not be made, but they would be pur- 
ſued, and probably conſtrained to fight at a 
diſadvantage ; therefore he adviſed an at- 
tack, truſting to Providence for the ſucceſs 
of it. The officers conſented, and the ne- 
ceſlary preparations were made, but before 
they had done, the Turks had ſurrounded 
them, and in two or three places began 
the attack : the Hungarians very intrepidly 
ſuſtained the ſhock, and as quick as poſſible 
formed two fronts, and attacked the Turks 
with great fury ; the horſe came down 
upon them firſt, who were immediately put 
into diſorder, and fled precipitately from 


the field of battle, without ever returning. 


The infantry made a vigorous onſet, but 
they were as well received, and the com- 
pliment as bravely returned. Victory con- 


tinued doubtful near two hours; at length, 


after many extraordinary efforts, ſhe de- 
clared in favour of the Chriſtians, who 
were ſo far ſpent and fatigued with the 
work of carnage, as to be on the point 
of retreating, when on a ſudden, a panic 
ſeized the Turks, and in a moment their 
whole army was in confuſion, and flying 


from the field of battle, without any body 


being able to account for the cauſe. The 
Turks loſt about 4700 men killed, 200 
made priſoners, 36 colours, and the whole 
baggage were taken. The Hungarians had 
about 800 killed, and 1100 wounded. 
BROMRIDGE, ox BROMFIELD, 


Sclavonia, ſituated on the river Save, about | BATTLE AT. Conſtantine, King of Scotland, 
16 miles ſouth from Poſega. In the year || and Anlaff, a Daniſh Chief, in 938, having 
1668, Prince Louis of Baden, command- | raiſed an army againſt Athelſtan, were de- 
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feated by him at Brunanburgh, now Brom- 
ford in Northumberland. The Allies loſt 
Conſtantine of Scotland, ſix Iriſh or Welſh 
chiefs, and 12 earls and general officers. 
This battle recovered Northumberland to 
England, and the Scots were obliged to 
ſecure themſelves, by retiring to their 
ſtrong holds. The Saxon princes ſlain in 
this battle were carried by the army into 
Devonſhire, and were buried at Axminſter, 
on the borders of the county. 

BRUGES, a city in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, Flanders, and during the Low 
Country wars, had its ſhare in the diſtreſſes 
of the times. It was taken in 1706 by the 
Confederates, ſurpriſed by the French in 
1708, but ſubmitted again to the Allies at 
the end of the ſame year, and has ever 
ſince continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Houſe of Auſtria. N 

BRUNDOLO, a city ſituated on an 


iſland, formed by the river Adige, and Far- 


raro, near where they fall into the Gulf 
of Venice. This territory was deſtroyed 
with the city in 808, and again repaired 
in ſome meaſure. But in 1379, the Genoeſe 
ſacked it, and the Venetians to drive them 
out, were forced to cannonade the place, 
which deſtroyed ſome remaining fortifica- 
tions, fo that little is left of the city or 
harbour. 

BRUNEFORD, BATTLE AT. A little 
village near Bombridge in Northumber- 
land. Some writers are of opinion, that 
this battle was fought near the Humber. 
In the year 934, while Athelitan, King of 
England, was buſied in ſome affairs at his 
court, Conſtantine, King of Scotland, and 
Anlaff, King of Northumberland, invaded 
his kingdom, at the head of a numerous 
army, with a view to conquer Bernicia, 
for the Scottiſh King. Athelſtan no ſooner 
heard of this invaſion, than he ſtraight- 
way marched with his army to give them 
battle, when he underſtood that they ad- 
vanced to meet him, and the two armics 
came in fight of each other near Brune- 
ford. A battle would doubtleſs have im- 
mediately enſued, had not the numbers of 


BRU 


men in both armies been ſo nearly equa, 


and both ſo advantageouſly poſted, as to- 
render it a very hazardous attempt for 
one to force the other ; therefore they lay 


- ſome time inactive, until the inattention or 


the conduct of the adverſary ſhould afford. 
an opportunity. xs | 

During this pauſe, Anlaff is faid to have 
entered the Engliſh camp as a muſician, and 
played ſo raviſhingly as to attract the no- 
tice of Athelſtan, who ordered him to per- 
form in the royal tent, and rewarded him 
with a liberal preſent. In his retreat he 
was known by a common foldier, who al- 
lowed him to paſs, and then informed the 
King of the diſcovery he had made. Athel- 
ſtan chid him for allowing him to retire, 


but applauded the man's fidelity, when he 


told him he had once taken the oath of 
allegiance to that Prince, and therefore 
would never be concerned in any parti- 
cular attempt againſt his perſon. 

The King ſhifted his quarters that very 
day, and the ſame ſpot of ground was oc- 
cupied by a Biſhop, newly come to his 
camp, who loſt his life in conſequence of 
chooſing that ſituation ; for in the middle 
of the night, Anlaff, at the head of a 
choſen band, attacked the Engliſh encamp- 
ment, and penetrating to this place, flew 
the prelate and all his attendants. Athel 
ſtan, whoſe tent was removed at the diſ- 
tance of a mile from this ſcene of blood, 
taking the alarm, drew up his forces in 
order of battle, and at day break the two 
armies were fairly engaged. They fought 
all day, with equal bravery on both ſides, 
till at length the chancellor Turketul, at 
the head of a ſelect body of Londoners. 
bore down all before him, and unhorſed 
the Scottiſh King, who was wounded and 
taken priſoner. The fate of this Prince 
was no ſooner made known to the reſt of 
the Confederates, than they gave way, and 
a terrible ſlaughter enſued. Beſides 'Con- 
ſtantine, who died of his wounds, fix 
chiefs of Ireland and Wales, and twice that 
number of counts and generals, loſt their 
lives in this engagement. The victory 
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The Duke very ſtiffly inſiſted, but they as 


inhabitants there was no danger of a ſiege. 


clinations, in reference to his deſign againſt 
perſon, and engaged in his intereſt; others 


managed his buſineſs ſo dexterouſly, that he 
engaged them all, a thing very unuſual, to 
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was as complete in its conſequences as on 
the field of battle, for Athelſtan met with 
no further oppoſition in reducing his op- 

nents. Sl © | 

BRUNSWICK, $IEGE oF. Capital of 
the duchy of that name, ſituated on the 
river Ocker in Lower Saxony, 35 miles caſt 
from Hanover. Towards the end of the 
15th century, when Henry, ſurnamed the 


Bad, was Duke of Brunſwick, ſeveral ex- 
orbitant taxes were attempted to be laid 
on all commodities, exported or imported. 
The inhabitants thought theſe demands un- 
reaſonable, and declared their ſentiments 
againſt the ſaddling of theſe contributions. 


obſtinately refuſed. For ſome time, they 
thought the Duke's menaces ſignified no- 
thing, confiding in their own ſtrength and 
number, though without arms, proviſions, 
or any other preparations againſt a ſiege. 
This negligence is imputed to the inſtiga- 
tions of ſome of the nobility, who told the 


Henry, on the other hand, privately 
ſounded all the neighbouring Princes' in- 


Brunſwick; ſome he conferred with in 


he renewed his former alliance with, and 


arm on his behalf againſt the city. Then 
it was that the Burghers began to blame 
their own neglect, who in all this time had 
made no manner of preparations for their 
defence. It is true the place was well for- 
tified, and populous; but then they had 
not trained a ſufficient number of citizens 
to defend the walls; and what was worſt 
of all, they had but a ſmall quantity of 
proviſion for ſo vaſt a multitude, which 
muſt produce a famine if the ſiege laſted 
any time. The beſiegers made their at- 
tacks {ometimes; but they had greater 
hopes from the famine, which would prove 
more pernicious to the Brunſwickers. 

The Duke obſerving that the monaſtery . 


of Reddage-Schuyſen was commodious for 


BRU 


him by its ſituation, he there pitched his 


camp towards the beginning of winter, and 
fortified the ſame in ſuch a manner, as 
might be thought inexpugnable : he ſet 
guards on all places by which acceſs might 
be had to the city. Some fallies were 
made, and ſkirmiſhes happened, wherein 
blood was ſhed; and there was likewiſe 
ſome cannonading, with alternate ſucceſs. 
It was thought that the citizens, if they 
had exerted themſelves, would have had 
the advantage ; and that if they had joined 
a body out of the many thouſands they had 
in the place, to the ſmall number of re- 
gular troops they had, they might eaſily 
have been upon an equality with the be- 
ſiegers; but a long peace, and unac- 
euſtomedneſs to arms, had made them ſloth- 
ful: they were often vigorous in inteſtine 
diviſions, but ſhewed but little valour in 
oppoling a foreign enemy. 

The ſiege laſted part of the ſummer, the 
autumn, and the whole winter ; and the 
chief hope of the Duke and his allies con- 
ſiſted in ſtarving the place to a ſurrender. 
Thoſe who were without knew this very 
well : and therefore having laid up all the 
ſtores they could at Heldeſheim, the people 
of that biſhopric drew all the force they 
were able together, and from among their 
neighbours, and ſent a meſſage to the be- 
ſieged to ſally with all the force they could 
make, and meet the proviſion they had 
ready to throw into the place. The 
Hildeſheimers, with all their ſtore, arrived 
ſafe at the town of Peyna, and from thence 
moved forward to meet the Brunſwickers, 
as before concerted. 'The Duke was not 
ignorant of all theſe preparations, and 
therefore he drew out all the horſe and 
foot he could ſpare to go and meet them ; 
he ſent his cannon before, ordered it to be 
placed in ſuch a manner as might moſt 
annoy the enemy, and then followed wit li 
the troops in perſon. 

Now the Hildeſheimers, in conjunction 
with the Brunſwickers who came co meet 


them, marched directly againſt the Duke, 


and eſpecially towards that place where 
4 | he 
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he had planted his cannon, and began the 
engagement. Here the citizens, being ſu- 
perior in number, repulſed the Duke's 
troops; and if they had, as they might, 
preſſed hard upon them, they had taken 
their artillery from them. But they choſe 
rather to refer ve their ſtrength againſt the 
main body of the Duke's army, advancing 
againſt them; and therefore they marched 
to a village not far from them, and there 
began to fortify their camp with waggons, 
and other warlike implements, and placed 
their cannon to the beſt advantage they 
could think of, to any approaching enemy. 
But they committed one error in the very 
beginning, that they took up too narrow 
a tract of ground for the number they 
were; fo that they could not cafily face 
about, and bring their barricades on the 
other {ide. The Duke was not ignorant 
of this miſtake, and therefore he marched 
his men about, and followed the ſame way 
by which they had entered into the valley, 
and fell with ſuch fury on the enemy, 
that the firſt troops of his horſe were ſo 
preſſed that they could not 
'There were wonders performed on both 
ſides; and at laſt the Duke's troops began 


to recoil; and the Duke and his com 
manders ſpent ſome time in conſulting 


whether they ſhould return to the charge, 
which put freſh courage into the Brunſ- 
wickers, who advanced with four batta- 
llons, and, in ſhort, got ſafe with their 
proviſions into the city, ready to periſh 
with famine, and conſequently to fall into 
the Duke's hand. | 
Soon after this, fays our author, a peace 
was concluded; but whether the Brun: 
wickers enjoyed their privileges by that 
treaty, he does not ſay, as there were 
fome ſecret articles, which were never 
made public. | | 
BRUNSWIC. A town ſituated in the 
Jerleys, near New York, America. On 
General Howe's quitting the camp at 


this place, June 22d, 1777, the Americans || 


made a ſhew of harraſſing his rear, with a 
few troops, and three pieccs of cannon; 


advance. 
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and alſo poſted ſome battalions in the 
woods, to harraſs che rear where Lord 
Cornwallis commanded, who ſoon diſperſed 
them, with the loſs of only two men 


killed, and 13 wounded. The enemy 


2 


had 9 killed, and about 30 wounded. 
BRUSSELS, $IEGE of. The capital of 


| the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on the 


river Senne, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the Schelde. Here we find {ome footſteps 
of the ancients fancy for the number Sever 
for there are ſeven pariſh churches, ſeven 
principal ſtreets, about which are ſeven 
ſtately houſes, rented by the public; 


ſeven gates of Doric work, ſeven conſider- 


able families, ſeven ſheriffs, who have 
the care of affairs, and ſeven licenſed mid- 
wives, &c. The ſtreets of Bruſſels are 
large and handſome, and the buildings, 
both public and private, uniform and ele- 
gant. Among their hoſpitals, there is one 


for poor penitent whores, and another for 
foundling children. The adjacent country 


is extremely pleaſant; but ſuperſtition 
abounds to extravagance. In the year 


1695, Marechal Villeroi, with 100,000 


men, appeared before this city, while 
King William was beſieging Namur: but 
before he committed hoſtilities, he ſent 
the following letter, dated the 13th of 
Auguſt, to the Governor, the Prince of 
Berghen. . 
„The King being full of goodneſs to- 
« wards his ſubjects, and care to contri- 
«© bute to their defence, ſeeing the Prince 
of Orange ſends his fleet upon the coaſt 
of France, to bombard his ſea- port towns, 
« and endeavour to ruin them, without 
„ getting any other advantage by it, has 
% thought that he could not put a ſtop to 
„ ſuch diſorders, but by making repriſalg. 
« which is the reaſon that his Majeſty has 
© ſent me an order to come and bombard 
« your town; and at the ſame time to de- 
« clare, it is with reluctancy the King has 
laid this obligation on himſelf; and as 
« ſoon as he ſhall be aſſured, that the ſea- 
« port tov-ns of France ſhall be no more 
« bombarded, the King will likewiſe not 
& bombard 
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<-bombard any place belonging to the 
« Princes, againſt whom he is at war: re- 
ſerving, nevertheleſs, the liberty on both 
« (ides, to do it in ſuch places as ſhall be 


e beſieged. His Majeſty has reſolved upon 


e the bombardment of Bruilels with ſo 
© much the more pain, as the Electreſs of 
“% Bavaria is there. If you will let me 
© know in what part of the town ſhe is, 


© the King has commanded me not to fire | | 
| j| On the 22d of November, 1708, the 


A there.” - 

The Elector of Bavaria was juſt arrived 
from the King's camp before Namur, when 
the Governor ſat down to write the fol- 
lowing anſwer. 

% The declaration you ſent me of the 
& orders you have received from the King 
“your maſter to bombard this town, and 


« the reaſon which his {aid Majeſty does 


„ alledge, upon which you demand an an- 
« ſwer; it cannot be given by his Electo- 
“ ral Highneſs, who is juſt now. arrived, 
« ſince ir regards the King of Great Bri- 
“ tain, who is before the caſtle of Namur; 


e but his Electoral Highneſs will acquaint 


« him with it, to have an anſwer in twen- 


«© ty-four hours, if you agree to it. As 


&« for the conſideration his Moſt Chriſtian 
« Majeſty has for the Electreſs, ſhe is in 
the King's palace.” | 

The firing begun at five o'clock in the 
evening, and though the Prince of Vaude- 
mont lay then within the walls with 30,000 
men, he could not prevent the enemy from 
beating down above 2000 houſes, ſeveral 
churches and abbeys, and the old ſtadt- 


houſe. In ſhort, what with the bombs 


and red-hot bullets, the city lying expoſed 
on the ſide of a hill, in 48 hours it was re- 
duced almoſt to an heap of rubbiſh. In 
three nights Villeroi threw 4000 bombs in- 
to the town. It is impoſſible to expreſs 
the confuſion this occaſioned in ſo popu- 
lous a city : never was any enterprize more 
advantageouſly undertaken, nor more dex- 


'terouſly managed; but as the Marechal 


was directed to relieve Namur, he ſoon 
left Bruſſels, and haſtened thither. But the 
city emerged more ſtately and beautiful 


1 
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out of its ruins, though with immenſe loſs 
to the inhabitants. | 

When the Marechal retreated, neither 
Vaudemont nor the Governor attempted to 
harraſs him. | 

In 1700, Bruſlels owned Philip of An- 
jou, king of Spain, and put itielf under 
French protection ; but it ſubmitted to the 
Duke of Marlborough, after the battle of 
Ramilies. 


Elector of Bavaria (then in the French in- 
tereſt) inveſted Bruſſels, and next day ſent 
a ſummons to the governor, General Paſ- 
cal; who anſwered it like a man of ho- 
nour, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for a reſolute defence, in concert with 
Major-General Murray, Baron Wrangel, 
the States deputies, and the council of ſtate. 
On the 26th in the morning, the French 
began to fire from their batteries againſt 
the city and outworks, and about nine in 
the evening made ſeveral attacks, which 
continued with great obſtinacy and ſlaugh- 
ter on-both ſides till ten the next morning, 
when the French, daunted by the ſtout 
reſiſtance and ſuperior bravery of the Con- 
federate troops, who were animated by 
the preſence and example of their generals, 
retreated on all tides in great confuſion. 
However, it had not been poſſible for Paſ- 
cal to defend himſelf much longer with a 
garriſon of ſcarce 5000 men, in ſo great 
and unfortified a place, the preſervation 


whereof was therefore principally owing 


to the Duke of Marlborough, and Prince 
Eugene, who, with incredible expedition 
and ſecrecy, paſſed the Schelde on the 27th 
in the morning, without almoſt any oppo- 
ſition. Upon intelligence of this the Elec- 
tor made a precipitate retreat from Bruſ- 


ſels, leaving all his artillery and wounded 


men behind. | | 
On the 29th day of January, 1746, Marc- 
chal Saxe appeared before this place, and 
on the 3d day of February opened his bat- 
teries againſt it. The garriſon conſiſted 
of 10,000 men, Auſtrians and Dutch, un- 
der the command of Count Kaunitz ; but 
| 2 Count 


BUD 


Count Lanoy was the governor, who made 
a ſort of a reſiſtance till the 2oth, and then 


he ſurrendered the garriſon priſoners of 


war. | | 

BUCHARES'TT, ACTION NEAR, IN 1771. 
A large town of Turkey in Europe, ſitu- 
ated in the middle of Walachia. October 
the 31ſt, Lievtenant-General Eſſen engaged 
with ſo much advantage a conſiderable bo- 
dy of Turks commanded by the Seraſkier 
Mouſſon Oglou Pacha, that the enemy 
left upon this occaſion near 2000 men who 
were killed on the ſpot, and 1350 who 
were taken priſoners, an immenſe booty, 
ten colours, and 14 pieces of cannon, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, who 
in purſuing the reſt, took 30 pieces of 
cannon, and obliged 2000 men to lay 
down their arms, and ſurrender priſoners 
of war. The conſequence of this victory, 
was the retaking Giurgewo by the Ruſ- 
ſians. See that Article. 

BUDA, $SIEGES or. Capital of Lower 
Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, about 
130 miles ſouth-eaſt from Vienna, well 
fortified, andy defended by a ſtrong caſtle 
on an eminence. 'The natural baths of 
Buda, according to Dr. Brown, are the 
fineſt, and the buildings and bathing rooms 
about them, the moſt magnificent in Eu- 
rope. In the year 1526, the Sultan Soly- 
man appeared before this city, with his 
numerous army ; and after battering the 
walls about three hours, his troops ſcaled 
them, and entering the town ſword in 
hand, butchered all the inhabitants and 
garriſon they could find. The caſtle capi- 
tulated; but its garriſon were priſoners, 
and ſent into bondage. The famous li- 
brary of Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, which had been collected with 
ſuch incredible coſt and care, Solyman 
ordered to be. burned. 

In 1527, the Marquis of Brandenburg 
took it for the King of Hungary. 

In 1529, Solyman retook it, and again put 
all the garriſon and inhabitants to the ſword. 

In 1530, the Marquis again ſat down 
before it, in hopes of — it by a 

Nous. X. 
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blockade; but hearing a large body of 


Turks were on their march for its relief, 
he raiſed the ſiege with precipitation. 

In 1540, he beſieged it, but with no 
better lucceſs than before, and raiſed it 
for the ſame reaſon. 

In 1542, it was beſieged by a body of 
Hungarians, commanded by Adolphus of 
Swartſemberg, without ſucceſs. 

In 1598, he beſieged it with the ſame 
effect as before: ſtill the Turks came to 
its aſſiſtance, and ſtill the Hungarians 
abandoned their enterprize. 

In 1599, it was attempted with the 
ſame ſucceſs as before. 

In 1602, a body of Imperialiſts made a 
freſh attempt upon it, took part of the 
town and the upper ſuburb, but.could not 
carry the upper town, becauſe the Turks 
came to its relief; and after ſkirmiſhing 
with their army, threw 2000 men into 
the place, and then drove off the beſiegers. 

In 1603, the Hungarian General Locher 
made a fruitleſs attempt upon it: however, 
he made hiniſelf maſter of the baths, and 
put all to the ſwerd- he met. The wo- 
men had but juſt time to eſcape, before he 
entered their ſeraglio. Of all theſe un- 
ſucceſsful attempts, Locher's ſeems to 
have bid the faireſt for conqueſt ; and had 
his force been larger, probably he would 
not have miſcarried. 

BUDA, SIEGE OF. In the year 1684, 
the Duke of Lorrain inveſted it. The 
garriſon at this time conſiſted of 18,000 
men, commanded by Cara-Mchemer Baſha, 
a brave and experienced officer, and who 
knew better how to make a regular de- 
fence, than the Turks at this time uſually 
did. When the trenches were opened, 
and batteries raiſed, the beſiegers began 
to make a terrible fire; but were driven 
back to a powder mill at ſome diſtance, 
in a ſally from the beſieged. At that 
inſtant came up four freſh battalions, 
which encouraged the reſt to rally, and 
obliged the Turks to re-enter the town. 
About 200 Chriſtians were killed in this 
action, and among them ſome officers ' of 
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diſtinction. Next day Count Stahrenberg 


was commanded to ſtorm the lower town, 
by two breaches which the artillery had 
made. The enemy abandoned it on his 
approach, having firſt ſet fire to the build- 
ings, and retired to the upper town. 

In the meantime the Duke of Lorrain 
received advice, that a body of 12,000 
Turks, commanded by the Seraſkier, lay 
within half a league of Buda, he inſtantly 
advanced to attack them with his horſe, 
and a few regiments of foot, before they 
could be joined by other troops, leaving 
the reſt of the infantry to defend the lines. 
He came up with them on the 22d day of 
July, and that inſtant began the charge. 


The Seraſkier quitted his intrenchments, 


and received the Germans in ſuch wood 


order, that victory was a long time in ſuſ- 


pence; at length it declared for the latter. 
It was indeed ſo great, that though the 
Seraſkier carried off his artillery, and got 


together the remains of his army, he durſt 


not hazarda ſecond engagement, but {ought 
only a place of ſecurity. 

All this while the, ſiege went on with 
vigour. The beſieged made ſeveral ſallies 
with good ſucceſs, and in general defended 
themſelves much better than the Turks 
had ever before done. They even repul- 
{ed the Imperialiſts in a general aſlault ; 
which misfortune, and a mortal dyſentery 
that reigned in the army, obliged the 
Duke of Lorrain to raiſe the ſiege, after 
he had loſt 30,000 men to no purpoſe. 

In June, 1686, the Duke of Lorrain 
again laid ſiege to Buda. On the 21ſt his 


| trenches were opened, when a furious 
bombardment began; by the 24th three 


| 


breaches were made, and ſeveral times the 


town was ſet on fire: and it may be ob- 
{ſerved of this ſiege, like that of Bergen- op- 
Zoom, during its whole continuance, no- 
thing was to be heard but the roar of 
bombs and cannon: nothing to be ſeen 
but fire and ſmoke. Schoning, the Bran- 
denburg General, led the firſt attack, 
which proved fatal, from the many mines 


ſprung by the Infidels. The — with 
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the Princes Louis and Eugene, attacked in 
another place, and by their great intrepi- 
dity, had already repelled the beſieged on 
their fide, when the Duke of Lorrain com- 
ing up, the place was carried. It was a 
dear purchaſe, however, to the Imperial- 
iſts, who loſt 1500, beſides a great number 


wounded. 


The Duke then ſent to ſummons the 
Baſha, offering him honourable conditions, 
which the other boldly rejected ; and upon 
intelligence that the Grand Viziar - was 
within half a day's march with his army, 
gave a general diſcharge of the artillery 
in token of joy. The Viziar, indeed, was 
at hand, and would gladly have riſked a 
battle to relieve the place, had not the 
dread of ill ſucceſs, which, according to 
the rigorous policy of the Turks, might 
have colt him his life, made him act with 
more caution. All he attempted was to 
draw the Imperialiſts out of their lines, 
who, as they had no occaſion to run that 
hazard in order to carry the town, and 
were already much weakened in the ſiege, 
would not ſtir from their quarters. Three 
thouſand Turks that made a fally on the 
27th of July, did conſiderable damage; 
and Prince Eugene had a horſe killed under 
him in the ſkirmiſh. The ſame day a 
breach, that was made in the caſtle, was 
attacked by the beſiegers; they entered 
it twice ſword in hand, but they were as 
often repulſed, with the loſs of 5oo men; 
among whom were the Counts of Stahren- 
berg, Heberſtein, and Kaunitz : the Princes 
Eugene, and Louis of Baden, were lightly 
wounded. At laſt the beſiegers had puſhed 
their attack ſo far, that every thing was 
ready for a general aſſault, which, after 
all means to make the Baſha ſurrender had 
been found ineffectual, was given with 
great fury. The city was taken and 


ſacked, and the brave Baſha was found 
dead on the breach, happy in not being a 
witneſs of the bloodſhed his reſolution had 
occaſioned. The German ſoldiers, enraged 
againſt the Turks for their obſtinate re- 
ſtance, had no reſpe& to age or ſex, but 

_ exerted 
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metan they met, till the Duke of Lorrain 
and the Elector put an end to the EXECU- 
tion. 

BUDA, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 1770. In 
the late war between the Ruſſians and Turks, 
the Tartars paſſing the Nieſter, near Balta, 
began to carry thetr ravages into Poland, 
but were repulſed at the firſt onſet. Ne- 
vertheleſs, on the 16th of March, they 
rallied again, and endeavoured to regain 
their own frontiers; but a Ruiſian de- 
tachment commanded by Captain Stuku- 
low, coming up with them in the neigh- 
bourhood 'of Buda, attacked and defeated 
them; ſeized their camp, and took all their 
baggage. A Sultan, 2 Mirzas, and 236 
private men were killed on the ſpot, and 


352 Chriſtians and youn were reſcued from 


{lavery. 
BUDWEIS, $IEGE OF. A town of Bo- 


hemia, ſituated on the Moldau, 65 miles 
ſouth from Prague. Immediately after the 
reduction of Prague by the Pruſſians, in 
the year 1744, the King ſent General Naſ- 
ſau with 8ooo men to take Budweis. He 
arrived before it on the 29th of September. 
The garriſon conſiſted of 2000 huſſars, and 
pandours, commanded by Baron Munray, 
who made diſpoſitions for defending the 
place; and the ſame night made a fally, 
but was repulſed, with the loſs of 100 men, 
and 85 taken priſoners. The Pruſſian Ge- 
neral on the next day had made the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for a ſiege, and threw 
ſome bombs into the town; upon which 
the commandant demanded to. capitulate, 
and being allowed the military honours, 
retired to General Minſki, , the commander 
of the Auſtrian army in the abſence of 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, now command- 
ing on the Rhine. This ſiege coſt the 
Pruſſians 19 men; but they were ſoon af- 
terwards obliged to abandon it at the ge- 
neral evacuation of Bohemia. 

BGIA, AcrION THERE, IN 1674. It is 
fitvated on a bay of the ſame name in the 
Mediterranean ſea, and belongs to the 


2 of Algiers. Sir Edward SPragg 


exerted their vengeance on every Maho- | 


— 
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being ſent with a fleet of 12 ſail to chaſtiſe 


the Algerines, got intelligence that there 
were ſeveral of their men of war in Bugia 
Bay, and calling a council of war, it was 
reſolved to attack them. In his paſſage to 
the Bay, the Eagle fireſhip was diſabled by 
a ſtorm, as was another of his fleet, which 
was obliged to bear away for the Chriſtian 
ſhore. Nevertheleſs, Sir Edward perſiſted 


in his deſign, and refitting the Eagle, bore 


into the Bay with a briſk gale ; but by the 
time they had reached within half gun- 
ſhot of the forts and caſtles it fell quite 
calm ; and ſoon after, when the wind roſe 
again it proved contrary. Sir Edward 
finding the wind to change every half 
hour, reſolved to make an attempt on them 
in the night with his boats, and the ſmalleſt . 
of the fire-ſhips, which rowed as well as a 
a long- boat. About 12 at night of the 
2d of May, he ſent in all his boats, and the 
Eagle fireſhip, under the command of his 
eldeſt lieutenant Mr. Nugent. But the 
night proving very dark, Mr. Nugent 
leaving one of the boats with the fireſhip 
beſides her own, rowed in to diſcover the 
enemy's ſhips, and found himſelf in a few 
minutes within piſtol ſnot of them, when 
concluding his buſineſs as good as done, 
rowed off to find the fireſhip, but to his 
amazement ſaw her burſt into a flame. 
The enemy taking the alarm, Mr. Nugent 
was obliged to row off with his boats ; and 
thus ſo fine an opportunity was loſt of de- 
ſtroying the Algerine ſhips without the loſs 
of a man. The next day the enemy 
unrigged all their ſhips, and made a ſtrong 
boom with their yards, top-maſts and 
cables, buoyed up with caſks, the wind pre- 
venting their being annoyed, and by'a 
drunken gunner firing a piſtol, Sir Ed- 
ward's other little fireſhip was loſt, ſo that 
he had none left but the Victory, and ſhe 
drew too much water to entcr that part of 
the Bay where the enemy's ſhips lay. How- 
ever, ordering her to be lightened, and a 
breeze ſpringing up about noon, he threw 


out a ſignal for his fleet to form a line, and 


bear into the Bay. He came to an anchor 
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in four fathom water, cloſe under their 
caſtle walls, which fired upon him without 
ceaſing for two hours. During this time, 
he ſent in his own pinnace, and thoſe of the 
Mary and Dragon, which cut the boom, 


though not without conſiderable loſs. 'The 


boom being cut, the fireſhip failed in, and 
was laid athwart hawſe of the enemy's 
ſhips as they laid moored together aground, 
and deſtroyed them all. This loſs was irre- 
| parable to the Algerines, who had picked 
thoſe ſeven ſhips to fight Sir Edward, and 
had furniſhed them with their beſt braſs 
ordnance and ſtores, from all the reſt of 
their veſſels. They had alſo between 18 
and 1900 men, double officered, under the 
command of old Terkay, between 3oo and 
400 of whom were killed and wounded, 
'The caſtles and town were much damaged, 
and a vaſt number of the people in them 
killed and wounded, and the ſurgeons 
cheſts being burnt in their ſhips, great num- 
bers died for want of having their wounds 
dreſſed. Beſides the following liſt, there 
were burnt a Genoeſe ſhip, a ſmall Engliſh 


prize, and a ſettee. ; 


A Lift of the Frigates burnt, and their 
number of Guns. 


Ships Names. Commanders. Guns. 
White Horſe, Tabark Rays 34 
Orange Tree, Courhaly 34 


Three Cypreſs Trees,Caram Hamet 34 
Three Half Moons, Brayham Tagrin 28 


Pearl, Brayham Turco 26 
Golden Crown, Halua Pagrin 23 
Half Moon, Hammett 24 


BULL's FERRY, ExXGAGEMENT oF, IN 
1780; ſituated on Long Iſland, North- 
America. A better account of Which can- 
not be given than the following letter 
from Sir Henry Clinton to Lord George 
Germain. 

e have the ſatisfaction of communicat- 
ing to your Lordſhip an inſtance of courage, 
which reflects the greateſt honour on a 
{mall body of the refugees. 
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About 70 of them had taken poſt on a 
part of the oppoſite ſhore on the north 
river, called Bull's Ferry, where they had 
fortified themſelves with a blockhouſe and 
ſtockade, to be protected in cutting wood, 
the labour they were employed in for their 
maintenance. | 

A corps of near 2000 Rebels, under their 
generals, Wayne, Irving, and Proctor, with 
{even pieces of cannon, made an attack 
upon them on the 21ſt ult. Notwithſtand- 
ing a cannonade of three hours, almoſt 

every ſhot of which penetrated through 
the blockhouſe, and an attempt to carry the 
place by aſſault, they were repulſed by 
theſe brave men, with the loſs of a great 
many killed and wounded. 'The exertions 
of the refugees did not ceaſe; after having 
reſiſted ſo great a force, they followed the 
enemy, ſeized their ſtragglers, and reſcued 
from them the cattle they were driving 
from the neighbouring diſtrict, 

The blockhouſe, which I viſited, was 
pierced with 52 ſhot in one face only ; and 
the two ſmall guns that were in it diſ- 
mounted. Six of the refugees were killed, 
and 15 wounded, the far greater part in 
the blockhouſe.“ | 

BUNKER's HILL, BATTLE AT. This place 
is in ſight of Boſton in New England; and 
we cannot-convey a better account of this 
battle than by giving the following letter 
of General Burgoyne to his nephew Lord 
Stanley. 

Boſton, June 25, 1775. 
« Boſtonis a peninſula, joined to the main 


land only by a narrow neck, which on the 


firſt troubles General Gage fortified 5 arms 
of the ſea, and the harbour, ſurround 
the reſt; on the other ſide one of theſe 
arms, to the north, is Charles-Town (or 
rather was, for it is now rubbiſh), and 
over it a large hill, which is alſo, like 
Boſton, a peninſula : to the ſouth of the 
town is a ſtill larger ſcope of ground, con- 
taining three hills, joining alſo to the main 
by a tongue of land, and called Dorcheſtcr 
Neck : the heights as above deſcribed; both 
nerth and ſouth, (in the ſoldier's phraſe) 
command the town, that is, give an op- 

| portunity 


an 


portunity of erecting batteries above any 
that you can make againſt them, and con- 
ſequently are much more advantageous. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould make 
ourſelves maſters of theſe heights, and we 
propoſed to begin with Dorcheſter, becauſe 
from particular ſituation of batteries and 
ſhipping (too long to deſcribe, and unin- 
telligible to you if I did) it would evi- 
dently be effected without any conſiderable 
loſs: every thing was accordingly diſ- 
poſed; my two colleagues and myſelf 
(who, by the bye, have never differed in 
one jot of military ſentiment) had, in con- 
cert with General Gage, formed the plan: 
Howe was to Jand the tranſports on one 
point, Clinton in the center, and I was to 
cannonade from the Cauſeway, or the 
Neck; each to take advantage of circum- 
ſtances : the operations muſt have been 
very eaſy ; this was to have been executed 
on the 18th. On the 17th, at dawn of day, 
we found the enemy had puſhed intrench- 
ments with great diligence, during the 
night, on the heights of Charles- Town, 
and we evidently ſaw, that every hour 
gave them freſh ſtrength ; it therefore be- 
came neceſſary to alter our plan, and at- 
tack on that ſide. Howe, as ſecond in 
command, was detached with about 2000 
men, and landed on the outward fide of 
the peninſula, covered with ſhipping, with- 
out oppoſition ; he was to advance from 
thence up the hill which was over Charles- 
Town, where the ſtrength of the enemy 
lay; he had under him Brigadier General 
Pigot. Clinton and myſelf took our ſtand 
(for we had not any fixed poſt) in a large 
battery directly oppoſite to Charles- Town, 
and commanding it, and alto reaching to 
the height above it, and thereby facilitat- 
ins Howe's attack. Howe's diſpoſition was 
exceeding {oldier-like; in my opinion it 
was perfect. As his firſt arm advanced 

up the hill, they met with a thouſand im- 
pediments from ſtrong fences, and were 
much expoſed. They were alſo exceed- 
ingly hurt by muſquetry from Charles- 
Town, though Clinton and I did not per- 
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ceive it, till Howe ſent us word by a boat, 
and deſired us to {et fire to the town, which 
was immediately done. We threw a parcel 
of ſhells, and the whole was inſtantly in 
flames. Our battery afterwards kept an 
inceſſant fire on the heights : it was ſe— 
conded by a number of frigates, floating 
batteries, and one ſhip of the line. 

And now enſued one of the greateſt 
{ſcenes of war that can be conceivcd : if 
we lodk to the height, Howe's corps aſ- 
cending the hill in the face of intrench- 
ments, and in a very diſadvantageous 
ground, was much engaged; and to the 
left the enemy pouring in freſh troops by 
thouſands, over the land; and in the arm 
of the ſea our ſhips and floating batteries 
cannonading them : ſtraight before us a 
large and a noble town in one great blaze: 
the church ſteeples, being of timber, were 
great pyramids of fire above the reſt; be- 
hind us the church ſteeples and heights of 
our own camp covered with ſpectators of 
the reſt of our army which was not en- 
gaged ; the hills round the country covered 


with ſpectators ; the enemy all anxious 
ſuſpence; the roar of cannon, mortars, and 


muſquetry; the cruſh of churches, ſhips 
upon the ſtocks, and whole ſtreets falling 
together in ruin, to fill the ear ; the ſtorm 
of the redoubts, with the objects above de- 
{cribed, to fill the eye; and the reflections 
that perhaps a defeat was a final loſs to the 
Britiſh empire in America, to fill the mind; 
made the whole a picture and a complica- 
tion of horror and importance beyond any 
thing that ever came to my lot to be witneſs 
to. I much lament my nephew's abſence : 


it was a ſight for a young ſoldier that the 


longeſt ſervice may not furniſh again; and 
had he been with me he would likewiſe 


have been out of danger; for, except two 


cannon balls that went an hnndred yards. 
over our heads, we were not on any part 
of the direction of the enemy's ſhot. A 
moment of the day was critical: Howe's 
left were ſtaggered; two battalions had: 
been ſent to reinfore them, but we per- 


.ccived them on the beach ſeeming in em- 


barraſſment 
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barraſſment what way to march; Clinton, 
then next for buſineſs, took the part, with- 
out waiting for orders, to throw himfelf 
into a boat to head them; he arrived in 
time to be of ſervice, the day ended with 
glory, and the ſucceſs was moſt important, 
conlidering the aſcendency it gave the re- 
gular troops; but the loſs was uncommon 
in officers, for the numbers engaged.” 

BURFORD, BATTLE AT, IN 752. Ethel- 
bald, King of Mercia, having by his ſuc- 
ceſs, excited the envy of the Kings of 
Weſſex and Northumberland, they raiſed 
an army and invaded his dominions. One 
of their armies met-him at Burford, then 
called Beorford, in Oxfordſhire, where he 
was defeated with great loſs. 

BURY, BATTLE AT. Commonly called 
St. Edmund's-bury, from Edmund, King 
of the Eaſt Angles, who was murdered 
and buried here, anno 870. A borough 
town of Suffolk, ſituated on an eminence 
near the river Lark, or Bourne, and over- 
Iooks a very fruitful country every way; 
hence called the Engliſh Montpelier. It 
lies 12 miles eaſt from Newmarket, and 
70 north-eaſt from London. When Ed- 
ward aſcended the throne of England, at 
the deceaſe of the great Alfred, in the 
year 900, the Danes finding they had no 
longer the ſuperior qualities of that great 
Prince, to overawe them, reſolved to op- 
pole the ſucceſſor, and ſet up Ethelwald, 
the eldeſt {on of Ethelbert, whom Alfred 
ſucceeded; 
raiſed a conſiderable army, and made an 
incurſion into the counties of Oxford, Glou- 
ceſter, and Wilts, which they ravaged 
without mercy; but retired before they 
could be e by the forces of Ed- 
ward, who purſued them as far as the 
borders of Faſt Anglia, and waſted all the 
country betweerrthe Ouſe, the North Fens, 
and Bury: then Edward retreated with 
the. main body of his troops: but the 
Kentiſh men lagging behind for the ſake 
of plunder, were ſurpriſed ncar Bury by 
the Danes, who remained maſters of the 
field after a very obſtinate engagement; 


CUT TA. 


from Kirchhayn, 


and for that purpoſe, they 
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yet had no reaſon to boaſt of their victory, 
which was purchaſed with the loſs of 
Ethelwald, the Daniſh Prince. Eonric, and 
divers general officers. The Danes now 
gave over all hopes of conqueſt, though 
they maintained a lingering warfare about 
twoyearslonger; but were at length forced 
to ſue for peace, which Edward granted, 
on condition that they ſhould acknowledge 
his ſovereignty, and ſend back the Nor- 
mans to their own country, * they 
had called to their aſſiſtance. 

BUSBUDGIA FoRT TAKEN. See CAL- 

BUTZBACH, TAKEN IN 1760. It is 
ſituated in Weſtphalia, Germany ; and 
Prince Ferdinand, Commander in Chief of 
the Britiſh and Hanoverian forces, opencd 
the campaign of this year, by detaching 
from General Imhoft's camp at Kirchhayn, 
General Luckner, to ſurpriſe this place. 
On the night of the 23d of May, he marched 
and on the 24th, 
noon, he fell in with a French patrole, 
who gave the alarm ; whereupon the gar- 
riſon of Butzbach, conſiſting of piquets to 
the number of 500, under Brigadier Wal- 
dener, fled from thence, but were purſued 
and overtaken near a wood, when abont 
oo were made prifoners, with 4 officers ; 
the reſt were either cut to pieces, or dit 
perſed. 

BUXAR, BATTLE ON THE PLAINS OF, IN 
1764. Theſe plains are ſituated near Patna, 
in the Kingdom of Bengal, Eaſt-Indies. 
Sujah Dowlah, whoſe dominions (the pro- 
vince of Ouds) lies north-weſt of Patna, 
having been induced to make war againſt 
the Britiſh Eaſt-India Company, ſent Major 
Carnac an inſolent demand of the three 
provinces ceded by Mihr Coſſim to the 
Company ; and thrcatening to take them 
by force, attacked the Major under the 
walls of Patna. This Prince, whoſe repu- 


tation in arms was founded on repeated 
ſucceſles againſt his neighbours, met with 
{o different a reception from what he had 
been uſed to, that he was very glad to re- 
treat, leaving many of his men behind 

| him. 
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him. This engagement was in reality 
only a drawn battle; for the Sujah's troops 
being very numerous, and his loſs of men 
eaſily recruited, gave him a great advan- 
tage over our ſmall army, harraſſed and 
fatigued by a long campaign. He returned, 
and encamped during the rains, at a very 
{mall diſtance from Patna, on the ſide op- 
polite that occupied by the Major, who 
now acted on the defenſive ; and both par- 
ties remained quiet, except now and then 
a ſlight ſkirmiſh, 

Major Monro, with part of his Highland 


regiment from Bombay, arrived juſt in 


time to prevent the entire ruin of the 
Company's forces who had begun a mu- 
tiny; but puniſhing ſome of the ring- 
leaders, and the rains beginning to decreaſe, 
the army was put in motion, which he 
took the command of. On. the 22d of 


October, the Major encamped ſo near the 


enemy, as to be juſt out of range of their 
ſhot ; and on the 23d, they began to at- 
tack him at nine in-the morning, when 
ſoon after the action became general. A 
moraſs in front of the Company's troops, 
prevented their moving forward for ſome 
time, by which means, the number of the 
enemy's cannon, and which were well le- 
velled, galled them very much. Major 
Monro was forced to order a battalion of 
Scapoys, with'one gun, from the right of 
the firſt line, to move forward to ſilence 
one of their batteries which played upon 


| 
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our flank; and obliged to ſupport it by ano- 
ther battalion from the ſecond line, which 
had the deſired effect. He then ordered 
both the lines to face to the right, and 
keep marching, in order to clear the left 
wing of the moraſs, and when done, face 
to our former front; the right wing 
wheeling up to the left, to clear a tope, 
or ſmall wood, that was on the right: the 


firſt line moved forward, keeping a very 


briik cannonade. The Major ſent orders 
to Major Pemble, who commanded the 
ſecond line, to face it to the right about, 
and follow the firſt; but that officer ſaw 
the propriety of that movement ſo ſoon, 
that he began to put it in execution, be- 
fore he received the orders. Immediately 
after, both lines puſhed forward with fo 
much ardour and reſolution, at which time 
the ſmall arms began, that the enemy ſoon 
after began to give way; and five minutes 
before twelve o'clock, their whole army 
was put to flight. 

The lofs on the Company's fide, was 2 
officers killed, 6 or 7 wounded, about 60 
Europeans, and 690 Seapoys. The enemy 
left full 7000 behind them, 130 pieces of 
cannon, all their tents, baggage, &c. ſome 
elephants and ſome camels. Their greateſt 
loſs was when they croſſed a nullah, over 
which they had thrown two bridges. Su- 
jah Dowlah fled to one of his moſt diſtant 
cities. | 
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ABECAS DES REYES, BATTLE IN 
THE PLAIN OF. Cabecas des Reyes 


ſignifies in Engliſh the King's head. This 
plain 4s ſituated in Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, between the river Al- 
cacer de Sal, and the town Beja. This 
battle was fought in the year 1139, be- 


tween the firſt King of Portugal and the 


Moors. We ſhall introduce our relation 
of it, with a ſketch of the hiſtory of Por- 
tugal to that time. 

Portugal, which comprehends thegreateſt 
part of that province, which the Romans 
called Luſitania, fell with the reſt of 
Spain under Roderic, the laſt Gothic King, 
into the hands of the Moors, who were in 
poſſeſſion of it a long time : but in the year 
1092, Alphonſo VI. King of Caſtile and 
Leon, took the field againſt the Moors, 
and called ſeveral foreign princes to his 
aſſiſtance. Among thoſe that came was 
one named Henry, whole pedigree is va- 
riouſly related by hiſtorians. By ſome he 
is ſaid to be deſcended from the Houſe of 
Burgundy, being a younger fon of Robert, 
Duke of Burgundy, whole father was Ro- 
bert, King of France. Others ſay that he 
was deſcended from the Houſe of Lorrain, 
and that the reaſon why he was called a 
Burgundian, was becauſe he was born at 
Beſangon. To this Henry, King Alphonſo 
VI. gave in marriage his natural daughter 
Thereſa, as a reward of his valour, 
aſſigning him for a dowry, under the title 
of an earldom, all that part of Portugal, 
which was then in the poſſeſſion of the 
Chriſtians, which comprehended that part 


_— 
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of the country where are the cities of Braga, 

Coimbra, Viſeo, Lamego, and Porto; alſo 
that tract which is now called Tralos 
Montes; granting him at the ſame time, 
power to conquer the reſt of that country, 
as far as the river Guadiana, and to keep 
it under his juriſdiction; but upon theſe 
conditions, that he ſhould be a vaſlal of 
Spain, repair to the diets of the kingdom, 
and in caſe of a war, be obliged to ſerve 
with 300 horſe. Henry died in the year 
1112, leaving. a ſon very young, whoſe 
name was Alphonſo. The Prince's inheri- 
tance was uſurped during his minority, by 
Ferdinand Paiz, who married his mother 
ſoon afcer Henry's death: but as ſoon as he 
was grown up, he took arms againſt his 
father-in(law, and drove him out of Por- 
tugal, and threw his mother into priſon. 
That Princeſs implored the aſſiſtance of Al- 
phonſo VII. King of Caſtile and Leon, to 
revenge her cauſe : ſhe promiſed to diſin- 
her,ither ſon, and to give him all Portugal. 
Allured with the bait, he marched agaiuſt 
the Earl of Portugal, and the two armies 
came to a battle in the plain of Valdeves, 
(which ſee) when victory declaring for 
the Portugueſe, Alphonſo, their Prince, 
ſaid he would be no longer ſubject to the 
Spaniſh yoke. 

The King of Caſtile, finding himſelf no 
longer able to cope with his enemy, en- 
tered into a league with Iſmar, the Moorith 
Eing of that territory now called Guadiana, 
aſſigning him a perpetual dominion over 
Portugal, after he had conquered it. Al- 
phonſo, Earl of Portugal, was no ſooner 

apprized 


defence. 


CAD 


apprized of this, than he marched into the 
territory of the Moors, and began to lay 
waſte all before him, till he came to the 


plain then called Urichio, but now Cabecas 


des Reyes, where he encamped, anno 1139. 
Hmaraſſembled his forces, which amounted 


to thrice the number of Alphonſo's, and 
. marched to give him battle. 


The vaſt 
multitude of the Infidels ſomewhat diſ- 
heartened the Portugueſe ; but Alphonſo, 
to raiſe their ſpirits, ordered himſelf to be 
proclaimed King of Portugal, by the title 
of Alphonſo I. and firſt King of Portugal, 
in his camp. The ſoldiers, emulated with 
having a King of their own, whoſe mag- 


nanimity they extolled to the higheſt de- 


gree, reſolved to brave every danger in his 
When Iſmar approached, the 
27th of July, he found Alphonſo in his 


camp, ready to receive him; upon which 


he ſounded, the charge, and 'a deſperate 
battle enſued, which was maintained with 
the greateſt obſtinacy and intrepidity by 
both armies, till almoſt night, when vic- 
tory, after a terrible carnage, and eight 
hours diſpute, put an end to the conteſt, 
by declaring for the Portugueſe, whoſe im- 
petuoſity, from the firſt time the Moors 
gave way, ſeemed irreſiſtible: they bore 
down all oppolition, and entirely drove 
the Moors off the field of battle. Amongſt 
the trophies that were taken, were five 
ſtandards, belonging to five different kings 
of the Moors. In honour of this exploit, 
he quartered five ſhields in his ſtandard, 
which is the origin of the arms of Portu- 
al. The number of men killed in each 
army, ts not mentioned by any authentic 
writer. The victory was ſo great, that 
none dared after that time diſpute the 
crown of Portugal with him, or deny him 
the title of King. The Moors ſeverely 
felt the heavy hand of chaſtiſement, in the 
conſequences of this action; for Ilmar re- 
fuſing to own him as King of Portugal, he 
threatened to lay waſte his whole country; 
upon which the Infidel came to terms. 
CADIZ, ENGAGEMENT OFF. A city and 
port in the province of Andaluſia, in Spain, 


CAD 1 
ſituated on the north-weſt end of the iſland 
of Leon, oppoſite to Port Mary, on the 


continent, 60 miles ſouth-weſt from Se- 
ville, and 40 north-weſt from Gibraltar. 
It has a communication with the conti- 
nent by a bridge, and with the oppoſite 
ſhore forms a bay, twelve miles long, and 
{ix broad; but about the middle of the bay 
ar2 two points of land, one on the conti- 
nent, and the other on the iſland, ſo near 


together, that the forts upon them, called 


the Puntal and Matagorda, command the 
paſſage; and within theſe points is the 


harbour, which it is impoſſible for an 
enemy to enter, till it has taken theſe 
forts, 


In the year 1408, the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral, Alonzo Entiquez, with his fleet, 
conſiſting of 13 galleys, attacked the fleet 
of the Moors, fitted out by the Kings of 
Tunis and 'Tremezen, conſiſting of 23 
galleys, and after an obſtinate fight, which 


laſted ſeveral hours, he took eight of them; 


the reſt, diſcouraged by the diſaſter of 
ſeeing ſome others funk, betook themſelves 
to flight. 

Thus far Mariana. There are other 
Spaniſh writers who do not mention this 
action, and ſome who magnify it beyond 
credibility. 


In the year 1587, being the year before | 


the Spaniſh armada failed, Admiral Drake, 
with a flect, was ſent to deſtroy the ene- 
my's ſhips in this port. He funk two gal- 
leys, and took, burned, 
100 vellels, loaded with proviſions and 
ammunition of war; together with a gal- 
leon of 1400 tons, belongi: g to the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz; and another of Raguſa, 
loaded with merchandize. 

CADIZ, TAKEN, AND PLUNDERED. In 
the year 1596, Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, equipped a fleet of 150 ſail, to ſcour 
the Spaniſh coaſt. The land forces were 
embarked under the command of the Earl 
of Eſſex, and amounted to 7000 men. 


Charles Howard; Lord High Admiral, bore 


chief command at ſea. They ſet fait from 


Plymouth on the 1ſt day of June, and on 
the 20th day of that month, anchored near 
1 


St. 


8 


and deſtroyed, 
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St. Sebaſtian's chapel, on the weſt ſide of 


the iſle of Cadiz, before the Spaniards had 
the leaſt notice of their approach. The 
Spaniſh ſhips of war retiring into the 
Puntal, were next day attacked by the 
Engliſh, and the engagement laſted from 
break of day till noon, when the enemy 


ſeeing their galleons miſerably ſhattered, 


and a great number of their men killed, 
reſolved to {et fire to their veſſels, and run 
them aſhore, The {hip of the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral, called the St. Philip, was burned, 
together with two or three other {hips that 


lay near her; but the St. Matthew and St. 


Andrew were ſaved and taken. Immedi- 
ately after this action, the Earl of Eſſex 
landed at Puntal with 800 men, and ad- 


vanced againſt a body of 500 Spaniards, 


who retreated into Cadiz at his approach. 
They were ſo cloſely purſued, and the in- 
habitants in ſuch confuſion, that no ſteps 
could be taken for the defence of the place, 
until the Engliſh had burſt open the gate, 
and entered the city. After a ſhort ſkir- 
miſh in the ſtreets, the aſſailants made 
themſelves maſters of the market-place, 
and the garriſon retired into the caſtle, 
though they ſoon capitulated, on condition 
that the inhabitants ſhould have liberty to 
depart with their wearing apparel, and all 
their other effects be diſtributed as booty 


among the ſoldiers; that they ſhould pay 


520,000 ducats for the ranſom of their 
lives, and ſend 40 of their chief citizens 
to England, as hoſtages for the payment of 
the money. The Earl of Eſſex being now 
entirely maſter of the place, turned out all 
the inhabitants, and loaded the ſhips with 
the money and rich effects, which the ſol- 
diers had not taken in plunder. 


Mean while Admiral Howard detached 


Sir Walter Raleigh to burn the merchant 
ſhips, which had retired to Port Real : 
2,000,000 of ducats were offered as their 
ranſom, but he rejected the . propoſal, 


Laying, that he was come to burn, and 


not to ranſom their ſaips. The Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, however, found means 
to unload ſome, and . fire to others, that 


G 


they might not fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh. Beſides the loſs which their 
merchants ſuſtained in this expedition, the 
King loſt 2 galleons, 13 ſhips of war, and 
24 veſſels laden with merchandize for the 
Indies, over and above the ammunition 
which he had provided for his deſign upon 


| England. 


The Earl of Eſſex was of opinion that 
Cadiz ought to be kept, as a thorn in the 


fide of the Spaniar ds, and offered to re- 


main in perſon for its defence; but the 
majority being impatient to return to their 
own country with the booty they had ob- 
tained, his motion was over-ruled, and 
they ſet fail for England, after having {et 
fire to the town and adjacent villages. In 
their return, they looked into the ports of 
the Groyne, St. Andero, and St. Sebaſ- 
tian's, but meeting with no ſhips, nor any 
thing to plunder, they continued their 
courſe for England, where they arrived on 
the 8th of Augult, 1596. 

CADIZ, EXPEDITION AGAINST. Queen 
Anne and the States General, in order to 
{upport the Archduke Charles on the Spa— 
niſn throne, fitted out this expedition. It 
conſiſted of 30 Engliſh and 20 Dutch ſhips 
of the line, and 160 ſmall veſſels and tcn- 
ders, on board of which were embarked 
9663 Engliſh, and 4138 Dutch troops; the 
command of which was given to the Duke 
of Ormond ; and the chief Admiral was Sir 
George Rooke. On the 19th day of June, 
1702, this armament weighed from Spit- 
head, and came to an anchor at St. Helen's. 
On the 22d, the two Rear-Admirals, Fair- 
bourne and Graydon, were detached with 
a {ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, with 
inſtructions firſt to look into the Groyne, 
and in caſe there were any ſhips there to 
block them up, but if not, to cruize ten or 
twelve leagues north-weſt off Cape Finiſ- 
terre, till they ſhould be joined by the 
fleet, which on the 1oth day of Auguſt 
reached the rock of Liſbon. 

On the 12th they came before Cadiz, 
and anchored at the diſtance of two leagues 
from the city. Sir Thomas Smith, Quar- 

ter- 
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ter-Maſter General, having viewed and 
ſounded the ſhore on the back ſide of the 
nle of Leon, and reported that there were 
very convenient bays to make a deſcent, 
the Duke of Ormond vehemently inſiſted, 
in a council of war, upon landing in that 
ille, in order to make a ſudden and vigo- 
rous attack upon the town, where the 
conſternation was ſo great, that in all pro- 
bability the enterprize would have ſuc— 
ceeded : but ſeveral of the council, eſpe- 
cially the ſea officers, oppoſing the Duke's 
motion, it was reſolved that the army 
ſhould firſt take the fort of St. Katharine, 
and Port St. Mary, to facilitate thereby a 
near approach to Cadiz. The next day 
the Duke of Ormond ſent a trumpet, with 
a letter to the Duke of Brancaccio, the 
Governor, whom the Duke had known in 
the Spaniſh ſervice in the lait confederate 
war; but in anſwer to the letter, inviting 
him to ſubmit to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
Brancaccio declared he would acquit him- 
{elf honourably of the truſt that was re- 
. poſed in him by the King. 
On the 15th of Auguſt the Duke of Or- 
mond landed his forces in the Bay of Bulls, 
above a mile on the left of St. Katharine's 
fort ; the cannon of which fired on his men 
all the while, but with little execution. 
The firſt that landed were 1200 grenadiers, 
led by Brigadier Pallant, and the Earl of 
Donnegall ; they were obliged to wade to 
the thore, and were all very wet when 
they reached it. In the meantime Captain 
Jumper, in the Lenox, and ſome Engliſh 
and Dutch light frigates, kept firing on the 
horſe that appeared near the coaſt, and 
they were ſoon after repulſed by the Eng- 
| liſh foot. The Duke of Ormond, as ſoon 
as the troops were landed, ſent to ſummon 
fort St. Katharine's ; but the Governor re- 
plied, he had cannon mounted, with powder 
and ball ſufficient to receive him. 
On the 6th the whole army marched to 
a camp marked out for them near La Rotta, 
a town within a league of the place where 
they landed, from which moſt of the inha- 
bitants were fled ; but ſtrict orders being 
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given againſt plundering, many of them 


returned. The Duke of Grmond having 
left a garriſon of 200 men at La Rotta, 
marched on the 26th of Auguſt, towards 
fort St. Mary. Some Spaniſh horſe, about 
600 in number, fired upon the Duke's ad- 
vanced guards, and killed Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Gore's horſe amongſt the dragoon's; 
but retired upon the approach of the Eng- 
liſh grenadiers; a detachment of whom, 
under Colonel Pierce of the guards, was 
ſent to take fort St. Katharine, which they 
did, and made 120 Spaniards priſoners of 
The Duke entered fort St. Mary, 
attended by moſt of the general officers ; 
and notwithſtanding the ſtrict orders the 
Duke gave againſt plundering, there was 
very great failure in the execution of them. 
Mr. Methuen, her Majeſty's Envoy in 
Portugal, in a letter to the Duke of Or- 
mond, dated the iſt of Auguſt, gave this 
wholeſome advice concerning the conduct 
of the army; That the point of the greateſt 
conſequence was to inſinuate to the Spani- 
ards, and ſhew by their proceedings, that 
they came not as enemies to Spain, but 
only to free them from France, and give 
them aſliſtance to eſtabliſh themſelves under 
the government of the Houſe of Auſtria. 

It being found too difficult to approach 
Cadiz, while the Spaniards were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Matagorda fort, over againſt the 
Puntal, it was ordered to be attacked ; 
but after a fruitleſs attempt, the deſign 
was given over, and. the troops ordered 
to embark, which was done accordingly ; 
and few or none of our people were loſt 
in getting on board their ſhips. 

The Confederates found Cadiz in a much 
better condition than they expected, which, 
added to the manner in which they were 
received, did not a little ſurpriſe them. 
But what diſconcerted the deſign of the ex- 
pedition as much as any thing, was the 
general officers being ſo much divided in 
their opinions, that a retreat was thought 
more adviſeable than any other meaſure in 
a council of war. Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
that Sir George Rooke {poke coldly of this 

Fr 2 expedition 
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received great damage. 
had their maſts and rigging very much 


CAD 

expedition before he went out; and 
this he tells us, to prove that Sir George 
intended to do the enemy no hurt. But 
the miſchief lies here, ſays Dr. Campbell, 
Sir George ſuſpected they would do no 
great good, becauſe this expedition was of 
a doubtful nature; for, on the one hand, 
they were enjoined to ſpeak to the Spa- 
niards as friends, and at the ſame time 
were ordered to act againſt them as foes. 

Thus ended the attempt upon Cadiz, 
which was concerted upon a ſuppoſition, 
that the Spaniards had a natural affection 
for the Houſe of Auſtria, and would join 
with the Confederates, in favour of that 
family, againſt the French. 

CADIZ, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 1741. 
Admiral Haddock, while laying with his 
fleet to block up Cadiz, and to prevent 
their junction with the Toulon ſquadron, 
which wanted to convoy a body of forces 
to diſtreſs the Queen of Hungary in Italy. 
Two of his fleet fell in with three French 
men of war the latter end of July, and 
took them to be regiſter ſhips from the 
Weſt-Indies, and accordingly hailed them; 
but receiving no anſwer till the third time, 
and then a diſſatisfactory one, Capt. Barnet 


of the Dragon fired a ſhot a head; which 


Chevalier de Caylus, the French Commo- 
dore returned with a broadſide, on which 


a deſperate engagement enſued for two 


hours, when the French, after loſing one 


of their captains, with ſeveral men, and 


70. wounded, thought fit to ceaſe firing ; 
and the Chevalier, after mutual apologies 


with Captain Barnet, was obliged to bear 


away to Malaga to refit, his ſhips having 
The Britiſh ſhips 


damaged, with four men killed and 14 
wounded. 1 
In 1756, the Antigallican privateer, Cap- 
tain Forſter, fitted out from London, hav- 
ing taken the Penthievre, a French Eaſt- 
Indiaman, upon the coaſt of Spain, carried 
her into Cadiz; in which port Captain 
Forſter got leave to have his veſſels re- 


paired in the king's docks. But during this 


- 


| 


other hand, was not wanting in traverſing 
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time the French found means to engage the 


Governor to ſtop both the privateer and 
prize, alledging for this breach of neutra- 


| lity, that ſhe was not taken at a proper 


diſtance from the ſhore; and Captain For- 
ſter refuſing to deliver the prize up, the 
Governor, as ſhe lay in the harbour, ſent a 
ſixty gun ſhip and a frigate to oblige him to 
{trike the Britiſh colours, which he reſo— 
lately refuſing to do, the two ſhips attacked 
her for near an hour, though they met 
with no reſiſtance, "The enlign being oon 
ſhot away, and Captain Forſter ſeeing they 
were determined to ſink him, ſent a man 
up to ſtrike the pendant, who was killed in 
the act; nevertheleſs.they continued their 
firing, by which ſeven men were wounded, 
and at laſt finding no reſiſtance they took 
poſſeſſion, and next day ſent Captain For- 
ſter and his crew to priſon, . and delivered 
up the ſhip to the French conſul. | 
CADSANT, BATTLE ON. Cadſant is an 
ifland on the Coaſt of Dutch Flanders, at 
the mouth of the river Schelde, by which 
the Dutch command the navigation of that 
river. In the year 1337, at the breaking out 
of the rupture between Edward III. King 
of England, and Philip VI. King of France, 
Louis, Count of Flanders, was ſolicited 
by both theſe monarchs to take a part in 
the quarrel: the gold of Philip being at 
length prevalent, he eſpouſed his intereſt, 
and put to death ſome gentlemen, becauſe 
they eſpouſed the intereſt of Edward. That 
prince not liking the alliance that was 
made, endeavoured to break it, and turn it 
to his advantage. He offered to give his 
daughter in marriage with the Count's 
eldeſt ſon ; but the propoſal was rejected. 
Then the Biſhop of Lincoln undertook to 
gain the Flemings over to his party. To 
effect this, he went with two colleagues 
to confer with Jacob Van Ardevelt, the 
Governor of Ghent, a man ſo extremely 
popular, as to be more powerful than the 
Count himſelf. Upon the promiſe of {ome 
particular privileges in trade he was gained, 
with all his intereſt. Count Louis, on the 


the 
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the Engliſh negotiations; he ſent his natu- 
ral brother, Guy de Rickenbourg, with 
a body of forces, to ſecure the ifle of 
Cadſant, cut off the communication be- 
tween thoſe parts and Br abant, and inter- 
cept the Engliſh ambaſſadors in their re- 
turn. Theſe being apprized of his inten- 
tion, remained at Dort, until a fleet of 40 
ſhips was ſent for their convoy ; then they 
failed for England, and in their paſlage fell 
in with two large Flemiſh ſhips of war, 
having on board the Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
with 150 Scottiſh gentlemen, a conſider- 
able ſum of money, and a {mall body of 
ſoldiers, ſent from the King of France to 
the aſliſtance of the Bruſſians in Scotland; 
the ſhips were taken and plundered, and 
the Biſhop, with his followers, cut in 
pieces. 

As Guy de Rickenbourg, i in being maſter 
of Cadſant, had it in his power to inter- 
cept all paſſage by ſea to Bruges and Ghent, 
Edward reſolved to diſlodge him from that 
poſt, and ſent the Earls of Derby and 
Suffolk, with ſeveral other noblemen and 
knights, 500 men at arms, and 3000 
archers on board his fleet, to expel the 
Flemings from that iſland, Their landing 
was obſtinately diſputed by Guy de Ricken- 
bourg, at the head of 5000 men, in ſpite 
of whole efforts the Engliſh made good 
their footing on the beach, though even 
after their landing, a deſperate engagement 
enſued. The Earl of Derby was felled to 
the ground, but reſcued by Sir Walter 
Manny, a gallant Knight of Hainault, to 
whoſe proweſs the victory was in a great 
meaſure owing : 3000. of the enemy were 
killed on the ſpot, and a great number of 
perſons of diſtinction taken priſoners, among 
whom was their commander, by whoſe ran- 
ſom Sir Walter Manny was enriched. This 
action happened in the beginning of No- 
vember, 1337. Immediately after it, Ed- 
ward concluded a treaty with Jacob Van 
Ardevelt. Count Louis, ſeeing himſelf 
robbed of lis power, quitted his territory. 

CAEN TAKEN, AND BATTLE AT. The 
capital of the county of Caen, in the pro- 
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CAE 
vince of Normandy, in France, ſituated on 
the river Orne, 75 miles weſt from Ronen, 
and 30 ſouth-weſt from Havre de Grace. 
Caen became ſubject to the King of Eng- 
land, together with the reſt of Normandy. 
It was retaken by Philip the Auguſt in the 
year 1104, and continued undiſturbed under 
the dominion of France till 1346, when 
Edward III. of England, having invaded 
France, over-ran Normandy, and after 
taking and pillaging Barfleur, Cherbourg, 
Montbourg, and St. Lo, came within a few 
leagues of Caen, intending to lay ſiege to 
it, The town was not, at that time, in- 
cloſed within walls; it had on one ſide 


ramparts, and the river Orne; on the 


other a ſtrong caſtle, in which Robert de 
Blagny had ſhut up himſelf with a garriſon 
of 300 Genoele ; but in ſome places it was 
quite open. As on this account it was the 
more liable to be ſurpriſed, the Earl of Eu, 
then conſtable of France, had drawn toge- 
ther the militia of the country, and Philip 
had called the Earl of Fankerville ont of 
Guienne, to aſſiſt in the defence of it. The 
Conſtable, finding himſelf at the head of a 
numerous army, did not think proper to 
ſhut himſelf up in the town till the enemy 
ſhould come to attack him ; but having 
drawn up his army in the beſt order he 
could, led them ont to meet the Engliſh, 
and, having given them battle, was totally: 
defeated at the firſt attack, and had the 
mortification to ſee himſelf and 'Tanker- + 
ville priſoners in the hands of the Engliſh: 
nor was this all, the Engliſh, vigorouſly pur- 
ſuing the fugitives, entered the town toge- 
ther with them and plundered it. 

The Engliſh not only made a prodigious 
flanghter at the gates, but having forded 
the river, entered into the town at ſeveral 
other places, and put to the ſword all that 
they met with. Meantime, the Conſtable 
and the Earl of Tankerville, who were 
defending the bridge, had no notion that 
the river could be forded, till they faw 
the Engliſh behind them cutting the citi- 
zens to pieces. They then apprehended 
that further reſiſtance could anſwer no end, 

and 
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and therefore ſurrendered to Sir Thomas 
Holland, an Engliſh Knight, that happened 
to be in light. "The French hiltorian adds, 
that the Engliſh continuing their cruel 
executions after the principal men of the 
tovwyn had ſurrendered, thoſe of the citizens 
that ſurvived, being dri iven to deipair, re- 
"ſolved to fell their lives as dear as they 
conld, and therefore vigorouſly renewed 
the battle with ſtones, and every other of- 
fenſive weapon that fell in their way, fo 
that in a little time 500 of the Engliſh 
were ſlain. Edward, provoked at the 
loſs of ſo many good ſoldiers, ordered fire 
to be {et to the four corners of the town; 
but Geoffrey de Harcourt, one of his ge. 
nerals and greateſt favourites, pity ing his 


poor countrymen, diverted the eflects of 


the King's anger. 

Edward ordered it to be „ in 
every part of the town, that thoſe who 
ſubmitted ſhould have their lives ſaved ; 
upon which the citizens laid down their 
arms. | 

Caen was again taken by affault by the 
Engliſh, in the year 1417, under the com- 
mand of the brave King Henry V. and 
continued in their hands near thirty years. 

CAEN, siECE oF. In the year 1448, 
Charles VII. of France having taken ad- 
vantage of the weak and unhappy reign of 
Henry VI. of England, renewed the war 
againſt him; and having taken almoſt all 
Normandy, except Caen and Cherbourg, laid 
Hege to the former, and inveſted it on all 
ſides. The Conſtable Jodged himſelf in the 
abbey of St. Stephen, the Count de Dunois 
in the ſuburbs of Vaucelles, and imme- 
diately laid a bridge over the river in the 
meadow below the town, by means where- 
of the Counts of Eu and Nevers paſſed the 
Orne, and poſted themſelves ia the ſuburbs 
of Vaugueux, and the Ladies Abbey, 
otherwiſe called the Abbey of the Trinity. 
Soon after the King arrived, and lodged 
in the abbey of Ardennes, about half a 
league from the town. This ſiege was the 
moſt regular, the beſt diſpoſed, and the moſt 
conlidcrable in reſpect of expence, works, 


a capitulation. 
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and machines, of any that were formed in 
the conqueſt of Normandy. There were 
batterics raiſed in fſive-and-tw enty places, 
a great number of mines were iprung, 4a 
the trenches were carried on as far as the 
ditch. The very tirit day the Count de 
Dunois carried by main force the bulw ark, 
on the ſide of the river Orne, which ſtood 
quite cloſe to the wall; and the Conſtable 
on his fide, by ſpringing mines, biew upa 
part of- the wall, and the tower on the 
ide next St. Stephen's ; ſo that the Engliſh, 
{ſeeing themſelves thus laid open, demanded 
There were in the town 
4000 good troops, and the Duke of Somer- 
{et was in the caſtle with 300 men, who 
might have held it out a long time, and 
given much trouble to the beſiegers, being 
well provided and lodged in a place which 
was then, and continued for a long time 
to be, one of the beſt fortifications of all 
France. This was the reaſon why Charles 
granted them a ceſſation of arms from the 
day after the feaſt of St. John to the iſt of 
Auguſt, on condition, That if they were 
« not relieved in that time, by an army 
able to fight that of France, they ſhould 
ſurrender the town and _caltle, and be 
conveyed to England in ſhips which 
the King of France ſhould be obliged to 
provide for them.” The time being 
paſt, and no relief appearing, the town 
bailiff carried the keys to the Conſtable, 
who preſently delivered them up to the 
Count de Dunois, on whom the Govern- 
ment of the town had been conferred by 
the King. On the 6th of Auguſt, Charles 
made his entry into the town, and was re- 
ceived by the magiſtrates with great pomp, 
every one of them upon the occaſion, en- 
deavouring to 98 the other in magni- 
ficence. 

CAEN, ATTEMPT TO SURPRISE IT. After 
the death of Henry III. the inhabitants of 
Caen declared in favour of the King of 
Navarre, and continued cloſely attached to 
his intereſt, till he obtained peaceable po!- 
ſeſſion of the crown of France. But during 


the wars, which were carried on for ſome 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable time by the party of the 
League againſt that Prince, the former 
coutrived a icheme, in the year 1593, for 
{cizing, the town of Caen, which they had 
very near carried into execution. The 
town, as has been already oblerved, is di- 
vided iato two parts by a branch of the 
river Orne; the one on the ſide next the 

caſtle, the other on that next the iſle of St. 
John, having a communication with one 
another by a bridge, which on account of 
its ncarnets to the pr incipat « church of the 
place, is called the bridge of St. Peter. At 
this bridge there is a gatc on the fide next 
the ie of St. John, and over it is the town- 
houſe, built upon a large arch. In the ab- 
ſenes of M. de la Veronne, Governor of 
the caſtle, who had gone to wait on the 
King, together with the beſt part of his 
garriton, a Captain belonging to the League, 
named la Motte-Corbiniere, formed a de— 
ſign to ſurpriſe the town, by means of a 
correſpondence he had with ſome of the 
inhabitants. His intention was to pet, 
with the help of his friends, into the divi- 
ſion next the iſle of St. John, then to {hut 
the gate of the bridge, to ſecure himſelf 
_ agaialt the garriſon of the caſtle; this done, 
to ſeize the town-houlſe, and then, having 
got all his friends together, to make him- 
{elf maſter of the other part of the town, 
and in conſequence thereof, of the caſtle. 
With this view, he got into that next the 
ile of St. John, with 70 or 80 troopers. 
At the noiſe they made, his friends ran to 
him from all quarters in ſuch numbers, 
that it ſeemed impoſſible to reſiſt them, 
and Caen liad been infallibly loſt, had not 
the prudence and reſolution of Oliver-Re- 
verend de Bougy, a gentleman of that 
country, who happened to be in the place, 
effectually prevented the execution of the 
plot. Immediately upon the alarm he runs 
Into the ſtreet, ſends notice to his fr ends, 
and rouſes the inhabitants: but in the 
meantime, forcſecing that his enemies 
would ſhut the gate of the bridge, he ſends 
one of his people to nail quickly a piece of 
wood between the joints; fo that while 


— 
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| the ene attempted to ſhut the gate, 


the more they haſtened, the leſs they were 
capable of diſcovering the impediment, 


Upon his approach, the conſpirators were 
ſurpriſed and put into confuſion ; and as 


Bougy's attendants, called Riviere-Reuouf, 
great reſolution, ſhot la Motte-Corbiniere 


diſappointed. the project, and diſperſed the 
conſpirators. The magiſtrates were ex- 
tremely ſenſible of the greatneſs of the 
danger when it was over: and the King 


« That as he had experienced his fidelity 
on former occaſions, ſo upon this he was 
« {en{ible he had ſaved all the Lower 
&© Normandy. 


Shropſhire, at the confluence of the rivers 
Clan and 'Fend, and which was the ſcene 
of that action between Oſtorius the Ro- 


of which Tacitus gives an account. The 
tokens are {till to be ſeen near Lanterden, . 
and ſeveral other adjoining places. 


made the Seraſkier and 1000 men priſoners. 
'CThe reit of the garriſon, with the Abbaſla. 
Baſſa, made their eſcape in veſſels. This 
city formerly fell under the dominion of the 


Genocſe in the Holy War; but Mahomet 


II. took it from them in 1574. 
CAGLIARI TAkEN. The capital of 
the iſland of Sardinia, in Upper Italy. In. 
the year 1708, the Britiſh ſquadron, com- 
manded by Sir John Leake, appeared be- 


Spaniards. The inhabitants dreading a. 


a few. 


they found themſelves diſappointed; and 


till he arrived himſelf, with 15 or 20 more, 
whom he had animated by his example. 
they could not get the gate ſhut, one of 
puſhed through the open part of it with 


in the head with a piſtol, and by his death 


afterwards gave Bougy this teſtimony, 


CAER CRADOCK. A large hill in. 


man General, and Caractacus the Briton, . 


CAFFA, TAKEN IN 1771. This town is 
the capital of Crim Tartary, and ſituated - 
on the Black Sea. Prince Dolgorueki, 
after having defeated 27,000 Turks under 
the walls of Caffa, took that fortreſs, and 


fore this place, then in the poſſeſſion of the 


ſevere bombardment, compelled the Go- 
vernor to ſurrender, after haying received. 
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a few ſhells from the Admiral, It was 
given to Charles III. the nominal King of 
Spain. In the year 1717, the Spaniards 
retook it, and two years afterwards it was 
ceded by a treaty to the Duke of Savoy, 
and is {till in the poſſeſſion of that Houle, 
CAJANEBURG, FORTRESS OF, TAKEN IN 
1715. It is ſituated upon lake Ula, in 
Finland ; and its ſtanding upon a high rock 
renders it almoſt impregnable. Neverthe- 
leſs, Peter the Great of Ruſſia, having re- 
duced all Finland except this place, it was 
obliged to ſurrender to Prince Gallitzin, 
by which he had it in his power to make 
inroads into the very heart of Sweden. 
CALAls, SIEGES OF, AND ENGAGEMENT 
NEAR, The capital of the Pais Reconquis, 
in the province of Picardy, in France, 
ſituated on the coaſt of the Engliſh Channel, 


22 miles ſouth-eaſt from Dover, and 140 


north from Paris. On the dcath of King 
John of England, Louis of France was 
oppoled in his attempts on the crown of 
England by the Earl of Pembroke, as 
well as ſeveral of the Barons, by whom he 
was defeated at Lincoln, and repulſed at 
Dover, when he retreated to London, 
waiting the arrival of freſh ſupplies from 
France, which embarked at Calais on Au- 
guſt the 24th, 1217, but were met in their 
pallage by the fleet of the Cinque Ports, 


Which gave them battle, and took and 


ſunk the greateſt part of them. The 
Engliſh conſiſted but of 4o, the French 
were 80 large ſhips, when the Engliſh 
getting to the windward, bore down upon 
them, and made great ſlaughter with their 
archers. But what contributed moſt to 
this victory, was their having great quan- 
tities of quick lime in powder on board, 
which being caſt into the air, was blown 
by the wind into the Frenchmen's eyes, 
and blinded them. In the year 1346, it 
was beſieged by the Engliſh, under the 
command of the brave aud victorious King 
Edward III. This Prince, upon the death 


of Charles, ſurnamed the Fair, King of 


France, without male iſſue, claimed the 


ſucceſſion of that crown, as being the ne- 


| phew and neareſt remaining relation of 


| 


1h 


rejected by the French, who preferred the 


| ceſs, particularly in the year 1340, when, 


| caped, the reſt being all taken or ſank. 


| conſiderable in Brittany and Guienne; and 
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the deceaſed. 
This claim, however juſt, having been 


pretenſions of Philip de Valois, and put 
him in actual poſſeſſion of the throne. Ed- 
ward reſolved, as ſoon as the ſituation of 
his affairs would permit, to ſupport his 
claim by force of arms. Accordingly, ha- 
ving entered into alliances with the Em- 
peror, and ſeveral Princes of Germany, 
and drawn together a numerous army, he 
began along and bloody war againſt France, 
in which he often met with ſurpriſing ſuc- 


with a fleet of 300 ſhips, he fell in with 
the French fleet, conſiſting of 400 fail, on 
the coaſt of Flanders; and in an engage- 
ment, the greateſt and moſt memorable. 
that ever had been in thoſe ſeas, continued 
with the greateſt obſtinacy and reſolution 
on both ſides, from eight o'clock in the 
morning to ſeven at night, he obtained fo 
ſignal and complete a victory, that vaſt 
numbers of the French were forced to 
jump over board into the ſea, to avoid the 
{word of their enemies; and of all their 
numerous fleet, no more than 30 ſhips eſ- 


Immediately upon this victory, he landed 
his troops in Flanders without the leaſt op- 
polition, and ſoon aſſembled an army of 
150,000 men, conſiſting of Engliſh, Ger- 
mans, Flemings, and Gaſcons; the fineſt 
army that ever was commanded by any 
King of England, and one which the 
French durſt not meet in the field all that 
campaign. The ſuccefs of his arms was alſo 


a few days before he inveſted Calais, he 
gained the famous battle of Creſſey, and 
thereby obtained one of the moſt ſignal 
and complete victories recorded in hiſtory. 

Edward having continued ſome days 
near the field of battle to bury the dead, 
and take care of the wounded, marched his 
army thro” the Bollognois, and approached 
Calais in order to heſiege it. This place 
was exceeding ſtrong, and no leſs trouble- 


ſome 
0 
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ſome to the Engliſh, than Dunkirk has been | 
in latter times. By becoming maſter of it, 
he not only freed himſelf from an uneaſy 
neighbourhood, but alſo had, as it were, 
the keys of France in his own power, and 
might enter it at his pleaſure, 
was inveſted the 8th of September, 1346, 
and Edward ſummoned the Governor to 
ſurrender, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, 
to put the garriſon, and all the inhabitants 
to the {word : but this threat having pro- 
_ duced nothing to his advantage, he took an 
exact view of the fortifications, and find- 
ing the ſtrength of them to be ſuch, that 
it would be a matter of great. difficulty and 
danger to carry the town by force, he re- 
ſolved to reduce it by famine. To this 
end he drew round it, on the land ſide, four 
lines of circumvallation regularly fortified, 
and by ſea blocked it up with no leſs than 


700 ſhips, ſo that no ſupplies of any kind 


could be carried into it. 

The Governor oblerving theſe opera- 
tions, and foreſeeing the length of the 
ſiege, took care to turn all the uſeleſs 
mouths out of the city, that the proviſions 
might hold out the longer ; and though by 
the maxims of war, Edward was not 
obliged to have compaſſion on thoſe un- 
happy people, who are ſaid to have been 
1700 in number, yet he generouſly re- 
ccived them into his camp, gave them a 
good dinner and two ſterlings a-piece, then 
left them at liberty togo where they pleaſed. 

Meantime, Philip was exceeding un- 
eaſy at the proſpect of loſing a place of 
ſuch importance, and fought all poſſible 
means of railing the blockade, but found 
none effectual to his purpoſe. The King 
of England was ſo well fortified in his 
lines, that nothing but diſgrace and diſ- 
appointment could be got by attacking 


them ; and, on the other hand, no provo- | 


cation conld engage him to leave them, 
and give his rival battle, till the fate of 
Calais ſhould be determined. The only 
promiſing expedient was that of employ- 
ing the arms of the King of Scotland to 


make a diverſion, by invading England. | 


The place 
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This was accordingly attempted without 
ſucceſs. David, King of Scotland, to 
oblige Philip his ally, put himſelf at the 
head of 30,000 men, and penetrated into 
England as far as the city of Durham ; 
but this did not in the leaſt diſturb Ed- 
ward's meaſures : for his queen Philippa, 
drawing together with great expedition all 
the forces that remained in the country, 
gave the Scots battle, and their King had 
not only the mortification to ſee his army 


defeated, but alſo to find himfelf a priſoner 


in the hands of the Engliſh. In fine, when 
PEilip had employed all his arts to ſave 
Calais from falling into the hands of the 
Engliſh, and the blockade had continued 
near a year, proviſions began to be ex- 
ceeding icarce in the town, and the inha- 
bitants, deſpairing of relief, deſired to ca- 
pitulate ; but a capitulation, deferred to the 
laſt extremity, was not likely to be very 
favourable to the beſieged. Edward agreed 
to grant the garriſon, and the citizens in 
gencral their lives, but at the ſame time, 
to puniſh them for their obſtinacy in keep-_ 
ing him ſo long at their gates, he excepted 
out of the latter ſix of the principal men 
among them, to be the victims of his re- 
ſentment ; and, to diſtreſs the inhabitants 
the more, left the choice of theſe ſix to 
themſelves. This ſeverity cauſed the 
greateſt conſternation in the town ; ſuch a 
cruel choice could not be eaſily made, and 
yet there was no time to be loſt ; all places 
were full of confuſion and amazement, till 
the: brave Euſtace de Pierre, one of the 
principal men of the city, ſeeing fear and 
deſpair painted on the faces of his fellow- 
citizens, voluntarily offered himſelf tobe one 
of the ſix. The example of fo great 
generoſity ſoon animated five others to join 
with him in offering up their lives as a ſa- 
crifice to ſatisfy the rage of the conqueror, 
and devoting themſelves to death to ſave 
the reſt of the inhabitants. They ſet out 
therefore for King Edward's camp, bare- 
footed, in their ſhirts, with ropes about 
their necks, and preſented to him the keys 
of the city. 
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But however much they found him in- 
cenſed, at the interceſſion of his queen, 
who caſt herſelf at his feet, and with many 
tears, in the moſt moving terms, entreated 
for them, their lives were ſpared; and 
that excellent princeſs, who had ſaved 
them from death, not ſatisfied therewith, 
ordered cloaths to be brought them; hav- 
ing entertained them in her own tent, diſ- 
miſſed them with a preſent of ſix pieces of 
gold each. Edward having made his entry 
into the city, turned out all the French, 
and peopled it with Engliſh inhabitants, 
which poſſibly is the reaſon why it re- 
mained ſo long in the hands of the Engliſh, 
who continued in the uninterrupted poſ- 
ſeſſion of it more than 200 years. 

Soon after the reduction of Calais, the 
Pope ſent two cardinals to negotiate ſome 
ſort of accommodation between the two 
kings, neither of whom was averſe to a 
ſhort reſpite from the toils of war. Ed- 
ward was willing to allow his army reſt 
and eaſe, after the fatigues of ſo long a 
ſiege ; and on the other hand, Philip was 
weary of a war wherein he had met with 
nothing but diſaſters and diſcouragements : 
ſo both readily conſented to a truce, which 
was to continue for a year, from the 28th 
of September 1347. Upon the concluſion 
of this truce, Edward having left a ſtrong 
garriſon in Calais, returned in triumph to 


England; and Philip began to make pre- 


parations for renewing the war, being de- 
termined, if poſſible, by any means to re- 
cover Calais. The loſs of that important 
place lay heavy upon him, becauſe he fore- 
ſaw the conſequences of its remaining in 
the hands of the Engliſh. But as he was 
ſenſible he could not make himſelf maſter 
of it by open force, he reſolved to try 
whether he could not ſucceed by bribing 
the Governor, who being a foreigner, 
might, he hoped, be the more eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to betray it to him. The 
Seignenr de Montmorency, and Geoffrey 
Seigneur de Charny, at that time governors 
of St. Omer, to oblige their prince, under- 
took the management of the affair, not- 
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withſtanding the ignomy that muſt nece(- 


farily attend ſo baſe an action; and having 
practiſed upon Aymeri de Pavia, a native 
of Lombardy, and Governor of the town, 

obtained of him a ſolemn promile, hat, 

upon the receipt of 20,000 crowns, be 
would ſecretly admit into the caſtle of 
Calais, 100 Frenchmen at arms, with 12 
knights, and with their aſſiſtance, on a 
certain night to be agreed on between 
them, open the gates, and let in a ſufficient 
body of French, who were to be at hand 
for that purpoſe, and to ſurpriſe the garri- 
ſon. Matters were ſo far carried, that 
the very night for betraying the town was 
appointed, the money received by the Go- 
vernor, and the 100 men at arms Jet in, at 
different times, by the poſtern gate, into the 
caſtle, with ſuch ſecreſy, that the Gover- 
nor and the French conſpirators were now 
quite ſure of the ſucceſs of their plot. But 
notwithſtanding all the caution that had 
been uſed, King Edward had got ſome 
hints of the deſign; and having ſent for 
the Governor of Calais, offered him a full 
and free pardon, if, inſtead of delivering 
the town to the French, he would betray 


the French to him, and ſuffer them to fall 


into the pit which themſelves had digged. 
The traitor, conſidering that he was in- 
fallibly undone, if he did not comply with 
the King's deſire, made a complete diſcc- 
very of the whole plot, and acquainted the 
King with the preciſe time concerted for 
betraying the town. Edward, fully in- 
formed of all the circumſtances, took his 
meaſures ſo as to be at Calais the very 
night it was to have been ſurpriſed, with 
the Prince of Wales and 800 men at arms. 
The French authors ſay, the 100 French- 
men were not received into the town, nor 
the money delivered till this night ;. but, 
be this as it will, they were all made pri- 
ſoners, and next morning, by break of day, 
the King ſallied out at one of the gates, 
and the Prince of Wales at another, to fall 
on the French who were waiting there, 
under the command of the Scigneurs de 
Charny and Ribaumont, to ſeize the town 

| as 
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as ſoon as the gates ſhould be opened. 
They were not a little ſurpriſed at their 
diſappointment : however, they fought 
bravely. The King choſe to fight on foot, 
under the banner of Lord Walter de 
Manny ; and happening to engage in ſingle 
combat, with Euſtace de Ribaumont, who 
commanded that body of the French, the 
latter ſtruck the King twice down upon 
his knees; but being ſeaſonably relieved 
by his own men, he eſcaped the danger, 
defeated Ribaumont's party, and made that 
officer priſoner. | 


Meantime the Prince of Wales attacked. 


de Charny with great vigour, who, on 
his part, made a long and obſtinate defence, 
but was at laſt routed and taken priſoner. 
The French in this action loſt 600 men, be- 
fides a good number of priſoners, who, 
with their two commanders, were led in 
a ſort of triumph to Calais, where they 
expected by this time to have been maſters. 
And notwithitanding the expedition in 
which they had been engaged was not 
very honourable, yet as they had under- 
taken it in obedience to their King, Ed- 
ward treated them with great civility, and 
entertained the principal officers with a 
ſplendid ſupper. When they were at 
table he viſited them himſelf, and could 
not help upbraiding Charny with his 
diſhonourable conduct, in attempting 
to take from him by treachery, and in 
open violation of treaty, a place which he 
had fairly won. But on the contrary, he 
greatly commended Euſtace de Ribaumont 
for his valour, and as a teſtimony of his 
eſteem, made him a preſent of a ſtring of 
pearls, which he uſed to carry in his cap, 
bidding him wear them as a badge of his re- 
gard; adding, that the ladies, of whom he 
underſtood Ribaumont was a great admi- 


rer, would not value him the leſs for it; 


and after ſeveral obliging expreſſions, ſet 
him at liberty without ranſom. Before 
the King left Calais, he made John de 
Beauchamp Governor of it; thinking it 
imprudent to truſt any longer a place of ſo 
great importance in the hands of a foreigner, 


S 
who had ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced by a 


bribe. But the loſs of his place was not 


the heavieſt puniſhment Aymeri met with 


for his double treachery; for ſome time 


after he fell into the hands of the French, 
who cauſed him to be torn to pieces by four 
horſes. | 

The attempt upon Calais having turned 


out quite contrary to the expectations .of 
the French, Philip diſowned it, and caſt 


the blame entirely upon de Charny and 
Montmorency. Edward was not yet ready 
to renew the war, and therefore pre- 
tended to be contented with this ſatisfac- 
tion, and ſuffered the truce to continue, 
though it had been thus ſhamefully vio- 
lated by his enemies. 

Merchants were drawn to Calais from, 
all parts of Europe; and that old and ſtately 
building, now called the Court of Guile, 
remains to this day a monument of the vaſt 
commerce of that place. It was originally 
the exchange of the Engliſh merchants at 
Calais, the ſtaple for wool was held in it; 


and its magnificent ſtructure, and vaſt ex- 


tent, ſhew the immenſe riches of the 
merchants of that place, while it was in 
the poſleſſion of the Engliſh. In a word, 
the revenue which the kings of England 
drew from Calais, was ſo conſiderable, 
that in the year 1472, Edward IV. offered 
Louis XI. to come into France with all his 
forces, and aſſiſt him againſt the Duke of 
Burgundy, if he would repay him but the 
tax of the wool, which had been ſent from 
his dominions into the Low Countries. 
This proſperity might have continued long, 
had it not been for the inauſpicious and 
wicked reign of Queen Mary; of whoſe 
weakneſs, and abſolute want of true policy, 


the French took advantage to wreſt Calais. 
out-of her hands. 


This unhappy Princeſs had ſcaſonable 
warning of the danger. Her conſort, 
Philip, King of Spain, had given her in- 
formation, in the end of the year 1557, 
that the French were forming deſigns upon 
Calais, and ſhe had alſo an offer made her 
of ſome of his troops to ſtrengthen the gar- 
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riſon, which he knew to be weak. Lord 
Wentworth, who was Governor of Calais, 
had allo frequently ſolicited ſupplies, as he 
had not at that time, a fourth part of the 
troops and ammunition, neceſſary to defend 
the place. This advice of King Philip's, 
though communicated to the Queen's 
council, was quite neglected, as were allo 
Lord Wentworth's ſolicitations; nothing 
being done for ſecuring the town. The 
bigotted Queen's thoughts were ſo taken 
up with ſchemes for the ruin of the Pro- 
teſtants, that ſhe could think of nothing 
elſe; and her council, chiefly compoſed of 
perſecuting prieſts, were no leſs warm in 
the proſecution of thoſe pious projects. 
By this means the French became eaſily 
maſters ' of Calais. The Duke of Guile 
laid ſiege to it on the iſt of January, 1558, 


and having carried the fort, which com- 


manded the avenues on the land ſide, and 
the riſbank, which gave him alſo the com- 
mand of the harbour, obliged the Governor 
to capitulate the ſeventh day of the ſiege. 
Soon after the capitulation, he ordered all 
the Engliſh to leave the place, as Edward 
III. had dealt by the French, when it fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh. Upon the 


death of Queen Mary, which happened 


that ſame year, Queen Elizabeth, her ſuc- 
ceſſor to the throne, finding that the con- 
tinuation of the war with France would be 


very inconvenient at that time, concluded a 
peace with the French King, on the 2d of 
April, 1559; whereby it was agreed, that 


Calais, and the other places lately taken 
from the Engliſh, ſhould continue in the 
hands of the French for eight years, and 
at the end of that term, return to the 
Evglith. But this, like the other treaties 
entered into by the French, which are not 
favourable to their intereſt, they never in- 
tended to obſerve. The excuſes made by 
the French authors, for the conduct of 
their court upon this occaſion, are various, 
but all equally inconſiſtent with reaſon, 


and the expreſs words, as well as the de- 
ſign of the treaty. But Calais was yet to 


ſuffer another revolution. 
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Henry IV. of France, having declared 
war againit Spain, in the year 1594, a 


French ofticer, named Roſne, who had 


been a Field Marechal in time of the 


| League, and a bigotted partizan againſt 


Henry, perſuaded the Archduke Albret, 
who commanded the Spaniſh army, to at- 
tack Calais, and contributed not a little to 
the ſucceſs of that undertaking. The Go- 
vernor, whoſe name was Bedoſſan, having 
been killed, was ſucceeded in his command 
by Bertrand de Patras de Campaigno, called 
the Black Cadet, who in the time of the 
ſiege, had found means to get into the ci- 
tadel, at the head of 150 men. The Spa- 
niards, however, and a great number of 
Italians, made a general aſſault, in which 
almoſt all the garriſon and townſmen that 
defended the citadel, were killed, and che 
Governor Campaigno taken ſword in hand; 
whereby the Spaniards became maſters of, 
the town and citadel the fixteenth day, 
from the opening of the trenches. All the 
inhabitants, though by the capitulation 
they had liberty to ſtay in the city, retired 
to France, except two families, whoſe 
poſterity have never yet been admitted to 
any place in the magiſtracy. The Spaniſh 
officers and ſoldiers ſeized all the goods in 
the town, and ſold them at a rate ſo very 
low, that one of the houſes ſtil] retains for 


its ſign, the gammon of bacon, as a me- 


morial of its being purchaſed at that time 


for that joint of meat and ſome bottles of 


wine. The Spaniards thought they were 
not like to ſtay long there, and they were 
in. the right ; for the town was reſtored 
to France by the treaty of Vervins, in 
1598, two years after it had fallen under 
the dominion of Spain. | | 
Calais was bombarded by an Engliſh 
ſquadron, commanded by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, in the year 1694, but without re- 
ceiving much damage: and a fhort time 
before by Lord Berkeley, when the riſ- 

bank and magazine were deſtroyed. 
CALCINATO, BATTLE AT. A town of 
the Breſciano, a territory belonging to the 
Venetian dominions,. in Upper Italy. > 
les 
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lies on the river Ohieſe, between Breſcia | 


to the weſt, and Caſtiglione to the eaſt. 
In the year 1706, the campaign in Italy 
did not open ſo favourably for the Duke of 
Savoy, as the Allies could wiſh, therefore 
Prince Eugene repreſented to the Emperor, 
the neceſſity of ſending that Prince a rein- 
forcement. The Emperor very readily 
came into his opinion; but the miſchief 
was, that the funds were wanting for any 
new undertaking. Eugene, in order to 
remedy this inconvenience, perſuaded him 
to mortgage his mines in Sileſia to the Eng- 
liſh, for 250,000. ſterl. The money was 
preſently raiſed, and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough came to Vienna, to ſolicit the ſpeedy 
application of it in ſupport of the Duke of 
Savoy; Eugene joined him in this ſolicita- 
tion, which proved ſo effectual, that 10,000 
auxiliary Heſſians, and 4000 or 5000 Pala- 


tines, were ordered to reinforce the army | 


in Italy, 

The French King tried every effort to 
render the deſigns of the Allies abortive, 
but he could not effect his purpole ; yet 
the Duke de Vendome, his general, had 
_ nearly done it by this action. Towards 
the cloſe of the campaign, in the year 
1705, he had reſolved to attack the quar- 
ters of- the Imperial army, in the abſence 
of Prince Eugene; but his Highneſs ſtaying 
longer in Italy than was expected, and the 
French troops being much fatigued, Ven- 


dome contented himſelf with placing his 


troops in ſuch a manner, that he might 
ſoon bring them together. He commmni- 
cated his deſign to the court of Verſailles, 
and to Count Medavi, and came to Milan 
early in the ſpring of the year 1706, to 
put it into execution. "Fo diſguiſe his in- 
tention, he expreſſed a diſſatisfaction with 
Medavi; complained that the magazines 
had been neglected, and that he could not 
take the field till late in the ſpring. He 
then feigned himſelf ſick, and took medi- 
cines as if he had been really ſo. All this 
deceived Count Raventlau, who waited 
the coming of Prince Eugene, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion ; but had, however, for- 


CAL 


tified the poſt of Calcinato, where lay the 
center of his troops. When Vendome 
underitood that the German General was 
lulled into ſecurity, he left his phyſic 
on a ſudden, and put himſelf at the head 
of 18,000 foot, and 5000 horſe. The Im- 
perialiſts were not above half that number. 


At day-break on the gth of April, he ar- 


rived at the foot of the hills, of which he 
was poſſeſſed, before Raventlau knew any 
thing of his march. But the taſk was diffi- 
cult to mount theſe eminences ; therefore 
the Imperialiſts had time to form them- 
ſelves about Carindola'and Calcinato, and 
had made a good diſpoſition, before the 
Duke de Vendome could come to attack 
them. 

The French having paſſed the canals and 
ditches that 'were in their way, ſtood to 
receive the firſt fire of the Germans; then 
their left wing fell upon the Germans 
right with bayonets at the ends of their 
muſquets, and without firing the action 
was warm; but the Imperial cavalry giving 
way, the infantry alſo loſt ſome ground. 
Count Raventlau flying to that wing, ral- 
lied the horſe, and bringing them again to 
the charge, repulſed the horſe of the enemy. 
He thought the battle had been won, when 
news was brought him that the enemy 
had defeated his right wing, and pene- 
trated between his left and the quarter of 


Montechiaro; this made him inſtantly 


think of retiring, leaſt his retreat to Salo 
ſhould be cut off: he did it at firſt in pretty 
good order; but many of his ſoldiers, over- 
whelmed with numbers, took to flight; 
and ſome of them never ſtopped till they 
come to Reveredo, where they arrived at 
the ſame time as Prince Eugene. 'The 
French had another advantage in this ac- 
tion beſides that of numbers, which was 
the uſe of their artillery; whereas that of 
the Imperialiſts was molt of it at Gavardo. 
Theſe latter loſt the greateſt part of their 
baggage, 25 colours, and 12 ftandards, 
They had 3ooo men killed and wounded, 
and a great number made priſoners, 


Prince 
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Prince Eugene having gathered together 
the remains of Raventlau's army, and added 
to it three regiments from Bavaria, with 
fome troops that were left in the Veroneſe, 
haſtened to Gavardo to oppole the deſign 
of Marechal Vendome, who had cauſed 
Moſcolino to be attacked, and hoped to 
cut off the Imperialiits communication with 
the Trentine. His Highneſs on this occa- 
ſion made a moſt excellent retreat; re- 
pulſed the French from a polt they attemp- 
ted to force, after an action of three hours, 
and led his troops round the lake into 
the Veroneſe, in ſpite of Vendome. The 
French got poſleſſion of Salo, and the Prince 
of ſeveral poſts along the Adige. 

CALCUT'FA, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE Ar. 
'The principal Engliſh ſettlement in the 
kingdom of Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies. 
The Nabob of Bengal, irritated at the 
protection given to one of his ſubjects in 
the Engliſh fort at Calcutta, and, as it is 
{aid, at the refuſal of ſome duties to which 
he claimed a right, levied a great army, 


and laid ſiege to that place. The Go- 


vernor, terrified by the numbers of the 
enemy, abandoned the fort, with ſeveral 
of the principal perſons in the ſettlement, 
who ſaved themſelves, with their moſt 
valuable effects, on board the ſhips. 

Thus deſerted, Mr. Holwell, the ſecond 
in command, bravely held the place to the 
laſt extremity, with a few gallant friends, 
and the remains of a feeble garriſon. A 
very noble defence was inſufficient to keep 
an untenable place, or to affect an unge- 
nerous enemy. The fort was taken the 
20th of June, 1756, and the garriſon being 
made priſoners, were thruſt into a narrow 
dungeon, called the Black Hole. Mr. 
Holwell, with a few others, came out 
alive, to paint a ſcene of the moſt cruel 
diſtreſs which perhaps human nature ever 


ſuffered. His very affecting letter, con- 


taining a minute detail of this ſhocking 
barbarity, which cannot fail drawing tears 
from the eyes, and pity from the heart, of 
the moſt obdurate and ſavage breaſt, we 
ſhall preſent to the reader. | 
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A LETTER from J. Z. HolwrrI, Efq. to 


„ WiIITIAM Davis, Eſq. 
% Dear Sir, | 

THE, confuſion which the late capture 
of the Eaſt-India Company's ſettlements in 
Bengal, muſt neceſlarily excite in the city 
of London, will, I fear, be not a little 
heightened by the miſerable deaths of the 
greateſt part of thoſe gentlemen, who 
were reduced to the ſad neceſſity of ſur- 
rendering themſelves priſoners at diſcre- 
tion in Fort William (the Engliſh fort at 
Calcutta). | 

By narratives made public, you will only 
know, that of 146 priſoners, 123 were 
{mothered in the Black-Hole priſon, in the 
night of the 2oth of June, 1756. Few 
ſurvived, capable of giving any detail of 
the manner in which it happened; and of 
theſe, I believe, none have attempted it, 
For my own part, I have often fat down 
with this reſolution, and as often relin- 
quiſhed the melancholy taſk; not only 
from the diſturbance and aflliction it raiſed 
afreſh in my remembrance, but from the 
conſideration of the impoſſibility of finding 
language, capable of raiſing an adequate 
idea of the horrors of the ſcene I eſſayed 
to draw. But as I believe the annals of 
the world cannot produce an incident like 
it, in any degree or proportion to all the 
diſmal circumſtances attending it, and as 
my own health of body and peace of mind 
are once again, in a great meaſure, reco- 
vered from the injuries they ſuffered from 
that fatal night, I cannot allow it to be 
buried in oblivion ; though ſtill conſcious, 
that however high the colouring my reten- 
tive memory may ſupply, it will fall infi- 
nitely ſhort of the hcrrors accompanying 
this ſcene. Theſe defects muſt, and 1 
doubt not, will be aſſiſted by your own 
humane and benevolent imagination ; in 
the exerciſe of which, I never knew you 
deficient, where unmerited diſtreſs was the 
object. 

The ſea air has already had that ſalutary 
effect on my conſtitution I expected; and 
my mind enjoys a calm, its has been many 

months 
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months a ſtranger to, ſtrengthened by a 
clear cheerful iky and atmoiphere, joined 
to an unuſual pleaſant gale, with which | 


| 


we are paſſing the equinoctial. I can now, 
therefore, look back with leſs agitation on 
the dreadful night I am going to deſcribe, 
and with a grateful . heart ſincerely ac- 
knowledge, and deeply revere that Provi- 
dence, which alone could have preſerved 
me, through that, and all my . 
ſuflerings and hazards. 

Before I conduct you into the Black 
Hole, it is neceſſary you ſhould be ac- 
quainted with a few introductory circum- 
itances, "The Suba (Salajud-Dowla, vice- 
roy of Bengal, Baker, and Orixa) and his 
troops were in poſſeſſion of the fort before 
fix in the evening. I had in all three in- 
terviews : the laſt in Dunbtr (in council) 
before ſeven, when he repeated his aſſur- 
ances to me, on the word of a ſoldier, that 
no harm ſhould come to us; and indeed I 
believe his orders were only general, that 
we ſhould for that night be ſecured ; and 
that what followed, was the reſult of re- 
venge and reſentment in the breaſts of the 
lower Jemmautdaars (an officer of the 
rank of ſerjeant), to whoſe cuſtody we 
were delivered, for the number of their 
order killed during the ſiege. Be this as it 
may, as ſoon as it was dark, we were all, 
without diſtinction, directed by the guard 
over us, to collect ourſelves into one body, 
and fit down quietly under the arched ve- 
randa or piazza, to the weſt of the Black- 
Hole priſon, and the barracks to the left of 
the court of guard, and juſt oppoſite the 
windows of the Governor's eaſter ly apart- 
ments. Beſides the guard over us, another 
was placed at the foot of the ſtairs at the 
ſouth end of this veranda, leading up to 
the ſouth-eaſt baſtion, to prevent any of us 
eſcaping; that way. On the parade (where 
you will remember the two 24 pounders 
ſtood) were alſo drawn up about 400 or 
500 gun- men with lighted matches. 

At this time the factory was in flames to 
the right and left of us; to the right the 
armory and laboratory ; to the left, the 


which he had then entered. 
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carpenters yard: though at this time we 
imagined it was the cotta warehoules (the 
company's cloth warehouſes). Various 
were our conjectures on this appearance; 
the fire advanced with rapidity on both 
ſides; and it was the prevailing opinion, 
that they intended ſuffocating us between 
the two fires: and this notion was con- 
firmed by the appearance, about half an 
hour paſt ſeven, of ſome officers and people 
with lighted torches in their hands, who 
went into all the apartments under the 
eaſterly curtain to the right of us, to which 
we apprchended they were ſetting fire, to 
expedite their ſcheme of burning us. On 
this we preſently came to a reſolution, of 
ruſhing on the guard, ſeizing their ſeimitars 
and attacking the troops upon the parade, 
rather than be thus tamely roaſted to death. 
But to be ſatisfied of their intentions, I ad- 
vanced, at the requeſt of Meſſrs. Baillie, 
Jenks, and Revely, to ſee if they were 
really ſetting fire to the apartments, and 
found the contrary ; for in fact as it ap- 
peared afterwards, they were only ſearch- 
ing for a place to confine us in ; the laſt 
they examined being the barracks of the 
court of guard behind us. 

Here I muſt detain you a little to do 
honour to the memory of a man, to whom 
I had in many inſtances been a friend; and 
who, on this occaſion, demonſtrated his 
{ſenſibility of it in a degree worthy of 
a much higher rank. His name was Leech, 
the company's ſmith, as well as clerk of 
the pariſh : this man had made his eſcape 
when the Moors entered the fort, and re- 
turned juſt as it was dark, to tell me he 
had provided a boat, and would infure my 
eſcape, if I would follow him through a 
paſſage few were acquainted with, and by 
(This might 
have been accompliſhed, as the guard put 
over us took but very light notice of us.) 
I thanked him in the beſt terms I was able; 
but told him, it was a ſtep I could not pre- 
vail on myſelf to take, as I ſhould thereby 
very ill repay the attachment the gentle- 


men and the garriſon had ſhewn tome; 
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and that I was reſolved to ſhare their fate, 
be it what it would : but prefſed him to 
ſecure his own eſcape without loſs of time; 
to which he gallantly replied, ©& That he 
« then was reſolved to ſhare mine, and 
«© would not leave me.” 

To myſelf and the world I ſhould ſurely 
have ſtood excuſed in embracing the over- 
ture abovementioned; could 1 have con- 
ceived what immediately followed; for. I 
had ſcarce time to make him an anſwer, 
before we obſerved part of the guard 
drawn up on the parade, advance to us, 
with the officers who had been viewing 
the rooms. They ordered us all to riſe, 
and go into the barracks to the left of the 
court of guard. The barracks, you may 
remember, have a large wooden platform 
for the ſoldiers to ſleep on, and are open to 
the weſt by arches and a fmall parapet 
wall, correſponding to the arches of the 
veranda without. In we went moſt rea- 
dily, and were pleaſing ourſelves with the 
proſpect of paſſing a comfortable night on 
the platform, little dreaming of the infernal 
apartment in reſerve for us. For we were 
no ſooner all within the barracks, than the 
guard advanced to the inner arches and 
parapet-wall; and, with their muſquets 
preſented, ordered us to go into the room 
at the ſouthernmoſt end of the barracks, 
commonly called the Black-Hole priſon; 
whilſt others from the court of guard, with 
clubs and drawn ſcimitars, preſſed upon 
thoſe of us next to them. This ſtroke was 


fo ſudden, ſo unexpected, and the throng 


and preſſure ſo great upon us next the door 
of the Black-Hole priſon, there was no re- 
fiſting it ; but, like one agitated wave im- 
pelling another, we were obliged to give 


way and enter; the reſt followed like a 


torrent, few amongſt us, excepting the 
ſoldiers having the leaſt idea of the dimen- 


ions or nature of a place we had never 


ſeen: for if we had, we ſhonld have ruſhed 
upon the guard, and bcen, as the leſſer 
evil, by our own choice cut to pieces. 
Amongſt the firit that entered, were my- 
ſelf; Meſſrs. Baillie, Jenks, Cooke, T. Coles, 


ſituation of the room. 


| 
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Enſign Scot, Revely, Law, Buchanan, &c. 
I got poſſeſſion of the window neareſt 
the door, and took Meſſrs. Coles and Scot 
into the window with me, they being 
both wounded (the firſt I believe mortally). 
The reſt of the abovementioned gentlemen 
were cloſe round about me. It was now 
about eight o'clock. | | 

Figure to yourſelf, my friend, if poſſible, 
the ſituation of 146 wretches, exhauſted by 
continual fatigue and action, thus crammed 
together in a cube of about 18 feet, in a 


| cloſe ſultry night, in Bengal, ſhut up to 


the eaſtward and . ſouthward (the only 
quarters from whence air could reach us) 
by dead walls, and by a wall and door to 
the north, open only to the weſtward by 
two windows, ſtrongly barred with iron, 
from which we could receive ſcarce any 
the leaſt circulation of freſh air. 

What muſt enſue appeared to me in 
lively and dreadful colours, the inſtant 1 
caſt my eyes round and ſaw the ſize and 
Many unſucceſsful 
attempts were made to force the door ; for 
having nothing but our hands to work 
with, and the door opening inward, all 
endeavours were in vain and fruitleſs, 

Obſerving every one giving way to the 
violence of paſſions, which I foreſaw mutt 
be fatal to them, I requeſted filence might 
be preſerved whilſt I ſpoke to them; and 
in the moſt pathetic and moving terms 
which occurred, © I begged and entreated, 
that as they had paid a ready obedience 
“to me in the day, they would now, for 


© their own ſakes, and the ſakes of thoſe 


« who were dear to them, and were in- 
« tereſted in the preſervation of their lives, 
regard the advice I had to give them. 
I aſſured them the return of day would 
* give us air and liberty; urged to them 
„that the only chance we had left for 
« ſuſtaining this misfortune, and ſurviving 
„the night, was the preſerving a calm 
„ mind and quiet reſignation to our fate; 
« entreating them to curb, as much as pol- 
„ ſible, every agitation of mind and body, 
«as raving, and giving a looſe to their 

| “ paſſions 
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« paſſions, could anſwer no purpoſe, but 
« that of haſtening their deſtruction.” 

This remonſtrance produced a ſhort in- 
terval of peace, and gave me a few mi- 
nutes for reflection: though even this 
pauſe was not a little diſturbed by the 
cries and groans of the many wounded, 
and more particularly of my two com- 
panions in the window. Death, attended 
with the moſt cruel train of circumſtances, 
J plainly perceived mult prove our inevi- 
table deſtiny. I had ſeen this common mi- 
gration in too many ſhapes, and accuſtomed 
myſelf to think on the ſubject with too 
much propriety, to be alarmed at the 
proſpect; and indeed, felt much more for 
my wretched companions than myſelf. - 

Amongſt the guards poſted at the win- 
dows, I obſerved an old Jemmautdaar near 
me, who ſeemed to carry ſome compaſſion 
for us in his countenance; and indeed he 
was the only one of the many in his ſta- 
tion, who diſcovered the leaſt trace of hu- 
manity. TI called him to me, and in the 
moſt perſuaſive terms I was capable, urged 
him to commiſerate the ſufferings he was a 
witneſs to, and preſſed him to endeavour 
to get us ſeparated, half in one place, and 
half in another ; and that he ſhould in the 
morning, receive 1000 rupees for this act 
of tenderneſs. He promiſed he would at- 
tempt it, and withdrew; but in a few 
minutes returned, and told me it was im- 
poſſible. I then thought I had been defi- 


cient in my offer, and promiſed him 2000: 


he withdrew a ſecond time, but returned 
ſoon, and (with, I believe, much real pity 
and concern) told me it was impracticable : 
that it could not be done but by the Suba's 
order, and that no one dared awake him. 

During this interval, though their paſ- 
ſions were leſs violent, their uneaſineſs in- 
creaſed. We had been but few minutes 
confined, before every one fell into a per- 
ſpiration ſo profuſe, you can form no idea 
of it. This conſequently brought on a 
raging thirſt, which ſtill increaſed, in 
proportion as the body was drained of its 
moiſture. | 
Nu. XI, 


** 


tlemen by me, excepted). 
| time they fiattered themſelves with having 
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| Various expedients were thought of to 


give more room and air. To obtain the 
former, it was moved to put off their 
cloaths: this was approved, as a happy mo- 


tion, and in a few minutes, I believe, 


every man was ſtripped, (myſelf, Mr. 
Court, and the two wounded young gen- 
For a little 


gained a mighty advantage: every hat 
was put in motion, to produce a circula- 
tion of air; and Mr. Baillie propoſed, that 
every man ſhould ſit down on his hams. 
As. they were truly in the ſituation of 
drowning wretches, no wonder they caught 


at every thing, that bore a flattering ap- 


pearance of ſaving them. This expedient 
was ſeveral times put in practice, and at 
each time many of the poor creatures, 


| whole ſtrength was leſs than others, or 


had been more exhauſted, and could not 
immediately recover their legs, as others 
did when the word was given to riſe, fell, 
to riſe no more ! for they were inſtantly 
trod to death, or ſuffocated. When the 
whole body ſat down, they were ſo cloſely 
wedged together, that they were obliged 
to uſe many efforts, before they could put 
themſelves in motion to get up again. 
Before nine o'clock, every man's thirſt 
grew intolerable, and reſpiration difficult. 
Our ſituation was much more wretched. 
than that of ſo many miſerable animals in 
an exhauſted receiver : no circulation of 
freſh air, ſufficient to conttnue life, nor 
yet enough diveſted of its vivifying par- 
ticles, to put a ſpeedy period to it. | 


Efforts were again made to force the 
Many inſults were. 


door, but in vain. 
uſed to the guard, to provoke them to fire 
in'upon us, (which, as I learned afterwards, 
were carried to much greater lengths, 
when I was no more ſenſible of what was 


tranſacted). For my own part, I hitherto 


felt little pain or uneaſineſs, but what re- 


ſulted from my anxiety, for the ſifterings 


of thoſe within. By keeping my face be- 
tween two of the bars, I obtained air 
enough to give my lungs caſy play, though 
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my perſpiration was exceſſive, and thirſt 
commencing. At this period, ſo ſtrong a 
urinous volatile effluvia came from the 
priſon, that I was not able to turn my head 
that way, for more than a few. {econds at 
a time. i 

Now every body, excepting thoſe ſitu- 
ated in and near the windows, began to 
grow outrageous, and many delirious, 
War ER, WATER!” became the ge- 
neral cry. And the old Jemmautdaar be- 
forementioned, taking pity on us, ordered 
the people to bring ſome ſkins of water, 
little dreaming, I believe, of its fatal ef- 
fects. This was what I dreaded. I fore- 
ſaw it would prove the ruin of the ſmall 
chance left us, and eſſayed many times to 
ſpeak to him privately, to forbid its being 
brought; but the clamour was ſo loud, it 
became impoſſible. The water appeared. 
Words cannot paint to you the univerſal, 
agitation and raving, the ſight of it threw 
us into. I had flattered myſelf that ſome, 
by preſerving an equal temper of mind, 
might outlive the night ; but now the re- 
flection, which gave me the greateſt pain, 
was, that I ſaw no poſſibility of one eſ- 
caping to tell the diſmal tale. 

Until the water came, I had not myſelf 
ſuffered much from thirſt, which inſtantly 
grew exceſſive. We had no means of con- 
veying it into the priſon, but by hats 
forced through the bars; and thus myſelf, 
and Meſſieurs Coales and Scot, (notwith- 
ſtanding the pains they ſuffered from their 
wounds) ſupplied them as faſt as poſſible. 
But thoſe who have experienced intenſe 
thirſt, or are acquainted with the cauſe 
and nature of this appetite, will be ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible, it could receive no more 
than a momentary alleviation; the cauſe 
ſtill ſubſiſted. Though we brought full 
hats within the bars, there enſued ſuch 
violent ſtruggles, and frequent conteſts to 
get at it, that before it reached the lips of 
any one, there would be ſcarcely a ſmall 
tea-cupful left in them. Theſe ſupplies, 
like ſprinkling water on fire, only ſerved 
to feed and raiſe the flame. 


-_ 


and were now trampled upon 
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Oh ! my dear Sir, how ſhall I give yon 
a conception of what I felt, at the cries 
and ravings of thoſe in the remoter parts 
of the priſon, who could not entertain a 
probable hope of obtaining a drop, yet 
could not diveſt themſelves of expectation, 
however unavailing! And others calling 
on me by the tender conſiderations of 
friendſhip and affection, and who knew 
they were really dear to me. Think, if 
poſſible, what my heart muſt have ſuffered, 
at {ſeeing and hearing their diſtreſs, without 
having it in my power to relieve them ; 
for the confuſion now became general and 
horrid. Several quitted the other window, 
(the only. chance they had for life) to 
force their way to the water, and the 
throng and preſs upon the window was be- 


'yond bearing; many forcing their paſſage 


from the further part of the room, preſſed 
down thoſe in their way who had leſs 


ſtrength, and trampled them to death, 


Can it gain belief, that this ſcene of mi- 
ſery proved cntertainment to the brutal 
wretches without? But ſo it was; and 
they took care to keep us ſupplied with 
water, that they might have the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing us fight for it, as they phraſed 
it, and held up lights to the bars, that 


they might loſe no part of the inhuman di- 


verſion. 

From about nine to near eleven, I ſuſ- 
tained this cruel ſcene and painful ſitua- 
tion, ſtill ſupplying them with water, 
though my legs were almoſt broke with 
the weight againſt them. By this time, I 
myſelf was very near preſled to death, and 
my two companions, with Mr. William 
Parker, (who had forced himſelf into the 
window) were really ſo. | 

For a great while, they preſerved a re- 
ſpect and regard to me, more than indeed 
I could well expect, our circumſtances con- 
ſidered : but now all diſtinction was loſt. 
My friend Baillie, Meſſrs. Jenks, Revely, 


Law, Buchanan, Simſon, and ſeveral others, 


for whom I had a real eſteem and affection, 
had for ſome time been dead at my feet, 
by every 

corporal 


6 
corporal or common ſoldier, who, by the 
help of more robuſt conſtitutions, had 
forced their way to the window, and held 
faſt by the bars over me, till at laſt I be- 
came ſo preſſed and wedged up, that 1 was 
deprived of all motion. 

Determined now to give every thing up, 
I called to them, and begged, as the laſt 
inſtance of their regard, they would re- 
move the preſſure upon me, and permit 
me to retire out of the window, to die 
quiet. 
difficulty, I forced a paſſage into the center 
of the priſon, where the throng was leſs 
by the many dead, (then, I believe a- 
mount ing to one third), and the numbers 
who flocked to the windows; for by this 
time, they had water alſo at the other 
window. 

In the Black-Hole there is a platform, 
which was raiſed between three and four 
feet from the floor, open underneath ; it 
extended the whole length of the eaſt {ide 
of the priſon, and was above fix feet wide, 
correſponding with that in the barracks; 
I travelled over the dead, and repaired to 
the further end of it, juſt oppoſite the 
other window, and ſeated myſelf on the 


platform, between Mr. Dumbleton and- 


Captain Stevenſon, the former juſt then 
expiring. I. was ſtill happy in the ſame 
calmneſs of mind I had preſerved the whole 
time; death I expected as unavoidable, 
andonly lamented its ſlow approach, though 
the moment I quitted the window, my 
breathing grew ſhort and painful. 

Here my poor friend Mr. Edward Eyr e, 
came ſtaggering over the dead to me, and 
with his uſual coolneſs and good nature, 
aſked me how I did ? but fell and expired, 
before I had time to make him a reply. I 
laid myſelf down on ſome of the dead be- 
hind me, on the platform, and recom- 
mending myſelf to Heaven, had the com- 
fort of thinking my ſuffcrings could have 
no long duration. 

My thirſt grew now inſupportable, and 
difficulty or breathing much increaſed; 
and had not remained in this ſituation, I 


They gave way, and with much 


| 


| 


| 
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believe, ten minutes, when I was ſeized 
with a pain in my breaſt, and palpitation 
of my heart, both to the moſt exquiſite 


degree. Theſe rouſed and obliged me to 
get up again; but ſtill the pain, palpita- 
tion, thirſt, and difficulty of breathing, 
increaſed. I retained my ſenſes notwith- 
ſtanding, and had the grief to ſee death 
not ſo near me as I hoped, but could no 
longer bear the pains I ſuffered, without 
attempting a relief, which I knew freſh air 
would, and could only give me. I in- 


ſtantly determined to puſh for the window 


oppolite to me ; and by an effort of double 
the ſtrength I ever before poſſeſſed, gained 
the third rank at it, with one hand ſeized 
a bar, and by that means gained a ſecond; 
though I think there were at leaſt ſix or 


ſeven ranks between me and the window. 


In a few moments, my pain, palpitation, 
and difficulty of breathing, ceaſed ; but 
my thirit continued intolerable. I called 
aloud for © WATER For Gop's SAKE !” had 
been concluded dead; but as ſoon as they 


heard me amongſt them, they had {till the 


reſpect and tenderneſs for me to cry out, 
GIVE HM WATER, GIVE HIM WATER!“ 
nor would one of them at the window at- 
tempt to touch it, until I had drank, But 
from the water I found ho relief ; my 
thirſt was rather increaſed by it; ſo I de- 
termined to drink no more, but patiently 
wait the event, and keep my mouth moiſt 
from time to time, by fucking. the perſpi- 
ration out of my ſhirt ſleeves, and catching 
the drops as they fell, like heavy rain from 
my head and face: you can hardly imagine 
how unhappy I was, if any one of them eſ- 
caped my mouth. 

I came into the priſon without coat or 
waiſtcoat ; the ſeaſon was too hot to bear 
the former, and the latter tempted the 
avarice of one of the guards, who robbed 
me of it when we were under the veranda, 
Whilſt I was at this ſecond window, I was 
obſerved by one of my miſerable compa- 
nions on the right of me, in the expedient 
of allaying my thirſt by ſucking my ſhirt 
ſleeve. He took the hint, and robbed me 
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from time to time of a conſiderable part of 


my ſtore ; though after I detected him, I 
had ever the addreſs to begin on that fleeve 
firſt, when I thought my reſervoirs were 
- Cſficiently repleniſhed, and our mouths 
and noſcs often met in the conteſt. This 
plunderer I found afterwards was a worthy 
oung gentleman in the ſervice, Mr. Luſh- 
= one of the few who eſcaped from 
death, and ſince paid me the compliment 
pf aſſuring me, he believed he owed his 
life to the many comfortable draughts he 
had from my ſleeves. 

I mention this incident, as I think no- 
thing can give you a more lively idea of 
the melancholy ſtate and diſtreſs we were 
reduced to. Before I hit upon this happy 
expedient, I had, in an ungovernable fit of 
thirſt, attempted drinking my urine ; but 


it was ſo intenſely bitter, there was no en- 


during a ſecond taſte, whereas no Briſtol] 
water could be more ſoft or pleaſant than 
what aroſe from perſpiration. 

By half an hour paſt eleven the much 
greater number of thoſe living were in an 
outrageous delirium, and the others quite 
ungovernable ; few retaining any calmneſs, 
but the Tanks next the windows. By what 
I had felt myſelf, I was fully ſenſible what 
thoſe within ſuffered ; but had only pity 
to beſtow upon them, not then thinking 
how ſoon I ſhould myſelf become a greater 
object of it. | 

They all now found that water, inſtead 
of relieving, rather heightened their un- 
eaſineſſes; and © AIR AIK!“ was the ge- 
neral cry. Every inſult that could be de- 
viſed againſt the guard, all the opprobrious 
names and abuſe that the Suba, Monick- 
chund, &c. Rajah Monickchund, appointed 
by the Suba, Governor of Calcutta, could 
be loaded with, were repeated to provoke 
the guard to fire upon us, every man that 
could, ruſhing tumultuouſly towards the 
windows, with eager hopes of meeting the 
firſt ſhot: then a general prayer to Heaven, 
to haſten the approach of the flames to the 
right and left of us, and put a period to 
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ſtrength and ſpirits were quite exhauſted,. 
laid themſelves down and expired quietly 
upon their fellows ; others, who had yct 
ſome ſtrength and vigour left, made a lai: 
effort for the windows, and ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeded by leaping and {ſcrambling over the 
backs and heads. of thoſe in the firſt ranks, 
and got hold of the bars, from which there 
was no removing them. Many to the 
right and left ſunk with the violent preſ- 
ſure, and were ſoon ſuffocated ; for now 
a ſteam aroſe from the living and the dead, 
which affected us in all its circumſtances, 
as if we were forcibly held with our heads 
over a bowl full of ſtrong volatile ſpirits 
of hartſhorn, until ſuffocated ; nor could 
the effluvia of the one be diſtinguiſhed 
from the other, and frequently, when I 
was forced: by the load upon my head and 
ſhoulders, to hold my face down, I was 
obliged, near as L was to the window, in- 
ſtantly to raiſe it again to eſcape ſuffoca- 
tion. | PEE 

I need not, my dear friend, aſk your 
commiſeration, when I tell you, that in 
this plight, from half an hour paſt eleven, 
till near two in the morning, I ſuſtained 
the weight of a heavy man, with his knees 
in my back, and the preſſure of his whole 


body on my head. A Dutch ſerjeant, who 


had taken his ſeat upon my left ſhoulder, 
and a Topaz, a black Chriſtian ſoldier, 
uſually termed ſubjects of Portugal, bear- 
ing on my right: all which nothing could 
have enabled me long to ſupport, but the 
props and preſſure equally ſuſtaining me all 
around. The two latter I frequently diſ- 
lodged, by ſhifting my hold on the bars, 
and driving my knuckles into their ribs; 
but my friend above ſtuck faſt, and, as he 


held by two bars, was immoveable. 


When I had bore this conflict above an 
hour, with a train of wretched reflections, 
and ſeeing no glimpſe of hope on which 
to found a proſpect of relief, my ſpirits, 


reſolution, and every ſentiment of religion. 


gave way. I found I was unable much. 


: longer to ſupport this trial, and could not. 


our miſery. But theſe failing, they whoſe 


; | 0 


bear the dreadful thoughts of retiring into 
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the inner part of the priſon, where I had 
before ſuffered ſo much. Some infernal 
ſpirit taking the advantage of this period, 
brought to my remembrance my having a 
ſmall claſp penknife in my pocket, with 
which I determined inſtantly to open my 
arteries, and finiſh a ſyſtem no longer to be 
borne. I had got it out, when Heaven in- 
terpoſed, and reſtored to me freſh {pirits 
and re{olution, with an abhorrence of the 
act of cowardice I was juſt going to com- 
mit ; 1 exerted anew my ſtrength and for- 
titude; but the repeated trials and efforts 
I made to diſlodge the inſufferable incum- 
brances upon me at laſt quite exhauſted me, 
and towards two o'clock, finding I muſt 
quit the window, or ſink where I was, I 
reſolved on the former, having bore, truly 
for the ſake of others, infinitely more for 
life than the beſt of it is worth. 

In the rank cloſe behind me was an 
officer of one of the ſhips, whoſe name was 
Carey, and who had behaved with much 
bravery during the ſiege, his wife, a fine 
woman, though country born, would not 
quit him, but accompanied. him into the 
priſon, and was one who ſurvived. This 
poor wretch had been long raving for 
water and air; I told him I was determined 
to give up life, and recommended his gain- 
ing my ſtation. On my quitting, he made 
a fruitleſs attempt to get my place ; but 
the Dutch ſerjeant, who ſat on my ſhoulder, 
ſupplanted him. | 

Poor Carey: expreſſed his thankfulneſs, 
and ſaid he would give up life too; but 
it was with the utmoſt labour we forced 
our way from the window (ſeveral in the 
inner ranks appearing to me dead ſtanding, 
unable to fall by the throng and equal 
preſſure round), He hid himſelf down to 
die, and his death, I believe, was very 
tudden ;, for he was a ſhort, full, ſanguine 
man; his ſtrength was. great, and I ima- 
gine, had he not retired with me, I ſhould 
never have been able to have forced. my 
way. 

1 at this time ſenſible of no pain, 
and little uneaſineſs; I can give you no 
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better idea of my ſituation than by repeat- 
ing my ſimile of the bowl of ſpirits of | 


hartſhorn, I found a ſtupor coming on 
apace, and laid myſelf down by that gal- 
lant old man, the Reverend Mr. Jarvis 
Bellamy, who lay dead with his ſon the 
lieutenant, hand in hand, near the ſouthern- 
moſt wall of the priſon. 

When I had lain there ſome little time, 
I {till had reflection enough to ſuffer ſome 
uneaſineſs in the thought, that I ſhould be 
trampled upon when dead, as I myſelf had 
done to others. With ſome difficulty I 
raiſed myſelf, and. gained the platform a 
ſecond time, where I preſently loſt all ſen- 


{| ſation 3 the laſt trace of ſenſibility that I 


have been able to recolle& after my laying: 
down, was my ſaſh being uneaſy about 


my waiſt, which I untied, and threw: from. 
me. 


Of what paſſed in this interval, to the 
time of my reſurrection from this hole of 
horrors, I can give you no account; and 


indeed the particulars mentioned by ſome 
of the gentlemen who ſurvived (ſolely by 
the number of thoſe dead, by which they 


gained a freer acceſſion of air, and approach 
to the windows). were ſo exceſſively. abſurd 
and contradictory, as to convince me very 
few. of them retained. their. ſenſes; or at 


leaſt loſt. them ſoon after they. came into 
the open air,. by the fever they carried out: 
with them. : 


In my own eſcape from abſolute death, 
the hand of Heaven was manifeſtly exerted :. 
the manner take as follows. When the 
day broke, and the gentlemen found that 
no entreaties could prevail to get the door: 
opened, it occurred to one of. them (I 
think. to Mr. Secretary. Cooke) to make a 
ſearch for me, in hopes I might have in- 
fluence enough to gain a releaſe from this 
ſcene of miſery. Accordingly Meſſrs. 
Luſhingtom and Walcot undertook the 
ſearch, and by my ſhirt diſcovered me un- 
der the dead. upon. the platform. They 
took. me from thence, and imagining I had- 
ſome ſigns of life, brought me towards the 
window I had firſt polletfion.of,. 

Ws. Bats 
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But as life was equally dear to every 
man, (and the ſtench ariſing from the dead 
bodies was grown intolerable) no one 
would give up his ſtation in or near the 
window, ſo they were obliged to carry me 
back again: but ſoon after Captain Mills, 


now Captain of the Company's yatcht, who 


was in poſſeſſion of a ſcat in the window, 
had the humanity to offer to reſign it. I 


Was again brought by the {ame gentlemen, 
and placed in the window. 


At this juncture the Suba, who had re- 
ceived an account of the havoc death had 
made amongſt us, {ent one of his Jem- 
mautdaars to inquire if the chief ſurvived. 
They ſhewed me to him; told him I had 
appearance of life remaining, and believed 
I might recover if the door was opened 
very ſoon. This anſwer being returned 
to the Suba, an order came immediately 
for our releaſe, it being then near fix in 
the morning. 

'The freſh air at the window ſoon 
brought me to life; and a few minutes 
after the departure of the Jammautdaar, I 
was reſtored to my light and ſenſes. But 
oh ! Sir, what words ſhall I adopt to tell 
you the whole that my ſoul ſuffered at re- 
viewing the dreadful deſtruction round me ? 
1 will not attempt it; and indeed, tears, a 
tribute I believe I ſhall ever pay to the re- 
membrance of this ſcene, and to the me- 


mory of thoſe brave and valuable men, 


ſtop my pen. 

The little ſtrength remaining amongſt 
the moſt robuſt who ſurvived, made it a 
difficult taſæ to remove the dead piled up 
againſt the door; ſo that I believe it was 


more than twenty minutes before we ob 


tained a paſlage out for one at a time. 
I had ſoon reaſon to be convinced the 


particular inquiry made after me did not 


reſult from any dictate of favour, huma- 
nity, or contrition; when I came out, I 


found myſelf in a high putrid fever, and 


not being able to ſtand, threw myſelf on 
the wet graſs without the veranda, when 
a meſſage was brought me, ſignifying I 


muſt immediately attend the Suba. Not | 


GAL” 
being capable of walking, they were 
obliged to tupport me under each arm, and 
on the way, one of the Jemmautdaars told 
me, as a friend, to make a full confeſſion 
where the croatugs was buried in the fort, 
or that in half an hour I ſhould be ſhot off 
from the mouth of a cannon, a ſentence 
of death common in Indoſtan. The inti- 
mation gave me no manner of concern, 
for at that juncture I ſhould have eſteemed 
death the greateſt favour the tyrant could 
have beſtowed upon me. 

Being brought into his preſence, he ſoon 
obſerved the wretched plight I was in, 
and ordered a large folio volume, which 
lay on a hcap of plunder, to be brought 
for me-to ſit on. I endeavoured two or 
three times to ſpeak, but my tongue was 
dry, and without motion. He ordered me 
water. As ſoon as I got ſpeech, I began 
to recount the diſmal cataſtrophe of my 
miſerable companions ; but he ſtopt me 
ſhort, with telling me he was well in- 
formed of great treaſure being buried, or 
{ſecreted in the fort, and that I was privy 
fo it; and if I expected favour, muſt diſ- 
cover it. 

I urged every thing I could to convince 
him there was no truth in the information, 
or that if any ſuch thing had been done, it 
was without my knowledge. I reminded 
him of his repeated aſſurance to me the 
day before; but he reſumed the ſubject of 
the treaſure, and all I could ſay, ſeemed to 
gain no credit with him. I was ordered 
priſoner under Mhir Muddon, general 5 
the houſehold troops. | 

Amongſt the guard which carried me 
from the Suba, one bore a large Moratter 
battle-axe, which gave rife, I imagine to 
Mr. Secretary Cooke's belief and report to 
the fleet, that he ſaw me carried out, with 
the edge of the axe towards me, to have 
my head ſtruck off. This I believe is the 
only account you will have of me, until I 
bring you a better myſelf. But to reſume 
my ſubject: I was ordered to the camp to 
Mhir Muddon's quarters, within the out- 
ward ditch, ſomething ſhort of Omychund's 
garden, 
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garden, which you know is above three 
— from the fort, and with me Meſſrs. 
Court, Walcot, and Burdet. The reſt 
who ſurvived the fatal night gained their 
liberty, except Mrs. Carey, who was 
too young and handſome. The dead 
bodies were promiſcuouſly thrown into 
the ditch of our unfiniſhed ravelin, and 
covered with the earth. 

My being treated with this ſeverity, 1 
have ſufficient reaton to affirm, proceeded 
from the following cauſes : the Suba's re- 
ſentment for my defending the fort after 
the Governor, &c. had abandoned it; his 
prepoſſeſſion towards the treaſure; and 
thirdly, the inſtigations of Omychund, a 
great Gentoo merchant of Calcutta, in re- 
tentment for my not releaſing him out of 
_ priſon, as ſoon as I had the command of 
the fort; a circumſtance, which in the 
heat and hurry of action, never once 0c- 
curred to me, or I had certainly done it ; 
becaule I thought his impriſonment unjuſt. 


But that the hard treatment I met with, 


may truly be attributed, in a great mea- 
{ure, to his ſuggeſtions and inſinuations, I 
am well aſſured, from the whole of his 
ſubſequent conduct: and it was further con- 
firmed to me, in the three gentlemen {e- 
lected to be my companions, againſt each 
of whom he had conceived particular re- 
ſentment; and you know N can 
never forgive. 

We were conveyed in a bckery, a 
coach drawn by oxen, to the camp, the 
ziſt of June, in the morning, and ſoon 
toaded with fetters, and {towed all four in 
a Seapoy's tent, about four fect long, three 
wide, and about three high, ſo that we 
were half in, half out: all night it rained 
ſevercly. Diſmal as this was, it appeared 
a paradiſe, compared with our lodging the 


preceding night. Here I became covered | 
from head to foot, with large painful boils, 


the firſt ſymptom of my recovery; for 
until theſe appeared, my fever did not 
leave me. 

On the morning of the 22d, they e! 
us to town in our fetters, under the 
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ſcorching beams of an intenſe hot ſun, and 
lodged us at the Dock-head, in the open 


{mall veranda fronting the river, where 
we had a ſtrong guard over us, com- 


manded by Bundo Sing Hazary, an officer 


under Mhir Muddon. Here the other 
gentlemen broke out likewiſe in boils all 
over their bodies; a happy circumſtance, 
which, as I afterwards learned, attended 
every one who came cut of the Black- 


Hole. 


On our arrival at this place, we ſoon 


were given to underſtand, we ſhould be 
embarked for Muxadabad, the capital of 
Bengal, where, I think, ycu have never 
been; and ſince I have brought you thus 
far, you may as well take this trip with 
us likewiſe. I have much leiſure on my 
hands at preſent ; and, you know, you may 
chooſe your leiſure for peruſal. 

We 1et out on our travels from the 
Dock-head, the 24th in the afternoon, and 


were embarked on a large wollack, a large 
boat, containing part of Bundo Sing's 


plunder, &c. She bulged a- ſhore a little 
after we ſet off, and broke one of her floor- 
timbers; however, t hey puſned on, though 
ſhe made ſo much water ſhe could hardly 
{wim. Our bedſtead and bedding were a 


platform of looſe unequal bamboos, laid on 


the bottom timbers, ſo that when they had 
been negligent in bailing, we frequently 
waked with half of us in the water. We 
had hardly any cloaths to our bodies, and 
nothing but a bit of mat, and a hit or 
two of old gunny-bag, which we begged 


at the Dock-head, to defend us from the 


ſun, rains, and dews: our food only rice, 
and the water along-ſide, which you know 
is neither very clean, nor very palatable,, 
in the rains: but there was enough of it 
without ſcrambling. 

In ſhort, Sir, though our diſtreſſes in 
this ſituation, covered with tormenting 
boils, and loaded with irons, will be 
thonght, and doubtleſs were, very depio- 
rable, yet the grateful - conſideration of 
our being ſo providentially a remnant of 
the ſaved, made every thing elſe appear 
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light to us. Our rice and water diet, de- 
ſigned as a grievance to us, was certainly 
our preſervation; for could we (circum- 
{tanced as we were) have indulged in 
fleſh and wine, we had died beyond all 
doubt. 2 | 

When we arrived at Hugly fort, I wrote 
a ſliort letter to Governor Biſdom, by means 
of a pencil, and blank leaf of a volume of 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon's ſermons, given us 
by one of our guard, part of his plunder, 
adviſing him of our miſerable plight. He 
had the humanity to diſpatch three ſeveral 
boats after us, with freſh proviſions, li- 
quors, cloaths, and money; neither of 
which reached us. But, Whatever is, 
© is right.” Our rice and water were 
more ſalutary and proper for us. 

Matter, ridiculous and droll, abundantly 
occurred in the courſe of our trip; but 
theſe I will poſtpone for a perſonal recital, 
that I may laugh with you, and will only 
mention, that my hands alone being free 
from impoſthumes, I was obliged for ſome 
time to turn nurſe, and feed my poor diſ- 
treſſed companions. _ | 

When we were oppoſite to Santipore, 
they found the wollack would not be able 
to-proceed further, for want of water in 
the river; and one of the guard was ſent 
aſhore, to demand of the Zemindar, a pro- 
prietor of land, of that diſtrict, light boats, 
to carry priſoners of ſtate under their 
charge, to Muxadabad. The Zemindar 
giving no credit to the fellow, muſtered 
his guard of pikes, beat him, and drove 
him away. | 

This, on the return of the Burkandaſs, 
gaiſed a moſt furious combuſtion. Our 
Jemmautdaar ordered his people to arms, 
and the reſolution was to take the Zemin- 
dar, and carry him bound a priſoner to 
| Muxadabad. Accordingly they landed 
with their fire-arms, ſwords, and targets, 
when it occurred to one miſchievous 
mortal amongſt them, that the taking me 
with them, would be a proof of their com- 
miſſion, and the high offence the Zemindar 
had committed. | 


|| preſented me with a bunch of plantains, 
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Being immediately lugged aſhore, I 

urged the impoſſibility of my walking, co- 
vered as my legs were with boils, and ſe- 
veral of them in the way of my fetters ; 
and intreated, if I muſt go, thac they 
would for the time take off my irons, as 
it was not in my power to efcape from 
them, for they ſaw I was hardly able to 
ſtand, But I might as well have peti- 
tioned tigers, or made ſupplication to the 
wind. I was obliged to crawl. They ſig- 
nified to me, it was now my bulineis to 
obey, and that I ſhould remember, I was 
not then 1n the Kella of Allynagore, (the 
name given to Calcutta by the Suba, after 
the capture). Thus was I marched in a 
ſcorching ſun, near noon, for more than a 
mile and a half ; my legs running in a 
ſtream of blood from the irritation of my 
irons, and myſelf ready to drop every ſtep, 
with exceſſive faintneſs, and unſpeakable 
pain. | | 
When we came near the Cutcherry of 
the diſtrict, the Zemindar, with his pikes, 
was drawn up ready to receive us; but as 
ſoon as they preſented me to him as a pri- 


ſoner of ſtate, eſtimated and valued to 


them at four lack of rupees, (50,0001.) he 
confeſſed himſelf ſenſible of his miſtake, 
and made no further ſhew of reſiſtance. 
The Jemmautdaar ſeized him, and gave 
orders to have him bound and ſent to the 
boat: but on his making further ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and promiſing to get boats from San- 
tipore to ſend after us, and agreeing to 
pay them for the trouble he had cauſed, 
he was releaſed, and thus were matters 
accommodated. | | 

I was become ſo very low and weak, 
by this cruel journey, that it was ſome 
time before they would venture to march 
me back; and the ſtony-hearted villains, 
for their own ſakes, were at laſt obliged 
to carry me part of the way, and ſupport 
me the reſt, covering me with their ſhields. 
A poor fellow, one of our under gomaſtaus 
of Santipore, ſeeing me at the Cutcherry, 
knew me, and, with tears in his eyes, 
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the half of which my guard plundered by 
the way. : | 
We departed from hence directly, in 
expectation of boats following us, but they 
never came; and the next day, I think, 
the laſt of June, they preſſed a ſmall open 
fiſhing-dingy, and embarked us on that, 
with two, of our guard only; for in fact 
any more would have ſunk her. Here we 
had a bed of bamboos, ſomething ſofter, I 
think, than thoſe of the great boat; that 
is, they were ſomething evener, but were 
ſo diſtreſſed for room, that we could not 
ſtir without our fetters bruiſing our own, 
or each other's boils; and were in woeful 
diſtreſs indeed, not arriving at Muxadabad, 
until the 7th of July in the afternoon. We 


were all this while expoſed to one regular 


ſucceſſion of heavy rain, or intenſe ſun- 
ſhine, and nothing to defend us from 
either. | | 

But then, do not let me forget our 
bleſſings; for by the good nature of one of 
our guard, Shaike Bodul, we now and 
then latterly got a few plantains, onions, 
parched rice, with jaggree (molaſſes), 
and the bitter green, called curella ; all 
which were to us luxurious indulgences, 
and made the rice go down deliciouſly. 

On the 7th of July, early in the morning, 
we came in ſight of the French factory: 1 
had a letter prepared for Mr. Law, the 
chief, and prevailed with my friend Bodul 
to put to there, On the receipt of my 
letter, Mr. Law, with much politeneſs and 
humanity, came down to the water-ſide, 
and remained near an hour with us. He 
gave the Shaike a genteel preſent for his 
civilities, and offered him a conſiderable 
reward and ſecurity, if he would permit 
us to land for an hour's refreſhment ; but 
he replicd, his head would pay for the in- 
dulgence. After Mr. Law had given us 


a ſupply of cloaths, linen, proviſions, li- 
quors, and caſh, we left his factory with 
grateful hearts and compliments. 

We could not, as you may imagine, long 
reſiſt touching on our ſtock of proviſions ; 
but however temperate we thought our- 
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ſelves, we were all diſordered, more or 
leſs, by this firſt indulgence: a few hours 
after, I was ſeized with a painful inflam- 
mation in my right leg and thigh. _ 

Paſſing by our fort and factory at Coſſim- 
buzar, raiſed ſome melancholy reflections 
amongſt us. About four in the afternoon, 
we landed at Muxadabad, and were con- 
ducted to, and depoſited in an open ſtable, 
not far from the Suba's palace in the city. 

This march, I will freely confeſs to you, 
drew tears of diſdain and anguiſh of heart 
from me: thus to be led, like a felon, a 
ſpectacle to the inhabitants of this populous 
city! My ſoul could not ſupport itſelf 
with any degree of patience. The pain 
too ariſing from my boils, added not a 
little, I believe, to the depreſſion of my 
ſpirits. - | | 

Here we had a guard of Moors placed 
on one ſide of us, and a guard of Gentoos 
on the other; and being deſtined to re- 
main in this place of purgatory until the 
Suba returned to the city, I can give you 
no idea of our ſuffering, The immenſe 
crowd of ſpectators, who came from all 
quarters of the city toſatisfy their curiolity, 
ſo blocked us up from morning till night, 
that I may truly ſay, we narrowly eſcaped 
a ſecond ſuffocation, the weather proving 
exceeding ſultry. 

The firſt night after our arrival in the 
ſtable, I was attacked by a fever; and 
that night and the next day the inflam- 
mation of my leg and thigh greatly in- 
creaſed ; but all terminated the ſecond 
night in a regular fit of the gout, in my 
right foot and ankle, the firſt and laſt fit 
of this kind I ever had. How iny irons 
agreed with this new viſitor J leave you 
to judge; for I could not by any entreaty 
obtain liberty for ſo much as that poor leg. 

During our reſidence here, we expe- 
rienced every act of humanity and friend- 
ſhip from Moufieur Law, and Mynheer | 
Vernet, the French and Dutch chiefs of 
Coffimbuzar, who left no means uneſſayed 
to procure our releaſe. Our proviſions 


were regularly ſent us from the Dutch 
* tankſall 
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tankſall (the Dutch mint near Muxadabad) ¶ whilſt here, we ſaw ſeveral of his | — mg 
in Coriemabad ; and we were daily viſited || brought out diſgraced, in the cuſtody 
by Meſſrs. Roſs and Ekſtone, the chief Sootapurdars, and diſmiſſed from — = 
and ſecond there ; and, indeed, received || ploys, who but a few minutes before we 
ſuch inſtances of commileration land affec- had ſeen enter the Kella in the utmoſt 
tion, from Mynheer Roſs, as will ever | pomp and magnificence. 
claim my moſt grateful remembrance. Receiving : aavice that we ſhould have 

Thie whole body of Armenian merchants þ no audience or admittance to the Suba 
too were moſt kind and friendly to us, || that day, we were depoſited again at onr 
particularly Aga Manuel Satoor. We || former lodgings, the itable, to be at hand, 
were not a little indebted to the obliging || and had the mor tification of 3 another 
good-natured behaviour of Meſſrs. Haſtings || night there. 
and Chambers, who gave us as much of The 16th in the morning, an old female, 
their company as they could. They had || attendant on Allyverdy Cawns Begum, 
obtained their liberty, by the French and || (the Dowager Princeſs, grandmother of 
Dutch chiefs becoming bail for their ap- | Surajud Dowla), paid a viſit to our Shaike, 
pearance. This ſecurity was often ten- || and diſcourſed half an hour with him. 
dered for us, but without effect. Overhearing part of the converſation to 

The 11th of July, the Suba arrived in | be favourable to us, I obtained the whole 
the city, and with him Bundoo Sing, to || from him; and learned, that at a feaſt the 
whoſe houſe we were removed that after- || preceding night the Begum had ſolicited 
noon, in a hackery ; for I was not able to || our liberty, and that the Suba had pro- 
put my foot to the ground. Here we || miſed he would releaſe us on the morrow. 
were confirmed in a report which had be- || This, you will believe, gave us no ſmall 
fore reached us, that the Suba, on his re- || ſpirits ; but at noon all our hopes were 

turn to Hugly, made inquiry for us when || daſhed by a piece of intelligence from 
he releaſed Meſſrs. Watts and Collett, &c. | Bundoo Sing, implying, that an order was 
with intention to releaſe us alſo; and that || prepared, and ready to paſs the ſeal, for re- 
he had expreſſed ſome reſentment at Mhir turning us in irons to Rajah Monickchund, 
Muddon, for having ſo haſtily ſent us up || Governor of Allynagore, the name the 
to Muxadabad. This proved a very plea- | Suba had given to Calcutta. 
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| {ing piece of intelligence to us, ana gave I need not tell you what a thunderclap this 
i us reaſon to hope, the iſſue would be more || proved tous in the very height of our flatter- 
ith : favourable to us than we expected. ing expectations; for I was, as to myſelf, 
T Though we were here lodged in an open || well convinced, I ſhould never have got 
5 bungulo only, yet we found ourſelves re- alive out of the hands of that rapacious 
1 lieved from the crowd of people which had harpy, who is a genuine Hindoo, (or Gen- 
15 ſtifled us at the ſtable, and once more || too), in the very worſt acceptation of 
it. breathed ihe freſh air. We were treated || the word; therefore, from that moment 
i with much kindneſs and reſpe& by Bundoo || gave up every hope of liberty. 

Sing, who generally paſſed fome time or Men in this ſtate of mind, are generally 

other of the day with us, and feaſted us || pretty eaſy: it is hope which gives anxiety. 

with hopes of being ſoon releaſed. We dined and laid ourſelves down to ſleep; 


The 15th, we were conducted in a || and, for my own part, I never enjoyed a 
hackery to the Kella, (the ſeat of the Suba's ſounder afternoon's nap. 
reſidence in the city of Muxadabad), in Towards five the Shaike waked me, 
order to have an audience of the Suba, | with notice, that the Suba would preſently 
and know our fate. We were kept above || paſs by to his palace at Monteejeel. We 


an hour in the ſun oppolite the gate : | rouſed, and deſired the guard would keep 
| ; tlic 
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the view clear for us. When the Snhba 
came in fight, we made him the uſual ſa- 
laam 3 and when he came abreaſt of us, 
he ordered his litter to ſtop, and us to be 
called to him. We advanced, and I ad- 
dreſſed him in a ſhort ſpeech, ſetting forth 
our ſufferings, and petitioned for our li- 
berty. The wretched ſpectacle we made, 


muſt, I think, have made an impreſſion 


on a breaſt the moſt brutal; and if he is 
capable of pity or contrition, his heart felt 
it then; 1 think it appeared, in ſpite of 
him, in his countenance, He gave me no 
reply; but ordered a Sootapurdar and 
Chubdaar, mmediately ta ſee our irons 
cut off, and to conduct us wherever we 
choſe to go, and to take care we received 
no trouble nor inſult ; and having repeated 
this order diſtinctly, directed his retinue 
to go on, As ſoon as our legs were free 
we took boat, and proceeded to the tank- 
{all, where we were received and enter- 
tained with real joy and humanity. 


Thus, my worthy friend, you ſee us 


reſtored to liberty, at a time when we 
could entertain no probable hope of ever 
obtaining it. The foundation of the alarm 
at noon was this: Moneloll, the Suba's 
Dewan, and- ſome others, had, in the 
morning, taken no {ſmall pains to convince 
the Suba, „That, notwithſtanding my 
„ loſſes at Allynagore, I was ſtill poſſeſſed 
« of enough to pay a conſiderable ſum for 
« my freedom; and adviſed the ſending 
© me to Monickchund, who would be 
better able to trace out the remainder 
« of my effects.“ To this I was afterwards 
informed the Suba replied ; © It may be: 
« if he has any thing left, let him keep it ; 
« his ſufferings have been great: he ſhall 
have his liberty.” Whether this was 
the reſult of his own ſentiments, or the 
conſequence of his promiſe the night before 
to the old Begum, I cannot ſay ; but be- 


lieve, we owe our freedom partly to 


both. 

Being myſelf once at liberty, it is time 
I ſhould releaſe you, Sir, alſo, from the 
unpleaſing travel I have led you in this 
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narrative of our diſtreſſes, from our en- 


trance into that fatal Black Hole. And 


ſball it after all be faid, or even thought, 
that I can poſſibly have arraigned, or com- 


mented too ſeverely on a conduct, which 
alone plunged us into theſe unequalled 
ſufferings ? I hope not. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your molt faithful and 
Obedient humble ſervant, 
| J. Z. HOLWELL.” 
Thus, from the height of proſperity, 


the affairs of the Company fell into the 


utmoſt confuſion. By the conduct of Mr. 


Clive, and the brave Admiral Watſon, 


their affairs were ſoon retrieved, their 
ſettlements on the Ganges recovered, and 


the pride and cruelty of the Nabob juſtly 


puniſhed, And here it may not be amiſs 
to make a ſmall digreſſion, to ſpeak of 
Tulagee Angria, the pirate. by 
Admiral Watſon being arrived at Fort 
St, David's, with his Majeſty's ſhips the 


Kent of 70 guns, the Cumberland of 66, 


Tiger of 60, Saliſbury of 5o, and the 
Bridgewater of 24, with ſloops and bombg 
ketches, the firſt expedition propoſed, was 
to reduce Tulagee Angria, a piratical 
prince, who had for many years moleſted 
the Eaſt-India trade. 
Fort St. David had, on the Admirals ar- 
rival, received intelligence that Angria 


was entering upon ſome treaty with the- 


Maharattas, concerning Geriah, no way 
favourable to the Company's affairs; aud 
this it was that determined the Admiral 
to proceed thither, after taking on board 
{ome of the Company's forces. On his 
arrival before the harbour, he ſummoned 
the town to ſurrender; but no regard 
being paid to menaces, he ſtoed in, in two 
diviſions, the enemy firing all the while 


with great vigour from their batteries. 
As ſoon as the ſhips were properly diſpoſed, 


they began ſo warm a fire, as ſoon ſilenced 


the batteries, and gave the Admiral an. 
opportunity of landing the troops. The 
Enemy 
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enemy now inveſted on all hands were 
plied ſo cloſely, that on the 13th day of 
February, 1756, they hung out a flag of 
capitulation ; but the Admiral not chooſing 
to grant their terms, began his attack with 
ſuch vigour, that they were ſoon forced to 
call out for mercy, and ſubmit at diſcre- 
tion. Among the priſoners were the bro- 
ther, the wife, and the child of Angria, his 
brother-in-law, and the commander in 
chicf of his grabs, or fleets. In the place 
the Engliſh found 200 pieces of cannon, 
ſix braſs mortars, and a large ſupply of 
ſtores and ammunition, the money and ef- 
fects amounted to 130, oool. Angria's fleet 
conſiſting of eight large grabs, one ſhip in 
the harbour, and two upon the ſtocks, to- 
gether with a number of ſmall veſſels, 
called gallivats, were all deſtroyed. The 
{pirits of the Company were ſomewhat re- 
ſtored, -and freſh vigour given to their 
actions, which had been drooping from the 
time the loſs of Calcutta was known. 
In October following, Admiral Watſon, 
taking on board Mr. Clive, and the Com- 
pany's troops, failed for Bengal, with the 
Kent, Tiger, Bridgewater, Saliſbury, and 
King's Fiſher floop, and by the united en- 
deavours of thoſe two brave officers, ſoon 
changed the face of the Company's affairs. 
On the 5th day of December he anchored 


in Balaſore road, in the kingdom of Bengal, 


and having croſſed the Braces on the 8th, 
proceeded up the Ganges, and arrived at 
Balta on the 15th, where he found Gover- 
nor Drake, and thoſe who had cſ{caped from 


Calcutta before it was taken, on board the 


Company's ſhips and veſlels, in a very de- 
plorable condition ; after affording them all 
poſlible relief, and {trengthening them with 
all the recruits they could draw together, 
Mr, Clive with his troops was landed, in 


order to attack Buſbudgia fort by land, 


while the ſquadron battered it on the ſide 
of the river. Buſbudgia made but a ſlight 
reſiſtance ; the garriſon having abandoned 
it in leſs than an hour after the firſt attack. 
This fort was extremely well ſituated for 


defence, having a wet ditch round it, but 


-- 
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badly provided with cannon, no more than 
18 pieces, from twenty-four to ſix pounders, 
with 40 barrels of powder, and ball in 
proportion, being found in it. | 

On the 1ſt day of January, 1757, the 
Kent and Tiger anchored between Tanna 
fort and a battery oppoſite to it, both which 
the enemy abandoned before either ſhip fired 
a ſingle gun. About 40 pieces of cannon, 
ſome twenty-four pounders, all mounted 
on good carriages, with ſome powder and 
ball, were found in the fort and battery. 

The paſlage being now open to Calcutta, 
Admiral Watſon reſolved to loſe no time 
in attacking it, and accordingly proceeded 
up the river, leaving the Saliſbury as a 
guard-ſhip to prevent the enemy's regain- 
ing the places he had taken. In the night 
ſeveral armed boats were ſent before the 
ſquadron, to burn a ſhip and ſome veſſols 
ſaid to be filled with combuſtibles ; an en- 
terprize that ſucceeded happily, as all the 
former had done; and next morning Mr. 
Clive landed with his troops, and began 
his march towards Calcutta. Animated 
with revenge at the affecting ſight of a 
place, the ſcene of the deplorable ſufferings 
of ſo many of their countrymen, the ſhips 
and land forces attacked it with ſuch ſpirit 
and undaunted reſolution, that the Indians, 
unable to maintain their ground, ſurren- 
dered the fort the ſame day it was ap- 
proached. The ſhips had ſcarce ſuffered 
any thing in their hulls or rigging, 9 ſea- 


| men only were killed, and 21 wounded; 


and the loſs was ſtill leſs conſiderable 
among the land forces, where not an officer 
was either killed or hurt: 4 mortars, 97 
guns of different ſizes, and a conſiderable 
quantity of all kinds of ammunition were 
found in the fort; and the Company were 
once more put into full poſſeſſion of this 
{ettlement, that had coſt the lives of ſo 
many brave men. | 

A few days after, Hugly, ſituated higher 
up the Ganges, was reduced with as little 
difficulty, but greater loſs, for here fell 
Captain Dugall Campbell, an officer in the 
{ſervice of the Company. In Hugly, the 

| Engliſh 
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Engliſh found 20 pieces of cannon, with a 
quantity of ammunition. The city was 
ſoon after burned and deſtroyed, together 
with the granaries and ſtorehouſes, which 
greatly diſtreſſed the Nabob, and facilitated 
the farther deſigns of Mr. Clive. 

This vigilant and brave officer, not con- 
tented with reinſtating the Company in-all 
their ſettlements, had reſolved to humble 
the pride of the Nabob, who, perceiving 


that the torrent of Clive's valour was not 


to be reſiſted by ſuch feeble dams as forts 
defended by Indians, drew down an army 
conſiſting of 10,000 horſe, and 15,000 foot. 
Infinitely inferior as Mr. Clive was in 
number, he did not heſitate to attack the 
Nabob, who on the 2d day of February, 
1757, was ſeen marching towards the 
town, Within a mile of the Engliſh camp, 
upon which Mr. Clive ſent for a reinforce- 
ment to the Admiral. Accordingly Captain 
Warwick received orders from Admiral 
Watſon, to take upon him the command of 
a detachment of 569 ſeamen, and imme- 
diately procced to the camp. At two 
o'clock the ſame day, he joined Mr. Clive, 


and found him ready to march with all the 


men under arms. The King's troops, and 
the Company's grenadiers, were in the 
front; Captain Warwick, with his ſea- 
men, was ordered to take charge of the 
artillery, and the Seapoys were in the rear. 
At three, Mr. Clive altered his diſpoſition, 
by ſtrengthening the front, in which order 
he came up with the Nabob, and was ſoon 
charged in the van, by the enemy's horſe. 
Before the rear got up to the Nabob's 
camp, the engagement became general 
from hedges and buſſies; upon which, Mr. 
Clive ordered the artillery to be pointed 
againſt the thickeſt of the enemy's fire, and 
with a ſuccels that proved the wiſdom of 
this meaſure. The Nabob was ſoon diſ- 
lodged, and driven before the victorious 
Engliſh : a great ſlaughter was made, but 
not a complete victory obtained. 

The conſequences were, however, nearly 
to that effect, for the Nabob was forced to 
ſue for peace. 


C AL 
_ CALCUTTA, BATTLE NEAR. We are 


not certain how many miles from Calcutta 


the plain is, on which this battle was 
fought, as there were no circumſtantial, 
onlygeneral accounts arrived from the Eaſt- 
Indies; beſides, our geographers are ſo im- 
perfect in their accounts of Bengal, that 
the principal ſettlements are wholly un- 
known to them. Before the French were 


alarmed, care was taken to repoſſeſs all the 


the poſts we formerly held ; to humble the 
Nabob by ſome effectual blow, and by a 
treaty to tie up his hands from acting 
againſt us. This Prince had ſhewed him- 
{elf from the moment of his ſigning that 
treaty, very little inclined to abide by the 


ſtipulations he had made. He indeed pro- 


miſed abundantly, but always deferred the 
performance upon ſome frivolous pretences, 
as evidently demonſtrated his ill intentions. 
The Engliſh commanders underſtood this 
proceeding perfectly well; but they re- 
ſolved to diſſemble their ſenſe of it, until 
they had broken the French power in this 
province, which they had greater reaſon 
to dread, {mall as it was, than all the ar- 
mies of the Nabob. When they had fully 
accompliſhed this, by the taking of Chan- 
denagore, they deliberated whether they 
ought not to recommence hoſtilities with 
the Indians : a reſolation in the affirmative 
had been attended with great difficulty and 
danger, if a moſt fortunate incident had 
not helped to inſure ſucceſs, | 
The Nabob, Suraja Dowla, the ſame 
who had the laſt year taken Calcutta, had 
ſhewn to his own ſubjects the ſame violent 


and perfidious ſpirit, which formerly and 


{till diſtreſſed the Engliſh. His generals 
were moſtly diſcontented, and ſome of them 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt him. 
Jaffair Ali Cawn, one of his principal 
officers, a man of great power and intereſt, 
was at the head of this conſpiracy. As 
ſoon as their deſigns were ripened, they 


communicated them to the Engliſh Govern- 
ment in Calcutta, praying their aſſiſtance. 
The chiefs there did not heſitate long 
| what party they ſhould take; they entered 


inte 
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G AI. 
into a treaty with Jaffier Ali Cawn and 
the conſpirators ; and in conſequence of 
this treaty, our troops immediately took 
the field, under Colonel Clive; the Admiral 
undertook to garriſon the fort of Chanden- 
agore, with his ſeamen, in order to leave 
the greater number of land forces for the 
expedition. A detachment of 50 ſeamen, 


with their officers, were added to ſerve as 


gunners. A twenty-gun ſhip was ſtationed 
above Hugly, in order to preſerve a com- 
munication between Colonel Clive and the 
Admiral. | 

Their preliminary meaſures being thus 
judiciouſly taken, they advanced up the 
river, and in a few days brought the Na- 
bob's army of about 20,000 men, exclu- 
ſive of thoſe who favoured the conſpira- 
tors, to an action, (the 22d of June, 1757), 
which was deciſive in favour of the Eng- 
liſh. Two conſiderable bodies, commanded 
by Jather and Roy Dolub, remained inac- 
tive in the engagement. The Nabob ſee- 
ing himſelf ruined by the treachery of his 
officers, and cowardice of his troops, fled 


with the few who continued faithful to 


him. 

Jaffier Ali Cawn now declared himſelf 
openly, (the 26th of June) and entered 
Muxadabad, the capital of the Province, 
with an army of his friends and victorious 
allies. 
the ancient ſeat of the Nabobs, and received 
the homage of all ranks of people as Suba, 
of Bengal, Bohar, and Orixa. 'The de- 
poſed Nabob was ſoon after made priſoner, 
and put to death in his priſon by the con- 
queror. In about 13 days this great revo- 
lution was accompliſhed ; and with leſs 
force and trouble than often is required to 
take a petty village in Germany, was tranſ- 
ferred the government of a vaſt kingdom, 
yielding in its dimenſions to few in Europe, 
but to none in the fertility of its ſoil, the 
number of its inhabitants, and the richneſs 
of its commerce. By the alliance with 
the new Nabob, and by the reduction of 
Chandenagore, the French were entirely 
driven out of Bengal and all its depen- 


He was placed by Colonel Clive in 


CAL 


| dences It may indeed. be queſtioned 


whether all the great powers of Europe, 
engaged in a war, in which rivers of blood 
have been ſpilt, and millions of treaſure 
exhauſted, will, in the concluſion, reap ſo 
much ſolid profit, as the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company did, with no more than 2009 
men, two thirds of them Indians, under 
the command of Mr. Clive. 

CALCUT TA, Acriox NEAR, IN 1759; 
The Dutch having a long time wiſhed to 
wreſt the ſaltpetre trade from the Britiſh 
India Company, as they formerly did the 
ſpice, thought this a favourable juncture, . 
as our fleet was employed in watching the 
motions of the French {ſquadron at Pondi- 
cherry, and our troops wholly taken up in 
acting againſt the French army, to make 
an attack upon Calcutta. And with this 
view the Governor of Batavia, under a 
pretence of reinforcing their {trong fort of 
Chincery, in the river of Bengal, embarked 
near 700 Europeans, and 600 Malays, on 
board ſeveral ſhips. However, this trea- 
cherous act was not conducted with that 
ſecreſy as to prevent the factory at Bengal 
knowing it, who taking the alarm, recalled 
Major Ford from Golconda, and ſent to 
Fort St. George for further aſſiſtance. Ma- 
jor Caillaud arrived from St. George with 


| 200 men, and two ſhips of 36 guns each 


appearing in the river full of troops, Co- 
lonel Clive ſent a letter to the Dutch Com- 
modore, intimating that he could not per- 
mit him to land any of his troops. How- 
ever, as the Commodore declared he did 
not- intend marching any of his men to 
Chincery, begged leave that he might 
land them down the river for refreſhment, 
which was complied with, on conditions 
they would not march farther than the 


quarters aſſigned for that purpoſe. Five 


Dutch ſhips which the Commodore ex- 
pected arriving in the interim, he thought 
himſelf in a condition to act, and threw 
off the maſk by declaring he would 
take juſtice by force of arms, for being 
ſtopt in his way to Chincery, and ordered 


'his fleet to ſeize every Britiſh ſhip they 


ſhonld 


SA 


ſnould meet in the river, and the army to 
march to Chincery. Upon ſeveral ſmall 
veſlels being ſeized by the Dutch, Colonel 
Ford marched with all the troops at Cal- 
cutta to intercept their land forces reach- 
ing Chincery ; and as his advanced guard 
centered Chandernagore, they were fired 
on by a party of Dutch from Chincery, 
who was on their way from that place, to 
ſtrengthen the troops landed from the ſhips, 
This attack brought on a general action, 

in which the Dutch were defeated, with 


the loſs of five pieces of cannon, (their 


whole train) and a great number of their 
men killed and taken. 

The next day the Calcutta Indiaman, 
Captain Wilſon, falling down the river to 
proceed on her paſſage home, the Dutch 
Commodore threatened to ſink her, if ſhe 
attempted to paſs their ſhips ; and Captain 
Wilſon ſeeing them making ready to en- 
gage, failed back to Calcutta, and made 
known to Colonel Clive their proceedings. 
'The Hardwicke, Captain Sampſon, and 
the Duke of Dorſet, Captain Forreſter, lying 
at Calcutta, Colonel Clive ordered them 
to arm with all poſſible expedition, and 
join Captain Wilſon, which they obeyed 
with alacrity; and taking two additional 
twelve pounders, and the neceſſary pre- 
cautions to ſecure their men, they dropped 


down the river, and found the Dutch 


formed in a line of battle to receive them. 
Captain Wilſon, the Commodore on this 
occaſion, threw out a ſignal for the Duke 
of Dorſet to begin the attack, which ſhe 
obeyed, and anchored cloſe along- ſide the 
enemy. The wind at this inſtant dying 
away, Captain Forreſter had the whole 
fire of the enemy to ſuſtain for ſome time; 
but the wind enabling the other ſhips to 
come to action, two of the Dutch ſhips 
{flipped their cables and run, and another's 

cable being cut with a ſhot, ſhe drove 
aſhore. The Commodore at length ſtruck 
to Captain Wilſon, and the other three 
ſhips that remained with him, acted in the 
ſame manner. 'The Dutch fleet conſiſted 


of three ſhips of 36 guns, three of 26 guns, | 


—_—— 
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and one of 16 guns; and what is very re- 
markable, though the action continued 
with great fury better than two hours, 
the Britiſh ſhips loſt never a man, while 
the enemy's decks were covered with 
blood and brains; and Captain Wilſon ſaw 


| them throw 30 over-board, that were 


killed, out of one ſhip. Their ſhips were 
all taken and carried to Calcutta. But 
the Dutch paying 100,000]. damages, they 
were reſtored in the manner as when taken, 
and the men ſet at liberty. 

During this time, the Dutch land forces, 
according to their orders, proceeded on 
their way to Chincery, expecting to be 
Joined by the detachment from that place 
which Colonel Ford had cut off; who ha- 
ving intelligence the ſame evening, (No- 
vember the 24th) of the approach of theſe 
forces near Chincery, marched the next 
morning to give them battle, and meeting 
them on a plain, they were totally de- 
feated, 400 being killed, and near all the 
reſt wounded or priſoners. This victory 
was very fortunate for the Company ; for 
had it been loſt, in all probability their in- 
tereſt in Bengal would have been much 
hurt: as the new Nabob, who owed his 
exiſtence to the Company's forces, re- 
mained with a conſiderable army a ſpec- 
tator of the battle, and, as is common with 
the Eaſtern Princes, ready to join the vic- 
torious party. He now offered to aſſiſt in. 
reducing Chincery ; but Colonel Clive de- 
clined his offer, and entered into a treaty 
with the Dutch Council, who agreed to- 
pay the ſum for their ſhips abovementioned, 
and never to keep more than 125 ſoldiers 
in their ſettlements in Bengal: 

CALISH, ox KALISCH, BATTLE Ar. 
Capital of the palatinate of Caliſh in Great 
Poland, ſituated 119 miles weſt from War- 
ſaw. This battle was fought between 
the Swedes and the Muſcovites, in the 
year 1707, when the affairs of Auguſtus, 
King of Poland, were driven to the laſt 
extremity. After the battle at Fraven- 
ſtadt, in which that unfortunate Monarch's 


— 


| troops were worſted, he knew not what 
| to 
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to do. Charles XII. entered Saxony, and 
threatened the completion of his ruin. 


Finding himſelf under the neceſſity of ſub- 


mitting to the conqueror, he ſent plenipo- 
tentiaries to Charles, at Alt-Ranſtadt. 
Whilſt the treaty was ſecretly negotia- 
ting at Alt-Ranſtadt, Prince Menzikoff, 
Generaliſſimo of the Muſcovite army, 
brought 30,000 men, and joined the forces 
of Auguſtus, which were not above 6000. 
The King was under terrible apprehen- 


| ions of what might be the conſequence, 


if they ſhould diſcover his negotiation 
with Sweden; but he was {till in much 


greater perplexity, when he beheld the 


preſence of 10,000 Swedes, commanded 
by General Meyerfeldt, approaching him 
at Caliſh. In this extremity he could think 
of no better expedient than to ſend one 
to the Swediſh General, to let him partly 
into the ſecret of the negotiation, and de- 
fire him to withdraw: but Meyerfeldt 


taking this to be only an invention to 


amuſe him, redoubled his ardour for the 
fight. Auguſtus, preſſed forward by the 
inſtances of Menzikoff, and provoked at 
the confidence of Meyerfeldt, was forced 
to conſent to a battle; in which, victory 
was on the ſide of the Muſcovites. The 
Swedes and their Allies being encompaſſed 
on all ſides, were obliged to throw down 


their arms, and call for quarter They 


had about 3ooo men killed and wounded, 
and 4000 or 5000 taken priſoners; among 
whom were General Meyerfeldt, Count 
Tarlo, and ſeveral officers of diſtinction. 


All the enemy's artillery and baggage 


were in the power of the victors. But 


when Auguſtus was entering Warſaw in 


triumph, Pſingſter, one of his plenipoten- 
tiaries, preſented him with the treaty of 
peace, which deprived him of his crown. 


In the firſt emotions of his heart he pauſed 


with himſelf for a ſhort time, to conſider 
if he ought not to march at the head of his 
now victorious troops, and fall upon the 
King, who treated him ſo diſgracefully : 
but conſidering that Charles was at the 


cad of an army never yet beaten, that 


— — 


| 
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the Muſcovites would all forſake him when 
they heard of the treaty, and that his he- 
reditary country would be ravaged by both 
parties, he thought it moſt adviſeable to 
ſign. He then ſet out for Saxony, in hopes 
of ſoftening, by his preſence, the inflexi 

bility of his enemy. They met in Count 
Piper's quarters at Gunteſdorf, more than 


once, where Charles treated his vanquiſhed 
foe with all the outward appearance of 


reſpect : but that was of little value, when 


-weighed againſt the real ſeverity, with 


which he exacted his compliance with 
every article of the treaty. And as a far- 
ther puniſhment for his having dared to- 
fight General Meyerfeldt at Caliſh, he 
forced the ungrateful taſk upon him, of 
writing the following letter to Staniſlaus, 
on his adyancement to the crown of Po- 
land. | | 


“ Sir and Brother, 

AS I ought to have regard to the requeſt 
of the King of Sweden, I cannot avoid 
congratulating your Majeſty upon your 
coming to the crown ; though, perhaps, 
the advantageous treaty the King of Swe- 
den has lately concluded for your Majeſty, 
might have excuſed me from this correſ- 
pondence, however, I congratulate your 
Majeſty, beſeeching God that your ſubjects 
may be more faithful to you than they 
have been to me. 

Sp * = * Avcusrus, KIxC.“ 

Staniſlaus wrote this anſwer. 
ce Sir and Brother, 

The correſpondence of your Majeſty is 
a freſh obligation which I owe to the 
King of Sweden. I have a juſt ſenſe of 
the compliments you make me, upon my 
coming to the crown; and I hope my ſub- 
jects will have no room to fail of their fi- 
delity towards me, as I ſhall obſerve the 
laws of the kingdom.” 


Auguſtus, from this time, was obliged 


to renounce the title of King of Poland : 
his 


his name was erazed out of the public 
prayers, to give place to that of Staniſlaus. 
CALLENBURG, ForTREss oF, in Zea- 
| land, was ſurpriſed and pillaged in 1285, 
by a famous pirate named Alph Ellinſon, 
CALLERY, ROAD OF, ENGAGEMENT 
TIIERE IN 1617, This road is on the coaſt 
of the iſland of Sardinia, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and where, on the 12th of 


January, the Dolphin, Captain Nichols, 


mounting 19 guns, and 5 mur derers, with 
36 men and 2 boys, fell in with 5 Turkiſh 
trigates; and though the leaſt of them 
was much ſuperior in force to his own 
veſſel, he reſolved to engage them, having 
been promited by his men, that they would 
fight the ſhip as long as ſhe would ſwim. 
The action began in the forenoon, and 
continued with great fury till about twelve 
o'clock, when the Dolphin had all her ports 
upon her quarters laid open: nor were the 
enemy in a much better condition, having 
loit great numbers of their men, and their 
ſhips much diſabled. At length the Ad- 
miral, whoſe ſhip mounted 25 guns, and 
about 250 men, (and who was an Eng- 
. iifſhman, of the name of Walſingham), 
boarded the Dolphin on the larboard quarter, 
and poured in his men armed with ſabres, 
half pikes, and ſome with hatchets; but 
aftcr being aboard about half an hour, 
they were obliged to rcturn to their own 
ſhip, which ſhooting ahead, received a 
- broadſide, that made her ſheer off, The 
'Furks ſeeing their Admiral worſted, two 
cf their ſhips of 28 or 30 guns each, with 
259 men, (commanded by Engliſhmen, of 
the name of Kelly and Sampſon) boarded 
the Dolphin on both her quarters, and one 
of the Turks was daring enough to go up 
tothe maintop-gallant-maſt-head, and itruck 
the colours; but he was ſhot by the ſtew- 
ard. The fight with theſe two ſhips laſted 
about an hour and a half, during which 
time the Dolphin had made ſuch good uſe 
with her great guns, that they were 
obliged to ſheer off to ſtop their leaks. 
The other two ſhips of 22 guns each, 
and full of men, fecing their conſorts ſheer 


amounted to 20,000 fighting men. 


G AN L 


| off, prepared to board the Dolphin; but a 


broadſide fo diſabled one of them, that ſhe | 
was obliged to deſiſt from the undertaking. 
Nevertheleſs the other boarded the Dol- 
phin on the larboard quarter, and poured 
in a great number of men, who running 
about upon deck, offered to give up half 
the cargo to the Dolphin's crew if they 
would ſtrike; but they reſolutely perſiſted 
in defending themſelves to the laſt man. 
During this engagement, the Dolphin by 
ſome means took fire, which burning very 
fierce, the Turks thought ſhe muſt have 
been conſumed, therefore dropped aſtern, 
and left her. But her crew getting the 
fire under, they ſteered into the road of 
Callery to refit the ſhip, which was a mere 
wreck. The Dolphin had 6 men and a 
boy killed, and 8 men and a boy wounded. 
The loſs of the enemy muſt have been 
very conſiderable, as was perceived in 
the AdmiraPs ſhip, which engaged firft, 
the main deck being almoſt completely 
cleared. | 

CALLOO, RATTLE AT. A fortreſs in 
Auſtrian Flanders, ſituated five miles weſt 
from Antwerp. In the year 1638, it was 
determined by the Prince of Orange, that 
Count William of Naſſau, ſhould lay ſiege 
to Calloo, which was in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards : he accordingly marched with 
13,900 men, and intrenched himſelf be- 
fore the place. - But the Cardinal Infante 
the Spaniſh General, having notice of the 
deſign, reſolved to diſconcert it ; and for 


this purpoſe, he detached General Sfon- 


drato with a choſen body of troops, who 
being joined by ſeveral others, at length 
Sfon- 
drato reſolved to attack the Dutch lines, 
and charged them very furiouſly in five 
places at the ſame time; but after an en- 
gagement of eleven hours, maintained with 
the moſt inflexible obſtinacy, he was re- 
pulſed; with the loſs of 1800 men, though 
of the Dutch were killed only. about 600, 
among whom was Count Maurice of 
Naſſau, fon of Count William. The 
Prince of Orange, upon the news of this 

k k engagement, 
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engagement, ordered immediately three | 
regiments of foot, and more of horſe, 
trom his camp near Bergen-op-Zoom, to 
their aid : but before they could join them, 
the Spaniards renewed the fight, and 
made themſelves maſters of divers forts 
which covered the Dutch lines. Count 
William, not thinking himſelf any longer 
in a condition to maintain his ground, re- 
treated in the night of the 22d of June, in 
order to rejoin the Prince of Orange, on 
the banks of the Schelde, which was ſo 
vigorouſly attacked by the Spaniards, that 
his rear was cut off; which cauſed ſuch a 
conſternation in the whole army that 
they fied in the utmoſt confuſion and diſ- 
traction, that thoſe who could not get on 
board the ſhips, drowned themſelves in the 
river. The Dutch loſt in this affair, 1500 
men killed and drowned, 2200 taken pri- 
{61:ers, beſides 85 veſſels loaded with pro- 
V1101S, Cannon, ammunition, &c. The 
es of the Spaniards in this latter action 
is not exactly known; ſome writers have 
magnified it to Boo men, while others have 
not made it to exceed 200. 

CALMAR, sIECE of. A town in the 
territory of Smaland, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Gothland in Sweden, ſituated on 
the coalt of the Baltic, 40 miles north 
from Carlſcroon. In the year 1520, while 
King Chriſtian cf Denmark was attempt- 
ing to bring the Swedes under the Daniſh 
yoke by all kinds of the moſt inhuman' 
barbarities, Guſtavus Erickſon, {whole 
father had been beheaded by the tyrant, 
and his mother thrown into priſon) who 


had ſheltered himſelf among the Dalkerls, 


was by them declaredregent of Sweden ; 
they being now ſenſible of the dangers 
which threatened them. Their example 
was followed by many more, and Guſtavus 
ſhortly ſaw himſelf at the head of a nu- 
merous party. King Chriſtian being vio- 
lently exaſperated. at him, revenged him- 
{elf upon his mother and two liſters, whom 


he ſuffered to. periſh in priſon in Copen- || 


hagen, This cruelty kindled ſuch animo- 


ſity among the Swedes, that they all joined i 


CAM 


the new regent, except the Archbiſhop 


(Trolle) and his party. Chriſtian's paſſion 
at length grew ſo warm, that he pub- 
liſhed an order, whereby he expreſſſy forbid 
any quarter being given to any. Swede, 
whether nobleman or peaſant; and his 


troops committed the moſt ſhocking bar- 


barities wherever they came. The Swedes 
on the other hand, under the direction of 
Guſtavus, repaid the Danes with the ſame 
coin, whenever they could meet them. 
This work continued till the following 
year, when Guſtavus received advice, that 
the Jutlanders had renounced their alle- 
giance to King Chriſtian, which ſo encou- 
raged his party, that they ſeemed actuated 
with a phrenſy, eſpecially the Lubeckers, 
They drove the Danes from place to place, 
took the caſtles of which Chriſtian was in 
poſſeſſion by ſtorm. One of thele places 
was Calmar, which ſuſtained a regular 
ſiege, the particulars of which are not re- 
corded. It ſurrendered to the conqueror 
without receiving much damage. | 

CAMBRAY, sIECES Or. Capital of the 
Cambrieſis, in the French Netherlands, 
ſituated on the river Schelde, near its 
ſource, 14 miles ſouth-weſt from Valen- 
ciennes, and 12 ſouth-eaſt from Douay. In 
the year 1544, the Emperor Charles V. 
took Cambray from the French, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance. | 

The Duke of Parma made ſome attempts 
to take it again for the Spaniards, but they 
were all fruitleſs. | 

In the year 1596, the Spaniards had 
better fortune; their general, Fontana, fat 
down before it in good earneſt ; after ha- 
ving plied the ſiege ſome time, and made 
ſome trenches, he prepared to give a ge- 
neral aſſavlt ; at the conſequences of which 
the inhabitants were terribly frightened, 
therefore they compelled the Governor to 


ſurrender, 


In the year 1649, the French General, 
Count d'Harcourt, attempted to take it, 
and made conſiderable progreſs towards ef- 
fecting his deſign ; but the German troops 
in his army betraying his intentions to: 

| the 


CAM 


the Spaniards, he found himſelf under a 
neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege, or allow the 
enemy an 3 of attacking his 
lines. 

In the year 16 57, the Marechal de 'Tu- 
renne fat down before it; from him the 
French expected better ſucceſs. No ſooner 
did the Marechal's batteries begin to play, 
than the Prince of Conde threw himſelf 
into the place with 4500 men. Upon the 
receipt of this news Turenne raiſed the 
ſiege, though not without a great deal of 
mortification. 
In the year 1677, the French troops had 
better fortune, for the Grand Monarch 
being himſelf at their head, they acted 
with more reſolution. Louis laid ſiege to 
Cambray, and plied his batteries ſo warmly, 
that, in fix days after he began to fire, the 
beſieged were fain to ſurrender, the 5th of 
April. The citadel held out a few days 
longer, but the garriſon came to ſuch 
terms as Louis was pleaſed to grant. 

CAMDEN, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 1780. 
This town is ſituated in Frederickſburg 
townſhip, on the north- ſide of the Waterce 
river, which empties itſelf into the Santee 
river, in South Carolina, in America. The 
Britiſh forces were ſtationed here after the 
reduction of Charles- Town; and the Ame- 
rican forces who endeavoured to repulſe 
them, were here totally defeated, as may 
be feen by the Gazette Extraordinary, 
publiſhed October gth, 1780; wherein is 
the following account, ſent by Lieutenant- 
General Earl Cornwallis to Lord George 
Germaine, one of the Secretaries of State. 


Camden, Auguſt 21, 1780. 
%% My Lord, 

It is with great pleaſure that I commu- 
nicate to vour Lordſhip, an account of a 
complete victory obtained on the 16th in- 
ſtant, by his Majeſty's troops under my 
command, over the rebel ſouthern army, 
commanded by General Gates. 

I was regularly acquainted by Lord 
Rawdon with every material incident or 
movement made by the enemy, or by the 


C AM . 


troops under his Lordſhip's command. On 


the gth inſtant two expreſſes arrived, with | 


an account that General Gates was advan- 
cing towards Lynche's Creek with his 
whole army, ſuppoſed to amount to 6000 
men, excluſive of a detachment of 1000 
men under General Sumpter, who, after 


having in vain attempted to force the poſts 


at Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock, was 
believed to be at that time trying to get 
round the left of our poſition, to cut off 
our communication with the Congarees 
and Charles-Town ; that the diſaffected 
country between Pedee and Black River 
had actually revolted; and that Lord Ray- 


don was contracting his poſts, and prepa- 


ring to aſſemble his force at Camden. 
In conſequence of this information I 
ſet out on the evening of the 1oth, and 


arrived at Camden on the night between 


the 13th and 14th, and there found Lord 
Rawdon with our whole force, except 
Lientenant-Colonel "PurnbulPs {mall de- 
tachment, which fell back from Rocky 
Mount, to Major Ferguſon's poſts of the 
militia of ninety-ſ1x on Little River. 

I had now my option to make, either to 
retire or attempt the enemy ; for the poſi- 
tion at Camden was a bad one to be at- 
tacked in, and by General Sumpter's ad- 
vancing down the Wateree, my ſupplies 
muſt have failed me in a few days. 


. I faw no difficulty in making good my 


retreat to Charles-Town, with the troops 
that-were able to march ; but in taking 
that reſolution, I muſt have not only left 
near go ſick, and a great quantity of 
ſtores at this place, but I clearly ſaw the 
loſs of the whole province, except Charles- 
Town, and of all Georgia, except Savan- 
nah, as immediate confequences, beſides 
forfciting all pretenſions to future confi- 
dence from our friends in this part of 
America. 

On the other hand, there was no doubt 
of the rebel army being well appointed, 
and of its number being upwards cf 5000 
men, excluſive of General Sumpter's de- 
tachment, and of a corps of Virginia militia, 
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of 1200 or 1500 men, either actually 
joined or expected to join the main body 
every hour; and my own corps, which ne- 
ver was numerous, was now reduced by 
ſickneſs and other caſualties, to about 1400 
$ghting men of regulars and provincials, 
with 400 or Foo militia and North Caro- 
lina retugees. 


However, the greateſt part of the troops 


that I had being perfectly good, and hav- 
ing left Charles-Town ſuihciently garri- 
foned and provided for a ſiege, and ſeeing 
little to loſe by a defeat, and much to gain 
by a victory, I. reſolved to take the firſt 
good opportunity to attack the rebel army. 
Accordingly, I took great pains to pro- 
cure good information of their movements 
and poſition ; and I learned that they had 
encamped, after marching from Hanging 
Rock, at Colonel Rugeley's, about 12 
miles from hence, on the afternoon of the 
14th. | 
Ser conſulting ſome intelligent people, 
well acquainted with the ground, I de- 
termined to march at ten o'clock on the 
night of the 15th, and to attack at day- 
break, pointing my principal force againſt 
their Continentals, who from good intel- 
ligence I knew to be badly poſted cloſe to 
Colonel Rugeley's houſe. Late in the 
evening I received information that the 
Virginians had joined that day : however, 


chat having been expected, I did not alter 


my plan, but marched at the hour ap- 
pointed, leaving the defence of Camden to 
{tome provincials, militia, and convaleſ- 
cents, and a detachment of the 63d regi- 
ment, which, by being mounted on horſes 
which they had preſſed on the road, it was 
hoped would arrive in the courſe of the 
night. ; | 

I had proceeded nine miles, when about 
balf an hour paſt two in the morning, my 
advanced guard fell in with the enemy. By 
the weight of the fire I was convinced 
they were in conſiderable force, and was 
foon aſſured by ſome deſerters and priſoners, 
that it was the whole rebel army-on its 
march to attack us at Camden, I imme- 


—__ 


| with great vigour, and in a few minutes 


CAM 
diately balted and formed, and the enemy 
doing the ſame, the firing ſoon ceaſed. 


| Contiding in the diſciplined courage of his 


Majeſty's troops, and well appriſed by 
{everal intelligent inhabitants, that the 
ground on which both armies ſtood, being 
narrowed by ſwamps on the right and left, 
was extremely favourable for my num- 
bers, I did not chooſe to hazard the great 
{take for which 1 was going to fight to the 
uncertainty and confuſion to which an ac- 
tion in the dark is ſo particularly liable: 
but having taken meaſures that the enemy 
ſhould not have it in their power to avoid 
an engagement on that ground, I reſolved 
to defer the attack till day. At the dawn 
I made my laſt difpoſition, and formed the 
troops in the following order : the diviſion 
of the right, conſiſting of a fmall corps of 
light infantry, the 23d and 33d regiments, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Coloncl 
Webſter ; the diviſion of the left, conſiſt- 
ing of the volunteers of Ireland, infantry 
of the Legion, and part of Lientenant- 
Colonel Hamilton's North Carolina regi- 
ment, under the command of Lord Raw- 
don, with 2 ſix and 2 three-pounders, 
which were commanded by Lieutenant 
M*Leod. The 71ſt regiment with 2 ſix- 
pounders was formed as a reſerve, one 
battalion in the rear of the diviſion of the 
right, the other of that of the left, and 
the cavalry of the Legion in the rear, and 
the country being woody cloſe to the 711t 
regiment, with orders to ſeize any oppor- 
tunity that might offer to break the enemy's 
line, and to be ready to protect our own, 
in caſe any corps ſhould meet with a 
check. 3 | 

This diſpoſition was juſt made when I 
perceived that the enemy, having likewiſe 
perſiſted in their reſolution to fight, were 
formed in two lines oppoſite and near to 
us; and obſerving a movement on their 
left, which I ſuppoſed to be with an in- 
tention to make ſome alteration in their 
order, I directed Lieutenant-Colonel Web- 
ſter to begin the attack, which was done 


the 
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the action was general along the whole 


front. It was at this time a dead calm, 
with a little hazineſs in the air, which 
preventing the ſmoke from riſing, occa- 
tioned fo thick a darkneſs, that it was dif- 
ficult to fee the effect of a very heavy and 
well ſupported fire on both ſides. Our line 


continued to advance in good order, and 


with the cool intrepidity of experienced 
Britiſh ſoldiers, keeping up a conſtant fire, 
or making ule of bayonets, as opportunities 
offered; and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
during three quarters of an hour, threw 
the enemy into total confuſion, and forced 
them to give way in all quarters. At this 
inſtant I ordered the cavalry to complete 
the route, which was performed with their 
uſual promptitude and gallantry ; and after 
doing great execution on the field of battle, 
they continued the purſuit to Hanging 
Rock, 22 miles from the place where the 
action happened, during which many of 
the enemy were lain, a number of pri- 
ſoners, near 150 waggons, (in one of which 
was a braſs cannon, the carriage of which 
had been damaged in the ſkirmiſh of the 
night) a conſiderable quantity of military 
ſtores, and all the baggage and camp 
equipage of the Rebel army fell into our 
hands, | 77 

The loſs of the enemy was very con- 
fiderable ; a number of colours, and ſeven 
pieces of braſs cannon, (being all their 


artillery that were in the action) with all 


their ammunition waggons, were taken ; 
between 800 and goo were killed, among 
that number Brigadier-General Gregory, 
and about 1000 priſoners, many of whom 
wounded, of which number were Major- 
General Baron de Kalb, ſince dead, and 
Brigadier-General Rutherford. 


The loſs of many brave men is much to | 


be lamented ; but the number is moderate 
in proportion to ſo great an advantage. 

The fatigue of the troops rendered 
them incapable of further exertion on the 
day of the action; but as I ſaw the im- 
portance of deſtroying or diſperting, if 
poſſible, the corps under General Sumpter, 


CAM 


as it might prove a foundation for aſſem- 


bling the routed army, on the morning of 


the 17th I detached Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton with the Legion cavalry and in- 
fantry, and the corps of light infantry, 
making in all about 350 men, with orders 
to attack Wherever he could find him; and 
at the ſame time I ſent orders to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turnbull and Major Ferguſon, at 
that time on Little River, to put their 
corps in motion immediately, and on their 
ſide to purſue and endeavour to attack 
General Sumpter. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Tarleton executed his ſervice with his 
uſual activity and military addreſs. He 
procured good information of Sumpter's 
movements, and, by forced and concealed 
marches, came up with and ſurpriſed him 
in the middle of the day on the 18th, near 
the Catawba Fords: he totally deſtroyed 
or diſperſed his detachment, conſiſting then 
of 700 men, killing 150 on the ſpot, and 
taking 2 pieces of braſs cannon, and 300 
priſoners, and 44 waggons. He likewiſe 


retook 100 of our men who had fallen in- 


to their hands partly at the action at Hang- 
ing Rock, and partly in eſcorting ſome 
waggons from Congarees to Camden; and 
he releaſed 150 of our militia-men, or 
friendly country people, who had been 
ſeized by the rebels. Captain Campbell, 
who commanded the light infantry, a very 
promiſing officer, was unfortunately killed 
in this affair. Our loſs otherwiſe was 


trifling. This action was too brilliant to 


need any comment. 

CAMELFORD, BATTLE Ar, IN 542. 
Modred, nephew of King Arthur, having 
aſſumed his uncle's dominions and bed, 
during his abſence in Armovica, raiſed 
troops to oppoſe his uncle's re-aſſumption. 
Having been defeated by him in 535 not- 
withſtanding he had an army of 80,000 
men, compoſed of Scots, Pics, and Iriſh, 


Though Modred was defeated, the ſupplies 


he received from the Picts and Scots, ſoon 
enabled him to give his uncle a ſecond 
battle, but with no better ſucceſs. This 
war continued ſeven years. The ſuperio- 
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rity of Nlodred's forces being balaneed 
by the valour and experience of Arthur, 
At laſt the fatal blow was given in 542 
near the River Cambalon, near Camelford 
in Cornwall. Arthur, purſuing his enemy 
from place to place, drove him to the ex- 
tremity of Danmonium, where he could 
not avoid fighting. It proved fatal to the 
two leaders, as well as to all the Britons, 
who having loſt their beſt troops, were ne- 
ver after able to ſtand againſt the Saxons. 
CAMELFORD, BATTLE Ar, IN 809. At 
the concluſion of the Heptarchy, Egbert 
here gave battle to the Britons, who had 
ſheltered themſelves in Cornwall, and gave 
them a total defear, by which he brought 


the whole of the County of Cornwall to 


his ſubjection. | 
CANDIA, siECGCE oF. Capital of the Iſland 
of Candia, or Creta, Idza, &c. one of the 
largeſt iſlands in the Mediterranean, ſitu- 
ated on the coaſt of Greece, on the north 
{ide of the iſland, in a plain at the foot of 
a mountain, and on the fide of the ancient 
city of Heraclea, probably the ſame with 
Matium. By reaſon of the long ſiege 
which it ſuſtained from 1645 to 1670, by 
the Turks, having in the interval been 
ſtormed, it is faid 56 times, and. near 
200,000 Turks killed under its walls, it 
has been entirely ruined ; and conſequently, 


May, 1667. 


CAN 
The Grand Viziar, in the meantime, 
was buſicd in making valt preparations for 


| proſecuting vigoroully the ſicge of Candia. 


te appearcd before it on the 11th day of 
The Governor, the Marquis 
de Villa, had taken every precaution for 
a reſolute defence which a brave officer 
could ſuggeſt. The town was fortificd 
with 7 great baſtions, viz. Sabronera, Vet- 
turi, Jetus, Martinengo, Betlem, Panigra, 
and St. Andrea, which were all encom- 
paſled with a large and deep ditch. 

The Turks demoliſhed New Candia, 
ſituated about two miles from the Old, 
which on the 14th day of May they in- 
veſted, and encamped over-againſt St. 
Mary's along the Valley of Gioffro. Their 
forces at firſt conſiſted of about 40,009 
fighting men, and 8000 pioneers ; but ſoon 
after was increaſed to 70,000, and ſo for 
the moſt part continued during the ſiege. 
The firſt traverſes began from the {ide of 
St. Mary's, and were carried to the ſea. 
The Grand Viziar took up his quarters 
over-againſt Panigra; the Janizar Aga 
againſt Martinengo, and other paſſes be- 
tween that and Betlem; on the other ſide, 
the Baſha of Romelia encamped againſt Sa- 
bronera  Achmat Baſha, Viziar of the 
camp, and Zagargibaſhee, Major-General of 
the Janizaries, who had the reputation of 
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veteran troops, and good engineers, were 
ordered to enlarge and lengthen the 
trenches on the ſide of the half- moon of 
Martinengo. Quarters being thus aſſigned, 
they raiſed three batteries; the firſt againſt 
the Baſtion of Martinengo, a ſecond againſt 


only the ſhadow of its former magnitude 
remains. Its harbour is choaked up, and 
only uſed for boats. We would not have 
the reader underſtand that all this time was 
{pent in a cloſe ſiege, Candia had long been 
the object of the Turkiſh arms, yet the 
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Grand Viziar did not go to view it, till the 


year 1666; when after examining its ſit ua- 
tion very critically, he returned to Canea, 
to make the neceſſary preparations for ſuch 
an arduous attempt. It was a misfortune 
to the Venetians, that the European princes 
at this time were at variance with one 
another, therefore few of the powers could 
give them any aſliſtance. The French 
King {ent them 100,000 crowns, and Car- 
dinal Barbarino 4000 meaſures of corn, 
which was all the aid they received. 


Panigra, and ſoon after a third againſt the 
half-moon and Bulwark of Betlem, from 
whence they continually thundered with 
their great cannon, ſhooting bullets from 
60 to 120 pound weight ; nor were the 
beſieged leſs induſtrious within in the diſ- 
polition of their affairs, for the Marquis de 
Villa took his quarters at the entrance of 
the bulwark Jeſus ; Proveditor Barbaro at 
Panigra ; the Proveditor General of the 
kingdom at Martinengo ; the Duke of 
Candia, Franciſco Battaglio, in the fort of 

Sabronera z 
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gabronera ; and the other officers between another, which had ſuch effect on the right 


the curtains of St. Andrea, Betlem, and 


Sabronera. Things thus ditpoſed of on all 


{ides, innumerable were the aſſaults and 
{allies that were made, which terminated 
ſometimes to the advantage of one, and 
{ometimes to the other. 

The Chriſtians firſt endeavoured to diſ- 
turb the traverſes of the Turks, by a 
mine of powder, which they blew up; 
but by the neglect, or the want of cx- 
perience in the engineer, it being the firſt 
which was fired, it reverted, and did more 
hurt to themſelves than to the en my; 
but the next did ſo much execution, that 
it frightened the Turks, who were unac- 
quainted with this manner of making war. 
The Chriſtians ſeeing the ſucceſs of their 
mine, made two allies, in which they 
made a terrible laughter among the 
Turks, and returned triumphant within 
their walls. 

In July, the ſiege was plied with great 
briſkneſs, and there ſcarce paſled a day 
without ſome conſiderable action. About 
this time came the auxiliary galleys from 
the Pope and Malta, alſo the galleys of 


Naples and Sicily; but all theſe holy and 


catholic ſquadrons refuſing to land any 
men, departed without contributing any 
aſliſtance to the beſieged. 

The next attempt of the Turks, was 
the firing a mine on the left ſide of Panigra, 
which was ſeconded with ſuch a furious 
aſſault, that Panigra was very near being 
taken: however, the ſuperior courage of 
the defendants repulſed the enemy with 
40 great a ſlaughter, that the earth round 
about was covered with dead bodies. This 
advantage was purſued by a well-concerted 
fally of the Knights of Malta, who added 
greatly to the number of the ſlain. 

About the end of this month, the gar- 
riſon received a ſupply of 600 foot, under 
the command of Otavia Abia, a noble Ve- 
netian, who made his entry more welcome, 
by bringing with him 20,000 ducats. At 
his arrival the Chriſtians fired a mine with 
good ſucceſs; and the enemy had prepared 
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angle of Panigra, that it broke the coun- 
tericarp in pieces, and filled the ditch with. 
earth; on which the Turks came to make 
an aſſault, but were beaten off with great 
loſs. 


For a while all ſallies ceaſed, and both 


parties carried on their deſigns under 
ground, thwarting and countermining each 
other. The Turks being now as expert 
in mining as the Chriſtians, they penetrated 
ſo far, that on the 8th of Auguſt, they 
{prung a prodigious mine on the ſide of the 
half-moon, which made ſo great a breach 
in that work, that eight men could enter 


abreaſt, which ſo encouraged the enemy, 
that they mounted the breach to give an 


aſſault; but aſſiſtance coming to the relief 
of the defendants, the Turks were thrown 


down headlong, and overwhelmed with 


ſuch ſhowers of muſquet-ſhot, that the re- 
treat into their works was not only diſor- 
derly, but their numbers were very much 
diminiſhed. There was not ſcarce a day: 
pailed, but was ſignalized with the ſpring- 
ing of ſeveral mines on both ſides, ſeconded 
with ſallies and aſſaults. 

On the 10th of September, Seignior de 


Riva, a noble Venetian, arrived with a 
recruit of 500 ſoldiers, and a great num- 
ber of pioneers; and on the ſame day twa 
mines were ſprung by the Chriſtians, one 


of which ruined the galleries of the enemy, 
and the other filled up the line, and ſpoiled 


the Turks redoubts. On the 15th, the 


Chriſtians ſallied out with 70 foot, under 
the command of Colonel Vechia, who after 
a brave ſkirmiſh, retreated under the ram- 
part of the ravelin, to which place the 
Turks eagerlypurſuing, a mine was ſprung, 
which blew them up into the air. On 
the 18th, Captain Fedeli made another, 
with 100 ſoldiers, but being wounded, re- 
turned with loſs; but the Turks gained 
no advantage; for again purſuing, they 
were received as before. 

On the ſame day the captain of the gals 
leys, Giofeppe Moroſini, arrived with 500 
men, and 200,000 ducats, and with great 
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quantities of ammunition and proviſions, 
which was a very ſeaſonable relief to the 
garriſon. The making of allies, and 
ſpringing of mines, continued every day : 
though the Venetians had excellent engi- 
neers, yet the Turks learned from them 
how to point their cannon, and to perform 
prodigies of valour; they gained ground 
imperceptibly, and daily advanced their 
works, and at laſt made a lodgement on 
the counterſcarp; whereupon the Marquis 
de Villa ordered a mine to be ſprung, 
which ſo incommoded them, that they 
were glad to quit the counterſcarp, with 
all the works they had lately raiſed near 
it. The Turks perceiving how the Vene- 
tians ſprung that mine, in a week after 
they prepared one, which threw the coun- 
terſcarp into the ditch of the town, and 
put the Chriſtians to incredible trouble to 
repair the damage. To revenge this loſs, 
the Chriſtians fired two other mines, one 
of which had 36 barrels of powder in it, 
and at the ſame time made a furious fally, 
in which they killed a great many of the 
Turks, who were not long behind hand 
with them. 

Towards the end of this ſummer, great 
preparations were made at Conſtantinople 
and: Adrianople for the arrival of the happy 
news of the taking of Candia ; to enter- 


tain this joy with the more readineſs, they 


had made lamps, lights, and artificial 
fires, to ſolemnize their dunalma; but 
finding their hopes diſappointed, they be- 
gan to throw the blame of the miſcarriage 
of their affairs, on the ill ccnduct of the 
Viziar, and the fluggiſhneſs of the ſoldiery. 
The Grand Seignior alſo, more impatient 
than the reſt, diſpatched away a meſſenger, 
with letters to the Viziar, reproaching 
his ſloth and cowardice ; who, moved at 
his meſſage, reſolved to give ſome certain 
proofs of his induſtry and valour, and ci- 
ther to take the place, or at leaſt convince 
his maſter, by the knowledge and teſti- 
mony of the meſſenger, that the works 
were of a more hazardous nature than what 
appeared in the ſeraglio. Preparations 
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were made, and the time of the aſſault was 
appointed, which was to be chiefly on the 
{ide of Panigra ; ſo the whole army moved 
forward, and planted fix of their colours 
on the ruins of that work, and being full 
of hope and courage, they ventured to 
deſcend into the ditch ; but being pre- 
ſented by the enemy's mines, which con- 
-tained 70 barrels of powder, they were 
mounted up into the air with ſo much vio- 
lence, that many bodies were toſſed upon 
the ramparts of the town, and many of 
their greateſt redoubts were overturned, 
'This proof gave an evident conviction to 
the Grand Seignior's meſſenger of the 
ſtrength of the place, and difficulty of the 
talk, He returned with dreadful ſtories of 
a cruel war, where blood was ſpilt day 
and night ; where gallant men lived in 
perpetual labours, inured to the molt in- 
tolerable ſufferings, and expoſed to the 
molt imminent dangers. 

Winter now approached ; and yet the 
Viziar thought of no other quarters than 
his trenches, which were filled with mire 
and carnage, and bronght upon the troops 
catarrhs, fluxes, and fevers. Notwith- 
ſtanding thele diſadvantages, their mili- 
tary operations did not ceaſe; martial ex- 
ploits were as frequent, as if it had been 
ſummer. The Turks having in this cam- 
paign fixed themſelves well in a formal 
liege, and gained many advantages of the 
Chriſtians, the Viziar thought it a ſeaſon- 
able time to enter into a treaty with Seig- 
nior Giavariana, who alſo falling ſick of a 
camp diſtemper, and dying in the camp, 
the inſtruments of a treaty being taken 
away, the Captain Baſha was ſent to Con- 
ſtantinople, carrying with him 4000 ſick 
and wounded men. By a letter to the 
Grand Seignior and Divan, ſignifying his 
reſolution to win the place, or die under 
the walls of it, and therefore deſired re- 
cruits of men, and ſupplics of proviſion, 
without which it was impoſlible to gain 
the town; in which the Porte took all the 
care imaginable. At the ſame time the 
new Proveditor, Bernardo Nani, arrived 
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at Candia, with Foo freſh ſoldiers; and 
Mattco Mathens, Serjeant-General, with 
recruits from the Pope, bringing with 
him 300 medals of filver, to beſtow 
on ſuch as had deſerved them, with jubi- 
lees and indulgences without number. 
The ſpring approaching, towards the 
end of January, the Turks made proviſions 
of corn and other victuals, to be ſent to 
the camp as occaſion required: and in the 
month of March, the Viziar having intelli- 
gence of {ix or ſeven Venetian galleys being at 
Fodile, under the command of the Prove- 
ditor of the armata, Lorenzo Comaro, gave 
orders to Regap, Baſna of Romelia, to 
weigh anchor in the night, and ſurpriſe 


them; but the Captain-General having in- 


telligence of the deſign, prepared four 
galleys, and embarked that night with a 
French regiment, and ſome Italians; and 
arriving at Candia, found the Proveditor- 
General, Cornaro, newly entered there 
from cr uiling, to whom having communt- 
cated the delign, they immediately quitted 
the port, and afrived at Fodile before mid- 
night. The night being dark, and that the 
Venetians might not miſtake one another, 
they carried ſuch great lights on their top- 
maſt heads, as not only diſtinguiſhed them 
from the enemy, but alſo directed them 
to give battle to the Turks, which they 
proſecuted ſo effectually, that they took 
and funk five of the Turkiſh galleys, tak- 
ing 410 priſoners, together with 1100 
Chriſtian {laves, who were freed, on con- 
dition of ſerving the ſummer following in 
the armata. 


'The Captain Baſha this year put to ſea 


more early than was uſual, deſigning to | 
from his honourable employment; and a 


| ſhip was ſent by the ſtate of Venice to 


make as many voyages to Candia as was 
poſſible, with ſuccours both of men and 
ammunition. This work was wholly to 
avoid fighting the Venetians, and to ſteal | 
aſhore his recruits, in which he was ſo 
expeditious in every voyage, that the 
Chriitians cond ſcarce have notice of his 


arrival in any part of the iſle of Candia, 


before he was well forwarded in his re- 
turn. In the moath of Jutz, having grœat 
Nuns. XII. 
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numbers of recruits to land, and hearing 


the Venetians had fortified a rock called 
St. Theodore, he went to Gira Petra, a 
ſmall and obſcure place, far diſtant from 
the city of Candia, and the way thither 
by land was rocky, and almoſt impaſſable 
for beaſis of burthen; however, the men 
and ammunition were landed there, to 
find a paſlage as they could through the 
rocks and mountains, which much diſ- 
pleaſed the Grand Viziar. 

In this time the Turks gained advan- 
tage on the ſide of St. Andrea, they ap- 
plied their whole ſtrength to that part; 
and one dark night, paſſing undiſcovered 
along the ſea-ſide, they ſilently fixed a 


cord to the palliſade, and ſtrained it ſo 


violently with an engine, that they tore 
away ſeveral of the main ſtakes of the 
work, without being perceived by the 
centinels, who paid for that negle& with 


the loſs of their lives ; ; upon which ſucceſs 


the Turks continued to advance their lines 
on that ſide, which the Marquis de Villa 
perceiving, ſallied out with a body of 
choice men, and forced them to retreat 
within their trenches. 

On the 8th of February, the Chriſtians 
made a breach in the enemy's redoubt 
which fronted the ravelin of St. Andrea, 
ſprung five mines, one after the other, and 
made a ſally with incredible bravery and 
execution: however the Turks, with ad- 
mirable patience and aſſiduity, crept for- 


ward by their traverſes, {till gaining upon 


the Chriſtians by degrees. 

Such was the miſerable ſtate of Candia, 
when the Duke of Savoy thought proper 
to recal his ſubject, the Marquis de Villa, 


He was ſucceeded 


St. Andrea Montburn, a nobleman of 
France, with whom the Venetian ambaſ- 
ſador at Paris, by order of that republic, 
had prevailed to take upon him the defence 
and protection of that deplorable city, now 
almoſt ready to drop into the hands of the 
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enemy. Many reaſons were aſſigned for 
the Duke of Savoy's recalling the brave 


Governor from his glorious toil; but as 
all of them ſeem to be founded only on 
conjecture, it may be better to omit them, 
th an reproach any of the great men con- 
cerned with ſurmiſes. 


When the Marquis de Villa Lerived at 


Venice, the ſenate preſented him with a 
baſon of gold, valued at 6000 ducats, with 
a patent, mentioning his glorious actions, 
and tranſmitting his merits to poſterity. 

The Marquis St. Andrea Montburn 
wanted nothing of the vigilance and cir- 
cumſpection of his predeceſſor, and there- 
fore ſet about repairing all the ſhattered 
fortifications. Though the Turks fired a 
mine at the point of fort Andrea, which 
made a moſt dangerous breath, yet it was 
ſo bravely defended, that the enemy got 
little or no advantage by it, owing to the 
extraordinary vigilance of the Marquis of 
St. Andrea, who paſſed whole months 
without uncloathing himſelf; and as his 
nights were almoſt without ſleep, ſo were 
his days conſumed without repoſe, being 
preſent in all places where there was moſt 
danger, eſpecially at the fort St. Andrea, 
where he took up his conſtant quarters. 
The Turks now daily preſſing the town 
more than ever, ſkirmiſhes and allies were 
more frequent and bloody, in one of which 
General Bernard Nani was killed : Giro- 
lamo Battaglia ſucceeded him in the office: 
and {oon after Franciſco Battaglia fell alſo 
by a ſhot : for though he was ſent thither 
only to adminiſter juſtice to the people, 
yet his zeal and courage, carrying him to 
actions beyond his duty, gave him a grave 
among the other heroes and worthies of 
that place. 

This ſiege continuing long, and the 
rumour of it flying through the world, 
many perſons, ſome ambitious of glory, 
and others out of a deſire to defend the 
Chriſtian religion, came to ſignalize their 
valour in this field of Mars, particularly 
ſome French gentlemen, namely, Monſieur 
E Fenilade, with the Count de St. Paul, 


CAN 
who brought with them 200 gentlemen 
ſoldiers, who ſerved without pay. The 
whole body was divided into four brigades; 
the firſt commanded by Count St. Paul, 
the ſecond by the Duke de Carderouſle. 
the third by the Count de Villa Maur, and 
the fourth by the Dukede Chatteau Tierr y. 
When they arrived at Candia, they found 
the city cloſely beſieged, and reduced to 
great ſtraits, for the Turks were advan- 
ced quite up to fort Andrea. 

Monſieur St. Paul mounted the guard 
one day at fix o'clock in the morning, and 
continuing till the ſame hour next morning, . 
he loſt his Major, Dupre, and M. de Ma- 
renſal, the latter of whom had his brains 
beat out by a cannon-ſhot; ſome pieces of 
his {cull wounded the Sieurs de Chumilly 
and de Lare, who were near him. Theſe 
gentlemen not intending to make Candia 
their habitation, but to paſs from one place 
to another, to ſhew their valour and re- 
tire, they preſſed Moroſini to give them 
leave to make a ſally by themſelves, which 
being granted, they ſilently iſſued forth 
one morning before break of day, and 


leaping into the enemy's quarters, fell to 


hewing and cutting down all before them. 
Their banner was a crucifix, carried in 
the front by father Paul, a Capuchin friar, 
who little minding thoſe that followed 
him, proceeded with his enſign as uncon- 
cerned as if he had been in a proceſſion, 
which ſo encouraged” the ſoldiers, that, 

like men inſpired by madneſs, they broke 
into the main body of the enemy's troops, 
and were ſo intent upon their work, that 
they regarded neither the multitudes of 
the enemy whom they attacked, nor 


their commander's ſignal to retreat; till 


at length perceiving their danger, they 
made ſpeed, with ſome diſorder, to return, 
having loſt in thcir encounter 120 gentlc- 
men, whole heads being cut off, were put 


_upon poles, and ranked before the Viziar's 


tent. The French having thus cooled 
their heat, there being after this ſally but 
230 left of all the 600 that entered Candia, 


M. de F euillade departed with his reliques. 
'The 
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The town was grievouſly diſtreſſed, 
when the Dukes of Lunenburgh and Brun 
wick, in compaſſion to their Chriſtian bre- 
thren, {ent three regiments to their relief; 
the firſt under the command of Count 
Waldeck, the ſecond under Molleſſon, 
and the third under Count Radesfield. 
The ailaults and fallies continued without 
intermiſſion as uſual, and the ſpringing of 
mines; in one of which Count Waldeck 
loſt his life with great bravery. But all 
the efforts of the Chriſtians ſerved only 
to increate the heatand fury of the enemy ; 
for they imagined this to be the laſt effort 
of the beſieged, repeated their aſſaults with 
more fury, and flaughtered their men in 
heaps, but not without gaining conſider- 
able advantages. 

Winter now approaching, and the Vi- 
ziar reſolving to quarter a ſeeond year 
under the walls of Candia, began to pro- 
vide againſt the weather, without ceaſing 
to throw bombs into the town ; but the 
Chriſtians ſurpriſing the Purks, fell among 
them on the fide of Sabronera, where 
they took a battery, diſmounted and ſpiked 
the cannon, and killed above 3000 Turks. 
After this, the enemy having gained on 
the fort St. Andrea, they preſſed forward 
on the baſtion of Sabronera, to the weſt, 
with a body of 10,000 men. The next 
night the "Turks gave a general aſſault 
with all their forces, but were bravely 
repulſed, with great laughter. Not long 
after, the Marquis Cornaro, and the Baron 
Spar, arrived at Candia with a recruit of 
3000 men; when, in order to drive the 
Turks from the poſlc.hons they had ob- 
tainèd they made a vigorous and well 
concerted ally, in which they killed above 
2000 of the enemy, with a great number 
of their officers. 

At the beginning of the ending year, 
1669, the "Purks began their operations 
with great vivacity ; they penetrated be- 
youd fort St. Andrea, forty paces within 


the city ; but the Chriſtians having fore- | 


ſeen the weakneſs of that ſide, made it 
part of their winter's labours to draw ano- 
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ther wall from the fort Panigra, croſſing 


over almoit to the Tramata, which they 


fortified as well as could be expected, and 
| made a conſtant and bold reſiſtance againſt 


the enemy : for though the Turks every 
day got ſomething upon them, yet they 
{upported their ſpirits, in expectation of 
promiſed ſuccours from France and Italy. 

The ſummer being come, aud all things 
provided, the Duke of Noailles, with about 
7000 ſoldiers, embarked at Toulon on the 
th of June, new ſtyle, with the Marechals 
Lebret and Cothert, and ſeveral other 
gentlemen of undaunted courage, and ar- 
rived before the town of Candia on the 
19th day of the fame month. "The Duke 
came on ſhore, and was received by Moro- 
ſino with all demonſtrations cf civility and 
reſpect, and with a welcome tuitabic to 
the extremity of his affairs: all ceremo- 
nies and compliments were ſoon paſſed 


over; and falling into diſcourſe of the com- 


mon ſafety, it was agreed that the ſuc- 
cours ſhould be immediately landed, which 
was performed with ſuch diligence and ex 
pedition, that within two days the whole 
army came ſafe on ſhore. 

On the 23d they called a council of war, 
when it was agreed that the town was no 
longer tenable; but by ſome extraordinary 
enterprize attempted on the enemy, and 
by ſome furious ſally performed with re- 
ſolution, and ſtratagems of war ; in order 
to which it was reſolved, that the 27th 
ſhonld be the day of fally, both with horſe 
and foot, and that the flect ſhould play 
their great guns upon the "Turkiſh camp. 
The Duke of Beaufort, unwilling to be a 
ſpectator in this glorious action, without 
bearing a part in his own perion, after he 
had given orders to the {lect to do their 
part, came that night on ſhore, reſolving 
to fight in the head of the forlorn hope, 
from which hazardous adventure nope of 
his friends could diſſuade him. All things 
being provided for a ſally, the forces 
marched out at St. George's gate, 
with great order and filence, covering 
their matches, that the tire might not 
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alarm the enemy. The charge was to be- 


gin with the dawning of the day, and the 
lignal by firing the mine royal, which be- 
ing damp, the powder would not take fire, 
which was the firſt diſappointment in this 
enterprize. The General no longer ex- 
petting any ſucceſs from this attempt, he 
aſſaulted two redoubts, took them, and 


| = the garriſon to the ſword: with the 
i 


ke courage the other regiments entered 
the line, and making themſelves maſters of 
the trenches ; after a terrible ſlaughter, 
they ſtormed a fort which battered fort 
St. Demerito, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a 
large magazine of powder belonging to the 
enemy, and ſpiked up all the cannon. 


The day by this time being clearly 


broken, the Turks, with all expedition, 
put themſelves into a body on the hill near 
New Candia, from whence deſcrying the 
ſmall number of the Chriſtians, they came 


impetuouſly down in great numbers to re- 


gain their trenches. The Duke of Noailles 
perceiving the deplorable ſituation of the 
Venetians, ruſhed into their aſſiſtance with 
two regiments of foot and two troops of 
horſe, who made the Turks again quit their 
trenches: but while ſucceſs ſeemed to 
ſmile on the Chriſtians, the magazine of 
powder, which was newly taken, contain- 
ing 134 kentals of powder (by what acci- 
dent is not known) blew up, by which 


many were deſtroyed and wounded, eſpe- 


cially the battalion of the guards, with 
ſome officers. This fatal blow quite turned 
the ſcale of fortune; for the ſoldiers, ſup- 
poling it to be the eruption of a mine, left 
the field with precipitation: however Choi- 
ſeul aud Lebret, each of whom had a horſe 
killed under him, {till difputed the ground 
with the enemy ; but at length, with the 
Duke. of Noailles, and other gentlemen, 
who had made their way through the 
enemy with their ſwords, were forced to 
make an honourable retreat into the town; 
and to complete their misfortune, the fleet 
ſuffered much from ſtormy weather, and 
other unhappy accidents. Matters ſucceed- 
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in the middle of the town, being come to 
the laſt retrenchment, beyond which could 
be raiſed no more inward works, or forti- 
fications, the French and Italians differing, 
and laying the blame upon ane another, the 
Duke of Noailles appearing diſcontented 
would be gone, and no perſuaſions being 
able to prevail upon him to continue longer, 
he made fail to Toulon; and for this fault 
lay under the diſpleaſure of his king, and 
was forbidden to appear at court. 

The Turks, increaſing their hopes and 
courage at the departure of the French, 
made an aſſault on the quarters of Sabro- 
nera, and advanced to the palliſade of the 
new retrenchment ; but vollies of cannon, 
and ſhowers of ſmall ſhot and ſtones pour- 
ing upon them, put a ſtop to their career. 
Grimaldi perceiving the enemy at a ſtand, 
brought up his volunteers and cavalry, 
which fought on. foot, and, together with 
the forces from Brunſwick, ſo plied the 
Turks with ſtones, grenadoes, and ſhot, 
„that the fight was confuſed, bloody, and 
horrid. The Captain-General in the mean- 
time taking his courſe along the marine, on 
part of which the Turks were far ad- 
vanced, cauſed a mine to be ſprung up 
under the thickeſt crowd of them, which 


| cauſed great deſtruction. The Marquis of 


St. Andrea alſo, like a valiant ſoldier, ap- 
plied himfelf to all places where danger 
moſt required his preſence, and recovered 
certain breaſt- works which the enemy had 
gained in the ſkirmiſh, 

After this, about 600 men were landed, 
commanded by the Duke of Mirandola, 
who, though they were both unhealthy and 
unexperienced ſoldiers, yet the extremity 
of affairs was ſuch, that they were called 
to immediate ſervice, and: placed on the 
guard of the new retrenchment ; but all 
this gave little relief to the periſhing con- 
dition of the miſerable town, which, was 
not only weakened by the departure of the 
French, but at laſt 500 others, ſuch as 
Swedes, Germans and other nations, which 
crowded themſelves under the French ban- 


ing ſo unfortunately, and the enemy almoſt [ ner; the battalion of Malta alſo embarked, 
| | | 5 which, 
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| which, though reduced to a ſmall body, || nadoes of braſs and iron; 100,960 gra- 


were yet conſiderable for the quality and 
valour of the cavaliers, whoſe example all 
the volunteers followed, and thereby re- 
duced the town to a condition beyond all 
poſſibility of defence; for that in actual 
ſervice not above 4000 remained, and of 
theſe at leaſt 100 a-day being killed, the 
town mult neceſſarily, in a ſhort time, be- 
come a prey to the enemy ; therefore the 
Captain-General calling a council of war, 
aftcr mature deliberation, they all agreed 
to enter into a treaty with the Viziar, and 
endeavour to obtain the moſt advantageous 
conditions poſſible. To this end they diſ- 
patched Colonel "Thomas Allman, an Eng- 
liſhman, a man of. great courage and inte- 
grity, as well as other excellent qualifica- 

tions, together with one Stephano Cordeli, 
to the Viziar's camp, to ſound his inclina- 
tion to a treaty; and that this deſign might 
not be diſcovered by the town, they were 
ordered to paſs from Standia, with a white 
flag, up the river Coffra, and that being 
come to the treaty, they ſhould only dif- 
cover the mind and inclination of the 
Turks, without making known their inten- 
tions, or entering into particulars. They 
had not been long arrived at the "Turkiſh 
camp, before they found an inclination in 
the Grand Viziar to entcr into a treaty ; 
and to that end appointed three Turks to 
join with Allman and Cordeli, who meet- 
ing the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries at the 
time and place appointed, a peace was con- 
claded upon. . 

During the ſiege there was killed 30, 985 
Chriſtians; and of the Turks, 118,754. 
The batteries raiſed by the Turks 
_ againſt Sabronera and St. Andrea conſiſted 
of 59 pieces of cannon, carrying from 50 
to 120 pound ball. | 

The ſtorms which the Turks made 
upon the town, were in number, 56; 
combats' under ground, 45; fallies by 
the Venetians, 96; mines and fornelli 
ſprung by them, 1173: by the Turks, 472 
barrels of powder. Spent by the Venetians, 


50,317 bombs of all ſorts; 48,119 gra- 
| | 


nadoes of glaſs; 84,874 cannon ſhot, of all 
ſorts; 276,743 pounds of lead: 18,045,957 
matches; 13,012,500 pounds of powder. 

What quantities of ammunition the 
Turks might conſume is uncertain ; only 
this may be obſerved, that the braſs taken 
up in the ſtreets, which came from the 
enemy's bombs, was ſo much, that many 
warehouſes were filled with the metal; 
and as much ſold as yielded many thou- 
ſand crowns. During the ceſſation of arms, 
and while the Chriſtians were preparing to 
embark, the Viziar ſent divers civil meſ- 
ſages, and preſents of refreſhments to the 
Captain-General, and the Marquis of St. 
Andrea, which they returned with equal 
reſpect and generoſity. In ſhort, all things 
were diſpatched with that diligence and 
care, that on the 27th of September the 
city was reſigned, all the inhabitants de- 
parting thence, not one remaining, except 
two Greek prieſts, a woman, and three 
Jews. | RR” 

Thus the whole iſland of Candia, for 
which ſo much blood and treaſure was ex- 
hauſted, fell into the hands of the '"I'urks 


after 25 years war, and a cloſe ſiege of 


2 years, 3 months, and 27 days. And now 
the time of departure being expired, the 
great croſs on the wall was taken down 
after midnight, and the Turks attended 


the ſurrender about nine in the morning; 


the keys of the city were delivered to the 
Grand Viziar in a filver baſon, on the 
breach of St. Andrea, by the principal 
citizens, who were preſented with veſts 
of ſables and 5oo zechins in gold, and to 
their ſervants 200. To Moroſini alſo, a 
preſent was offered worthy his quality ; 
but he refuſed it, ſaying, he would never 
give the malicious world a ſeeming occa- 
ſion to ſlander him with the leaſt appear- 
ance of having ſold his important charge. 


While theſe things were tranſacting on the 


breach, ſome of the moſt cowardly and dif- 
orderly among the Janiffaries preſſed for- 
ward to have entered the town by force, 
in violation of the articles; but ſome of 
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the Chriſtian officers, not yet embarked, 
keeping themſelves ſtill upon their guard, 
killed three or four of them, which being 
made known to the Viziar, he commanded 
the diforderly "Purks before him, and firit 
upbraided their cowardice, who durſt not 
enter in the time of war, but would now 
counterfeit valour in the time of peace: 
he ſentenced 15 of them to be impaled on 


the breach; which piece of exemplary 


juſtice and gallantry, was immediately ex- 
ecuted; and then the Chriſtians being not 
above 2500 men, and thole ſickly, ill ac- 
coutred, and half naked, marched out. 
The Jeffardar, as he paſſed over the 
breach of St. Andrea, obſerving how low 


and weak the works were on that ſide, . 


turned to the Aga of the Janiſſaries, and 
with ſome diſdain ſaid to him, we have 
{pent 10 days in the ſurrender of this town, 
which we might have taken in two hours, 
Nor was he miſtaken in his thoughts, for 
four parts in five of the city was ruined 
and demoliſhed in the time of the ſiege, 
and never could be ſeen a more horrid 
ſpectacle of deſolation, nor a clearer mirror 
of the miſeries of war. "The Grand Vi- 
ziar being poſſeſſed of the town, poſted 
away a meſſenger with an exprels to the 


Grand Seignior, to acquaint him with the 


good news, who found him in the woods 
and mountains of Negropont, where he 
had paſſed the heats of the ſummer, . and 
ſome part of his diſcontent, in thoſe ſoli- 
tary retirements, occaſioned by the fears 
of the people rebelling, upon the mil- 
management of affairs, and oppreſſed wv ith 
taxes; but this joyful news diſſipated all 
thoſe clouds and umbrages of doleful .and 
diſconſolate thoughts, which the Grand 
Seignior received like a dream, being at 
firſt ſo ſurpriſed with ſuch an unexpected 
happineſs, that he could ſcarce believe it; 
but at length, recollecting his ſcattered 


ſpirits, without delay, 1 returned back the 


meſſenger and the embrahore, or maſter 
of his horſe, to the Viziar, with the pre- 
ſent of a ſable veſt, a dagger, and a ſword, 
the uſual ſignals of the Grand Seignior's 


favour, and with a letter, freighted with 
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encomiums and praiſes of his valour and 
fortune, 

CANEgTO, TAKEN. A ſmall but forti- 
fied town of the Duchy of Mantua in 
Upper Italy, iituated on the north bank of 
the river Oylto, 12 miles {ſouth-weſt from 
Mantua. In the year 1701, Marechal Vi- 
leroi, immediately after the battle at Chi- 


ari, threw into Cancto 300 French, and 


250 Mantuans, with ſome of the country 
militia; Prince Eugene ordered it to be 
inveſted by 6 regiments on the 1ſt day of 
December, 1701, giving at the ſame time 
M. de Maulevrier, the Governor, to un- 
derſtand that his whole army was there, 
and fummoned him to ſurrender. On his 
refuſal, the place was immediately at- 
tacked : the artillery made a breach in the 
tower, and a ſoldier of the regiment of 
Count, after Marechal Daun, {ſwam the 
moat, clambered up the walls of the town, 
and getting to a draw-bridge, cut the rope 
that pulled and held it up, ſo that the 
draw-bridge falling down, gave entrance 
to the Imperialiits, who marched directly 
to the caſtle. Upon which M. de Mau— 
levrier deſpairing of relief, ſent out to 
capitulate; but the Prince returning him 
word that no capitulation would be ac- 
cepted, he was forced to yield to the ne- 


ceſſity of war, and march out with his 


garriſon diſarmed. Maulevrier, and the 
French officers and ſoldiers, were treated 
as priſoners of war; but the Mantuans, 
being looked upon as the Emperor's fi. * 
jects, were treated with more ſeverity. 
The town was indifferently well fortificd, 

being ſurrounded with two moats of water; 
and the taking of it ſo much the more 
conſiderable, becauſe it was done in view 


| of the French army. To revenge this 


loſs in ſome meaſure, the French obtaincd 
an advantage over Colonel Mercey, who 
being advanced into the Mantuan terri- 
tories, with about 50 Germans, M. de 
Teſſe having intelligence of it, ſent againſt 
him 800 horſe, with each a grenadier be- 


hind him. The Germans bravely defended 


themſelves, 


A 


themſelves, till being overpowered by 
numbers, they were put into diſorder, ſo 
that Mercey was taken priſoner, with the 
loſs of 200 of his men flain: but what 
more than made amends for this, was the 
continual progreſs of Prince Eugene, who 
poſſeſled himſelf of all the places abandoned 


by the French; by which means he became 


maſter of all the duchy of Mantua, except 
Goito, and the capital itſelf. He had his 
head quarters at Borgoforte, from whence, 
upon the invitation of the Ducheſs of 
Guaſtalla, he ſent to Mirandola a detach- 
ment of his Germans, who ſurpriſed the 
French, obliged them to ſurrender, and 
poſſeſſed themielves of the place, which 
was well fortified. 

CANISSA, oR CANISCHA, sIEGE OF. 
Formerly a ſtrong fortreſs in the county of 
Smaland, and further circle of the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. This town being in 
the poſleſhon of the Turks, was attacked 
by a body of 6000 Hungarians i in the year 
1690; though they, in conjunction with 
ſome other troops, had blockaded it from 
the zoth day of June, 1688, but did not 


till this year make any aſſault. Several 


attempts were made to take it by ſtorm, 
but they were all without ſucceſs. The 
garriſon, on the 3oth day of April, being 
reduced to the laſt extremity by the want 
of proviſions, and deſpairing of relief, de- 
fired to capitulate, and obtained honours 


able conditions. The keys of the gates 


were delivered to Count de Budiani, the 


Chriſtian General, before the capitulation 


was ligned, hanging on a chain of gold, 
by a Turk, ſaying, © I herewith conſign 
into your hands, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in 
« the Ottoman empire.” A great number 
of excellent artillery was found, which had 
been uſeleſs to the garriſon for want of 
ammunition. | 

CAPE-DE-GAT. A head land of the 
coaſt of Spain, in the Mediterranean Sea, 
off which place, in 1758, as Admiral Oſ- 
borne was failing towards Carthagena, 
where the French ſquadron lay, commanded 


by M. de la Clue, he fell in with the 


* 
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Foudroyant of 80 guns, the Orpheus of 
64, the Oriflame of 50, and the frigate | 
Le Plciade of 24 guns, four ſhips ſent from 


Toulon, to reinforce M. de la Clue. On 
their ſeeing the Britiſh ſquadron they 
ſteered different ways; on which the Ad- 
miral detached ſhips after cach of them, 


whillt he with the reſt of his ſquadron lay 


off Carthagena, watching the motions of 


the French. "The account given of the 


engagement by the Chaplain of the Mon- 
mouth, in a letter to his friend, is as fol- 
lows. It ſays, “ Sir, I have the pleaſure 
to acquaint you, that after an engagement 
of many hours, we have taken the famous 
Foudroyant, commanded by the Marquis 
de Queſne, which ſhip the French boaſted 
to be invincible. The Monmouth of 64 
guns, and 510 men, lower deck twenty- 
four pounders, upper deck twelves, and 
quarter deck fixes. The Foudroyant of 
80 guns, (30 braſs) and 880 men; lower 
deck forty-two pounders, upper deck 
rwenty-two pounders, and quarter deck 
twenty-four pounders : the true ſtate of 
both ſhips. Being ordered to chaſe by the 
Admiral, we came ſo near the Foudroyant 
about five o'clock, as for her to fire her 


| {tern chaſes, the frigate which was in her 


company, making all the fail ſhe could to 
get away. Before the action began on our 
ſide, we went to prayers, and after I had 
finiſhed, Captain Gardiner addreſſed the 
crew in a ſhort but pathetic ſpeech. She 
{till continuing to fire her ſtern. chaſes, 
we fired our bow chaſes ; and about half 


paſt ſeven being pretty near, we gave her 


a doſe from our lower deck, of as many as 
we could bring to bear. At half paſt 
eight, we engaged broadſide and broadſide, 
being within half muſquet-ſhot of each 
other. Between nine and ten, the brave 
Captain Gardiner fell of a mortal wound 


in his forchcad. The command then de- 


volved on the firſt lieutenant, Mr. Carkett, 
who continued the action with ſpirit and 
reſolution, as did all the oſficers; neither 
did man or boy forſake his ſtation. Thus 


we continued engaging without intermiſ- 


ſion; 
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Gon ; and at half paſt twelve, our mizen- 
maſt went away juſt above the quarter 
deck, and our maintop was on fire for the 
third time. This we cextinguiithed with 
all expedition; but it did not cauſe us in 
the leait to flacken our fire. About five 
minutes after, away went the enemy's 
mizen-maſt, and ſoon after their main- 
maſt, cloſe by the board. She then ceaſed 
firing, and we concluded ſhe had ſtruck, 
and ſhould have hoiſted a boat out to take 
poſſeſſion of her, hut we could not, all 
our running rigging being ſhot away. 
About one in the morning, March the 11t, 
the Swiftſure, Captain Stanhope, came 
under our ſtern; the enemy ſeeing this, 
fired two guns forward, which induced 
the Swiftſure to pour a broadſide into her, 
though it was viſible we had made her 
ſafe before. The enemy then called for 
quarter. This was a ſpecies of French 
policy, that they might jay they were at- 
tacked by two ſhips at once. But Captain 
Stanhope owns that the work was done be- 
fore he came up. 'The Swiftſure took 
our prize in towe: and at eight in the 
morning, ſeeing the Hampton-Court coming 
up, we wore and ſtood for her. At one 
ſhe took us in towe, and we fell to work 
in getting our rigging in ſome order. We 
had 30 men killed, and 81 wounded. The 
killed and wounded on board the Fon- 
droyant, by the moſt authentic accounts, 
were 190. When the Marquis de Queſne 
faw by day light how ſmall a ſhip had 
beat his thunderer, he leaned his head 
upon his arm, and the tears fell. 

The ſucceſs of the day ended not here: 
for the Revenge, Captain Storr, took the. 
Orpheus of 64 guns, efliſted by the Ber- 


wick. Captain Storr was ſhot through 
after he 


the arm, but kept the deck 
had it dreſſed. The Monarque and Mon- 
tague chaſed the Oriflame of 50 guns, 
and run her aſhore under the caſtle of 
Aiglos; and had it not been for violating 
the neutrality with Spain, they would 
have deſtroyed her. The Pleiade efcaped 
by out-ſailing our ſhips. 
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Lieutenant Carkett has been compli— 
mented by the Admiral with the command 
of his prize, as a reward for his gallantry, 
She is the fincſt {hip I ever {aw in my life; 
but in the hands of the Britiſh, will never 
be taken by a ſmall 64 again.” 

CARDIGAN, BATTLE NEAR, IN 1136. 
This town is {it vated i in Wales ; and during 
the early part of King Stephen” s reign, the 


Welch entering England, obliged the King 


to {end an army to the relief of the bor- 
derers; and both armies meeting near Car- 
digan, 'the Engliſh were totally defeated, 
leaving two Barons, (Robert Fitz-Roger, 
and Pain Fitz-John) and above 3ooo men 
dead on the field. It is ſaid the Engliſh 
ſoldiers were ſo much frightened, as to 
{ufter themſelves to be taken by women: 

and the bridge breaking down as they 
croſſed the Temd, ſuch a vaſt number was 
drowned, as to choak the paſlage of the 
river. 

CARICALL, TAKEN IN 1760. ' A for- 
treſs which belonged to the French in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and ſituated on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. Colonel Coote reſolving to 
to diſpoſſeſs the French of all their other 
{ſettlements before he went againſt Pondi- 
cherry, ſent Major Monſon with a de- 
tachment to reduce this place, in which 
was a garriſon of 206 Europeans, and 200 
Seapoys. The Major being aſſiſted hy 
the fleet under Admiral Corniſn, inveſted 
the place on all ſides the 3d of April, and 
on the 5th his batteries breached one of 
the baſtions, and diſmounted ſeveral of 
the cannon. The next day the Major 
hearing that 120 horſe, and 400 European 
foot, were within twenty miles, marching 
to relieve the fortreſs, and knowing he was 
in no wiſe able to contend with ſuch a 
force, he ſummoned the Governor to ſur- 
render, threatening to ſtorm the place di- 
rectly, if his demands were not complicd 
with. This bold ſtroke had its deſired 
effect; for the commandant not having 
heard of the troops marching to his relicf, 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. 


CARLISLE, 
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CARLISLE, sine or. A city and ca- 


pital of the county of Cumberland, ſituated 


on the river Eden, at the confluence of 


the Peteril and the Caude. It is called the 


| key of England on the weſt, as Berwick 


upon Tweed is on the eaſt, In the year 
1315, Edward de Bruce, in one of his ex- 
curſions into England, laid ſiege to the 
caſtle of Carliſle, at that time defended by 
Andrew de Harclu. The Scot made ſe- 
veral aſſaults, but was repulſed in every 
one of them by the brave Governor. After 
having . loſt ſeveral officers of diſtinction, 
with a-good number of private men, he 
thought proper to abandon his enterprize. 

During the late commotion in the year 
1745, this town was reduced by the young 
Pretender. On the 1ſt day of November, 
1745, he marched from his camp at Dal- 
keith in Scotland, and arrived before Car- 
liſle on the 8th, where was a garriſon of 
70 invalids, and the militia of Cumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, making in the 
whole between 600 and 700 men, com- 
manded by Colonel Durand. 'The rebel 
chief inveſted the town on the gth, and 
{ummoned the Governor on the 1oth, who 
refuſing to ſurrender, he cut down the 
woods in Corby and Warwick parks, for 
{ſcaling ladders, faſcines, and carriages ; 
and on the 13th in the afternoon, the 
whole army appeared before the town, 
from whence the garriſon began to fire 


upon them. On the 14th it was diſcovered 


that the rebels had thrown up a trench, 
and were beginning to erect batteries, 
which intimidated the garriſon, therefore 
it was reſolved in a council of war to ca- 
pitulate. A deputation was ſent to Charles 
at Brumpton, offering to ſurrender the 
town, on condition that the garriſon ſhould 
have their liberty, and retire where they 
pleaſed, after taking an oath never to ap- 
pear in arms againſt him. "Theſe conditions 
were granted ; but the Governor proteſted 
againſt them, and retired into the caſtle, 
with an Intention to defend himſelf there; 
but for want of warlike ſtores, he was 
obliged to abandon it, though not till he 
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had nailed up 10 pieces of cannon on the 


ramparts. The city was accordingly de- 


livered up on the 15th of November, to 
the Duke of Perth, who immediately 
cauſed the Pretender to be proclaimed, 
and on the 19th, Charles made his public 
entry, under a general ſalvo of the ar- 
tilleryß. | 
He continued his rout with remarkable 
ſpeed till he came to Derby, where hear- 
ing that preparations were making for their 
reception, which were none of the moſt 
agreeable, he thought proper to retire, 
with ſuch amazing rapidity, that 150 


miles coſt him only ſix days march. He 


re-entered Carliſle on the 19th day of De- 


cember, and having reinforced the garriſon 


of that place, re-entered Scotland. 

The royal army, which followed them, 
inveſted Carliſle on the 21ſt; but the 
blockade continued ſeven days before the 
trenches were opened, in expectation of 
the heavy cannon, which the Duke of 
Cumberland had ſent for from Whitehaven. 
All this time the rebels ſeemed determined 
to make a vigorous defence, and made a 


continual fire, though with little effect; 


but when a battery of ſix eighteen pound- 
ers was erected, on the 28th, the garriſon 
began to be intimidated, and on the zoth 


hung out a white flag, offering hoſtages 


for a capitulation. The Duke ſent Colonel 
Conway, his aid-de-camp, to acquaint 
them, That he would make no exchange 
of hoſtages with rebels; but deſired they 
« would let him know, what they meant 
« by hanging out a white flag.” Colonel 
Conway returned with a paper, ſigned by 
the Deputy-Governor Hamilton, « Deſiring 
« to know what terms his Royal Highneſs 


« would pleaſe to give them, upon the 


« ſurrender of the city and caſtle ; and 
« which known, his Royal Highneſs ſhould 
« be duly acquainted with their ultimate 
“ reſolution 3 the white flag being hung 


« out on purpoſe. to obtain a ceſſation of 


« arms for concluding ſuch a capitulation.” 
Upon which Colonel Conway was ſent 
back with terms, ſigned by the Duke of 

M m Richmond, 
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Richmond, by order of his Royal Highneſs, 
importing, That all the terms his Royal 
4 Highneſs could, or would grant to the 
«© rebel garriſon were, that they ſhould 
& not be put to the ſword, but reſerved 
“ for the King's pleaſure and if they con- 
« {ented to theſe conditions, the Governor 
« and principal officers were to deliver 
« themſelves up immediately; and 
« caſtle, citadel, and all the gates of the 
% town, were to be taken poſleſſion of 


« forthwith by the King's troops: that 


& all the ſmall arms were to be lodged in 
& the town guard room, and the reſt of 
te the garriſon were to retire to the cathe- 
« dral, where a guard was to be placed 
&« over them; and that no damage was to 
“ be done to the artillery, arms, or ammu- 
© nition.” The Governor and garriſon 
accepted the capitulation, recommending 
themſelves to the royal clemency, and the 
interpoſition of the Duke of Cumberland, 
for their pardon; on which Brigadier 
Bligh took poſſeſſion of the place. The 
garriſon were confined in the ſeveral gaols 
of the kingdom, and ſome of the officers 
underwent the legal puniſhment due to 
their diſloyalty. After the reduction of 
Carliſle, the Duke of Cumberland returned 
to London. 

CARMAGNOLE, s$1t6t or. A fortified 
town of the marquiſate of Saluzzo, a ſub- 
diviſion of Piedmont, in Upper Italy. It 
lies 14 miles ſouth from Turin. In the year 
1691, the French, under Marechal de Ca- 
tinat, laid ſiege to this town. The trenches 
were opened on the 8th day of June, and 
three attacks formed ; which were carried 
on with ſo much vigour, that the beſieged, 
finding themſelves 19 cloſely blocked up on 
all ſides, and remaining without hopes of 
ſuccour, they ſurrendered, on condition 
that the troops ſhould march out with their 
arms, and the militia with white wands in 
their hands, and be conducted to Turin. 

The French did not keep poſſeſſion of 
this place long; for the Duke of Savoy, 
at the head of an army, came before it 


on the zoth of September following: the 


the 


| 
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trenches were opened, and though the 
garriſon made a brave defence for eight 
days, it was then obliged to ſurrender by 
capitulation, upon condition of receiving 
all the honours of war, and being conducted 
to Pignerol. But the Germans had not 
yet ſhook off their ferocity contracicd in 
Hungary, and without regarding the arti- 
cles, they diſarmed and {tripped many of 
them on the road; a miſchief too often 
complained of iu war, and which the ge- 
nerals know not always how to redreſs. _ 

CARMAR THEN. A town lituated in 
Wales, and was obliged to {ſurrender to 
Owen Glendour, aſſiſted by a French 
army, in 1405. The garriſon, however, 
obtained leave to march out with their 
baggage. | 

CARNAGOLY. A fortreſs ſituated 
near Pondicherry, in the Eaſt-Indics ; 
and was taken in 1760, by. Colonel Coote, 
in his march to reduce that place. Colonel 
O'Kennely, the commandant of Carnagoly, 
offered to capitulate on the 8th day, on 
condition they ſhould be allowed to pro- 
ceed to Pondicherry, which Coote thought 
requiſite to grant, knowing he could not 
gain the place, though he had made a 
breach, without loſing a great number of 
men. 

CARPI, BATTLE Ar. A ſmall city be- 
longing to the principality of the ſame 
name, a ſub-diviſion of Modena, in Upper 
Italy, ſituated 12 miles north from Modena. 
This is one of the actions of Prince Eu— 
gene, fought in the year 1701. The 
French General, Marechal de Catinat, 
thinking he had cooped up Prince Eugene 
on the banks of the Adige, found himſelf 
greatly miſtaken; the Prince croſſed the 
river full in his face, and made ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions as he thought neceſſary. 

The firſt engagement was to determine 
the fortune of the two parties in Italy. 
All the people, as well as the princes, ſtood 
off, in order to join that power which 
proved moſt ſucceſsful: for which reaſon, 
Eugene deferred coming to an engage- 
ment, till he law he had an apparent ad- 

vantage. 
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vantage. Being informed therefore of tlie 
ſituation of the troops at Carpi, he deter- 
mined to begin with the attack of that 
poſt. In order to deceive the enemy, he 
made {ſeveral detachments, as if he intended 
to croſs the Tartaro at Cauda, and the Po 
in the Ferrareze; but all on a ſudden, he 
directed his march another way, croſſed 
the Tartaro and the canal Beanco, and 
fell upon the body of Marechal de St. 
Fremont, who, being apprized of his inten- 
tion, threw zoo men into the village of 
Caſtagnaro, about a mile from Carpi, to 
prevent the Imperialiſts from proceeding 
any further, Eugene ordered that poſt 


to be attacked by a detachment of grena- 


ders, and, notwithſtanding St. Fremont 
came to their aſſiſtance with 300 dragoons, 
the Imperialiſts drove them ont, and 
obliged them to retreat towards Carpi, 
where they ſoon took the alarm. The 
horſe and dragoons immediately mounted, 
and made the beſt preparation they could 
to receive the Imperialiſts, whilſt proper 
perſons were diſpatched to Count de Teſſe, 
to demand freſh ſupplies. As the country 
abounds with ditches, moraſles, and woods, 
the Imperialiſts were obliged to halt every 
moment; and the cuiraſſiers of Newbourg 
being advanced too forward, without 
ſeeing the line, were vigorouſly attacked 
by the enemy, till the cuiraſſiers of Prince 
Vaudemont came up to their aſſiſtance. 
That engagement gave Count de 'Teſle 
time to arrive ; but as he had three miles 
to travel through narrow paſſages, his in- 
fantry were unable to follow him. He ap- 
peared at the head of the regiment of Al- 
bret, and made his attacks at the ſame 
time as Marechal de Fremont ; but all his 
efforts proved ineffectual. As the action 
happened in a road, with ditches on each 
ſide, Prince Eugene filled the road with 
his horſe, whilſt his foot, poſted on the 
right and left of the ditches, ſheltered 
them, by firing without intermiſſion on 
the enemy. They had the advantage at 
the firſt attack, when the preſence of Count 
de Teſſe reviving the courage of the 


; 
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| French, prevailing on them to renew the 


combat. Prince Eugene, though wounded. 
in the left knee, haſtening at that juncture 
to the head of his troops, determined the. 
victory. The enemy were obliged to 
abandon the poſt, and leave behind them a 
conſiderable part of their baggage, 100 
priſoners, 200 horſes, and 800 men dead 
on the ſpot. This action, though it laſted 
but an hour, and ſeemed a trifle in itſelf, was 
in ſeveral reſpects a deciſive blow. Count 
Teſſe thereupon abandoned Legnago, and 
marched directly towards the river Mincio; 
ſo that the Adige was left entirely open 
to the Imperialiſts. The French and Spa- 
niards began to be diſheartened, as they 
were conſcious that none of them were 
beloved in the country. Catinat was un- 
eaſy, leaſt that misfortune ſhould diſcou- 
rage the Duke of Savoy ; and old Prince 
Vaudemont was apprehenſive that the 
Milaneſe would revolt. For this reaſon, 
the Marechal ſent an expreſs to the Duke 
of Savoy, to prevail on him to repair to 
the army, and bring his troops along with 
him; and the Prince went with all the 
expedition imaginable to Milan, to tender 


the oath of allegiance to King Philip, 


whilſt his troops conducted thoſe of France 
on their way over the Mincio. 
CARRICKFERGUS, srECGCE OF. A town 
of Ireland, in the province of Ulſter and 
county of Antrim, ſituated on a bay of its 
own name, on the Iriſh Channel, about 35 
miles north from Dublin. King William, 
in order to reduce Carrickfergus to his 
obedience, which had declared for King 
James, ſent hither the Duke of Schomberg, 
who, with about 10,000 men, embarked 
on board 80 veſlels, and arrived in Car- 
rickfergus bay on the 15th of Auguſt, 
1689. | | 
The army preſently landed ; and after 
the General had ſent out ſeveral parties to 
diſcover the poſture of the enemy, and to 
ſcour the country, he marched the army 
to Belfaſt; and on Wedneſday the 2oth 
of May, and the day following, he ſent 
ſeveral regiments towards Carrickfergus, 
M m 2 with 
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with ſome cannon and mortars. Upon this 
the enemy beat a parley, and ſent out their 
propoſitions, which the Duke rejected, and 
ordered the town to be attacked ; where- 
upon the trenches were opened, and the 
mortars and cannons played furiouſly upon 
the town, and the half-moon that was to 
the right of the caſtle ; which made the 
beſieged, on Friday the 23d, to deſire an- 
other parley, but the General would not 
allow them to march out with the uſual 
honours of war ; ſo they broke off, and the 
ſiege was carried on with great vigour ; 
and next day Colonel Richards, the engi- 
neer, being wounded in the trenches the 
night before, was carried to Belfaſt, when 
one Mr. Spring, making his eſcape out of 
the town, acquainted the Duke that all 
the ſoldiers lay continually on the walls, 
ſo that the bombs only damaged the Pro- 
teſtant inhabitants; as alſo that Mackarty 
Moor, and Owen Mackarty, were the 
only two that hindered the ſurrender of 
the town, and that they reſolved, if he 
ſtormed the place, to retire into the caſtle, 
and had to that end laid up ſtore of pro- 
viſions there, but that they were ſtrait- 
ened. Sunday the 25th and the day fol- 
lowing, the ſiege was carried on with ſuc- 
ceſs, ſeveral conſiderable breaches were 
made, which the Iriſh, after other ſhifts 
had failed them, thought to make good 
by driving a great number of cattle on 
the top of them; and, whilſt they were 
killed by the ſhot of the beſiegers, they 
covered with earth, ſtone, and other rub- 
biſh : but at laſt, after the refuſal of ano- 
ther parley, which they deſired of the 
Duke, they hung out a white flag and 
ſent their propoſals, which were finally 
agreed to, and they marched out with 
their arms and ſome baggage, and were 
conducted to Newry. 
CARRICKFERGUS, ATTACK or, IN 
1760. The French court, in order to ſur- 
priſe ſome part of Britain, where an attack 
was not expected, gave the command of 
the following ſquadron to Captain Thurot 
a perſon who had rendered himſelf famous 
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for his depredations on the Britiſh trade in 
the North Seas, viz, Marſhall Belliſle of 
44 guns, the Bejoud of 36, La Blonde of 
32, La 'Terptichore of 26, and the Amaranth 
of 24, on board of which were ſhipped 
1900 land forces. Thurot, eſcaping the 
vigilance of the Britiſh ſquadron, appointed 
to block him up in Dunkirk, failed from 
that port October the 15th, 1759, and ar- 
rived at Berghen in Norway, on the 17th 
of November. The Bejoud having re- 
ceived ſome damage in her paſlage re- 
turned to France ; and ſoon after leaving 
this place, he loſt company with the Ama- 
ranth, which ſhip reached St. Maloes. 
Meeting with tempeſtuous weather, and 
being in want of proviſions, he landed 
February the 16th, 1760, on the Iſland of 
Iſlay, in Scotland, where he payed for every 
thing that was found him by the inhabi- 
tants in an honourable manner. On the 
19th he failed for Carrickfergus, and on 
the 21 landed his forces, which, with ſick- 
neſs and the loſs of the two ſhips, were re- 
duced to 600men. For an account of the 
attack, I muſt refer the reader to the fol- 
lowing letter from Lieutenant James Hall, 

who was preſented with the freedom of 
the Weaver's Company in a box, for his 
judicious conduct during the whole affair, 
and received the public thanks of the Cor- 
poration for his zeal and activity in their 
defence. 


<« Sir, 
I was at Carrickfergus when the French 
landed, and made the whole diſpoſition for 
the defence of that place, all the officers 
being out of the garriſon, except two 
enſigns, and did not return till I had be- 
gun the action with the French near a mile 
from the town ; and during the remainder 
of the action I had the whole direction of 
it by Colonel Jennings's orders, who highly 
approved of the diſpoſition J made for the 
defence of the place, though it had been 
agreed upon to abandon it, and take with 


| 


us 370 French priſoners, who were ſent 
there 


CAR 


there from Cork before Thurot landed; 
but I entirely over-ruled that, by telling 
the corps we had better ſend away the 
French priſoners in land, by the ſheriff 


and as many of the inhabitants as would 


be ſufficient to guard them, and we to re- 
main there and defend the place to the 
laſt extremity, which was agreed to. 'The 
particulars of defending the gates of the 


town, and the action in the main ſtreet, 


where many of the enemy fell, would be 
too tedious to relate, after which we re- 
tired to the Caſtle with about 118 non- 
commiſſioned officers and private men, the 
latter of whom were moltly recruits, {ome 
of which I ordered to the top of the great 
tower, and others to the two half-moons 
on each ſide the gate, and the curtains be- 
twixt them: Lord Wallingford, with a 
detachment to defend the breach, and 1 
with Colonel Jennings, and the remainder 
of the ſmall garriſon, to defend the gate, 
which the enemy forced twice {word in 
hand, and we as often beat them back with 
our bayonets. "The ammunition being en- 
tirely ſpent, on which a council of war 
was held, it was thought molt prudent for 
a parley, and unanimouſly agreed for me 
to go out of the caſtle to make terms for 
the garriſon, and ſave the town from being 
burnt or plundered. I accordingly did ſo, 
and went down to the enemy with a drum, 
even in the middle of a hot fire, directed 
_ againſt the two half-moons and curtain 
over my head, which was continued till I 
got cloſe to them, and even after I had 
{poke to them, I pulled down a French 
grenadier's muſquet pointed to the high- 
works of the caſtle, by ſeizing it near the 
middle of the barrel, the which he fired 
after I had got hold of it. After having 


inquired for the commanding officer of the || 


attack, I made terms for the garriſon, 
which was, not to be diſarmed or go pri- 
ſoners ; they alſo promiſed not to burn or 
plunder the town, though afterwards they 
did plunder it, except a few houſes which 
I got ſafe-guards for. After the French 
were gone, I had the thanks of Colonel 
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, 
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Jennings, and the garriſon for my conduct 


and behaviour.“ | 

'The French Commander in Chief, Mon- 
ſieur de Flobur was ſhot through the leg, 
and left behind 5 officers, and 3 non-com- 
miſſioned officers and privates killed, 107 
wounded, out of which 19 died of their 
wounds in the town, beſides thoſe taken on 
board their ſhips, for an account of which 
action ſee the article IsLE oF Max. 

CAR THAGENA, TAKEN. Capital of a 
province of the ſame name in the Terra 
Firma of South America. It is ſituated in 


a ſandy iſland, which forming a narrow 


paſſage on the ſouth-weſt, opens a com- 
munication with that part called Terra 
Bombay as far as Bocca Chica. The neck 
of land which now joins them was for- 
merly the entrance of the bay, but it has 
been cloſed up, and Bocca Chica is now 
the only entrance. In the year 1585, 
Queen Elizabeth ſent Admiral Drake to the 
Weſt-Indies, to make war againſt the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements. Carthagena was taken in 
February 1586, without much trouble, 

In the year 1695, the Spaniards were ſo 
over jealous of their great riches, and vaſt 
poſſeſſions in the new world, that they did 
not ſuffer any foreigner to reſide among 
them there. This project had been in de- 
bate ſeveral times before, but never came 
to maturity, till the Sieur de Pointis ob- 
tained leave from the King to undertake 
this expedition in perſon. His Majeſty, to 
encourage the deſign, provided the ſhips ; 
many private perſons furniſhed their quota 
for the equipment of them, in proportion 
to the ſhare they expected to have in the 
booty. The Sieur de Pointis was an able 
and brave officer, and had rendered himſelf 
famous by many glorious exploits. 

Accordingly he ſet fail in the month of 
January, with 7 men of war, 3 frigates, 
2 other ſhips, and 1 bomb veſſel. ' He met 
with no delays in his voyage. In the begin- 
ning of March he arrived at San Domingo, 
where being reinforced with 1500 Bucca- 
neers, he purſued his courſe to Carthagena. 
At his arrival there he found the cnemy, 

| | who 
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who had received intelligence of this de- 
fign, and had made preparation for his re- 
ception. | | 

As the French troops did not act with 
their uſual precaution, between 800 and 
goo of them were cut off in landing, by 
the artillery of the town. In the aſſault 
on the firſt fort, the Buccaneers attacked 
it with fo much bravery that all oppoſi- 
tion there was preſently at an end. Several 
forts were taken without the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance, the Spaniards having abandoned 
them. Fort St. Lazare was defended a 
little while, but it was taken by aſſault. 
The artillery now being landed, the town 
was beſieged in form, and in three days 
after it capitulated. | 

The Sicur de Pointis entered the city 


in triumph, and after he had put the in- 


habitants to ranſom, he demoliſhed all 
their baſtions and forts. The French got 
a prodigious booty in the place, for with- 
out reckoning the ſums which each officer 
and ſoldier ſqueezed out of their landlords, 
between eight and nine hundred millions 
of livres, in coin and ingots, which were 
brought to France, and a million more in 
emeralds, other precious ſtones, moveables, 
and gold, and 100 pieces of braſs cannon, 
With this vaſt treaſure they ſet fail from 
Carthagena. They had not been many 


days on their voyage, before they met a 


ſquadron of 20 Engliſh men of war; a 
running fight was made for two days, but 
on the third, the Sieur de Pointis found 
means, under favour of a thick fog, to 
eſcape without loſing any of his booty. 

In the year 1741, Vernon's fleet in the 
Weſt-Indies, ſince the taking of Porto 
Bello, had been conſiderably augmented ; it 
amounted on this occaſion to 29: fail of the 


line, 22 frigates and bomb veſlels, and 13 


tranſports for the troops, who were about 
12,000, commanded by Sir Chaloner Ogle. 

This ſtrong armament arrived before 
Carthagena on the 4th day of March, at a 
time, whenit was undoubtedly the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt fortified place of any that be- 
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no ſecret that the Britiſh miniſtry in- 
tended, from the beginning of the war, 


that it ſnould be attacked, the court of Spain 


had luckily found means to render it much 


ſtronger than ever. De Torres, the Spa- 

niſh Admiral, and Don Blas de Leſo, a ſea 
officer of abilities, had omitted nothing 
that could render the place impregnable on 
the quarter where Vernon intended it 
ſhould be attacked; and it had, at that 
time, a garriſon of near 4000 ſoldiers, be- 
ſides Negroes and Indians. The Britiſh 
officers ſoon perceived that it was, by 
reaſon of a great ſurf, impracticable to bat- 
ter it from the ſea; they therefore reſol- 
ved to attempt it, by forcing into the har- 
bour, and battering it from thence. This 
was a hazardous undertaking. 'The en- 
trance. of the harbour lay to the welt of 
the city, was called Bocca Chica, and was 
formed by a ſmall nameleſs iſland, upon 
which fort St. Joſeph was built; and ano- 
ther iſland, which is called Terra-Bomba, 
defended by a regular ſquare, called St. 
Louis, or Bocca Chica fort, which mount- 
ed 82 guns and 2 mortars, but the glacis 
and the counterſcarp were yet unfiniſhed, 
Beſides this fortification, there was the 
fort of St. Philip, of 7 guns, that of St. 
Jago, which mounted 15 guns, and Cambay 
battery, of 4 guns, which ſerved as re- 
doubts to the prineipal caſtle. The other 
ſide, which formed the entrance into the 
harbour, was called the Barradera, and 
had for its defence, a faſcine battery of 
I5 guns, and another of 4 guns, with fort 
St. Joſeph, which was built upon a ſmall 
flat iſland, and mounted 21 guns. From 
St. Joſeph. to. Bocca Chica caſtle run a boom 
and cables, faſtened at each end with three 
large anchors; and within the boom were 
moored four men of war, the Galicia, 
which carried the Spaniſh Admiral, the 
Africa, and the St. Carlos, all of them 60 
gun ſhips, and the St. Philip of 70. Within 
this paſſage lay the harbour of Carthagena, 
or rather a lake leading to the harbour, 

which narrowed in approaching to the 


longed to Spain. in America. As it was l town, between which, and where the 


great 


a 
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great lake or baſon ends, were two penin- 
ſulas, forming the mouth of an interior 
harbour, within which the town of Car- 
thagena. lay. Upon one of theſe peninſulas, 
about & miles up the harbour, was a re- 
gular ſquare caſtle, called Caſtillo Grande, 
with four ſtrong baſtions, a wet ditch, 
and glacis towards the land, well fortified 
towards the ſea, and actually mounting 59 
guns, though capable of mounting 61. 
Upon the other inferior peninſula, was a 
horſe-ſhoe battery, called Mancinilla ; and 
the paſſage between theſe peninſulas, 


though naturally difficult by the ſhallow- | 


neſs of the water, was rendered in a man- 
ner inacceſſible, being choaked up by 
ſhips ſunk in it, to prevent the approach 
of the Britiſh fleet. About three miles 
further up the harbour lay Carthagena and 
its ſuburbs, well fecured with ſtrong baſ- 
tions towards the land, ſurrounded with 
lakes and moraſles, and fortified with. 300 
pieces of cannon ; while at the ſame time 
it was impregnable by cannon from ſhips, 

by reaſon of the ſhallownelſs of the water 
towards the harbour. To the ſouth of the 
city lay the caſtle of St. Lazare, upon an 
eminence, which ſcemed to over-top the 
city, while itſelf was over-topped by ano- 
ther eminence, called de Ja Papa, which 
commanded the caſtle, as the caſtle, which 


was a ſquare of 50 feet, and fortified with | 


a few guns, did the city. 

Captain Knowles gave the Admiral very 
exact intelligence of all he could learn 
relating to the ſtrength and ſituation of 
the place : and the attack of the forts and 
batteries was committed to Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, who had the beſt pilots and intelli- 
rence that could be procured for making 
it ſucceſsful, He was directed by Mr. 
Vernon to proceed with his whole diviſion 
of ſhips in the line of battle, to demoliſh 
the forts and batteries, and to ſcour all the 
country between them, ſo as to ſecure a 
deſcent for the forces in the moſt conve- 


nient parts of it, between fort St. Philip | 


and Chamba battery. "This was meant to 
divide the Spaniards, that the troops might 


| 


— 


his diviſion. 
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make a deſcent at both-places, and expofe 
the enemy to the fire of the ſhips, He 
was allo particularly directed, not to ſuffer 
any imprudent or haſty firing from the 
ſhips, and to endeavour to convince the 
men, that ſuch folly only ſerves to embol- 
den an enemy, inſtead of diſcouraging 
him. And the Rear-Admiral was likewiſe, 
in his orders of writing, to aſſign to each 
particular captain the part he was to take, 
and the orders he was to execute; and 
alſo to order his reſpective captains to ac- 
quaint their ſhips companies, that the 
whole and all the booty to be made by 
land, was graciouſly granted by his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, to be diſtributed among 
his ſea and land officers, who had accord- 
ingly met, and regulatcd the diſtribution 
thereof, and had allotted a double ſhare to 
any non-commiſſioned officer, or warrant 
officer, or private man, that might happen 
to be wounded in the ſervice: and the 
Rear-Admiral was further directed, to 
promiſe a further reward from the Vice- 
Admiral out of his ſhare, to all who ſhould 
eminently diitinguiſh themſelves by any 
extraordinary actions of prudence and 
bravery, beſides a certain advancement, 
proportionable to their zeal and reſolution, 
exerted on ſo ſignal an occaſion for the 
honour of the crown, and the future pro- 
ſperity of their country. | 

On the gth of February, the attack be- 
gan on the forts and batteries; on Terra- 
Bomba by Sir Chaloner Ogle, who was ſe⸗ 
conded by Mr. Vernon and the tranſports, 
while Mr. Leſtock was left at anchor with 
The little fort of Chamba 
was ſoon ſilenced; the faſcine battery had 


no guns mounted; and the Norfolk, Ruf- 


ſel, and Shrewſbury, ſoon drove the enemy 
from the forts St. Jago and St. Philip; 
upon which, 5oo grenadiers, commanded 
by Colonel Cochran, took poſſeſſion of them. 
This advantage gave an opportunity for 
General Wentworth, Brigadier Guiſe, and 
Colonel Wolfe, to land the regiments of 
Harriton and Wentworth, without oppo- 
ſition ; and after that, the artillery, ord- 
| Nance, 
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nance, ſtores, tents, and baggage, were 


landed. Mean while the Shrewibury, 
commanded by Captain 'Townthend, ſuf- 
fered ſeverely from the ſhips that lay acroſs 


the harbour; and from the faſcine batte- 


ries, with the forts Bocca Chica and St. 
Joſeph, who fired upon her with 160 guns, 
which ſhe bore with great intrepidity till 
night. A faſcine battery, from the Barra- 
dera ſide of the harbour, was now opened; 


and General Wentworth, to whom Vernon 


began to entertain a mortal antipathy, on 
account of his inactivity, complaining that 
it galled his men, it was bravely ſilenced 
by 300 failors, under Captain Boſcawen, 


and 200 ſoldiers, who all of them landed 


in boats, under the command of Captain 


' Watſon. This gallant action left the ſol- 


diers, who had landed under General 
Wentworth, at liberty to work upon their 
grand battery, which was covered by a 
wood, and was deſigned to play upon Bocca 
Chica caſtle, to keep pace with the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the fleet upon the Barradera ſide 
of the harbour. But Mr. Vernon, though 
he lent the ſoldiers 300 of his ſeamen, 
complained that the grand battery, after 
eight days working upon it, was but little 
advanced, and that neither Wentworth, 


nor any of his engineers, had the ſmalleſt 
idea of the ſervice they were about. There 


ſeems to have been ſome truth in this com- 
plaint; for it is certain, that tillſhips came to 
their aſſiſtance, the land forces made very 
little progreſs in their battery againſt Bocca 
Chica. Leſtock, to whom that ſervice 


was aſſigned, performed it bravely, being 
ſupported by Sir Chaloner Ogle. The 


Spaniards, on the other hand, taking ad- 
vantage of the inexperience and back ward- 
neſs of the land forces, kept a dreadful 
fire from the caſtle, as well as from their 
ſhips at the mouth of the harbour, and 
from the Barradera battery which they had 
repaired. In this attack, the brave Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerc, brother to the Duke of 
St. Albans, and Captain of the Prince 
Frederic, was killed, to the great regret 
of the whole nation, as well as of his own 


| 


CAR 
relations. 'The ſhips, however, made a 
breach in Bocca Chica caſtle, and the ſea- 
men landing once more, demoliſhed the 


Barradera battery. On the 24th, General 
Wentworth, who all along gave the ut- 


|| moſt proofs of his being unequal to his 
command, reſolved to attempt the breach 


that had been made in the caſtle, and 
being very briſkly ſeconded from the ſhips, 
the Spaniſh garriſon was driven out of that 
fort, and that of St. Joleph, which Cap- 
tain Knowles took poſſeſſion of; while 
the Spaniards in their ſhips ſunk two, and 
burnt one, but could not prevent the Ga- 
licia, which was their Admirals ſhip, 
from falling into the hands of the Engliſh, 
who took in her two officers, and 60 ſca- 
men, the reſt finding means to eſcape. 
The Engliſh, upon viewing the ſtrength 
of Bocca Chica, and the forts they had 
ſeized, could ſcarcely believe their own 
good fortune. Their loſs was, upon the 
whole, about 400 men, amongſt whom 
were Colonel Douglas, Colonel Watſon of 
the train, and Captain Moor, the chief 
engineer, whoſe. loſs was irreparable to 
the troops. The entrance into the harbour 
was thought, conſidering the precautions 
that had been taken, to be inacceſlible, the 


| - . 
enemy having above 200 pieces of cannon 


to play from forts, batteries, and ſhips, 
in its defence. Even when all theſe were 
{filenced, the Admiral found great dilti- 
culty to enter it, on account of the {hip 
that was burning on the one hand, and 
the two ſhips that were ſunk on the other. 
He, however, at laſt maſtered all difficul- 
ties of getting into the harbour, and ſi- 
lenced or nailed up ſome of the enemy's 
batteries; and then lay to before Caſtillo 
Grande, which the enemy likewiſe aban- 
doned, and which was taken poſſeſſion of 


| by Captain Knowles, the Admirals engi- 


neer. The conqueſt of Caſtillo Grande 
facilitated the landing of the troops, who, 
by this time, were re-imbarked, by bring- 
ing them within a league of the town, in- 
ſtead of three leagues, which they muſt have 


had tomarch, had not that fort been taken. 
Aus 
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Thus far every thing had gone more 
proiperouſly than either the Admiral or 
General had apprehended; whereupon, 


though the enemy had ſunk two 60 gun 


lips, to prevent the Engliſh. fleet from 
coming near enough for battering the 
town in breach, they diſpatched Captain 
Laws, commander of the Spence ſloop, 
with letters to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
which carried with them all the air of an 
ablolute aſſurance of taking Carthagena. 
But they were fatally miſtaken. For 
though they had, by means of the brave 
ſeamen, cleared their way through the 
funk veſſels, yet they found that the fort 
St. Lazare muſt be taken, before they 
could attack the main body of the place, 
By this time the Admiral had conccived 
a hearty contempt for the General, and 
the General an invincible hatred for the 
Admiral, who upbraided him for his inac- 
tivity, after the troops had, without any 
material loſs, diſembarked, under the fire 
of the ſhips, and for giving the enemy 
time for completing the fortifications tliey 
had begun at the foot of the hill, on which 
the fort ſtood. The General likewiſe 
committed an unpardonable overſight, in 
not cutting off the communication between 


the town and the adjacent country, by 


which the place was daily ſupplied with 
proviſions. The truth is, the land forces 
had now no engincers of ſkill and experi- 
ence to conduct their works; and though 
they had ſeized La Papa, which lies above 
fort Lazare, and from thence could diſcern 
all the operations of the Spaniards, yet the 
General unaccountably loſt time in im- 
proving the panic of the enemy, who had 
now made excellent diſpoſitions for a de- 
fence. The General, on the other hand, 
blamed the Admiral for his ſlowneſs in 
landing the tents, ſtores, and artillery of 
the army, which had obliged the troops to 
lie expoted for three nights to the incle- 
mency of the climate and the ſeaſon, which 
greatly reduced their numbers. A detach- 
ment, however, of Lord James Caven- 


diſh's s regiment, and that of Bland, which 


C AR 


| remained on board the ſhips, being landed, 
and having joined the General on the 8th, 


it was reſolved in a council of war, to at- 
tack the caſtle and trenches of fort St. 
Lazare, without waiting for the raiſing a 
battery to make a breach. Had this reſo- 


lution been taken immediately upon their 


landing, it might have been ſucceſsful ; 
but the enemy were now prepared to re- 
ceive them ; and no precautions were taken 
for the ſecurity of the troops. The wool- 
packs and ſcaling ladders, were left in the 
rear, with the grenado facils. The Ge- 
neral, inſtead of beginning, as he ought to 
have done, the attack in the night, waited 
till it was almoſt broad day : the guides, 
who were to conduct the troops, were de- 
ſerters; ſome of them were killed, and 
the others, either through ignorance or 
deſign, led them to the very ſtrongeſt 
place of the fortifications. 

Officers of experience have been heard 
to ſay, that veteran troops would have ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to have gone upon ſo deſ- 
perate and ill- concerted ſervice. But theſe 
were Britons, and being new to the field, 
they eagerly coveted an opportunity of 
giving proofs of their courage. Twelve 
hundred men paraded under General Guiſe 
on the ſtrand, where they formed, and 
began the attack, by marching up the hill 
to drive the enemy from their intrench- 
ments. This was attempted with incon- 
ceivable intrepidity ; and though Colonel 
Grant, who headed the firſt that mounted 
the hill, was miſled from the practicable 
aſcent to one that was ſteep and inconve- 
nient, yet he actually had gained the ſum- 
mit when he received his death wound. 
The Spaniards now, amazed at the uſeleſs 
courage of. the Engliſh, ſecurely plied 
them with all the engines of death, with 
which they made a molt dreadful havock ; 
while the Engliſh were, from the inac- 
ceſſible ſituation of the enemy, incapable 
of acting any part but that of expoſing 
their perſons to deliberate ſlaughter, 


Amidſt all diſcouragements, however, they 
ſtill maintained their ground, till they had 
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leiſure to reflect, that in their preſent con- 
dition, deſtitute of ladders, cannon, and 
engineers, they could not have mounted 
the walls had there been no enemy to op- 
poſe them. They at laſt were prevailed 
upon, by the more conſiderate part of 


| their officers, to retreat, with the loſs of 


600 of the flower of their army. 

The officers of the land forces ſaw the 
madneſs of continuing an attempt that was 
without a plan, and without a meaning, 
and ſullenly retired to their camp, which 


was but a ſhort mile diſtant from the fort, 


before which the flower of their troops 
had been ſacrificed. 

The conduct of Vernon upon that occa- 
ſion is to this day incomprehenſible. It gave 
riſe to, ſome very unfavourable reports, 


not only amongft the . but the 


ſeamen. 


Officers of experience in the ſervice have 
been known to affirm, that though the 
water was too ſhallow in the place where 


the Galicia was moored, to do any conſi- 


derable execution againſt the town walls, 


yet that towards the left, there was a 
depth of water ſufficient to have received, 
within piſtol-ſhot of the walls, four or five 
of his largeſt ſhips, to have lain with their 


broad ſides againſt the town. 


An enemy, far more dreadful than the 
Spaniards, began now to aſſail the Engliſh 
army. Sickneſs raged amongſt their troops 
to a degree of peſtilence; and according to 


their General's own account, in leſs than 
two days, they were reduced from 6645, 


to 3200, of whom 1200 were Americans, 
and unfit for ſervice. This alarming af. 
fliction united the general council of war 
in reſolving, onthe 23d and 24th of April, 
“ To return to Jamaica, on account of 
« the ſickneſs of the army.” Before the 
fleet, however, ſet ſail, they took all the 
maſts, cables, and anchors, they could 
recover, out of the Spaniſh ſunk ſhips, 


completed the demolition of Caſtillo. 


Grande, Bocca Chica, St. Joſeph, and the 
other Spaniſh forts they had taken, and 
demaliſhed the harbour, with all the lime- 
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kilns, carrying off all the lime, and making 
the proper diſpoſitions for the ſafety of the 
fleet. It got ſafe into Port-Royal harbour, 
CAS, ox CAST, (ST.) BATTLE ON THE 
BEACH OF. A village on the coalt of France, 
near St. Malo, containing about 200” or 
300 inhabitants. The fleet under the 
command of Commodore Howe, together 
with the tranſports and troops, on the 19th 
day of Auguit, 1758, arrived from the ex- 
pedition againſt Cherburg, and on the 21ſt 
day of the ſame month, failed again for 
the coalt of France, All that day, "and the 
night following, it had foul weather, and 
a rolling fea; the next it was heaved up 
the Channel as far as the Start ; the day 
after, the weather being more favourable, 
it continued its courſe for the coaſt of 
France ; and on the 3d day of September, 
at ſix in the evening, came to an anchor in 
the bay of St. Lunaire, about two leagues 
from St. Malo. This bay is environed 
with rocks, and has very indifferent an- 
choring ground. The ſame night the ſig- 
nal directed the troops to remain on board, 
and take off their accoutrements. How- 
ever, ſoon after orders were iſſued to 
prepare for landing at break of day, and 
accordingly the flat-bottomed boats were 
got ready that night. : 
At day-break on the 4th, on the ſignal 
being made, theſe, and all the boats of - 
the fleet were got out; by ſix or ſeven 
o'clock, the greateſt part of the army, and 
about 3o horſe, were embarked, and lay 
under the ſtern of the Commodore and of 
the large ſhips. The troops had orders to 
take three days proviſions on ſhore, and 
the tents were to follow, which did late 
at night. About nine o'clock, the Com- 
modore, who had hoiſted his flag on board 
a frigate, ſtood in, and the whole fleet 
weighed and followed. During this time, 
and the greateſt part of the day, there fell 
a prodigious quantity of rain, which in- 
commoded the troops. A boat or two 
was overſet by a frigate in tacking, and 
four or five men loſt, beſides the accoutre- 


ments of ſeveral others, who were with 
| difficulty 


c A8 


difficulty ſaved. A ſignal was ſoon after- | 


wards given for the boats to lie to, owing 
to the uncertainty of being able to cover 
the landing with the frigates on fo rocky 
a coaſt, and one they were ſo little ac- 
quainted with. Two or three of the fri- 
gates, and a bomb-ketch, got however 
cloſe in ſhore, and by the return of the 
Commodore on board the frigate, where 
his pendant was hoiſted, it was underftood 
the deſcent was to be made immediately. 
During this delay, two pieces of cannon 
played upon them from the fhore, but at 
too great a diſtance to reach them. 

A ſhot from one of the frigates was fired 
in ſhore ; the boats ſtood in, and the land- 
ing was effected at noon; the men formed 
as faſt as poſlible, and took poſſeſſion of 
the high grounds on the beach, near the 
village of St. Lunaire. The remainder of 
the troops, and about 50 light-horſe, with 
two field pieces, were landed in the after- 
noon, and their tents in the evening. No 
troops were diſcovered any where on the 
beach, which was a lucky circumſtance, 
as there was crowding and confuſton with 
tlie boats. This is not to be wondered at, 
there being nothing among them, whether 
the new invented, or thoſe belonging to 
the fleet, to denote diſtinction, or regi- 

mental order. No enemy indeed being 
near, the ſoldiers extricated themſelves 
from them (their make and faſhion conſi- 
dered) with as much agility as could be 
expected. 

it was obvious to ſuppoſe, although few 
were admitted into the ſecret, that the de- 
lign was againſt St. Malo. It was how- 
ever given out, the better to cover the 
real deſign, that at St. Bria c, Within a 
league and a half of the army, there was 
a harbour where they might find a great 
number of ſhips, as it ſometimes contained 
in time of peace, 200 or 300. Accordingly 
five companies of grenadiers, under the 
command of Sir William Boothby, were 
detached that evening, and found there a 
three maſted veſſel, cight of two maſts, 
and about four loops, which they burnt, 


— 
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and returned next morning without any 


moleſtation. 
diers of the guards burnt likewife five 
barks the following day at another place. 
In the afternoon, the works at St. Malo, 
and the forts at the mouth of the harbour 
were reconnoitered. 

On the morning of the 5th, it was under- 
ſtood that an attempt was to be made 
againſt St, Malo, notwithſtanding in the 
preceding month of June, it was judged im- 
practicable to take it, though then the ar- 
my had a greater proviſion of artillery, 
and was more numerous ; the conſterna- 
tion of the town and country was alſo 
ſtronger, the coaſts lefs guarded, and not 
the number of forces (as now) at -Gran- 
ville, 15 leagues from St. Malo. 

Notwithſtanding the increaſe of difficul- 
tics ſince that time, ſeveral methods were 
propoſed, by which they might make the 
trongeſt efforts againſt the place. 
ſhips were to attack the forts; the bomb- 


ketches were to run in and bombard the 
town; the fat-bottomed boats were to be 


rowed up after the forts ſhould be taken, 
ſo as to pals the. town in the night, that 
they might tranſport the troops to the St. 
Servan ſide, where a blockade ſhould be 
formed, and the bomb batteries might be 
erected againſt the town. | 

Every perſon acquainted with the ſitua- 
tion and ſtate of St. Malo, believed it was 
above inſult, either from the land forces 
or ſhipping. "The mouth of the river that 


forms the baſon from St. Malo to St. Ser- 


van, extends two miles in breadth, and 
the forts that defended the entrance were 
ſtrong and numerous, conſidering the diffi- 


cult navigation of the entry, through - - 


which none of the pilots would undertake 
to conduct the ſhips. The entrance is de- 
fended by ſeveral batteries, mounting in 
all above 50 pieces of large cannon ; and 


40 pieces are planted on the weſt {ide of 


the town, There were ſeven armed veſ- 
{els lying in the baſon, whoſe guns might 
have been brought to bear upon any batte- 
rics that could have been raiſed on ſhore 
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to the weſtward above Dinant, upon any 
ſhips that could have entered by the uſual 
channel. — 

Upon more mature deliberation, it ap- 
peared to the council of war, that the two 
deckers which were intended, were in- 
ſufficient to ſilence the batteries, and that 
no attempt could be made upon the walls, 
which were 40 feet high, till a breach was 
firſt made; nor was there as yet any artil- 
lery on ſhore to make one. 

It was then propoſed, that the troops 
ſhould advance between four or five leagues 
up the river, paſs the bridge at Dinant, and 
march down cn the other {ide ; that the 
artillery ſhould be landed between St. Malo 
and Roteneuf ; but as this might have re- 
quired ſeveral days, even if the weather 
was favourable, the ſcheme was laid aſide. 
Indeed, every one who knew the ſituation 
of the forts, the frigates in the bay, and 
other difficulties, the bad roads for the ar- 
tillery, and the ſtrength of St. Malo on the 
eaſt ſide, eſteemed the executing either 
propoſal with ſuccels, a great improba- 
bility. 

The Marquis de la Chatre, the Com- 
mandant of St. Malo and the bordering 
coaſt, upon the appearance of the Britiſh 
fleet, drew into the town in the night the 
regiment of Boulonnois, and a battalion of 
the militia of the Fontenai-Je-Comte, and 
the beſt part of the Capitanerie of Dinant, 
and afterwards that of Dol. He had allo 
furniſhed the forts and other works with 
every thing neceſſary for a vigorous de- 
fence. And as he could not think that the 
plan of the Engliſh was only to paſs the 
river Rance, in order to come at, and burn 
a few {mall veſſels that had eſcaped their 
firſt deſcent, he had them all armed, and 
diſpoſed of at proper diſtances along the 
- mouth, and up that river. 

The next ſcheme of the Engliſh was to 
ſend in the Brilliant, and two bomb-veſlels, 
to bombard a fort and the town ; but this 
plan was thought ſo hazardous, it was alſo 
dropt. Some were then of opinion, that 

the ſafeſt and belt meaſure now left was to 
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re-imbark ; but the ſhips had, upon the 
wind's coming about, been forced to weigh 
and ſtand off without the rocks: ſix or 


eight of the tranſports coutt] not now clear 


them, and ſecmed in great danger. 
The ſituation of the army was now 
none of the beſt; their ſhips were at a 
diſtance, and the troops were very ſhort in 
provilions, and the hopes of getting any, 
unleſs ſome could be brought from St. 
Briac, whither an officer was ſent in queſt 
of them. The pealants had drove away 
their cattle, and abandoned the country, ſo 
that very little was brought to the camp. 
The Commodore and Prince Edward were 
obliged to lie that night amongſt dirty 
ſtraw in a hay-loft, being not able to get 
to their ſhip. | 

The ground where the fleet lay at an- 
chor was ſo foul and rocky, that the people 
in the neighbourhood came out to ſee them 
daſh in pieces. They declared they never 
durſt anchor in that unſafe road of St. Lu- 
naire ; and were {ure our ſea officers were 
extremely uneaſy. The Commodore think- 
ing it unſafe to lie longer in this place, 
moved up the bay of St. Caſt, about three 
leagues to the weſtward. 

The deſign upon St. Malo being now 
laid aſide, it was reſolved to penetrate far- 
ther into the country, moving, however, in 
ſuch a manner as to be near the fleet, in 
caſe it ſhould be neceſſary to re-imbark. 
For this purpoſe, on the 7th, 300 greua— 
diers, with pioncers, and proper officers, 
went in ſearch of the road by which the 
army was to march, now about five leagues 
diſtant from their ſhipping in Frenaye, or 
St. Caſt's bay. | 

On Friday the 8th, in the morning, about 
eight o'clock, the whole army was formed 
in a column : however, the march was re- 
tarded by a general court-martial, and the 
difficulty of conveying the ſick to the fleet, 
for all the carriages amounted to no more 
than three ammunition waggons. Some 


parties were at the ſame time diſpatched to 
the beach, to learn from the {ea officers 


who waited there, if it would be pradti- 
| cable 


CAS 
cable to get the ſick on board, which was 
found in the affirmative. | 

About eleven o'clock the army began to 
move, preceded by 300 grenadiers of the 
line, and quarter-maſters. They travelled 
under a heavy rain the whole day, and 
through a fatiguing road, till they came to 
a church ſituated by a gut of water made 
by the tide, which they waded through 
about knee deep, and in an hour after 
came to their ground near St. Guildo. 

The grenadiers had the village of St. 
Guildo in front acroſs the river, where the 
tide flowed ſome fathoms deep in the 
channel, which was therefore fordable only 
at low water. From thence the militia, or 
gardes des cotes, with a few regulars 
amongſt them, fired ſome ſhot on the gre- 
nadiers, but did no hurt. The artillery 
which attended this march, were two field- 
pieces, with which a few ſhot were fired, 
and ſilenced the enemy for that night. 
'The rain was ſo heavy, that many of 
the ſoldiers were obliged to quit their 
tents, 

Tue intention was to paſs this water the 
next morning at fix o'clock, and every ne- 
ceſſary preparation was accordingly made; 
when, to their aitoniſhment, they found 
at that hour they had miſtaken the time of 
low water for that of high, and that they 
were {ome hours too late. The hour 
of paſſing was then fixed for the after- 
noon. : 

In the courſe of this day, the Maidſtone 
and a cutter. ſtood in cloſe by the abbey of 
St. Jagu, ſituated about half a mile from 
Guildo, on a neck of land, and environed 
on the two ſides with the tide, and deep 
water to the fea, All this day was calm, 
and it was the opinion of ſome of the ſea- 
men, that the troops could be taken on 
board at that place very ſafely, as many of 
the ſhips could ſtand in, and the boats get 
near, if nothing further on land was in 
view. Had it been reſolved to have em- 
barked here, or to have made the moſt of 
the ground, and waited for the enemy, the 


army would have had, beſides a village | 
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and intrenchments in their front, their 


frigates at hand, to have anſwered the pur- 


pole of batteries. 

The hour for paſſing the water being 
come, orders were iſſued for the troops to 
prime afreſh, and to ſee that their firelocks 


were in order, and to the grenadiers of the 


whole army to paſs the ford oppoſite ro 


the village of Guildo, from whence the 
gardes des cotes had kept firing, but with 


little or no effect all that day. The bri- 
gade of guards was to ford the river at 
the ſame time, lower down, in the face of 
the wood of Val, where they muſt land on 
a beach, within 30 or 40 yards of the 
edge of the wood, which had in it parties 
of armed peaſants and militia. | 
At four o'clock, the grenadiers of the 
guards marched to the ford, with two field- 
pieces, which they diſcharged three or 
four times. As ſoon as they entered the 
channel, the enemy, from the windows of 
the houſes and garden walls, fired upon 
them, and wounded ſeveral men ; amongſt 
the reit, Lord Frederick Cavendiſh in the 
thigh, and Captain Daniel Jones in the 
foot ; this firing continued till the grena- 
diers got into the village' and ſcoured it. 
This was not the only difficulty they had 
to contend with in the paſling this ford, 
Captain Caſwell had almoſt been loſt in a. 
quickſand ; as it was, he could not fave his 
arms. | 
Colonel Julius Cæſar, who marched at 
the head of the brigade of guards, as he 
drew near the water, obferving the advan- 
tage he ſhould give the enemy was he to 
attempt a paſlage over it in the face of the 
wood that bordered it, filed off with his 


column more to the right, by which the 
guards not only found a better ford, but 


gained the oppoſite bank without any diſ- 
turbance. The night was ſo cold to the 
troops where the army encamped, which 
was between St. Jeguhel and the wood of 
Val, eſpecially after wading the river, that 
ſome of the men were obliged to quit their 
tents, and walk about the beſt part of the 
time. 

This 
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This was the ſituation of the Englith 


army at this time: we will now turn to 
that of the encmy. 

The Duke d' Aiguillon, who was the 
Commandant, or (as we call it) the Lord 
Lieutenant for the province of Bretagne, 
having been informed by M. de la Chatre 
of the poſition of the Britiſh fleet, the de- 
fcent our troops had made, and of the 
after-movements ; upon the immediate no- 
tice, ordered the tr oops under his command 
of Bretagne, to begin their march, leaving 


however, in ſome of the principal poſts 


of that province, as many as were thought 
neceſſary. He arrived on the 8th at Lam- 
balle, a town between Breſt and St. Malo, 
about thirty-three leagues of that country 
diſtant from the former, and twelve from 
the latter, ſtanding near a river. This 
place was appointed for the aſſembling a 
party of their troops. A battalion of Vo- 
lontaires Etrangers, or foreign volunteers, 
having reached this ſpot by two forced 
marches, was fent with a ſquadron of dra- 
goons, under the command of M. le Comte 
d'Aubigny, to take poſt at Dinant, a town 
as we look to the ſea, coniiderably more 
to the right, between Lamballe and St. 
Malo, and about 8 leagues diſtant from the 


former, and between four and five from 


the latter. This place was of great con- 
ſequence, ſtanding on the river Rance, 
and commanding the paſſage over it. It 
had beſides ſome magazines of the enemy, 
and was appointed the rendezyous of one 
of their columns: it was between four or 
five leagues diſtant, and more up the coun- 
try, at this time from the Britiſh army. 
The Duke d' Aiguillon, upon advice being 
brought him of the poſition the army under 
General Bligh was in at the river on the 
right of Guildo, called Erguenon, went 
himſcif to Plancoet, a town ſtanding on 
the fame river, but a league and a half 
from the paſſage of it, higher up, with 
two {ſqnadrons of dragoons, and 800 gardes 
des cotes. He ordered M. d'Aubigny to 


proceed to Plouer, on the banks of the jj 
river Rance, ſituated about half way be- 


and camp-colourmen, 
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tween Dinant and the mouth of that river, 
with the regiment of Brie, the firſt bat- 
talion of volunteers, that of Marmande, a 


militia regiment, and three of gardes cotes, 


with two ſquadrons of dragoons. M. le 
Chevalier de Polignac was to advance with 
a detachment as far as Pleurtuit. Whilſt 
theſe troops were inclining thus to the 
right, nearer St. Malo, M. de la Chatre 
had orders to ſend out of St. Malo, the 
Chevalier de Beon, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the regiment of Boulonnois, with a de- 
tachment to march to Ploubalai, a village 


ſtanding near the edge of a little bay of 


the ſea, between the river Rance and 
Guildo, a little more than a league from 
each, to the right of the Chevalier de Po- 
lignac. The principal object of theſe dif- 
ferent detachments was to diſturb and 


| dilquiet the left of the Britiſh army. 


By theſe movements, allo the troops 
from St. Malo now formed a part of the 


column under M. d'Aubigny, M. de Beon 


occupied Ploubalai on the right by the ſea, 
M. d' Aubigny Plouet, or Plover, on the 
left up the country ; and M. Polignac's de- 
tachment advancing as far as Pleurtuit, 

on the right of Plouet, took poſſeſſion of 
the center. 

However, by the diſpoſition of the Eng- 
liſn camp at Val, Plancoet becoming un- 
covered, the third battalion of Volontaires 
Etrangers marched thither in the night. 
The Chevalier de St. Pern was detached 
alſo in the night to take poſt at St Potan, 
to watch the movements of the Engliſh 
army, to which we ſhall now return. 

On the 1oth in the morning, about fix 
o'clock, while the Britiſh army was form- 
ing to march off for Matignion, about 


three miles diſtant, and as many from St. 


Caſt, accounts were brought that the ene- 
my's advanced piquets, and ſome horſe, 
had been ſeen by the grenadiers, who 
were advancing with the quarter-maſters 
to mark out the 
zround for that night's encampment. At 
the {ſame time information was had, that 
ſome of the flanking parties had been 
heard 
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heard firing, and that ſome of the ſoldiers 
were wounded, The greateſt part of the 
army, in ſhort, marched on in full expecta- 
tion of ſeeing the enemy, who had wheeled 
oft, and every now and then only ſhewed 
themſelves. Some of the flanking parties 
fired at a lieutenant and ſix or eight men, 
who advanced too far to recomoitre, and 
killed the officer. This alarm occaſioned 
a conſiderable diſcharge of muſquetry from 
the column. As the army advanced a 
little further, a body of infantry, and a 
{quadron of horle appeared ; they ſtood a 
few ſhot from the field pieces, and after- 
wards wheeled off through Matignion. 

A dctaphment, however, was ordered 
to diſperſe the country people; for ſuch, 
by ſome, they were looked upon; they 
who had a quicker diſcernment, eſtremed 
them in a different light. Colonel VV hit- 
well Griffin declared them to be regulars, 
as he could diſcover nothing of the irre- 
gular either in their uniform or move- 
ments. 

About one o'clock a priſoner was taken, 
who belonged to one of the regiments en- 
camped in that neighbourhood, who gave 
a, lift of the names of eleven battalions, 
and two or three ſquadrons, who were 


with the Duke d'Aiguillon, at the diſtance 


of a league and a half from the army. 
About two o'clock, the ſecond battalion 
of the brigade of guards was detached to 


the bay of St. Caſt, where the fleet then 


lay, for more proviſions for the troops, 
which they were to eſcort back next day 
to the camp. The remaining part of the 


brigade marched in the rear of the line, 


through the village of Matignion, and en- 


camped on their right, leaving the ground 
unoccupied, which had been marked out 


for the Coldſtream regiment of guards. 


The grenadiers of the army were poſted | 
on the left, on the St. Malo's fide of Ma- 
tignion, ſeparated from the army by that 
village: about three o'clock certain intel- 


ligence was brought, corroborated by ſuch 
a variety of circumſtances, as made it paſt 
all coun that at leaſt 14 battalions of old 
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regiments, and 4 ſquadrons, with 12 pieces 


of cannon and ſeveral mortars, were on 
their march from Breſt, and cloſe by: a 
prieſt who had been ſent by the enemy to 
inform himſelf of the ſituation and ſtrength 
of the Britiſh army, and whom they had 
ſeized, confirmed the account, repeating 
the {ame regiments that the priſoner, and 
ſeveral others, had named, and further aſ- 
ſured the troops of what they had . been 
told by the people of Matignion, that the 
army from Granville and St. Malo was ex- 


pected that night to join the other from 


Breſt. Major- general Elliot, in the even- 
ing, at a meeting of ſome of the principal 
officers, not knowing what was in view, 
made this propoſal ; that if it was not the 
intention to fight the French army, to re- 
treat immediately, and be as expeditious 
as poſſible in the re-imbarkment. This ad- 
vice was complied with, notwithſtanding 


the opinion of thoſe who took the old re- 


giments of France for armed peaſants and 
militia, Orders were diſpatched to the 


| beach of St. Caſt, which arrived at eight 


at night, for the ſhipping to ſtand in to re- 
imbark the troops, The army received 
orders to beat the general at three, and 
march off at four; all this evening, and 


in the night, the piquets were diſturbed 


by little parties of the enemy, whoſe fires 


were lighted up within half a mile of the 


advanced piquets. If the intention was 


not to fight the enemy (and by the very 


few held-pieces they had with them, the 
contrary is {carce to be ſuppoſed) this was 
the moſt wholeſome advice that could have 

been given ; for on this very day about 
noon, the French, under d'Aubigny ard 
la Chatre, conſiſting of about 3ooo men, 
paſſed the river Erguenon at the ſame 
paſſage of Guildo. The Duke d'Aiguillon, 
with whom this column was not yet 
joined, had with him the main body of 
the army. D'Aubigny, in order to join 
him, would have repaſſed this water, but 
the tide being up, was prevented ; he was 
then obliged to traverſe the country thro? 

other difficult and intricate roads; and by 
this 
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this means (being among friends) they fell 
in with the vanguard of the Duke's army 
at ten v'clock at night. 

The regiments of Bourbon, Briflac, Breſſe, 
and Quercy, having reached Lamballe the 
evening before, advanced to Henan, a 
league from Matignion; M. de Balleroy 
had the command of theſe troops, with 
two ſquadrons of dragoons. The ſecond 
battalion of Penthievre came trom Jugon 
to Plancoet. M. d' Aubigny palling Guildo, 
joined his corps to that of M. de la Chatre, 
who conducted from St, Malo the regi- 

ment de Boulonnois, the battalion of Fon- 
tenai-le-Comte, and two of gardes cotes 
militia, About noon the Duke d'Aiguillon 
came from Henan, with a great detach- 
ment, towards Matignion, to reconnoitre 
the poſition of General Bligh's army, which 
he found too advantageous to think of at- 
tacking ; upon this he determined to in- 
cline by their left, and march towards St. 
Potan, where the Marquis de Broc was 
eſtabliſhed with eight companies of grena- 
diers, twelve piquets, and 200 dragoons. 
M. d'Aubigny, with his corps, was ſtation- 
ed upon the right of the village; the reſt 
of the troops were eſtabliſhed at Pleudu- 
no, except a part of the regiment Royal 
des Vaiſſeaux, which did not arrive till 
night, when it brought with it a diviſion 
of artillery. 

The whole French army now might be 
ſaid to be joined, and on the ſame fide of 
the river as the Engliſh. They were in 
a good regular poſition; to form which, 
they ſeem to have fallen a little back, 
eſpecially their right wing: M. de Broc 
was the moſt advanced to the Engliſh army 
at St. Potan, a little more than a league 
diſtance : D'Aubigny was upon his right, 
and the reſt of the troops were on the 
right of D'Aubigny, at Pleuduno, a place 
on the river Erguenon, and juſt by Plan- 
coet, about three leagues from Matig- 
nion; which at this time was the greateſt 
diſtance between any diviſion of the French 
troops and the Engliſh army. It was M. 
de Broc's bulineſs during this night, to 
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diſturb and diſquiet as much as poſſible 
the advanced poſts of General Bligh's army, 


and watch ſtrictly all their movements. 
We have now lecen the ſituation of the 


two armies the night before the combat, 


The advanced parties were ſo near, as to 
diſconcert one another very much. The 
Engliſh army, from having been invaders, 
were in effect reduced to the neceſlity of 
being invaded, 

Their advanced piquets were not ſuſfer- 
ed to reſt quiet; it was M. Broc's buſineſs, 
who was ſtationed at St. Potan for the 
purpoſe, with the molt advanced part of 
the enemy, to beat up their quarters this 
night. 

In this anden at the appointed hour 
on the eleventh of September, the gene- 
ral, according to order, was beat in the 
Britiſh camp, upon which their piquets 
came in. The grenadiers of the army, 


under Colonel Griffin, having been oed, 


from the continual alarms given by their 
out-poſts, to lie on their arms, thought it 
unneceſſary for them to beat the general: 
indeed they looked upon it to be the moſt 
prudent meaſure, as the plan now was to 
retreat from, an enemy near at hand, to 
march off as ſilently as poſſible. 

The army began to move at day-break 
in one column, with the grenadiers in the 
rear. Captain William Wynyard com- 
manded the {mall party which made the 
rear of the whole army. He was after 

wards ordered by Colonel Griffin, to in- 
cline a little to the right, that his com- 
mand might become a flanking party, as 
well as the rear guard. Captain George 
Bridgeman marched in a parallel line with 
him, with another party for the ſame pur- 
poſe on the left. This alteration in the 
rear was very neceſſary, becauſe the army, 
in order to reach the bay of St. Caſt, was 
obliged to return through Matignion, in 
effect to come a little back again, only in- 
clining down as faſt as the road would ad- 
mit to the ſea. Though the diſtance of 
this march did not exceed three miles, the 


halts and interruptions occaſioned by bad 
roads, 
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roads, were ſo frequent, that the army did 
not arrive on the beach till near nine 
o'clock. The French having all the inha- 
bitants of the country their friends, found 
out a ſhorter way, and bore quicker down 
to their right, by which means, by the 
time Captain Wynyard's party was got a 
mile on their march, the advanced party 
of the enemy appeared from an orchard, 
and fired upon them. Captain Wynyard 
immediately faced the enemy, and returned 
the compliment with great ſpirit. 
enemy did not choole to advance ; no con- 
ſiderable body appeared until the troops 
had rcached the ſhore. The embarkation 
was immediately begun; but by a kind of 
obſtinacy in ſome officers, the boats were 
rowed too far a-head in queſt of their 
reſpective ſhips, when at ſuch a critical 
time, they ſhould have been embarked in 
thoſe neareſt at hand. The tranſport boats 
did not return with that regularity or 
punctuality which was requiſite; and 
when they. came, ſome were employed in 
carrying off horſes and cows, inſtead of 
men, notwithſtanding all the attention and 
authority of the ſea officers, who behaved 
with great conduct and moderation. The 


ſmall ſhips and bomb-ketches ranged in 
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ſhore, to cover the embarkation ; and it 
would have been well judged to have 
had all the cutters and ſmall craft brought 
in towards the beach. The enemy firſt 
appeared by a windmill to the left as we 
fronted them, and played upon our troops, 
all the time of their embarkation, with 
their artillery. 
Their movements and diſpoſition were 
as follow : 4 

On the 11th in the morning, M, de Broc 
informed the Duke d'Aiguillon, that the 
Britiſh army had began their retreat, and 
were making preparations for their re- im- 
barkment in the bay of St. Caſt. Upon 
this intelligence, the enemy, who was al- 
ready in motion, redoubled their march, 
and haſtened with all the diligence poſſible 
to the heights of St. Caſt. The Duke d'Ai- 
guillon arrived there with the dragoons 

Nous. XIII. ; 


The | 


| 


| 
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a-gallop, which he diſmounted, the ground 


not being proper for the ſervice of cavalry. 


During this, M. de Broc followed with his 
detachment, and examined the movements 
of the Engliſh. It was about nine o'clock 


when the dragoons firſt came to the height; 


the Engliſh fleet appeared to the enemy in 
a line, and their boats were buſy in the 
re-imbarking the troops, which were in 
order of battle on the beach, at the bot- 
tom of the bay, behind ſome ſand,-hills. 


'Theenemy'sinfantry ſoon followed their 


dragoons, and ſhewed themſelves from the 
hills. The Duke d'Aiguillon having re- 


connoitered the different paſſages, by 


which his troops could deſcend to the at- 
tack, made his diſpoſitions. 
de Balleroy, with the regiments of Bour- 


bon, Briſſac, Breſſe, and Quercy, was to 


make his entrance (looking from the ſhore 


to the ſea) by the right: M. d'Aubigny 


with the regiments of Boulonnois, Brie, 
and the battalions of Fontenai- le-Comte, 
of Marmande, and the firſt of des Volon- 
taires Etrangers, by the left. M. de Broc 
had orders to march with his detachment 
ſtraight to the center of the Engliſh army. 


The Chevalier de S. Pern was kept in re- 


ſerve with the ſecond battalion of Pen- 


thievre, and the third des Volontaires 


Etrangers. The Marquis de la Chatre 
not being confined to any column, carried 
himſelf equally through the whole. Whilſt 
theſe diſpoſitions were making, which 
were done with as much expedition as 
poſſible, M. de Villepatour brought up the 
artillery from Breſt, and M. de Urtuby 
that from St. Malo : they were planted in 


a battery below a mill, between the right 
and center of their army. The column on 


their left, about half an hour after eleven, 
were the firſt that came down the hill and 
ſhewed themſelves on the beach, headed 
by 50 grenadier volunteers des Volontaires 


Etrangers, followed by the grenadiers of 


Boulonnois and Brie. They began to 


march down, partly covered by a hollow 
way on their left: their deſign was to gain 
a wood, where they might form and ex- 
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tend themſUlves along the front of the 
army, then to advance forward under ſhel- 
ter of the fand-hills, which favoured them 
greatly. They were no ſooner in motion 
than the ſhipping began to play upon them 
with cannon and mortars, which produced 
great confuſion. Their line of march 


down the hill was much ſtaggered ; and 


continued ſome time in ſuſpenſe. All the 
grenadiers of the Britith army, and a few 
companies of the firſt regiment of guards, 
remained on ſhore, making about 1500 
men, under the command of Major-Gene- 


ral Drury; who ſeeing the enemy advance, 


ordered them to face, and march behind a 


bank that covered them; but at the {ame 


time from its floping poſition, rendered 
the rear ranks incapable of acting. At a 
moderate diſtance from theſe ſand-hills, 
was the mouth of the lane or defile at the 
bottom of the hill, from whence the ene- 
my now began to come out ; they endea- 


voured to gain, as faſt as poſitble, theſe 


little heights. The grenadiers of the 
guards upon the right, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clavering, faced this 
lane, and beat them off as faſt as they at- 
tempted to come on. Indeed Colonel Cla- 
vering ſhewed here great compoſure and 


ſteadineſs, conſidering what a forlorn hope 


they were become. The enemy made ſe- 
veral efforts of this ſort, in which they 
ſuffered extremely from the muſquetry of 
the grenadiers, At laſt one of their officers, 
quicker ſighted than the reſt, perceiving 
theſe fruitleſs and bloody attempts, pulled 
off his hat, and waved it to his comrades, 
and inſtead of troubling himſelf with the 
{and-bank, turned ſhort to the right, and 
run along the ſhore behindit ; the enemy fol- 
lowed him immediately, which gave li- 


berty to the crowds that came down the 


hill to extricate themſelves from the de- 
file, and form an extended line along the 
beach, oppoſite our army: this officer was 
killed, who thus led this firit column, 
which was followed by two others with 
great ſpirit and valour. This ſmall rem- 


nant of the Britiſh army was drawn up on 
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uneven ground, and began now with an 


irregular fire from right to left; this was 
returned by the enemy, and the engage- 
ment continued for ſome time with Joubt- 
ful ſucceſs. The French having ſuch a 
great {ſuperiority in number, the Englifh 
troops were in danger of being ſurrounded. 
and cut in pieces. It was propofed to Ge- 
neral Drury, that they ſhould retreat along 
the beach towards a rock on their left. In 
this march, their flanks might have been 
ſecured on one fide by an intrenchment, 

and on the other by the ſea ; and the ene- 
my in purſuing them, would have been 
expoſed to the whole fire of the ſhipping, 
which, in all likelihood, they would have 

found difficult to have borne. No pro- 
ſpect of victory, or even eſcape remained, 

except by boats. Sir John Armitage was 
ſhot through the head in the beginning of 
the action; many of the officers fell, and 
a great number of men were ſlain. At 
length their ammunition, which was far 
from being complete, began to fail : they 
were ſeized with a panic; they faultered, 
they broke, and fled in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion ; ſome ran to the ſea, and endeavoured 
to fave their lives by ſwimming towards 
the boats, which were ordered to give 

them all poſſible aſſiſtance. General Drury 
being wounded took to the fea, where he 
periſhed, and this was the fate of a great 
number. The enemy no ſooner perceived 
our troops give way, than they purſued 
them, though in an irregular manuer, and 
a conſiderable ſlanghter enſued. Our men 
were killed both on ſhore and in the water, 
and many in ſwimming loſt their lives 
by the ſhot and ſhells thrown from the 
French cannon and mortars for that pur- 
poſe, as well as to fink the boats, one of 
which was deſtroyed. The laughter 
would not have been ſo great, had not the 
frigates continued to fire occaſionally on 
the enemy. Theſe being ſilenced by a 
' ſignal from the Commodore, the French 
officers and ſoldiers exhibited a noble in- 
{tance of humanity and moderation, in 


giving * quarter and protection 
to 


— 
i 
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to the conquered. Some hundreds of our 
men, inſtead of throwing themiulves into 
the ſea, more witely retired to the rock 
on the left, where they made a ſtand, ex- 
hautted their ammunition, and then fur— 
rendered at diſcretion. Our loſs on this 
unfortunate occaſion, amounted to about 
7090 choice troops killed, wounded, and 
taken pritoners ; nor was this little advan- 
tage cheaply purchaſcd by the cnemy, 
The ſhot from the frigates, and the fhells 
from the ketches, as the enemy marched 
down the hill, did confiderable miſchief 
among them; and the fire of our troops 
had fo great an effect, that their loſs could 
not be inferior to that of the Engliſh, 
though they eadeavoured as much as they 
could to leſſen it. 

Commodore Lord Home, perceiving the 
ſailors in the boats were a little ſtaggered 
by the enemy's fire, ordered himſelf to be 
rowed in his own boat, and brought off 
as many men as it would carry, which 
was the laſt that came from the thore. 

The action was very warm for the time 
it laſted, conſidering tlie great diſpropor- 
tion of numbers between the Engliſh and 
French: out of the former that were on 
the beach, half were either killed, wound- 
ed, or taken priſoners. 

The principal oſſicers among the French 
that ſuffered, were the Chevalier de Red- 
mont, Mar echal de Camp, Quarter-Maſter- 
General ; Marquis de la Chatre, Brigadier, 
and Commandant of Upper Bretagne; the 
Chevalier de la Tour d'Anvergne, Colonel 
of the regiment of Boulonnois; the Che- 
valier de Polignac, Colonel of the regi- 
ment of Brie; Marquis de Montaigu ; 
Marquis de Cuce; M. de la Bretonniere, 
Governor of Dinant theſe were wounded, 
with 50 more of lower rank. They nad 
alſo ſeven killed on the ſpot, though none 
of high rank. The regiments of infantry 
that came from Breſt, were Bourbonnais, 
Royal-Vaiſſeaux, Briſſac, Breſſe, Quercy, 
 Penthievre, Volontaires Etrangers, and 


Brie, with two ſquadrons of dragoons, 
artars. Mot 


cight cannon, and as mully in 


L 
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with the Spaniards, 
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of theſe regiments had two battalions ; 


wherctorc, 


militia, and gardes des cotes, from both 
Breſt and St. Malo, the French muft have 


had in the field a very conſiderable body 


of men. The nobleſſe and gentry of Bre- 
tagne, gave, upon this occaſion, 
proots of their valour and zeal for the ſer- 
vice cf their king. Numbers of them re- 
paired to St. Malo upon the appearance of 


the Engliſh fleet, and entered as volunteers, 


at the head of the grenadiers of Boulon- 
nols, with which they marched out of that 
town, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
combat ; as did a great many others, who 
joined the Duke d*Aiguillon's army on that 
and the preceding day. 

This affair diſpirited the people of Eng- 
land, and elated the people of France, far 
more than one of {uch little conſequence 
ought to have done. It was, we lee, no 
more than cutting off a rear guard. But 
the French, indeed, had reaſon to magnify 
our lots, and they did it greatly. Some 
of their accounts ſaid, of the Engliſh were 
killed 1600 of their ſide, not 150. This 
they did in order to conſole their people; 
who had ſeen their trade ſuffer ſo much; 
and their country ſo often inſulted with 
impunity. 

CASAL, SIEGE or. The capital of a ter- 
ritory called Caſateſco, and of the whole 
duchy of Montterrat, in the principality 
of Piedmont, in Upper Italy. It lies 48 
miles eaſt from Turin, and is ſituated on 
the Po. In the year 1640, the French 
being in poſlctlion of this place, and at war 
the latter laid ſiege 


to it. The Marquis de Leganez com- 


manded thcir army, which, on this enter- 


prize, amounted to 12,000 foot, and 3000 
horſe, When the French General, Count 
d' Harcourt, heared that Caſal was beſieged, 


he mare, to its relief, with 7000 foot, 


and 3000 horſe; and on the 24th day of 
April, he attacked the Spanifh lines with 
incredible fury : the enemy were unable 
to withſtand the ſhock ; they fled with 

O0 2 the 


when joined with the regi- 
ments that came from St, Malo, and the 


great 
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the greateſt precipitation, ſuffering the 
French to maſlacre them, almoſt without 


reſiſtance. They are ſaid to have had 


5000 men killed, and their whole camp 
taken: Leganez was not even able to fave 
his own private papers. Bur in the year 
1652, the Spaniards had better fortune, 
for they took the city without either 
much trouble or loſs. However, in the 
year 1681, the French purchaſed it for 


J,. ooo, ooo of livres. 


Another ſiege was undertaken by the 
Confederates in the year 1694. At the 
beginning of the year, a council of war 
was held at Turin, by the Duke of Savoy, 
the Marquis of Leganez, Lord Galway, 
&c. on the ffbject of beſieging Caſal. 


The generals being unanimouſly agreed, 
in the month of March the city was in- 


veſted in form by Prince Eugene, with 
6000 Imperialiſts, and as many Spaniards 
and Piedmonteſe, and every thing was 


ready to open the trenches by the begin- 


ning of April; but on the 7th of that 


month, as ſoon as they began to work on 


the approaches, there fell ſuch a prodigious 


quantity of ſnow, that the cold was as in- 


ſupportable as if it had been the depth of 


winter. Nothing could prove more fatal 
to the troops in the camp, where the, ſnow 
lay 10 or 12 feet deep; it was therefore 


thought moſt adviſeable to ſend them back 
to their quarters. 

During theſe n en there 8 a 
diſpute amongſt the generals, concerning 
who ſhould be entitled to that fortreſs, in 
cale they became maſters of it. Spain and 
the Emperor put in their reſpective claims; 
the Duke of Savoy, who had no pretenſion 
of his own, did not endeavour to reconcile 
thoſe contending powers, as he had private 
views for wiſhing that it might not fall into 
either of their hands: his Royal Highneſs 


therefore declared, that he was much more 


inclined to lay ſiege to Pignerol, which 
place, if he recovered it, would remain 
his own without any diſpute. M. de Ca- 
tinant took the advantage of this quarrel 
to keep off the ſiege, ſince he was not in a 
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capacity to obſtruct it; he perceived that 


the Duke of Savoy acted againſt his incli- 
nations, and therefore privately offered him 
a conſiderable ſum of money, in caſe he 
would decline the project. His Royal High- 
neſs, however, refuling to take it, the Mare- 
chal made a ſecond pr opolition, which was 
to reſtore the place to the Duke of Mau- 
tua entirely demoliſhed, The Duke, per- 
ſuaded that the Imperialiſts would keep it 
for themſelves, and being unwilling to have 
ſuch formidable neighbours on his fron- 


tiers, embraced this new ſcheme ; but as 


it was neceſſary to conceal this new pro- 
ject from the other generals, it was agreed, 
that his Royal Highneſs ſhould lay ſiege to 
it in form, and that as ſoon as he had car- 
ried on the works to a ſufhcient pitch, and 
lodged themſelves on the glacis, the Mar- 


quis de Crenan, who was Governor of the 


place, ſhould beat a parley, and deliver up 
the fortreſs on the conditions ſtipulated be- 
tween the Duke and the Marechal. M. de 
Crenan, a very vigilant officer, determined 
to maintain that reputation in the defence 
of Caſal, which he had before acquired 
during the blockade : he ordered all the 
houſes round it to be demoliſhed, all the 
riſing grounds to be levelled, the hedges to 
be cut and the ditches to be filled up, that 
nothing might obſtruct the fire of his ar- 
tillery. 

The troops of the Allies arrived before 
the place on the 25th of June; they formed 
two attacks, one on the baſtion of the cita- 
del, over againſt the city ; the other againſt 
the wall of communication between the 
city and the citadel; the latter was in- 
truſted to the Italians, and the foreign 
troops, with thoſe of his Royal Highncis, 
were ordered for the firſt attack. The 
approaches were carried on ſo far the firſt 
night, that they reached within about 100 
yards of the citadel] ; and the troops were 
fo ſanguine as to take a redoubt there 


| ſword in hand. The Imperialiſts that very 
night erected a parallel on each fide of the 


redoubt, of which they had made them- 


ſelves maſters. The works were carried 


forwards 


UG AS 


forwards 200 yards on the right fide, and 
100 on the left. On the 27th, the regi- 
ments of Savoy, Galway, Montſerrat, and 
Saconal, under the command of Prince 
Eugene, mounted the trenches, and the 
parallel on the left was carried forwards 

about 200 yards, and that on the right 400, 
At the ſame time a battery was erected, 
with 20 pieces of canuon in the middle of 
it, On the 28th, Prince Eugene was re- 
lieved by Prince Charles of Brandenburgh, 
who mounted the trenches at the head of 
his troops, carried the parallel ſtill 300 
yards forwarder on the right, and com- 
pleted the works that had been begun on 
the 3oth. The Marquis de Paelle mounted 
the trenches, with the regiment of guards 
belonging to his Royal Highneſs, and ſome 
other Piedmonteſe troops, and carried them 
on ſo far, that they came within 1 50 yar ds 
of the palliſades. 

The trenches oppoſite to the city were 
opened the ſame night by the Spaniards 
with ſome ſucceſs; and on the 4th of July 
all the works were completed; a redoubt 


likewiſe was erected at the head of two. 


branches, and at the fame time a parallel 
line : there was another redoubt on the 
other fide the Po, over againſt the city, 
where they made two aflaults without 
taking it. The Marquis de Crenan, con- 
ſidering that the troops which defended it 
were unable to maintain a third, made 
them croſs the Po again. On the 5th, the 
Piedmonteſe troops, at the attack of his 
Royal Highneſs, battered the city with good 
ſucceſs: they made themſelves maſters of a 
{econd redoubt, and proceeded ſo far as to 
take poſſeſſion of a half-moon ; the conſe- 
quences whereof were, that the beſieged 
abandoned the counterſcarp and the co- 
vered way: afterwards they ſprang two 
mines, which anſwered their expectations, 
and deſtroyed the French abundance of 
men. On the 6th the works were carried 
on ſo forward on all ſides, that they came 
within 30 yards of the glacis : the Spa- 
niards at the ſame time played off 10 mor- 
tar pieces, worked hard at a battery of 
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36 pieces of cannon, and carried on their 


trenches even to the baſtion of the city, 


over againſt the citadel. All matters were 
thus far carried forward, without any con- 
ſiderable loſs to the Allies. On the 8th they 
polted themſelves on the glacis of the 
counterſcarp, on the ſide of the citadel, and 
erected batteries to make a breach. Next 


day the Marquis de Crenan, deſpairing of 


any {uccours, did not think proper to ſtand 
it out to the laſt extremity, and therefore 
beat a parley. The capitulation was ſigned 
the 11th of July, 1695, the moſt material 


articles whereof were; that the fortifica- 


tions of the city ſhould be levelled with 
the ground; that neither one fide nor 


the other ſhould ever attempt to repair 


them ; that the Allies ſhould demoliſh the 
outworks at their own expence, and the 
King of France ſhould defray the charge of 
thoſe of the city ; that the garriſon ſhould 
continue in the place till the entire demo- 
lition of it; and that the Marquis de Cre- 
nan ſhould have liberty to carry off all 
ſuch money and papers as belonged to his 
Majeſty. 
The loſs of Caſal was, on many accounts 
a matter of great concern to the French 
King, eſpecially as it deprived him of a 
key, whereby he had acceſs to all the 
the Princes of Italy. In order to ſtifle as 
much as poſſible their regret on this occa- 
fon, the French gave out, that they had 
not ſurrendered it up to the Allies, but that 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, out of a prin- 
ciple of generoſity, had thought fit to re- 
ſtore it to the original proprietor ; that the 
works of that fortreſs being demoliſhed, 
the Allies had no'room to boaſt of their. 
conquelit, ſince they could reap no advan- 
tage from it. Every body, however, was 
convinced of the contrary ; beeauſe not 
only the Duke of Savoy was by that means 
frec from all apprehenſions of the French, 
but the repoſe of all Italy was likewiſe ſe- 
cured. Prince Eugene, who commanded 
the Imperialiits, and by his vigilance con- 
tributed much to the reduction of Caſal, 
would willingly. have preferved the forti- 
fications, 
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fications, to have made it a place of arms 


Y 
tor his Imperial Majeſty ; but the Spaniards 
oppoling this, Eugene was odiiged to fub- 
mitz after which he zealoutt 7 intiſted upon 
the immediate evacuation of the tawn „ and 
the performance of all the other condi- 
tions, which the Marquis de Crenan would 


the place on the 18th of September, and 
marched to Pignerol with his garriſon. 
There were found 70 pieces of cannon 
planted in the city ; 23 more, and a mor- 
tar- piece, in the caitle ; 120 cannon, and 9 
mortar pieces, in the citadel. In the ma- 
gazines were Fo, ooo cannon-balls, 5000 
muſquets and other fire-arms, 80,000 pound 
of lead bombs, a prodigious quantity of 
match, and other implements of war; 
8000 tacks of corn, 2000 of wheat, 200 
of rice, large heaps of peas, beans, ſalt- 
meat, beer, brandy, and other proviſions. 


Two thirds of the artillery fell to the 
Duke of Savoy, the remaining third to the 


Spaniards, and the Imperialiits had all the 
proviſions. The Margrave of Branden- 


burgh, brother to the Elector, was killed | 


ip this ſiege. 

CASSANO, BATTLE Ar. A ſmall town of 
the Milaneſe, in Upper Italy: it is ſituated 
on the Adda, from which river, in the 
neighbourhood, run two canals, the one of 
which goes into the Lambro, and the other 
into the Serio; it lies 12 miles eaſt from 
Milan. This battle was fought in the 
year 1705, between the Allies and the 
French ; the former commanded by Prince 
Eugene, and the latter by the Duke de 
Vendome. Eugene having received ad- 
vice that a detachment of the enemy was 
on that fide the Adda oppolite to Caſſano, 
having that river in their rear, and a canal 
in their front, his Highneſs reſolved to at- 
tack them before they were joined by the 
Duke of Vendome, with the reſt of the 


forces. Accordingly he marched, and be- 


gan the attack a little before two in the 
afternoon, which was performed with ſo 


much bravery, that he drove the enemy 


into the water, and — a bridge on the 


That Gover nor left 


| 
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canal Ritorta; ng of his battalions paſced 
over this bridge, and others waded the 

canal up to their noel ; but the enemy 
rallying, and the arms and ammunition cr 
the Imperialiſts being wet, they were 
forced to repaſs the bridge; they regained 
it a ſecond time, and drove the left of the 
enemy over the Adda, their dragoons quit- 
ting their horſes to defend the works 
which covered their bridge. The attack 


| was very briſk on the Germans' left, and 
they beat the enemy over one canal ; but 


a ſecond, which covered their front, pr oved 
impaſſable. The Imperialiits continued on 
the field of battle after the fight three 
hours, though they were cexpoled to the 
fire of the enemy from the hcad of their 


bridge, and their works at Caſſano; they 


then marched to Treviglio. Count Lein- 
ingen, General of the cavalry, was killed 
in this action; Prince Eugene received a 
ſlight ſhot behind the right car; Count 
Reventlau, Prince Joſeph of Lorrain, and 
Prince Alexander of Wirtenberg, were 
wounded. 

It was owing to the Duke of V endome, 
who came up with all his army, contrary 
to Prince Eugene's expectation, that the 
battalions which had paſſed the canal were 
repulſed ; and when they rallied again, ſe- 
conded by a greater number of troops, and 
charged the French with to much valour, 
they forced them to repaſs the Adda. Ihe 
bridge over this river not being large 
enough for the vaſt numbers that fied, the 
regiment of Milan, one French regiment, 
and part of that of Boneſan, threw them- 
ſelves into the river, and a great many of 
them were drowned. There were countcd 
upon the field of battle 7800 ſlain on bot! 
ſides; among whom, beſides the Count de 
Leiningen, were 5 lieutenant colonels, 
18 captains, and 0 other ſubaltern officers. 
The Imperialiſts, upon making a review ot 
their army, found that they wanted 2456 
men, either killed or made priſoners; in- 
ſomuch that their loſs was much inferior 
to that of the French: they had a great 
many men wounded, but moſt of them 

lightly. 
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flightly. They made priſoners 2 briga- 
diers, 3 colonels, ſeveral other officers, and 
573 common ſoldiers: they likewite took a 
great many ſtandards and colours, with 
three pieces of cannon, and a large quan- 
tity of baggage : but they could not poſ- 


{ibly carry all off, partly for want of horſes, 


and partly becaule of the enemy's continual 
fring. Prince Eugene cauſed public re- 
joicings to be made through his army for 


| his victory, 


CASSEL, SIEGE OF, IN 1761. The ca- 


pital of the Langravate of Heſſe-Caſſel, in 


the circle of the Lower Rhine, Germany, 
The French being in poffeffion of this 
place, the Allies found it would be impol- 
{ible to keep their ground in the Landgra-— 
vate if they were not driven out; and the 
fruits of the victory at Langen Saltza, 
would be -entirely loſt. The French 
knowing the value of this place, had left 
the Count de Broglio to guard it with 17 
battalions. Nevertheleſs it was determi- 
ned to undertake the ſiege. The Prince of 
Brunſwick having drove Broglio out of Heſſe 
as far as Frankfort, poſted himſelf ſo ad- 


vantageouſly, as to be able to cover the 


ſiege, and watch the motions of the French 


army. The trenches were opened the 1{t 


of March, under the direction of Count la 
J. ippe Schaumberg, reputed one of the 
ableſt engineers in Europe. But this city 


was too important an object to be neglected 


by Broglio, who calily foreſaw that Got- 
tingen mult fall after it; and the loſs of 


theſe two garriſons would have been of 


worſe tendency than loling a battle. With 
this view, Broglio called in his detach- 
ments, which formed an army two power- 
ful to be refifted by the Allies; and 
marching without delay, on the 21ſt of 
March, at half an hour paſt three in the 
afternoon, he cauſed the troops under the 
Hereditary Prince to be attacked near the 
village of Stangerode, by a corps com- 
manded by Baron Cleſſen. The attack 
was begun by the dragoons, the firſt ſhock 
of which, broke the allied infantry, -con- 


ſiſting of nine regiments of Hanoverians, 
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Heſſians, and Brunſwickers : and the French 


puſhed their advantage with fach ſucceſs, 


that they entirely routed the Hereditary 
Prince, taking 2000 of his men, 13 colours, 
1 ſtandard, and 12 pieces of cannon, wich 
the ſmall loſs of about 100 men. | 

The Allies after this unfortunate affair 
were obliged to retire from al: the places 
they had lately taken poſſeiſion of, allo to 
raiſe the ſiege of Caſſel: by which means 
the French were left the entire poſteffion 
of the Langravate of Heſſe-Caſſel, and 
thereby a free paſlage into Hanover. 

This city had changed maſters ſeveral] 
times during the war, but never ſtood a 
ſiege before this. | | 

CASSIMBUZAR, FORTRESS OF, TAKEN 


IN 1755. It is ſituated on an iſland in the 


river Ganges, in the kingdom of Bengal ; 
and was taken by Surajah Dowlah, Nabob 
of that kingdom, by ſtratagem, previous 
to his taking Calcutta, in the following 
manner. Pretending he had been treated 
diſreſpectfully by Governor Drake, on ac- 
count of ſome duties, he took the field 
with 60,000 men, and between 300 and 
400 elephants. A detachment of about 


609 men, he ſent to reduce this place; 
but expecting an obſtinate reſiſtance, he 


propoſed a truce, having firſt ordered 
20,000 men to join the 600. Inveigling 
Mr. Watts, the chief of the factory, to his 


tent, under promiſe of fafe conduct, he no. 


ſooner had him in his power, than he obli- 
ged him by threats, to ſign an acknow- 


ledgement for a large ſum of money, and 


to ſend for Meſſrs. Collet and Batſon, two 
of the council. 'This being complied with, 
he detained Watts and Batſon, and ſent 
Collet to prevail on the fort to ſurrender, 
threatening deſtruction to all, if he ſhould 
take the place by ſtorm. The ſurrender 
of the fort was warmly oppoſed by ſome ; 
but the majority of the people being for 


it, the place was delivered up on the 4th. 


of June. Having thus got poſſeſſion, every 
thing was plandered, even to the wearing 
apparel; and a few days after, ſent the 
Europeans to Muxadabad, his capital, 


Where 
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where they were confined in different pri- 
ſons and dungeons. | 

CAS'TILLON, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. 
A ſmall town of Lower Pcrigord in Gui- 
enne Proper, in France, ſituated 18 miles 
caſt from Bourdeaux. In the year 1452, 
a diſpute ariſing between Charles VII. 
King of France, and the Dauphin his ſon, 
the father reſolved to chaſtiſe him, for 
having ſhewn a contempt of his character 
and authority ; and for this purpoſe he 
drew his army out of Guienne. "The Gaſ- 
cons had acknowledged the French domi- 
nion, for no other reaſon than that of being 
left deſtitute of reſource by the Engliſh ; 
and the army of Charles had no ſooner 
quitted Guienne, than the nobility, in con- 
cert with the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, 
reſolved to recal their ancient maſters. 
For this purpole they ſent deputies to Lon- 
don, and the Queen and council deliberated 
upon their propoſals, which they approved. 
They concluded that the ſucceſs of ſuch 
an enterprize, would raiſe their credit 
among the people, at that time greatly im- 
paired by the commotions of the kingdom; 
and they determined to ſend over a body 
of forces, under the command of the re- 
nowned Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, who 
had lately returned from a voyage to Italy. 
Though he was now 8o years of age, he 
engaged in the ſervice with his uſual ala- 
crity, and immediately embarked with 700 
men at arms, leaving the reſt of the troops 
deſtined for that expedition, to follow 
with the firſt opportunity. He landed at 
Bourdeaux on the 21ſt day of October, 
and next day being introduced into that 
city by the burghers, ſurpriſed and took the 
greater part of the French garriſon. Being 
joined in a few days by the reſt of the 
troops from England, he took the field at 
the head of 7000 men, reduced Fronſac 
and Caſtillon, together with ſome other 
places, before he was obliged to put his 
troops into winter quarters. 

Charles was at Lyons when he received 
the diſagreeable news of Talbot's arrival 


| 


for this purpoſe, 


and progreſs ; and immediately altered his 


＋ 


A 
reſolution with regard to the Dauphin, 
that he might nnite all his endeavours for 
the preſervation of Guienne. He reſolved 
to ſend all his forces into that country in 
the ſpring, and in the meantime detached 
a body of 10,000 men, under the command 
of Chabanes, and the Count de Penthievre; 
who arriving in Saintonge, inveſted Cha- 
lain and Caſtillon, While the Count of 
Clermont followed with the reſt of the 
army. Chabanes having reduced Chalain 
in the beginning of june, 1453, joined 
Penthievre before Caſtillon, which con- 
tinued to make a vigorous defence; and 
the dread of Talbot's valour and experi- 
ence, induced them to fortify their camp 
with lines, palliſades, and artillery. The 
Earl of Shrewſbury remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bourdeaux with $000 or 7000 
men, and wavered in his reſolutions. He 
ardently wiſhed to relieve the place, but 
was apprehenſive of finding it impracti- 
cable, conſidering the ſtrength of the 
French camp, and the ſuperiority of their 
numbers. On the other hand, knowing 
that the Count of Clermont was on his 
march, he thought there was a neceſſity 
for ſtriking ſome deſperate blow, before 
the arrival of that general, otherwiſe he 
ſhould never have an opportunity of acting 


with any proſpect of ſucceſF againſt their 


united efforts. This conſideration deter- 
mined him to hazard an attack againſt the 
two officers employed in the ſiege of Caſ- 
tillon, and he forthwith began his march 
He at once defeated a 
body of 4000 men, commanded by Cha- 
banes, on the outſide of the intrenchments, 
and in ſpite of the cannon of the enemy, 
which deſtroyed the Engliſh in heaps, he 
charged the lines with ſuch amazing impe- 
tuoſity, that they would certainly have 
been forced, had not a body of cavalry 
quitted the intrenchments at a different 
place, and fallen upon the rear of the Eng- 
liſh, who now found themſelves ſurrounded 
on all ſides, and expoſed to the fire of a 
very numerous train of artillery. Shrewſ- 
bury, though overwhelmed with old age, 
| | | behaved 
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behaved with all the vigour and activity j to relieve it. He began his march from 


of youth; and his ſon, the Lord L'Iſle, ap- 


proved himſelf worthy of ſuch a valiant 


father. But all their efforts proved inef- 
fectual; 
vin ſcorned to outlive his diſgrace. 
He conjured his ſon to retire, while yet 
there was a pollibility of eſcaping, that he 
might reſerve his courage for the occaſions 
of his country. But that gallant youth 
diſdained the thoughts of leaving his fa- 
ther in the power of his enemies, and de- 
clared that as they had fought, they would 
fall together. They accordingly ruſhed 
into the thickeſt of the battle, where the 
Earls horſe being killed by a cannon ball, 
he fell to the ground, and as he lay, was 
transfixed by a bayonet ; while the Lord 
L'ifle loſt his life in attempting to ſave that 
of his parent. The Engliſh were ſo diſ- 
couraged with the fate of this renowned 
chief, that they betook themſelves to flight, 
leaving 1200 of their fellow ſoldiers dead 
on the field of battle; and the Lord Mou- 
lines, with about 200 officers and ſoldiers, 
were taken priſoners. This defeat was 
attended with the ſurrender of Caſtillon, 
and the arrival of the Count de Clermont: 
then Charles himſelf repairing to the camp, 
{oon made an entire conquelt of Guienne. 
CAS'TLE-"'TOVVN, AcT1oN or, in Ame- 
rica, 1777. See SKEENESBOROUGH. 
CATWA. A fort ſituated on the Gan- 
ges, in the kingdom of Bengal; and which 
was taken by ſtorm on the 18th of June, 
1757, by Colonel Clive, with very little 
loſs, previous to his defeating Surajah 
Dowlah, and placing Jaffier Ali Cawn on 
the throne of the Nabobs of Bengal. 
CERISOLES, BATTLE OF, IN 1544. A 
Place ſituated in Piedmont. During the 
conteſt between the Emperor Charles V. 
and Francis I. King of France, the forces 
of the latter penetrated into Piedmont 
early in the ſpring, under the command of 
the Count d'Enguien, who inveſted Carig- 
nan. The Marquis de Guaſto, the Impe- 
rial General, {ceing no way to fave the 
place, reſolved to hazard a battle, in order 


and the Earl ſeeing his defeat ine- 
fate of a battle, as did his troops; but his 
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Milan for this purpole ; and as he was at 
no pains to conceal his intention, it was 
ſoon known in the French camp. Enguien, 
gallant and enterpriſing, wiſhed to try the 


ſtrict orders not to hazard a general en- 
gagement, and being unwilling to give up 
Carignan, juſt upon the point of ſurren- 
dering, he {ent Monluc to lay before the 
court, the advantages of fighting the ene- 
my, and the hopes he had of victory. 
Monluc delivered his emhaſſy with ſuch a 
flow of military eloquence before the King 
and council, (though at meeting it was re- 
tolved not to hazard a battle) as to receive 
orders to fight the enemy : and no ſooner 


was it known that the King had given En- 


guien leave to fight the Imperialiſts, than 
the court was deſerted by every perſon ca- 
pable of ſervice, hurrying to Piedmont, in 
order to ſhare, as volunteers, the-danger 
and glory of the action. Encouraged by 
the arrival of ſo many brave officers, En- 
guien immediately prepared for battle; 
nor did Guaſto decline the combat. The 
number of cavalry was nearly equal; but 
the Imperial infantry exceeded the French 
by 10,000 men. They met on an open 
plain near Ceriſoles, which afforded to nei- 
ther any advantage of ground; and both 
Generals had full time to form their army 


as they could wiſh. The onſet was ſuch 
as might have been expected between ve- 


teran troops, bloody and obſtinate. The 
French cavalfy running to the charge with: 
their wonted vivacity, bore down all be- 
fore them; but on the other ſide, the 
ſteady and diſciplined valour of the Spaniſh» 
infantry, having forced the body they at- 
tacked to give way, victory remained in 
ſuſpenſe, ready to declare for cither ge- 
neral who could make the beſt uſe of that 
critical moment. 
part of his army thrown into diforder, and 
afraid of falling into the hands of the. 


French, loſt his preſence of mind fo mach. 
as to forget to order a large body of reſerve- 


to advance: wheregs. Enguicu gallantly, 
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Guaſto engaged in that 
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at the head of his gens d' armes, ſupported 
ſuch of his battalions as began to fall 
back; and at the ſame time ordered the 
Swils in his ſervice, who had been victo- 
rious wherever they had fought, to fall 
upon the Spaniards. "This motion proved 
deciſive. All that followed was confuſion 
and ſlaughter. Guaſto, wounded in the 
thigh, eſcaped only by the ſwiftneſs of his 
horſe. The victory of the French was 
complete; 10,000 of the Imperialiſts being 


ſlain, and a vaſt number, with all their 


tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. The 
joy of the conquerors was without alloy, 
a few only being killed, and among thoſe 
not one officer of diſtinction. 

CETTE. A port in the ſouth of 
France, ſituated near Montpelier ; and 
which was taken in 1710, by a detach- 
ment of troops ſent to aſſiſt the inhabitants 
of the Cevennes, then in arms againſt 
Louis XIV. This detachment was com- 
manded by Major-General Seiſſan, a na- 
tive of Languedoc, and convoyed by the 
Engliſh fleet under Sir John Norris. But 
though they got poſſeſſion of this place, 
the number of troops were ſo inadequate 


to the enterprize, that the Duke de Roque- 


lare, with ſome militia, retook the place, 
and made about 300 men priſoners. 
CEZIMBRA, ox SESISNBRA, AcTION 


THERE, IN 1601. A town at the bottom 


of a bay on the coaſt of Spain, near St. 


Ubes. Sir William Monſon, and Sir 
Richard Leviſon, being on a cruize againſt 


the Spaniards, with four men of war, got 
intelligence off Liſbon of a large carrack 
'of 1600 tons burden being arrived from 
the Eaſt-Indies, and had put into this port. 
Thereupon a council was called, and not- 
withſtanding ſhe was hauled cloſe in ſhore, 
and defended by the caſtle and 11 galleys, 
it was reſolved to attack her. Next morn- 
ing the attack was made on the galleys, 
caſtle, and carrack, at one and the ſame 


time, and puſhcd with ſuch vigour by Sir 
William, that the galleys were ſilenced, - 


and many of the flaves ſwam off to the 


_ Engliſh faips. Fearful the enemy would 


| way up. 
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burn the carrack, rather than- permit her 
to be carried off, it was reſolved to enter 
into a treaty with them, the reſult of 
which, after ſeveral conferences, was, 
that the people in her ſhould be ſet on 


ſhore, and the ſhip and cargo delivered up. 


Thus was moſt of the galleys deſtroyed ; 
and this ſhip, worth 1,000,000 of ducats, 
taken, with the loſs of about 2a men killed 
and wounded. 

CHAGRE. A ſtrong fort, Gtuared near 
Porto-Bello, on the Iſthmus of Darien, 
and was taken and deſtroyed by Admiral 
Vernon, in 1740, without any lots. 

CHALEUR BAY, AcrION THERE, IN 
1760. It is endet in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, North America; and where 
Captain Byron, in the Fame, accompanied 
by ſome more ſhips of war, deſtroyed, on 
the 8th of July, a French fleet, conſiſting 
of the Marchault of 32 guns, the Bienfai- 


fant of 22, and the Marquis Marloze of 18, 


and 22 ſchooners, floops, and privateers, 
with a great quantity of proviſions and 
ſtores. 

CHAMPLAIN, LAKE, AcTIoN ox, IN 
1776. This lake extends along the nor- 
thern borders of the province of New 
Vork, in North America; and for an ac— 
count of the engagement here alluded to, 
the following letters give the moſt ſatiſ- 
factory one. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain DoveLas, 
of the Iſis, to Mr. STEPHENS, Secretary 
to the Admiralty. | 

| Quebec, 21/2 October, 1776. 

“Having for ſix weeks attended the 
naval equipment for the important expedi- 
tion on Lake Champlain, I, on the 4th 
inſtant, ſaw with unſpeakable joy the 
re-conſtructed ſhip, now called the Inflex- 
ible, and commanded by Lieutenant Schank 

her rebuilder, fail from St. John's, 28 

days after her keel was laid, towards the 

place of rendezvous ; taking in her 18 

twelve-pounders beyond the ſhoal which 

is on this ſide the Iſle aux Noix, in her 


The 
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The prodigies of labour effected ſince 


the rebels were driven out of Canada, in 
creating, re-creating, and equipping a 
fleet of above 30 fighting veſſels of different 
ſorts and ſizes, and all carrying cannon, 
| ſince the beginning of July, together with 
the tranſporting over land, and afterwards 
dragging up the two rapids of St. Tereſe 
and St. John's, 30 long-boats, the flat- 
bottomed boats, a gondola weighing about 


Z3o tons, and above 400 batteaus, almoſt 


exceed belief. His Excellency the Com-. 


mander in Chief of the army, and all the 
other generals, are of the opinion, that 
the ſailors of his Majeſty's ſhips and tranſ- 


ports, have (far beyond the uſual limits 


of their duty) exerted themſelves to the 
utmoſt on this great and toilſome occaſion; 
nor has a man of that profeſſion uttered a 
ſingle word expreſſive of diſcontent, amidſt 
all the hardſhips they have undergone, ſo 
truly patriotic are the motives by which 
they are actuated. To crown the whole, 
above 200 prime ſeamen of the tranſports, 
impelled by a due ſenſe of their country's 
wrongs, did moſt generouſly engage them- 
{elves to ſerve in our armed veſſels during 
the expedition, and embarked accordingly. 
Such having then been our unremitting 
toils, I am happy beyond expreſſion, in 
hereby acquainting my Lords Commiſſion- 
ers of the Admiralty, that the deſtruction 
of almoſt the whole of the rebel fleet, in 
two ſeveral battles, on the 11th and 13th 
inſtant, is our reward. I have received a 
letter from Captain Pringle, of the Lord 
Howe armed ſhip, who commands the offi- 
cers and ſeamen on the Lake, and who be- 
| ſtows the higheſt encomiums on their beha- 
viour in both engagements. 'The rebels 
did by no means believe it poſſible for us 
to get upon Lake Champlain this year; 
were much {ſurpriſed at the firſt ſight of 
the van of our force, but ran into imme- 
diate and utter confuſion the moment a 
three-maſted ſhip made her appearance, 
being a phenomenon they never ſo much 
as (dreamt of. Thus have his Majeſty's 
faithful ſubjects here, (contrary to a crude 
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but prevailing idea), by ſtraining every 
nerve in their country's cauſe, outdone 
them in working as much as in fighting. 
The ſhip Inflexible, with the Maria and 
Carleton ſchooners, all re- conſtructions, 
did the whole of the ſecond day's buſineſs, 
the flat bottomed radeau called the Thun- 


derer, and the gondola called the Loyal 


Convert, with tlie gun- boats, not having 
been able to keep up with them. The 
ſaid gondola was taken from the rebels 
the day the ſiege of Quebec was raiſed. 
The loſs we have ſuſtained, conſidering 
the great ſuperiority of the inſurgents, is 
very {mall, conſiſting of between 30 and 
40 men killed and wounded, ſeamen, ſol- 
diers, and artillery-men, and all; eight 
whereof were killed outright, and ſix 
wounded, on board of the Carleton. 


4 Liſt of his Majeſty s Aloo! Force on Lake 
Champlain. 


Ship Inflexible, Lieutenant Schank, 18 
twelve-pounders ' 

Schooner Maria, Lieutenant Starke, 14 
{1x- pounders 

Schooner Carleton, Lieutenant Dacres, 12 
{tix pounders 

Radeau Thunderer, Lieutenant Scott, 6 
twenty-four, 6 twelve pounders, and 
2 howitzers 

Gondola Loyal Convert, Lieutenant Long- 
croft, 7 nine-pounders 7 

Twenty gun-boats, each a braſs field- 
piece, ſome twenty-fours to nines, ſome 
with howitzers 

Four long-boats, with each a carriage gun, 
{ſerving as armed tenders 

Twenty-four long-boats with proviſions | 


A Liſt of the American Fleet on the Lake. 


Royal Savage ſchooner, of 8 ſix-pounders 
and 4 four pounders, burnt the 11th of 
October, at Valicour 

Revenge ſchooner, of 4 ſix-pounders and 
4 four pounders, eſcaped to Ticonde- 
rago, October 13th 
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A-floop, of 10 four -ponnders, eſcaped 
October 13th 

Tae Congreis row-galley, of 2 eighteen 
pounders i in her bow, 2 twelve pounders 
in her ſtern, and 5 fix-pounders in her 
ſides, abandoned October 13th, and 
burnt. 

Waſhington galley, 1 eighteen d 1 
twelve-pounder in her bow, 2 nine- 
pounders in her ſtern, and 6 ſix-pounders 
in her ſides, taken October 13th 

'Frumble galley, of the ſame force as the 
Wathington, eſcaped to Ticonferago, 
October 13th. 

Lee cutter, 1 nine-pounder in her bow, 
1 twelve-pounder in her ſtern, and 2 
{ix-pounders in her tides, abandoned 
October 13th 

Eight gondolas, carrying each 1 ciphteen-, 
pounder i in the bow, and 2 nine- -pounders 
in the ſides; ſome had 4 guns in their 
ſides: 1 taken October 12th, 1 ſunk 
October 11th, 4 burnt October 13th, 
1 eſcaped, and 1 miſſing 

A ſchooner of 8 four-pounders, ſent from 
their fleet for proviſions; and 1 other 
galley, then fitting out at Ticonderago, 
of greater force than the other. - 


The following is the Letter from Captain 
TrHomas PRISGLE. 


On board the Maria, off Crown-Point, 

the 15th of October, 1776. 
It is with the greateſt pleaſure that I 
embrace this opportunity of congratulating 
their Lordſhips upon the victory completed 


the 13th of this month, by his Majeſty's 
*fleet under my command, upon Lake 


Champlain. 


Upon the 11th, I came up with the re- 
bel fleet commanded by Benedict Arnold: 


they were at anchor under the iſland of 
Valicour, and formed a ſtrong line, ex- 
tending from the iſland to the weſt- ſide of 
the continent. The wind was ſo unfa— 
vourable, that for a conſiderable time no- 
thing could be brought into action with 
hem but the gun-boats: the Carleton 
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ſchooner, commanded by Mr. Dacres 
(who brings their Lordſhips this), by 
much perſeverance, at laſt got to their 
aſſiſtance; but as none of the other veſſels 


| of the fleet could then get up, I did not 


think it by any means adviſeable to con- 
tinue fo partial and unequal a combat ; 
conſequently, with the approbation of his 
Excellency General Carleton, who did me 
the honour of being on board the Maria, 


J called off the Carleton and gun- -boats, | 


and brought the whole fleet to anchor in 
a line, as near as poſlible to the rebels, 


that their retreat might be cut off; which 
purpoſe was, however, fruſtrated by the 


extreme obſcurity of the night; and in the 
morning, the rebels. had got a conſiderable 
diſtance from us up the Lake, 

Upon the 13th, I again ſaw 11 ſail of 


their fleet making off to Crown-Point, who, 


after a chaſe of ſeven hours, I came np 
with in the Maria, having the Carleton 
and Inflexible a ſmall diſtance a-ſtern ; the 


reſt of the fleet almoſt out of ſight. The 


action began at twelve o'clock, and laſted 
two hours ; at which time Arnold, in the 
Congreſs galley, and five gondolas ran on 


ſhore, and were directly abandoned and 


blown up by the enemy; a circumſtance 
they were greatly favoured in by the wind 
being off ſhore, and the narrowneſs of the 


Lake. 'The Waſhington galley ſtruck 


during the action, and the reſt made their 
eſcape to Ticonderago. 

'The killed and wounded in his Majeſty's 
fleet, including the artillery in the gun- 
boats, do not amount to 40: but, from 


| every information I have yet got, the loſs 


of the enemy mult indeed be very conſi- 
derable. 
CHANDENAGORE, TAKEN, The prin- 


cipal French ſettlement in Bengal in the 


Eaſt-Indies. It is a regular fortification, 


and ſituated on the river Ganges. The 


late war being broke out' in Europe 
and America, between Great Britain and 


France, after both courts had endea- 


voured, by a tedious negotiation, to adjuſt 


the difference, and ſettle the pretenſions of 


each 


6 4 


cach nation in North America; the time 


limited for a ceſſation of arms between the 
two companies was likewiſe expired, and 
the flames of war began to ſpread them- 
ſelves over every quarter of the earth. 
Notwithitanding the French in Bengal had 
treated the unfortunate remains of the de- 
plorable tragedy at Calcutta with the 
humanity and tender feeling of a civilized 
and polite nation; yet ſtill it was believed, 

upon good authority, that their intrigues 
had greatly encouns ned the Nabob in his 

attempt, and that the y had cven {upplicd 

him with ammunition and gunners to afliſt 
in the exccution of his delign, All obſtruc- 
tion having been removed on the ſide of 
the Indians, Admiral Watſon and Colonel 
Clive reſolved therefore to turn their arms 
againſt .the French, and to attack their 
fort at Chandenagore, It was on this oc- 
calion defended by a numerous garriſon, 
compoſed of 50 Europeans and 700 In- 
dians ; 183 pieces of cannon, many of them 
twenty-four pounders, three mortars and 
a ſufficient quantity of ſtores and ammu- 
nition. In this expedition Mr. Clive com- 
manded 700 Europeans 1600 black ſoldiers, 
or Seapoys. The Admirals Watſon and 
Pocock commanded the ſquadron, conſiſting 
only of three ſhips of the line and a ſloop. 
Mr. Clive made himſclf maſter of all the 
out-poſts before the Admiral's arrival, ex- 
cept one redoubt, ſituated between the 
fort and the river, which mounted eight 
pieces of cannon of twenty-four pounders, 
four of which pointed to the river. Ad- 
miral Watſon having ordered the floop up 
the river, to cover the boats attending on 
the camp, followed with the reſt of the 
ſquadron, with all the expedition poſſible. 

On the 18th day of March, 1757, he an- 


chored about two miles below Chandena- | 


gore, and found the French had done every 
thing in their power to obſtruct his paſſage, 
by ſinking two ſhips, a ketch, a hulk, a 
ſnow, and a veſſel without maſts, all di- 
rectly in the channel, within gun ſhot of 
the fort, and that they had laid two bombs, 
moorcd with chains, acroſs the river. This 


CH A 
occaſioned ſome delay, the Admiral being 
forced to cut down the booms and found 
the channel, before he advanced. On the 
24th he overcame all thoſe obſtructions, 
and the landing {hip having got a- breaſt of 
the redoubt, toon filenced it, and obliged 
the garriſon to abandon it. Th e {quadron 
began to play upon the walls, which was 
returned with ereat ſpirit for the ſpace of 
three hours, 
his approaches, and firing from a battery 
on the other ſide. At nine in the evening, 
the enemy hoiſted a white flag, and it was 
agreed that the fort ſhould be ſurren— 
der cd, the garriſon made priſoners of war, 
the Indian inhabitants preſerved in full uſe 
of their liberties, and the Jeſuits, the di- 
rector, counſellors, and inferior ſervants 
of the company, to be diſmiſſed, with their 
cloaths, linen, and church ornaments. The 


goods and money found in the fort were 
| conſiderable : but the chief advantage con- 


ſifted in their having deprived the French 
of their principal ſettlement on the Ganges. 
All the operations were judiciouſſy timed; 
the taking of four conſiderable forts colt 
thoſe gallant officers no more than four 
days; a fifth day defeated the whole power 
of the Nabob. Such were the happy con- 


ſequences of foreſight, conduct, unanimity 


and courage. 

CHARDFORD, BATTLE Ar, 1N 508. At 
this place the Saxons and Britons had a 
{ſevere battle, the former headed by Cerdic 
(from whence the place was named Cerdic's- 
ford) and the latter by Ambroſius, where 
the latter was flain and his troops entirely 


| defeated, 


CHARLEROT, stECE or. So called from 
Charles II. King of Spain, formerly Char- 
noy; a {mall but ſtrong city of Namur in. 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. It ftands on a 
hill near the confluence of the Sambre and 
little river Pictou. It has alſo a fort on 
the fouth of the former river. It lies 
about 19 miles weſtward- cf Namur. In 
the year 1672, this city being in the poſ- 
f-\ficn of the French, the Prince of Orange 
laid liege to it; having got together an 

ai my 


vhile Mr. Clive was making 
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army of 80,000 men, he advanced towards 
Maeſtricht, with an intention to free, in 
tome meaſure, his own country from the 
burden of the war by carrying it into 
another. For this purpole, after ſeyeral 
marches and countermarches, ſeeming to 
threaten ſometimes Tongres, ſometimes 
Maeſtricht, he at laſt ſet down at Charle- 
roi, a place of no ſmall conſequence to the 
French, by reaſon of its moit convenient 
ſituation to conduct their convoys and re- 
cruits into Holland. The Spaniards, tho' 


they had very lately given Louis XIV. 


freſh aſſurances of their ſincere intentions, 
and that they deſired nothing ſo much as 
to cultivate a good underſtanding with 
him, had nevertheleſs furniſhed 10, ooo 
men for the better carrying on of this en- 
terprize. The place was at that time un- 
provided with a ſufficient garriſon to make 
a vigorous defence; the Governor, Montal, 
was abſent, having thrown himſelf into 
Tongres, when that place was alarmed ; 
he threw himſelf back into Charleroi, dur- 
ing the ſiege, with great bravery : but, as 
the French had no army ready at hand to 
relieve it, every thing ſeemed to conſpire 
for the advantage of the Prince of Orange, 
who, it was believed, would be maſter of 
the place in eight days. But Louis XIV. 
in the ſame moment he received the news 
of the ſiege, diſpatched his orders into 
Flanders, to aſſemble his troops with all 
poſſible ſpeed ; he himſelf left Verſailles 
in a few days after to haſten their march, 
and to put himſelf at the head of them, 
in order to relieve the place. The rumour 
of theſe motions being ſpread in the 
Prince's camp, his Highneſs, without more 
_ ado, raiſed the ſiege, and gave for the rea- 
ſon of it, the badneſs of the weather. 

In the year 1693, Charleroi being in the 
poſleſſion of the Dutch, was laid ſiege to 
by the French, under the command of the 
Duke of Luxembourg, who took his mea- 
{ares with ſuch caution and dexterity, 
that the Allies could not fruſtrate his ope- 
rations; without attacking his lines at a 
great diſadvantage. King William III. of 
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England, detached the Elector of Bavaria, 
and the Duke of Wirtemberg, with 30 
battalions, and 40 ſquadrons, to make a 
diverſion in Flanders, but they returned 
in a few days without having attempted 
any thing of conſequence. The garriſon 
of Charleroi defended the place with ſur- 
priſing valour, from the loth of September 
to the 11th of October, during which pe- 
riod they had repulſed the aſſailants in ſe- 
veral attacks; but at length, deſpairing 
of relief, the Governor, the Marquis de 
Caſtillo, capitulated on the moſt honourable 
conditions, and the reduction of the place 
was celebrated with a Te Deum, and 
other rejoicings at Paris. 

CHARLES-T OWN, New-ExcLanp, 
DESTROYED. Sce BUNK ER'S-HIL L. | 

CHAR LES-TOWN, ATTACKED IN 1706. 
The capital of the Province of South Ca- 
rolina in North America, ſituated on Aſhley 
river. The French conceiving a deſign of 
deſtroying this colony, ſent Mr. Ibberville 
with ſix men of war, and a body of land 
forces, to put their ſcheme in execution. 
He made a deſcent near the place with 850 
ſoldiers and ſailors, and ſummoned the Go- 
vernor Sir Henry Johnſon to ſurrender, al- 
lowing him at the {ame time but one hour 
to give an anſwer. Sir Henry replied it 
was much too long a ſpace, half a minute 
was enough to reſolve on doing his duty. 
Upon which the attack began, but the 
French met with ſo vigorous reſiſtance, 
that they were glad to retreat with the 


loſs of 3oo men killed, drowned, and taken, 


and among the latter were 10 officers, who 
offered 10,000 pieces of eight for their 
ranſom. One of the French ſhips making 
a deſcent about ſix miles from Charles- 


Town, the Governor ſent a detachment of 
the militia to aſſiſt the Planters, who to- 


gether ſeized the ſhip with its crew, con- 
ſiſting of 140 men. | 
CHARLES-TOWN ATTACKED, 1776. 
It having been judged adviſeable to make 
an attempt upon this place by his Majeſty's 
forces, the fleet ſailed from Cape Fear on 


the 1ſt of June, and on the 4th — 
| off 
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off Charles-Town bar. The 5th, ſounded 
the bar, and laid down buoys preparatory 
to the intended entrance of the harbour. 
The 7th, all the frigates and moſt of the 
tranſports got over the bar into five-fa- 
thom hole. 'The gth, General Clinton 
landed on Long Iſland with about 400 or 
500 men. The 10th, the Briſtol got over 
the bar with ſome difficulty. The 15th, 
gave the captains of the ſquadr on my ar- 
rangement for the attack of the batteries 
on Sullivan's Iſland, and the next day ac- 
quainted General Clinton that the ſhips were 
ready. The General fixed on the 23d for 
our joint attack, but the wind proving 
_ unfavourable, prevented its taking effect. 
'The 25th, the Experiment arrived, and 


next day came over the bar, when a new 


arrangement was made for the attack. The 
28th, at half an hour after nine in the 
morning, informed General Clinton by 
ſignal, that I ſhould go on the attack. At 
half an hour after ten, I made the ſignal 
to weigh; and about a quarter after eleven 
the Briſtol, Experiment, Active, and Sole- 
bay, brought up againſt the fort. The 
Thunder Bomb, covered by the Friend- 
ſhip armed veſlel, brought the ſaliant angle 
of the eaſt baſtion to bear N. W. by N. 
and Colonel James (who has ever ſince 
our arrival been very anxious to give the 
beſt aſſiſtance) threw ſeveral ſhells, a little 
before and during the engagement, in a 
very good direction. The Sphynx, Actæon, 
and Syren, were to have been to the welt- 
ward, to prevent fire-ſhips or other veſſels 
from annoying the ſhips engaged, to en- 
filade the works, and, if the rebels ſhould 
be driven from them, to cut off their re- 
treat, if poſſible. This laſt ſervice was 
not performed, owing to the ignorance of 
the pilot, who, run the three frigates 
a-ground. The Sphynx and Syren got off 
in a few hours, but the Actæon remained 
faſt till the next morning, when the Cap- 
tain and Officers thought proper to ſcuttle 
and ſet her on fire. J ordered a court- 


martial on the captain, officers, and com- 
pany, and they have been honourably ac- 
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quitted, Captain Hope, made his armed 
ſhip as uſeful as he could on the occaſion, ' 


and he merits every thing that can be faid 
in his favour. During the time of our 


being a-breaſt of the fort, which was near 


10 hours, a briſk fire was kept up by the 
ſhips, with intervals, and we had the ſatis- 
faction, after being engaged two hours, to 
oblige the rebels to flacken their fire very 
much. We drove large parties ſeveral 
times out of the fort, which were replaced 
by others from the main. About half an 
hour after three, a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment from Mount Pleaſant hung a man on 
a tree at the back of the fort, and we 
imagine that the ſame party ran away about 
an hour after, for the fort was then totally 
filenccd, and evacuated for near an hour 
and a half ; but the rebels finding that our 
army could not take poſſeſſion, about ſix 
o'clock a conſiderable body of people re- 


| entered the fort, and renewed the firing 


from two or three guns, the reſt being, I 
ſuppoſe, diſmounted. About nine o'clock, 
it being very dark, great part of our am- 
munition expended, the people fatigued, 
the tide of ebb almoſt done, no proſpect 
from the eaſtward, and no poſlibility of 
our being of any further ſervice, I ordered 
the ſhips to withdraw to their former 
moorings. Their Lordſhips will ſee plainly 
by this account, that if the troops could 
have co-operated on this attack, his Ma- 


jeſty would have been in poſſeſſion of Suli- 


van's Iſland. But I muſt beg leave here to 
be fully underſtood, leſt it ſhould be ima- 

gined that I mean to throw the moſt diſ- 
tant refiection on our army : I ſhould not 
diſcharge my conſcience, were J not to ac- 


knowledge, that ſuch was my opinion of 


his Majeſty's troops, from the general 


| down to the private ſoldicr, that after 1 


had been engaged ſome hours, and per- 
ceived that the troops had not got a foot- 
ing on the north end of Sulivan's Ifland, 
I was perfectly ſatisfied that the landing 
was impracticable, and that the attempt 
would have been the deſtruction of many 


brave men without the leaſt probability of 
ſucceſs; 


N 


Tucceſs; and this, I am certain, will appear 


to be the caſe, when General Clinton re- 
pretents his ſituation.— The Briſtol had 40 
men killed, and 71 wounded ; the Experi- 
ment 23 killed and 56 wounded, and both 
of them ſuffered much in their bulls, maſts, 
and rigging ; the Active had Licutenant 
Pike killed, and 6 men wounded ; and the 
| Solebay 8 men wounded. Not one man 
who was quartered at the beginning of the 
action on the Briſtol's quarter-deck eſcaped 
being killed or wounded. Captain Morris 
loſt his right arm, and received other 
wounds, and is ſince dead; the maſter is 
wounded in his right arm,- but will re- 
cover the ule of it: I received ſeveral con- 
tuſions at different times, but as none of 
them are on any part where the leait dan- 
ger can be apprehended, they are not worth 
mentioning. Lieutenants Caulfield, Mol- 
loy, and Nugent, v e the Lieutenants of 
the Briſtol in the actlon they behaved ſo 
remarkably well, that it is impoſſible to 
Gy to whom the preference is due ; and 
ſo indeed I may fay of all the petty officers, 
ſhip's company, and yolunteers. At the 
head of the latter I muſt place Lord Wil- 
Lam Campbell, who was fo condeſcending 
as to accept of the direction of ſome guns, 
on the lower gun deck. His Lordſhip re- 
ceived a contuſion on his left fide, but I 
have the happineſs to inform their Lord- 
ſhips that it has not proved of much con- 
ſequence. Captain Scott, of the Experi- 
ment, loſt his left arm, and is otherwiſe {o 
much wounded that I fear he will not re- 
cover. I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out remarking, that when it was known 
that we had many men too weak to come 
to quartcrs, almoſt all the ſeamen belong- 
ing to the tranſports offered thcir {crvice 
with a truly Britiſh ſpirit, and a juſt ſenſe 
of the cauſe we are engaged in. I ac- 
cepted of upwards of 50 to ſupply the 
place of our ſick. The maſters of many 
of the tranſports attended with their boats, 
but particular thanks are. certainly . due 
to Mr. Chambers, the Maſter of the Mer- 
cury. 


| 


| Savannah to Aſhley river. 
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It has appeared by Lieutenant-General 
Clinton's letter to Lord George Ger— 


maine, dated july 8, 1776, from the camp 


on the Long. Iſland, province of South 
Carolina, that Sir Peter Parker and the 
General, having received intelligence that 
the fortrels erected by the rebels on Suli- 
van's Iſland (the key to. Charles-Town 
harbour) was in an imperfect and un- 
finiſhed ſtate, reſolved to attempt the re- 
duction thereof by a coup-de-main ; and 
that, in order that the army might co— 
operate with the fleet, the General landed 
his troops on Long Iſland, which had been 
repreſented to him as communicating with 
Sulivan's Iſland, by a ford paſſable at low 
water ; but that he, to his very great mor- 
tification, found the channel, which was 
reported to have been 18 inches deep in 
low water, to be ſeven feet deep; which 
circumitance rendered it impoſiible for the 
army to give that aſliſtance to the fleet in 
the attack made upon the fortreſs that the 
General intended, and which he, and the 
troops under his command, ardently wiſhed 
to do. 

CHARLES-TOWN, TAKEN IN 1780. 
For the particulars of which, the reader 
cannot have a better account than the 
following letter from Sir Henry Clinton to 
Lord George Germaine. 

„My Lord, | 

I will not trouble your Lordſhip with a 
repetition of the delays and difficulties 
which protracted ſerious operation unti! 
the 29th of March, on which day the 
landing on Charles-Town Neck was (i- 
tected. - | 

By this time a depot was formed; th 
Admiral had paſſed the bar, and I had the 
eſſential aſſiſtance of the officers and ſeamen 
of the royal navy for my operations. I was 
alſo ſtrengthened with the corps from 


Georgia, under Brigadier-General Pattcr- 


{on, which, through a country interſected 
with rivers, and rendered more difficult 
by heavy rains, had advanced, not nnop- 
poſed, in the ſpace of twelve days, From 


F The 
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The paſſage of Aſhley, under the con- 
duct of Captain LIphiniton, and by the 
good ſervice of the olticers and ſailors of 
the fleet, was accompliſhed with order and 
expedition, and without reſiſtance on the 
part of the enemy. | 

The day ſucceeding it, the army moved 
towards Charles Town, and on the night 
of the iſt of April broke ground within 
800 yards of the rebel works. 

By the 8th, our guns were mounted in 
battery; and I had the farisfaction to {ec 
the Admiral paſs into Charies-Town har- 
hour, ich tlie ſucceſs his conduct de— 
terved, 
from Sulivan's Iſland. 

At this period, we judged it adviſeable 
to ſend the incloſed ſummons to the place, 
which returned the anſwer I have the ho- 
nour to tranſmit with it. 

I kühe batteries were opened the next day. 

From their effect we ſoon oblerved the fire 
of the enemy's advanced works to abate 
conſiderably; the attention of the engi- 
neers, and diligence of the troops, but in- 
crealing as they proceeded. A ſecond pa- 
rallel was completed on the 19th of April, 
and ſecure approaches opened to it. We 
were now within 450 yards of the place. 

My communications had hitherto re- 
quired the utmoſt attention. They had 
been choſen from Perreneau's landing in 
Stono river acroſs the Wappoo, and by 
ſmall inlets, leaving only a mile of land 

carriage into the part of Aſhley river op- 
polite our camp. 

Works for the protection of the ſtores 
and ſhipping in Stono, others on the com- 
munication, and ſeveral redoubts and bat- 
reries on Aſhley, were labours neceſſary to 
give ſecurity in ſo important a point. 

The preſence of the fect in the harbour 
relievinz me from apprehenſion on that 
part, and the Admiral taking to himſelf 
the defence of Fort Johnſon, I was able to 
detach 1400 men under Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Webſter of the 33d regiment, to break 
in upon the enemy's remaining communi— 
cation with the country. 


though under a very heavy fire | 


- 


—ü— 


the inland navigation. 
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Our ſucceſs, but for this meaſure would 
have been incomplete, as I had rceatou to 
fear a naval force could not be got into 
Cooper's river, nor conſequently the place 
be totally inveſted. 

Your Lor dihip will obſerve, that Colo- 
nel Webſter had, in the execution of lis 
orders, rivers to croſs, and other ditteult 
operations to effect, in pretencc of a very 


ſuperior cavalry which might harraſs him 
much. 


It was therefore of the utmoſt 
importance to ſtrike at this corps, and, as 
ſuddenly as poſſible, to ſcize the principal 
paſtes of the country. 

The ſurpriſe and defeat of the collected 
cavalry and militia of the rebels, and the 
poſſeſſing Biggin's bridge over Cooper, by 
Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton with the 
horſe, the Legion, and Major Ferguſon's 


| detachment, gave the command of the 


country to Colonel] Webſter, threw into 
his hands great ſupplies of proviſion, and 
enabled him to take a poſt near the head of 
Wandoo river, forbidding by land all fur- 
ther acceſs to the town, from Cooper to 
An armed naval 
force which the Admiral ſent into Seryce 
bay, and another ſtationed in Spencer's 
Inlet, completed the inveſtiture to the 
ſea. 

A conliderable reinforcement joining 
me from New-York the 18th of April, 1 
immediately ſtrengthened the corps be- 
youd Cooper river, which thus aug- 
mented, I requeſted Lieutenant-General 
Karl Cornwallis to take under his com- 
mand. : 

On the 6th: of May, the third parallel 
was completed cloſe to the edge of the 
Rebel canal, and a ſap carried to the dam, 
which contained its water on the right, by 
which means a great part was drained to 
the bottom. 

We could not form juſter opinions 5 of 
the defences of the town towards the land, 
which extended ina chain of redoubts, lines 

and batteries, from A! 3 Cooper. In 


{ront of either flank of the works, ſwamps, 
which the canal connects, ouze to cach 


24 


river; 
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Under this fire we gained the counter- 
ſcarp of the outwork which flanked the 
canal, the canal itſelf was paſſed, and 
works carried on towar ds the ditch of the 


place. 
The 11th, General Lincoln ſent to us 


CHA 
river; betwixt theſe impediments and the 
place are two rows of abbatis, various 
other obſtructions, and a double piqueted 
ditch; a horn-work of maſonry, which, 


during the ſiege, the enemy cloſed as a 
kind of citadel, ſtrengthened the center of ||. 
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the line and the gate, where the ſame na- 
tural defences were not found as nearer 
the water: 80 pieces of cannon or mortars, 
were mounted in the extent of theſe lines. 

On the 6th of May, our batteries were 
ready in the third parallel. 

New and very forcible motives now 
prevailed to induce the place to capitu- 
late. Admiral Arbuthnot had landed a 
force of ſeamen and marines on Sulivan's 
Hand, under Captain Hudſon, to whom, 
on the threat that ſhips ſnould batter the 
fort, the garriſon delivered themſelves up 
on terms. | 

Lieutenant-General Earl Cornwallis had 
been no leſs ſucceſsful in the country. The 
cavalry under Lieutenant-Colonel Tarle- 
ton, had again the good fortune which 
conduct and gallantry deſerve; and over- 
took at the Santee a body of horſe the 
enemy had with infinite difficulty col- 
lected together. They were molt ſpirited- 
ly charged, and defeated. Moſt of the 
riders fled to the moraſles, or threw them- 
ſelves into the river, from whence few 
can have extricated themſelves. Fifty or 
ſixty men were killed or taken; and every 
horſe of the corps, with the arms and ap- 

ointments, fell into our hands. 

Although, in a ſecond correſpondence 
which the enemy ſolicited, they had ſhewn 


in their propoſals for ſurrender far too ex- 
Queen of France, 28 nine-pounders, ſunk, 


tenſive pretentions, the Admiral and my- 
ſelf could not refrain from attempting 
once more to avert the cruel extremity 
of a ſtorm. In this renewal of treaty, 
however, we did not find their indiſcretion 
much abated. 


The batteries of the third parallel were || 


therefore opened, and a manifeſt ſuperio- 
rity of fire ſoon obtained: the corps of 
Yagers acting as markſmen, were on this 
occaſion extremely uſeful. 


his acquieſcence in the terms he had two 
days before objected to. Whatever ſevere 
Juſtice might dictate on ſuch an occaſion, 
we reſolved not to preſs to unconditional. 
ſubmiſſion a reduced army, whom we 
hoped clemency might yet reconcile to us. 
The articles of capitulation were there- 
fore ſigned. 

On the 12, Major-General Leſlie took 
poſſeſſion of the town. 

There are taken, 7 general officers, a 
commodore, 10 continental regiments, 
and 3 battalions of artillery, together 
with town and country militia, French 


and American ſeamen, making about 6000 
men in arms. 


The titular deputy gover- 
nor, council, and civil officers, are alſo 


priſoners. 
Four frigates and feveral armed veſſels, 


with a great number of boats, have like- 


wiſe fallen into our poſſeſſion, and about 


400 pieces of cannon. 


A Lift of Rebel Ships of War taken or de- 
ſtroyed, in the Harbour of Charles-Town. 


The Bricole, pierced for 60, mounting 
44 guns, twenty-four and eighteen 
pounders, ſunk, her captain, officers, 
and company, priſoners. 


The Truite, 26 twelvezpounders, ſunk, 


her captain, &c. priſoners. 


ditto. 
General Moultrie, 20 ſix-pounders, ſunk, 
ditto. | 


Notre Dame, brig, 16 ditto, ſunk, ditto. | 


Providence, 32 guns, eighteen and twelve- 
pounders, taken, captain, officers, and 
company priſoners. 


; Boſton, cf the ſame force, taken, ditto, 
Ranger, 20 ſix-pounders, taken, ditto. . 


French 
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French Ships. 


L'Avanture, 26 nine and fix-pounders, 


commanded by the Sieur de Brulot, 
Lieutenant de Vaiſſcaux, taken, ditto. 
Polacre, 16 ſix-pounders, taken. | 
Some empty brigs, lying at the wharfs, 
with other ſmall veſſels, were alſo ta- 
ken, with four armed galleys. 
CHARLOTTENBURG. See BERLIN. 
CHARMONT H, DESCENT Ar. In 833, 


the Danes, with 35 veſſels, as they met 


with no oppoſition, they landed, and fell 
to ravaging the country. Egbert, having 
but juſt eſtabliſhed himſelf as ſovereign of 
England, upon the firſt news of their land- 
ing, marched againſt them, and attacked 
them, but with no ſucceſs; and was obli- 
ged to fly for ſhelter to his ſtrong holds, 
and let the Danes carry off what pillage 
the country afforded | 

The Danes in 840, defeated the army 
of Ethelwolph at this place, and carried 
off much plunder. 

CHAVES, TAKEN IN 1762. This place 
is ſituated in the province of Trazlos 
Montes, in Portugal, and was one of the 
towens that was ſeized by the Spaniards 
under O'Reilly, for which he was promo- 
ted to the rank of brigadier, This place 
is of great extent. As the fortifications 
were decayed, it made no reſiſtance, but 
the garriſon abandoned it, leaving in it 48 
pieces of cannon, of which 21 were braſs, 


and 27 iron; a great number of muſquets, 


and other arms; much powder, ball, fo- 
rage, &c. 

. CHERBOURG, TAKEN. A town of 
Cotantin, which is a territory belonging 
to the government of Normandy in France, 
ſituated on the coaſt, with an excellent 
harbour, It lies oppoſite to Hampſhire in 
England, and 5o miles north-weſt from 
Caen. Cherbourg was inveſted by the 
brave Henry V. King of England, in the 
year 1418: that Prince did not act with 
His uſual vigour here, or it could not have 
ſuſtained a ſiege of three months, as hiſto- 
rians ſay. There is more probability that 


it was only a blockade, 


— —— 
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CHERBOURG, s1EGt or. In the year 
1450, after the reduction of the reſt of 
Normandy, the Conſtable of France, at 
the head of an army elated with ſucceſs, 
inveſted Cherbourg, and carried on the 
ſiege with uncommon ſpirit. The Engliſh, 
on the other hand, who were in the town, 
laboured under the greateſt diſcourage- 
ments; they expected no relief from their 
own country, and were very ſenſible that 
they mult in the end ſubmit to the conque- 
ror : yet, animated by their own natural 
courage, and the ſtrength of the fortreſs, 
they held out a full month, after the enemy 
began to batter their walls, and at laſt ob- - 
tained an honourable capitulation. 'This 
being the laſt place the Engliſh held in 
France, the natives of that kingdom were 
not a little elevated with the acquiſition ; 
and the French King, to perpetuate the 
memory of this deliverance from the Eng- 
liſh'yoke, appointed a ſolemn proceſſion to 
be celebrated every year at Cherbourg, 
on the 14th day of Auguſt, the day on 
which the Engliſh evacuated the place. 

CHERBOURG, EXPEDIGION AGAINST. 
Great Britain had reaped little advantage 
from the war, during the two firſt cam- 
paigns, in the years 1755 and 1756. In 
1757, more vigorous counſels prevailed ; 
and the Miniſtry, inſtead of giving way to 
diſmal apprehenſions of a French invaſion, 
and acting merely on the defenſive at home, 
reſolved to employ the ſuperiority of their 
naval force in deſtroying the enemy's trade, 
alarming his coaſts, and carrying terror 
and deſolation into his country. With 
this view, an expedition was determined 
againſt Rochefort, of which we have 
given an account. See AIX. The next, 
againſt St. Malo, will fall in our way. 

The fleet and army having returned 
from this latter to St. Helen's, about the 
end of June, 1758, on the 5th day of July 
following, the troops were ordered to dit- 
embark till the tranſports ſhould be re- 
victualled ; and having accordingly landed 
at Cowes, marched to their former en- 
campment on the foreſt of the Iſle of 
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Wight. Various conjectures were formed 


touching the ſecond deſtination of the ar- 
mament. Some ojkicers cagerly wiſhed for 
a German campaign ; but this they had no 
reaſon to expect, conſidering the diſpoſi- 
tion of the court, which ſcemed not diſpo- 
{ed to fend armies to the continent, and 
therefore the favourite plan of action pre- 
vailed, and the troops were ſtill to be em- 
ployed in alarming the coaſt of France, 
deſtroying the enemy's ſhipping, and di- 
ſtreſſing his maritime places. Accordingly, 
on the 23d day of July, 13 battalions, con- 
fiſting of about 6000 men, re-imbarked at 
Cowes, and fell down to Spithead. On 
the 27th, his Royal Highneſs Prince Ed- 
ward, attended by all the barges of the 
fleet, was rowed on board Commodore 
Howe's ſhip, the Eſſex. The barge in 
which he fat carried the ſtandard of Eng- 
land ; the flags and captains followed in 
order according to their ſeniority, and 
the guns of the garriſon fired as they 
paſſed. 

On Thurſday the 3oth, the fleet weighed 
anchor, and continued their endeavours to 
get to ſea, till three o'clock in the after- 
noon, when the Commodore perceiving it 
would be impoſſible for the rear of the 
fleet to elear the land, tacked about, and 
ſtood for Spithead. Next day the fleet 
failed again, and came to St. Helen's, where 
it remained till towards the evening, then 
ſtood out, and by night cleared the land ; 
but by reaſon of variable winds and calm 
weather, it did not arrive at the place of 
its deſtination till the afternoon of the 6th 
of Auguſt, when it ſtood cloſe in to the 
town of Cherbourg. 


The Commodore ordered the fleet to an- 


chor about a league and a half weſt of the 
town, to be ready to weigh by day- break, 
and to keep cloſe to the frigate on board 
of which his pendant was flying. In the 
night two of the bomb-veſſels anchored 
cloſe in, to throw ſhells into the town, 
which did but little damage. At day- 
break, whilſt the large ſhips tacked, and 
ſeemed as if the intention had been to at- 
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tack the forts, the irigates and tranſports 
ſtood further to the weſtward, a league 
irom Querqueville ; the ſignals were made 
to get the fiat- bottomed boats in readineſs, 

and to prepare to land. The Commodore's 
pendant was hoiſted on board the Pallas; 
{even or eight frigates, and two bomb- 
veſſels, ſtood into ſhore as cloſe as poſſible, 

and. anchored in ſuch a manner as to ſcour 
the coaſt entirely. During this time, the 
enemy had diſcovered that the real deſign 
was to make the deſcent in that place ; the 
rather as there was no artillery planted 
on that part of the coaſt, it having been 
deemed impracticable on account of the 
rocky ground cloſe in ſhore ; where indeed 
the Richmond frigate ſtruck, and made 
ſignals of diſtreſs. About eleven o'clock 
in the morning, the boats with the troops, 
having drawn cloſe under the Commodore's 
ſtern, and every thing being ready, the 
ſignal was made for landing the firſt divi- 
ſion of the troops, about 1500 men, and to 
ſcour the coaſt by the fire from the ſhip- 
ping: this was done ſo effectually, that 
the enemy, who by this time had got be- 
hind the ſand-hills, and the natural ram- 
parts on the ſhore, were ſtruck with a 
panic, and fled before the guards and gre- 
nadiers (of which the firſt diviſion were 
compoſed) were landed. The enemy that 
was on the beach to oppoſe the debarkment, 
conſiſted of the following numbers: 


Le Comte de Raimont, Marechal 
du Camp. 


Lord Clare's regiment of Iriſh 700 
Le Comte de Lorrain — — 600 
Dragoons of Languedoc — 600 

Theſe were old regiments, 

There were beſides, 

Le Comte d'Horon's regiment, new- 
ly raiſed about Weſel and Leige 1300 
|} Gardes des cotes — — 600 
The 
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The landing was nearly finiſhed before 


night. The advanced regiment immedi- 
ately took poſt at Naqueville, on an hill, 
and it would have been fortunate, could 
the army have marched on without delay : 
in that caſe it might, by proper diſpoſitions, 
have ſurrounded ſeveral detached parties, 
extended the front on the plain, and oc- 


cupied the village of Querqueville ; but 


it was judged more prudent to remain at 
a village called Erville, near the place 
where the army diicmbarked ; there it en. 
camped at night, in a manner ſo crowded, 
that if it had been attacked, with the ills 
on the right, and the ſea on the left, it 
could not have had room enough for the 
front to operate with any advantage ; for 
the ground on which it lay did not ex- 
tend above 400 paces. 


whole of the infantry was not yet landed, 
and all the light horſe were on board ; the 
General thought it imprudent to march 
without his whole force, and fort Quer- 
queville was {till in the enemy's poſſe tion. 
Next morning a diſpoſition was made for 
moving forwards: a party of light horſe 
and grenadiers, with two pieces of cannon, 
were ordered to advance by the low road 
to Querqueville, to be followed by the 
whole army, except one column, directed 
to march by the way of Naqueville, along 
the riſing grounds. Long before it began 
to move, a gentleman, Who had been out 
reconnoitering, reported to the General, 
that no parties of the enemy were ſeen 
moving on the hill or plain, and that fort 
Querqueville ſeemed to be entirely aban- 
doned. Notwith{tand ing this intelligence, 
the march of the army was retarded ſeve— 
ral hours, by their waiting for cannon. 
The advanced party of light horſe and gre- 


nadiers found the information true, took 


poſſeſſion of the fort, ſtruck the French 
enſign, and hoiſted Engliſh colours; 
the army marched up to the village of 
Querqueville, and another party of light 
horſe was detached to reconnoitre the high 
road by Hainville. 


The reafons 
given for not advancing were theſe; the 


then 
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In the meantime, the firſt party marched 
by the low road; on the back of the forts, 
and- found the lines along the coaſt, the 
batteries, and every thing clear. This 
encouraged the army to advance behind 
St. Aulne, Eceurdeville, Hommet, and la 
Galet, to the city of Cherbourg, which 
was abandoned by the enemy, and open 
for our reception. The afternoon was 
not yet far advanced, and the reconnoi- 
tering party, on the right from Hainville, 
nad made report that the wood was clear_ 
on that ſide, ſo that the army might have 
marched in two columns; inſtead of this 
diſpoſition, the troops moved in one co- 
lumn, and the line of march being length- 
cned till after midnight, the rear was be- 


wildered and fatigued, and the men did 


not know where to pitch their tents: the 
generals were quartered in the town, and 
received all manner of civility from the 
citizens : no guards had been placed in the 
ſkirts of the town, nor other parts that 
ought to have been ſecured, ſo that great 


diſorders were committed. 


F- 


The effects of this licenſe appeared but 
too plain to theſe officers that were early 
on duty in the morning. 

The town of Cherbourg and its ave- 
nues being reconnoitered, it was deter- 
mined to deſtroy the forts and the baſon 
without delay: the deſtruction of the forts 
was left to the direction of the engineers; 
that of the baſon was undertaken by ſome 
officers of the fleet and the artillery. 

The port of Cherbourg, was ſome years 
ago conſidered by the French as an object 
of great importance, from its ſituation, in 
regard to the river Seine, by which it fa- 
voured the navigation of their ſhips ſaling 


down the Channel; and from the circum- 


ſtances of its being oppoſite to the fineſt 
ports of England. The ſtones are four 
feet out by one and a half, almoſt as hard 
as marble, and cramped with iron : the 
bridge and flood gates are equally ſtrong 
and elegant. What was done muſt have 
colt an immenſe ſum; but, from the works 
being diſcontinued, it would appcar that 

the 
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the plan did not anſwer, or that they were 


tired of the expence ; perhaps both rea- 
ſons concurred. The bay has been thought 
by ſome too open and inſecure, notwith- 
ſtanding the iſland of Pelee, and the point 
of Hommet, which form the harbour ; and 
that the weight of back water in the little 
river, is not ſufficient to clear the baſon. 
The town itſelf, is quiet, open, and de- 
fenceleſs. They had indeed raiſed a few 
unconnected batteries: on the beach, in 
front of their former camp, was an en- 
trenchment with cannon; to the weſtward 
of the town, the ſhore was ſecured with 
the following defences, that ſtood at the 
diſtance of 600 or 700 yards from each 
other galet, which has two faces to the 
fea, two flanks to the beach, and a horn- 
work to the land. Hommet, a ſquare re- 
doubt; Eceurdeville a battery en barbette 
to the ſea, and two towers to the beach 
and land : a little above this work, begins 
a line of intrenchment along the coaſt, 
with ſeveral batteries from St. Aulne and 
OQuerqueville, on the point nearly of the 
ſame form with the Eceurdeville. But to 
return to our military operations. The 
camp was formed in a ſtraggling manner, 
on the ſummit and deſcent of a hill, front- 
ing eaſtward to the ſtrongeſt ground, open 
and expoſed to the right flank, difficult of 
acceſs to the rear, having the ſea and cloſe 
ground to the left. A commanding poſt on 
the hill, at the Hermitage, was occupied ; 
but a riſing ground in the valley below, on 
the rear, which commanded an avenue of 
the town, was neglected. 

The army were kept very quiet in camp, 
by the out parties of the light horſe, which 
were always vigilant and alert, In this 
corps were ſeveral excellent officers. At 
firſt they proceeded but ſlowly in the de- 
molition of the works ; a very uncomfort- 
able conſideration, as intelligence was daily 
received from deſerters, that the enemy 
were employed aſſembling a conſiderable 
body of forces to intercept the retreat. 

The French camp was formed. at Val- 
logn, an open fertile country, at the diſ- 
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tance of four leagues from Cherbourg 8; 
ſome mines in the baſon were ſprung; the 
forts had hitherto been run down by hand, 
for want of miners; but now the. more 
effectual method was taken of blowing 
them up. A report in writing was given 
in to the General, of the fituation and 
{ſtrength of Cherbourg and its outlets, to- 
gether with propoſals for encamping in 
lines; and a remonſtrance, touching the 
neceſlity there was, to prepare a diſpolition 
for a regular and ſafe retreat. His Royal 
Highneſs Prince Edward was every day on 
ſhore, from the firſt landing, and was very 
attentive to the different operations. The 
barracks in town were occupied by the 
grenadiers of the line, and ſome other 
troops. Detachments were ſent out every 
day to the eaſtward, towards Vallogn, 
where they often diſcovered and ſkirmiſhed 
with parties of the enemy; deſerters were 
daily brought in, particularly from Clare's 
battalion of Iriſh brigades, among whom 
were many Engliſh, who had been forced 
into their ſervice when priſoners of war. 
From theſe a variety of intelligence was 
received : it was learnt that at the camp 
of Vallogn were aſſembled, beſides the 
troops that were on the beach, the follow- 
ing regiments : 


Of Dragoons. 


Deſcar 508 

Bourbon Baſſet ——— Foo 

St. Chaumont — — Foo 
Of Infantry. 

Guienne — 700 

Limoſin — 700 

Poitou —— — 1400 


The chief commanders were the Duke 
of Luxembourg, Marechal of France; the 
Duke de Harcourt, Count de Coctologon, 
and Mr. Ruth, Lieutenant Generals of the 


|| infantry ; le Marquis de Brancas, Major 


General; Monſieur de Briſac and Count de 


Kaimont, Marechals de camp. 
The 
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The ſoldiers continued to marraude ; 
fome were tried and acquitted. The inha- 
bitants of Cherbourg, who chiefly ſuffered 
by their licentiouſneſs, complained in vain: 
they were courteouſly heard, but received 
little relief. They were terribly alarmed 
when fire was let to their ſhips in the ba- 
ſon, apprehending that the whole town 
_ would ſoon be reduced to aſhes: but ſo 
much caution was obſerved, that the houſes 
ſuſtained no injury. Conſiderable progreſs 
was made in the demolition of the works. 
A plan of re-imbarkation was concerted : 


the Commodore propoſed that a flight in- 


trenchment ſhould be made, ſufficient to 
defend the laſt diviſion that ſhould be re- 
imbarked. 
ſhips in to cover us, to flank and ſcour any 
works we ſhould make : he pitched on the 
bays, where he judged the re-imbarkation 
might be moſt eaſily and ſafely performed: 
he expreſſed his opinion, that the forts 
ſhould not be demoliſhed towards the {ea ; 
and the walls towards the land be left en- 
tire to cover the retreat : his advice was 
accordingly followed. The intrenchment 
was begun and ended in two days; it ex- 
tended acroſs the neck of land, on which 
Hommet ſtands ; was flanked on the right 
by Eceurdeville ; on the left, by Gallet ; 
and in the front of it was the village of 
Bellecroix, with a {mall redoubt. Between 
the forts were intermediate bays, from 
which the troops were to be re-imbarked. 
The works were retarded by the ſloth and 
_ drunkenneſs of the men, who had diſco- 

vered ſome magazines of wine, and became 
extremely diſſolute. The public taxes in 
Cherbourg were raiſed for his Britannic 
Majeſty, together with a contribution and 
ranſoms for the town, as well as for a 
glaſs manufactory, a royalty which yields 
conſiderable profits: all theſe ſums, when 
collected, did not exceed 60,000 livres, 
equivalent to about 2,500 pounds, of which 
about 1000 pounds remain ſtill unpaid, but 
hoſtages were retained in lieu of it. The 
General, attended by ſome commanding 
officers, going out to reconnoitre, with. a 


He ſaid he would order the 


CHE 


detachment of grenadiers and a party of 
light horſe, ſome of the French cavalry 
appeared at a diſtance ; Captain Lindſay of 
the light horſe was immediately ordered 
to attack them, he accordingly advanced 
at a briſk pace, without detaching from 


| his front and flanks; and falling in with a 


body of infantry, poſted behind a hedge, 
reccived a ſevere fire, which obliged the 


light horſe to wheel about, and retire. 


Captain Lindſay was mortally wounded by 
a muſquet ſhot, and died univerſally regret- 
ted. The entire demolition of the forts 
Tourlaville, Galet, Hommet, Eceurdeville,, 
St. Aulne, and Querqueville, with the ba- 
{on, built at a great expence, and capable 
of receiving ſhips of large burthen, being 
quietly finiſhed, and by conſuming, from 
the 11th of Auguſt in the morning, to the 
15th at noon, 141 barrels of French pow- 
der, taken in the place, and ſpringing with 
it 53 mines, General Bligh took a reſolu- 
tion to re-imbark. All the braſs ordnance 
taken from the enemy, had been put on 
board a Daniſh veſlel, lying in the port of 
Cherbourg, and ſent to England under 
convoy. The ſtores and artillery were 
ſhipped on the 15th of Auguſt; and the 


light horſe embarked on platforms, laid in 


the flat-bottomed boats, in the evening on 
the 16th. At three o'clock in the morn- 
ing the camp was ſtruck; fo that when 


the inhabitants of Cherbourg awoke, they 


ſaw no veſtige of the army, but the de- 
ſtruction and havock it had made. The 
troops marched down to the beach, on the 
welt {ide of Galet, but did not enter the 


| intrenchment, as no enemy appeared to 


diſturb them, the whole army was re-im- 
barked under the ſhade of fort Gallet ; 


cover, it could not be called, as: it had 
neither troops within, nor artillery on the 


ramparts to defend them in caſe they 
ſhould have bcen attacked. Before eleven 
o'clock the embarkation was . completed, 


with equal eaſe, diſtinctneſs, and expedi- 


tion, His Royal Highneis Prince Edward' 


came off withthe laſt divi on of grenadiers,. 


| 


and ſteered the boat aboard. Hoſtages had: 
0 | been 
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C Hl 
been taken for the punctual performance 
of the rantom. 

CIES TER, SIEGE OF, in 590. This 
city was then in the poſſeſlion of the 
Welch, when Adelfrid, King of Northum- 
berland, laid ficge to it; in order to pro- 
cure ajiiftance from the Almighty, the 
monks of Bangor left their monaſtery to 
pray in a ficld near the Saxon army, but 
were ſurpriſed, and about 1000 of them 
maſſacred, ſoon after which, victory de- 
clarcd for the Saxons, who entered Wales 
and deſtroycd the monaitery of Bangor; 


| 


two gates of which immenſe edifice were 
above a mile aſunder. It was taken again 
in 819, by Egbert, at the concluſion of the 
Heptarchy. 

CHESTER, BATTLE NEAR, IN 922. Anlaff 
the Dane, having got the poſſeſſion of Nor- 
thumberland, and the city of York, was 
met by Edmund near Cheſter, where an 
engagement enſued, wherein victory held 
the balance ſo even, that when night came 
neither could boaſt of an advantage, in 
conſequence of which a peace was con- 
cluded, and the kingdom divided between 
the competitors, 

CHIARI, BATTLE AT. A ſmall place 
upon the weſtern confines of Breſciano, 
one of the Venetian territorics in Upper 
Italy. It lies eight miles weit from Breſcia. 
Prince Eugene having on the 31ſt day of 
July, 1701, taken poſſe ion of the poſt of 
Chiari, the French Marechals de Catinat 


and Villeroi, reſolved to. drive him away. 


CHI 

However, about two in the afternoon, 

they and by little and little, till 
they came ſo near the Germans, that 
their advanced guards were for ced to re- 
tire. About half an hour after, the French, 

with three brigades and a half, attacked 
ſome houſes, where the Germans defended 
themſelves for {ome time, but were at 
length obliged to retire, and yield up thoſe 
poſts. But the French did not keep poſ- 
{ciion of them; for two German batta- 
lions, with ſome grenadiers, under Count 
Daun, came up and attacked them in leſs 
than half an hour, and cutting them 
all to pieces, recovered the houſes again. 
In this action, the Germans took four co- 
lours of the regiment of Normandy. At 
the ſame time the French attacked a 
mill, that was guarded by one of the bat- 
talions of Guttenitein, but were repulſed 
with the loſs of many of their men. Part 
of their army alſo attacked the battalions of 
Nigrelli, Herberſtein, and Kirchhaum, that 
were upon the left, who permitted them 
to advance very near, and received them 
with ſuch a fire, that moſt of them were 
killed upon the ſpot. The French em- 
ployed in thoſe attacks 17 battalions of 
their beit troops, which were ſupported 
by all their cavalry : and on the German 
ſide, only 6 battalions and four companies 

of grenadiers had any ſhare in theſe ac- 
tions. The French had, at leaſt; 2000 
men killed or wounded, among which 
were 200 officers: whereas on the Ger- 


The next day tome debates arofe between 
the two Generals, Catinat was for putting 
off the attack till ſome better oppor bir; „, 
but Villeroi having received politive or- 
ders to fight the Germans, would not 
liſten to this ſalutary advice. The ene- 
my was heard to beat a march before 
break of day, upon which they drew 
up in order of battle. About ten in 
the morning, the French general officers, 
who had a ſtrong guard with them, aj 
proached near the German lines, but 
their cannon firing upon them, ſome of 
their horſes fell, upon which they retired, 


man ſide, the loſs was: ſo ſmall, that it is 


> || ſearcely credible; they had only 36 men 
| 


iilled, and 18 wounded. This great ad- 
| vantage was owing to the excellent diſpo- 
lition made by Prince Eugene, whole 
troops,. though but two thirds in number 
of the French, fired without being ex- 


poſed; and to the obſtinacy of M. de Vil- 
leroi, who could not ſee the danger he 
was running into, till it was too Jate. 
Catinat had the honour of being againſt 
this action, which in ſome meaſure com- 
penſated his diſgrace at Carpi. Prince Eu- 
gene's weaknels prevented his making any 


other 


CHI 
wther uſe of this victory, than to oblige 
the French to decamp firſt, which they did 
with precipitation ſix weeks after the 
fight, after having ſuffered much by hun- 
ger and cold, But while they faced each 
other, a remarkable action was performed | 
by the young Prince of Vaudemont, who 
had formed the delign of fetching off his 
father from the Allies. He failed indeed 
of his deſign, the old Prince getting off in 
his night gown, but ſurpriſed the regiment 
of dragoons of Montroy, part of Valde- 
fuente's, and two troops of Copola's regi- 
ment of horſe. He took Montroy, the 
Major, and ſeveral other officers, priſoners, 
whom he found moſt of them in their beds. 
He took alſo 11 ſtandards, 1 pair of kettle 
drums, and 500 horles, with as much of 
the enemy's baggage as he could bring off, 
and deſtroyed the reſt. His men gave 
quarter to about 80 troops, and killed 
about 500, with the loſs but of two men. 
The Duke del Seſto, and the Marquis de 
Valdefuente, who commanded theſe forces, 
all of which belonged to the ſtate of Milan, 
ſaved themſelves by flight. 
_ CHIGNECTO, AcrroN THERE IN 1749. 
It is ſituated on the Bay of Funday, in 
Nova Scotia, North America. 'The French 
neutrals taking umbrage at the colony ſet- 
tled this year at Halifax, under the com- 


mand of General Cornwallis, proceeded to. 


open hoſtilities, which obliged the General 
to defach Major Lawrence with 1000 re- 
gular forces, and 4 {loops of war to Chig- 
necto, to drive out the Indians, who had 
been engaged by the French to annoy the 
Britiſh ever ſince their firſt landing. Theſe 
Indians, with the neutral French, to the 
number of 800, being intrenched behind 
ſtrong banks and palliſades, cannon proof, 
obſtructed their landing. But Major Law- 


rence, at the head of ioo choſen men, 


made a ſecond attempt about a mile and a 
half from their intrenchment, where alſo 
the enemy detached a party to oppoſe him. 


Nevertheleſs, he landed in the midſt of their 


fire, without returning a ſhot, till his men 
had reached the muzzles of their muſquets, 
Nums. XIV, 


| 
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by which means a great number of the 
enemy . were killed before they had time 


to load again : the reſt fled with great 
precipitation to the other ſide of the river, 
under the protection of the French com- 
mander, who had taken poſt there, and 
who told Major Lawrence he * orders 
to defend that poſt. 

CHIGNECTO, ACTION THERE, IN 17 56. 
The Indians and French, to the amount 
of 300, reſolving to cut off the Britiſh 
wood-cutters, who lived in a ſtate of ſecu- 
rity, took their meaſures for that purpoſe; 
but Lieutenant Scott getting notice of 
their deſign, came up with them near 
this place, and totally defeated them. 

CHIPPENHAM sEIZED In 878. The 
Danes having quitted Exeter, marched to 
Chippenham in Wiltſhire, one of the fineſt 
and ſtrongeſt cities of the kingdom, which 
place the Danes made themſelves maſters 
of in a few days, which ſo far diſcouraged 
the Weſt Saxons, that they had no cou- 
rage left to defend themſelves. 

CHITTEPUT, TAKEN IN 1757. It is 
ſituated in the Carnatic, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, Eaſt-Indies. The French 
decamping from Wandewaſh in September, 
attacked this place with 1800 Europeans. 
Nizar Mahomed Cawn, the Governor, 
aſſiſted by a ſerjeant and 16 men from fort 
St. George, made an obſtinate reſiſtance z 
and notwithſtanding he was obliged to re- 
tire from the fort, he renewed the fight 
in the ſtreets, and diſputed every inch of 
ground, till deprived of life by a muſquet 
ball. A vaſt ſlaughter of his troops en- 
ſued: and on the news of his death reach- 
ing his family, they immediately deſtroyed 
themſelves. 

CHIVAS, ox CHIVASSO, $SIEGE OF, AND 
SKIRMISH AT. A town of Piedmont Proper, 
in the principality of its own name, in 
Upper Italy. In the year 1705, this city, 
being in the poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts, 


vas beſieged by the French under the Duke 


de la Feuillade. "The beſiegers poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the counterſcarp on the 4th 
day of July, and raiſed batteries againſt 
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the town. 
commanded the attack againſt Caſtagnetto, 


HI 


The Sieur Darennes, who 


and the caſſines which covered the bridge 
on the Po, attempted to beat the troops of 
the Duke of Savoy from one of the caſſines, 
with 17 companies of grenadiers, {up- 
ported by 4 regiments of foot. The action 
was very briſk, and laſted four hours; but 
that caſſine being of difficult acceſs, and 
well defended, the French were obliged 


to retire with the loſs of 200 or 300 men 


Killed and wounded. The Duke of Savoy, 
and Count Stahremberg were preſent in 
the action. 

CHOCZIM, citY oF, TAKEN IN 1739. 
It is ſituated in Moldavia ; and the Ruſ- 
ſians, commanded by Count Munich, pe- 
netrating into that province, took this 
city, after defeating the "Turkiſh army on 


the 8th of Auguſt. 


CHRISTIANSTADT, city or, TAKEN 
IN 1611. It is ſituated in Weſt Gothland, 
in Sweden, on the banks of the Hellas. 
It was built in 1600, by Chriſtian IV. 


King of Denmark; and was ſurpriſed in 


the following manner by Prince Guſtavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, during the reign of 
his father Charles IX. The Prince had 
5oo of his men dreſſed after the manner 
of the Daniſh ſoldiers, and on their ap- 
proach to the city, were let in by the 
guards without any heſitation. They ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of the place, in 
which they found a great booty. In 1676, 
it was taken from the Swedes by the 
Danes, when it was delivered up to be 
pillaged by the ſoldiers for ſeveral hours, 
and 5oo of the garriſon put to the ſword. 
But in 1678, the Swedes, after a long ſiege, 
took it again, and in 1710, it was once 
more taken by the Danes. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, (ST.) 1sLANxD op, 
SITUATED IN THE Wusr-Ixvies, ACTION 
THERE IN 1667, Sir John Harman being 
ſent to protect the Britiſh ſettlements, ar- 
rived off this place with 12 frigates, in 
March ; and getting intelligence that 2 
Zealand privateers, with four prizes, lay 
at Guadaloup, he ſent part of his ſquadron 


| 


| 
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to bring them off, which they effected, 
and landing after wards, did great damage. 
The news of this reaching Martinico, M. 
de la Barre, and the Zealand Commodore 
Kruyſen, with their fleets, conſiſting of 
22 men of war and frigates, and 1300 ſol- 
diers, ſailed to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Britiſh. On the 1oth of May, they hove 
in fight of St. Chriſtopher's, and were im- 
mediately attacked by Sir John Harman. 
In the engagement, which was very ſharp, 
and laſted about three hours, the Britiſh 
were ſometimes nearly ſurrounded ; but 
by the conduct of the Admiral, and the 
bravery of the reſt of the fleet, not oply 
rendered them equal, but ſuperior to the 
enemy, Which was evident by the French 
Admiral and ſeveral others being de- 
ſtroyed, and five or ſix ſhips taken. 
CHRIS TOPHER'S (ST.) 1sLAND or. 
It was taken by the French, and retaken by 
the Britiſh, in 1695, without any action 
worth notice. 'The French again attempt- 
ed it, but were repulſed with great loſſes 


in 1706, 8 
CIRENCESTER, sIEGE op, IN 612, 
Glouceſterſhire. Penda, King of Mercia, 


laid ſiege to this place without ſucceſs. 
CLISSAU, BATTLE AT. A town of Po- 
land, fi tuated 1 in a very ſpacious plain, be- 
tween Warſaw and Cracow, near the lat- 
ter. This is one of the battles of the fa- 
mous Charles XII. King of Sweden, fought 
with Auguſtus, King of Poland, in the 
year 1702. When Charles entered Sax- 
ony, the republic of Poland offered to 
make peace, but Charles would hearken 
to no propoſals : he declared aloud, 1 
„ will never give the Poles peace, till 
they have elected another King.” 
Upon this news, the King of Poland ſaw 
plainly, that he muſt either loſe his crown, 
or preſerve it by arms, and he uſed his 
utmoſt efforts to ſucceed in that great de- 
ciſion. All his Saxon troops were arrived 
from the frontiers of Saxony: the nobility 
of the palatinate of Cracow, where he ſtill 
remained, came in a body to offer him 


their ſervices. He, in perſon, exborted 
every 


CI. I 


every one of theſe gentlemen to remember 
the oaths they had taken; and they aſſured 
him, that they would ſpill the laſt drop 
of their blood in his defence. Fortified 
with theſe ſuccours, and the troops which 
were called the army of the crown, he 
went, for the firſt time, to ſeek in perſon 
the King of Sweden, and he was not 
long before he found him, for he was 
already marching againſt him towards 
Cracow. | | 

'The two Kings met on rhe 19th of July, 
1702, in the plain near Cliſſau: Auguſtus 
had near 20,000 men, and Charles XII. 
not above 12,000: the battle began by 
playing off the artillery. Upon the firſt 
volley which was diſcharged by the Saxons, 
the Duke of Holſtein, who commanded the 
Swediſh horſe, a young prince of great 
courage and virtue, received a cannon-ball 
in the reins. The King inquired if he 
was dead, and was told that he was; he 
made no anſwer, but the tears fell from 
his eyes; and then covering his face for a 
moment with his hands, on a ſudden he 
| ſpurred his horſe with fury, and ruſhed 
into the thickeſt of the enemy at the head 
of his guards. 

The King of Poland did all that could 
be expected from a prince who fought for 
his crown: he thrice led up his troops in 
perſon to the charge: but the aſcendant 
of Charles XII. carried it, and gained a 
complete victory. The enemy's camp, 
colours, and artillery, and Auguſtus's mi- 
litary cheſt, were left to him. He made 
no ſtay upon the field of battle, but 
marched ſtraight to Cracow, purſuing the 
King of Poland who fled before him. 

The citizens of Cracow were bold 
enough to ſhut their gates upon the con- 

queror; he cauſed them to be burſt open, 

and took the caſtle by aſſault. His ſoldiers, 
the only men in the world who would ab- 
ſtain from pillage after a victory, did not 
offer the leaſt ill treatment to any one ci- 
tizen; but the King made them pay ſuffi- 
ciently for the temerity cftheir reſiſtance, by 
charging them with exceſliye contributions. 


OF. 
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He departed from Cracow, in the full 
reſolution of purſuing Auguſtus without 
intermiſlion ; but within ſome miles of the 
city, his horſe fell under him, and broke 


his thigh. They were obliged to carry 
him back to Cracow, where he was con- 
fined to his bed for {ix weeks, in the 
hands of his ſurgeons. This accident gave 
Auguſtus leiture to breath a little: he 
cauled it immediately to be ſpread through 
Poland and Germany, that Charles XII. 
was killed by his fall. This falſe report, 

which was credited for ſome time, filled 
all mens' minds with aſtoniſhment and un- 
certainty. 

COEVERDEN, ox COVERDEN, SIEGE 
A town of Holland, near the confines 
of Weſtphalia, ſituated in the marſhes, 
about 40 miles north-weſt from Deventer. 
In the year 1592, this city, being in the 
poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, was beſieged 
by the Dutch. Queen Elizabeth indeed 
called away her auxiliaries; but notwith- 
ſtanding that, the ſolicitations of ſome of 
the provinces, and the eagerneſs of Prince 
Maurice to acquire new conqueſts, pre- 
vailing before all other conſiderations, he 
reſolved to ſit down before Coeverden, a 
place of *great ſtrength, both by art and 
nature; being ſeated in a great fenny 
plain, of very difficult acceſs, even in the 
midſt of the ſummer. Accordingly, being 
advanced with his army within cannon- 
ſhot of the place, Frederick Heerenbergh- 
laid the town in aſhes, reſolving to defend 
himſelf, with the garriſon (conliſting of 
600 men), in the caſtle and market-place; 
but was forced ſoon after to quit the laſt, 
as well as ſome other outworks of the 
caſtle, and retreat into the body of the- 
caſtle. As the Dutch were carrying on 
their trenches to the ditch, Prince Mau- 
rice having received certain intelligence 
by ſome deſerters, that the beſieged had 
plenty of all neceſſaries, except water, 
which they were forced to fetch in the 
night-time out of the ditchthat ſurrounded 
the caſtle; and that beſides this, only one 


| ſpring furniſhed the whole garriſon with 
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freſh water, he ordered the ditch to be 


drained, and the veins of the ſpring to be 
cut off by certain engines contrived for 


that purpoſe; but the marſhy ground, and 
ſome other impediments, having rendered || 


this project fruitleſs, they were forced to 


put their chief hopes in their mines and 


batteries. | | | 
The Duke of Parma being by this time 
returned out of France, Verdugo was or- 
dered with a body of 13,000 foot, and 
ſome ſquadrons of horle, to attempt the 
relief of Coeverden. Prince Maurice, ha- 


ving timely intelligence of their deſign, 


ordered his lines to be drawn into a more 
narrow compaſs; and being reinforced by 
ſome other troops out of Cleeves, Stein- 
wich, and other places, he ſent a peremp- 
tory ſummons to Frederick Heerenbergh, 


the Governor of Coeverden, to ſurrender : 


but he having, either by certain ſignals 
or meſſengers, got intelligence of the ap- 
proaching ſuccours, he told the meſſengers 
that it was time enough ſome months 
hence to talk of a capitulation. Soon af- 
ter Verdugo having paſſed the Rhine, and 
fixed his camp in light of that of Prince 


Maurice, he reſolved to oblige Prince 
Maurice to raiſe the ſiege by intercepting 
his convoys; but finding that they could 


take two different ways through the fens, 
and not daring to divide his army, it was 


judged moſt convenient to force his camp. 


This they attempted in the night-time, 
whilſt the Dutch (though forewarned of 
the deſign), thinking themſelves ſecure in 
their camp, were for the moſt part either 
aſleep or half drunk; but being awakened 
by the noife of the conquering army, they 
betook themſelves to their arms, but in 
ſuch a confufion, that had it not been for 
the unparalleled conduct of their generals, 
they muſt have been all cut in pieces: but 
William of Naſſau, Governor of Frieſe- 
land, as he had been the chief adviſer of 
the ſiege, ſo being reſolved to. accompliſh 
it, or die in the attempt, got together a 
good body of horſe, with whom he charged 
the enemy ſo furiouſly in the flank that 
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he brought thoſe that were ſtill without 
the lines into confuſion ; ſo that not being 
able to ſecond their companions within, 
they were all either cut to pieces or for- 
ced to retreat, but in ſuch good order 
that they were ready to renew the attack; 
but by this time the whole Dutch army 
being got to their arms, they were repul- 


ſed with conſiderable loſs. The following 


day the Spaniards drew out their army in 
battle array, with an intention to engage 
Prince Maurice to venture a battle; but 


Prince Maurice, who was too well verſed 


in the art of war to put that to a hazard 
which fortune had already put into his 
hands, kept cloſe in his camp, being cer- 
tain that the beſieged, when once bereav- 
ed of the hopes of relief, would not think 
it ſafe to ſtand out to the laſt extremity ; 
which proved accordingly : for ſome of the 
chief officers having repreſented to the 
Governor the dangerous ſtate of affairs, 
obliged him to ſurrender upon honourable- 
terms. | | | 
'The remaining part of the campaign 
was ſpent between both the armies in ob- 
{ſerving one another's motions, till late in 
autumn, the States keeping their forces in 
the field as long as poſſible could be done, 
to prevent, or at leaſt delay the return 
of the Spaniards towards the frontiers of 
France ; but the bad weather having at 
laſt obliged both the armies to look for theiv 
winter quarters, the Duke of Parma pre- 
pared for his return into France with his 
army ; but he was ſcarce got to the pro- 
vince of Artois, when his diſtemper in- 

creaſing, there put a period to his life. 
COLBERG, sIECE oF, IN 1758. It is 
ſituated in Pomerania, on the Baltic Sea; 
and was attacked October the 3d, by the 
Ruſſians under General Fermer, after he 
had been defeated at Zorndoff, in order 
to keep open a communication by ſea with 
Ruilia, But after lying before the town 
26 days, they were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, owing to the good conduct of Major 
Heydon the Governor. In 1760, the 
Ruſſians again beſieged this place, _ 
ET | 7 
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by ſea and land, where they had a nume- || ceived their ſhot, and fell lamented by al! 
rous army. But upon the approach of Ge- good men who had an opportunity to 
neral Werner with 6000 Pruſlians, they | know the candour of his heart, and the 
raiſed the ſiege ſo precipitately, as to aban- || ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition. This exe- 
don all their ammunition, cannon, bag- || cution was under the caſtle wall. A grand 
gage, and even their proviſions, fear ha- || funeral was made for them both after the 
ving magnified the Pruſſians to a greater || reſtoration. | 
number. Notwithſtanding theſe two un- COLIN, BATTLE Ar. A little town fi- 
ſucceſsful attacks, the Ruſlians in 1761 || tuated on the Elbe, about 12 miles eaſt 
laid ſiege again to this place, commanded || from Prague. At a time when the affairs 
by General Romanzow, when after a ſix || of the Houſe of Auſtria ſeemed verging ox 
months defence, during which time they || inevitable deſtruction, Marechal Leopold 
had been repulſed in ſeveral attempts to || Count Daun took the management of them 
carry the place by ſtorm, Colonel Heydon || into his own hands. "The Pruſſians were 
was obliged to capitulate for want of pro- || at this time beleaguering Prague. The 
viſions, and ſurrender himſelf and garriſon, || blockade and bombardment of which con- 
conſiſting of 3000 men, priſoners of war. tinned without any extraordinary event, 
COLCHESTER, siECGCE oF. An old, || until the 18th of June, 1757, when a 
large, and populous borough of Eſſex, ſi- battle happened between a part of the 
tuated on the river Coln, about 20 miles | Pruſſian army, commanded by the King in 
north-eaſt from Chelmsford, and 58 from || perſon, and the Auſtrian army which was 
London. During the time of the grand | marching to the relief of Prague, under 
rebellion in the year 1647, it was beſieged || the command of Marechal Daun; the other 
by Fairfax, the parliamentarian General. || part of the Pruſſian army having been left 
The beſieged defended the town with || to continue the blockade of Prague, under 
great bravery, inſomuch that Fairfax laid | the command of Marechal Keith. The 
alide all thoughts of reducing it that way, || King, on the 13th, left the camp before 
and changed the ſiege into a blockade, | Prague, and, eſcorted by a few. battalions 
which continued about two months, when || and ſquadrons, went to join the Prince of 
the garriſon and inhabitants ſuffering ex- | Bevern, who marched from his camp to- 
tremely from the want of proviſions, de- | Neuhoft, and came to meet his Majeſty at 
ſired to capitulate; but they were. obliged | Kaurzim. After this junction, the King 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. Fairfax ſullied | advanced on the 18th towards Marechat 
his victory with an act of cruelty. In a | Daun, who had cauſed all the heavy artil- 
council of war it was reſ6lved, that Sir || lery to be brought from Olmutz; and being 
Charles Lucas, Sir George Lifle, and Sir || reinforced by all the troops that remained 
Bernard Gaſcoign, the Governors, ſhould || in Moravia and Auſtria, was come to en- 
be put to death; but the life of Gaſcoign || camp at Colin. The enemy was drawn up- 
was ſpared, on account of his being a fo- || in three lines on a very high mountain, 
reigner. When the other two were || fortified with a great number of battering 
brought out to be ſhot, Lucas gave the || pieces, at the foot of which were ſeveral 
word to fire, as if he had been at the head || detiles. Notwithſtanding this advantageous 
of his own company. Liſle kiſſed him ea- || diſpoſition, his Majeſty began the attack at 
gerly after he was dead; and deſired the || two in the afternoon, and made himſelf 
executioners to come nearer. One of the || maſter of two batteries, and two villages: 
foldiers replying, „I'll warrant yon, Sir, || defended with infantry, but could not 
we will hit you.” „Friend, (ſaid he, |} force the third poſt, the fire of the enemy 
< ſmiling) I have been nearer yon when || was ſo violent: yet they were again twice 
& you have miſled me.“ So ſaying, he re- repulſed on the right: however, the King; 
thought 
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thought proper to deſiſt, and retired in 
good order towards Mimbourg, without 
being moleſted or followed by the enemy ; 
nor did their infantry ſo much as come half 
way down the mountain. 

Whatever the moſt impetuous and well 
regulated courage, whatever an ardour, 
inſpired by the remembrance of fo many 
victories, could do towards overcoming 
every diſadvantage, was done by the Pruſ- 
ſians on this occaſion. They returned to 
the attack {even times: in none of their 
victorious battles had their bravery been 
more conſpicuous. Both: the King's bro- 
thers were in the field, and they did every 
thing that could be expected from the 
King of Pruſſia's brothers. The King 
himſelf, at the head of his cavalry, made 
one furious and concluding charge. Every 
thing was tried, and every thing was un- 
ſucceſsful. The want of a ſufficient nu- 
merous infantry in a ground where his 
cavalry could not ſupport them, the want 
of an equal artillery, the advantageous ſi- 
tuation of the enemy, their numbers, their 
bravery, and their general, obliged the 
King of Pruſſia to quit the field. What 
his loſs was is not certain: it was undoubt- 
edly great in the action, but ſtill greater 
by deſertions, and the innumerable ill con- 


ſequences that follow a defeat. 


The Pruſſian army engaged in this battle 
was reckoned not to exceed 32,000 men; 
whereas the Auſtrians were ſaid to be 
45,000. And though the King of Pruflia 
had been on horſeback the whole day, and 


preſent at every attack, yet as ſoon as he 


had ſeen his army make good their retreat, 
he took freſh horſes, and eſcorted by only 
12 or 14 huſſars, ſet out for Prague, where 
he arrived next morning, and gave orders 
for ſending off all his artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and baggage, which were all ſafely 
carried off, and the troops had begun their 
retreat before the Auſtrian army in that 
city heard of the battle; but when they 
faw the Pruflians retreating, a large body 


of them ſallied out on the 2oth; under the 
command of Prince Charles of Lorrain, 


Granville fort. 
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and came up with the rear of the Pruſſians, 
but” found it was fo well covered, that 
they could do but very little execution. 
Though the King of Prufſia was defeated 
in this battle, and though he brought on 
his defeat in a great meaſure by ſome errors 
of his own, yet whatever ſmall blemiſh his 
military {kill might have ſuffered, his re- 
putation was railed higher than ever, in 
the opinion of all judicious' men, by the 
noble and candid manner in which he ac- 


knowledged his miſtake, by the firmneſs 


with which he bore his misfortune, and 
by the aſtoniſhing ſtrokes of genius aud 
heroiſm by which he afterwards retricved 
his loſs. 

CONCALE BAY, ACTION THERE, IN 1 704s 
This bay is fituated on the coaſts of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, France; and in which 
Rear-Admiral Dilkes, having intelligence 
of a French fleet of merchantmen being 
there, ſailed in queſt of them from Spithead, 
July the 22d. On the 26th, at day-light, 


perceiving the enemy, conſiſting of 45 


ſail, and 3 armed veſſels, at anchor off 
Granville (who immediately got under 
{ail, and ran for the ſhore), he followed 
them as far as the pilots would venture ; 
but finding he could not effectually reach 
them with his ſhips, he ordered all the 
boats of the ſquadron to be manned, and 
by noon, had burned 6, ſunk 3, and taken 
15. The reſt had got ſo far into a bay 
between Auranche and Mount St. Michael, 
that in a council held the next day, it was 
reſolved to ſend in the Mermaid fire-ſhip, 
and boats, with a ſhip of 6 guns, taken 
the day before from the enemy. The Ad- 
miral was preſent at this attack, accompa- 
nied by the Captains Fairfax, Legg, Mig- 


hells, Lamprier, and Pippon. Of the 3 


armed ſhips, the enemy had one of 18 
guns they ſet on fire; one of 14 guns was 
burnt by Lieutenant Paul, who was wountd- 
ed, and had 4 men killed; and the other 

of 8 guns, was brought off; 17 more of 


the fleęt were deſtroyed; fo that only 4 


eſcaped, by getting under the guns of 


'T'o 
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To recompence this brave action, and 


at the ſame time to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of it, a gold medal was ſtruck, and 
diſtr ibuted to the chief perſons concerned 
in . 

CONCALE BAY, AcrION THERE, IN 1779. 
The French making an attack upon the 
Illand of Jerley, induced Admiral Arbuth- 
not, who was failing down the Channel 
with a fleet for North America, to break 
his orders, in order to defeat their deſign, 
which he effected. While ſome part of the 
fleet lay at ferſey, intelligence was re- 
ceived of fome French {hips being ſeen on 
the French coaſt, which induced Captain 
Gidoin of the Richmond, to detach Sir 
James Wallace in the Experiment, with 
the Pallas, Unicorn, Fortune, and Cabot 
brig, round the weſt end of the iſland, 
with a view tocut off their retreat; while 
he, with the other part of the fleet left, 
failed directly for the Bay of Coutance, 
where the enemy's ſhips were at anchor; 
conſiſting of three frigates, a cutter, and 
ſome {mall craft. On his being perceived, 
they immediately weighed and puſhed for 
St. Maloes; but meeting the other ſqua- 
dron, and finding they could not eſcape, 
they ran aſhore in Concale Bay. Sir James 
ran upon the fhore directly among them, 


and began an action which laſted about an 


hour and a half, during which the French 
left their ſhips; and they would have been 
brought off by our boats, but the enemy 
by this time, had brought down ſome can- 
non and howitzers, which played fo ſmart 
on the boats as obliged them to burn two 
frigates, and leave the cutter ſcuttled on 
the ſhore; the other, the Danae, of 34 
guns, they brought off. The Experiment 
being much annoyed at the firſt of the ac- 
tion by a battery of ſix twelve-pounders. 
Sir James, after ſilencing the Danae, 
thought it requiſite to ſilence the battery 
alfo, that the boats might deſtroy the 
other frigates and cutter; and his pilot 
refuſing to take charge of the ſhip, he ran 
her aſhore abreaſt of the battery, and 
effectually 1 it in leſs then an hour. 
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The frigates and cutter deſtroyed, were 


the Recluſe of 24 
like wife 


the Valeur of 26 guns, 
guns, and the Dieppe of 16 guns: 
{everal ſmall craft were deſtroyed. 
CONCORD, $K1RMIsH AT, IN 1775. It 
is ſituated in the province of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, about 20 miles from Boſton, in North 
America ; and we think it requiſite to re- 
mark, that this was the firit action that 
happened in the preſent calamitous war be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies. 
General Gage, who was poſted at Boſton 
with 10,000 men, which government found 
neceſſary to ſend over in 1774, having re- 
ceived intelligence of a large quantity of 
military ſtores being collected at Concord, 
for the avowed pur pole of ſupplying a body 
of troops to act in oppolition to his Ma- 
jeſty's government, detached on the 18th 
of April, at night, the grenadiers of his 


army, and the light infantry, under the 


command of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of 
the 10th regiment, and Major Pitcairn, of 
the marines, with orders to deſtroy the 
ſaid ſtores; and the next morning, eight 
companies of the 4th, the ſame number of 
the 23d and 49th, and ſome ' marines, 
marched under the command of Lord 
Percy, to {upport the other detachment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith finding, after 


he had advanced ſome miles on his march, 


that the country had been alarmed by the 
firing of guns and ringing of bells, diſ- 
patched ſix companies of light infantry, in 
order to ſecure two bridges on different 
roads beyond Concord, who, upon their 
arrival at Lexington, found a body of the 
country people drawn up under arms, on 
a green cloſe to the road ; and upon the 
King's troops marching up to them, in or- 
der to inquire the reaſon of their being ſo 
aſſembled, they went off in great confu- 
ſion, and ſeveral guns were fired upon the 
King's troops from behind a ſtone wall, 
and alſo from the meeting-houſe and other 
houſes, by which one man was wounded, 
and Major Pitcairn's horſe ſhot in two 
places. In conſequence of this attack by 


the rebels, the troops returned the fire, 
and 
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2nd killed ſeveral of them ; after which 
the detachment marched on to Concord, 
without any thing further happening, 
where they effected the purpoſe for which 
they were ſent, having knocked off the 
trunnions of three pieces: of iron ordnance, 


burnt ſome new gun carriages, and a great 


number of carriage wheels, and thrown 
into the river a conſiderable quantity 


of flour, gunpowder, muſquet-balls, and 


other articles. Whilſt this ſervice was per- 
forming, great numbers of the rebels aſ- 
ſembled in many parts, and a conſiderable 
body of them attacked the light infantry 


poſted at one of the bridges, on which an 


action enſued, and ſome few were killed 
and wounded. | 

On the return of the troops from Con- 
cord, they were very much annoyed, and 
had ſeveral men killed and wounded, 
by the rebels firing fram behind walls, 
ditches, trees, and other ambuſhes; but 
the brigade under the command of Lord 
Percy having joined them at Lexington, 
with two pieces of cannon, the rebels 
were for a while diſperſed : but as ſoon 
as the troops reſumed their march, they 
began again to fire upon them from behind 
ſtone walls and houſes, and kept up in that 
manner a ſcattering fire during the whole 
of their march of 15 miles, by which 
means {everal were killed and wounded: 
and ſuch was the cruelty and barbarity of 


the rebels, that they ſcalped and cut off 


the ears of ſome of the wounded men 
who fell into their hands. 

It is not known what number of the 
rebels were killed and wounded ; but it 1s 
ſuppoſed, that their loſs was ver y conſi- 
derable. 

General Gage ſaid, that too much praiſe 
could not be given. to Lord Percy, for his 


remarkable activity during the whole day; 


and that Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, and 
Major Pitcairn, did every thing that 
was poſlible for men to do, as did all the 
officers in general; and that the men 
behaved with their uſual courage aud in- 
trepidit y. 
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By the return of the commiſſion, non- 
commillioned officers, drummers, rank and 
file, priſoners, and miſling, after the above 
affair, it appears, by the Gazette account, 


that 1 lieutenant was killed, 2 lieutenant- 


colonels wounded, 2 captains wounded, g 
lieutenants wounded, I lieutenant miſſing, 
2 enligns wounded, 1 ſerjeant killed, 7 
wounded, 2 miſling, 1 drummer killed, L 
wounded, 62 rank and file killed, 1 57 
wounded, and 24 milling. 

Among che killed was Lieutenant Knight, 
of the King's own regiment ; among the 
wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, who 
commanded in the action, and received a 
ball in the calf of his leg, which was after- 
wards extracted; and among the priſo- 
ners, Lieutenant Gould, who was likewiſe 
wounded, 

Of the many affidavits that have been 
publiſhed by the Provincials, with a view 
to fix the commencement of hoſtilities on 


the King's troops, that of this gentleman 


appears to be of the greateſt importance, 
as it ſets the affair at the bridge, which has 
been greatly miſrepreſented, in the moſt 
impartial point of view. His affidavit was 
as follows : 

, Edward Thoroton Gould, of his Ma- 
jeſty's own regiment of foot, being of law- 
ful age, do teſtify and declare, that, on 
the evening of the 18th inſtant, under the 
orders of General Gage, I embarked with 


the light infantry and grenadiers of the 


line, commanded by Colonel Smith, and 


| landed on the marſhes of Cambridge, from 


whence we proceeded to Lexington. On 
our arrival at that placc, we ſaw a body of 
provincial troops armed, to the number of 


| about 60 or 70 men. On our approach 


they diſperſed, and ſoon after firing began; 
but which party fired firſt, I cannot exactly 
ſay, as our troops ruſhed on ſhouting and 
huzzaing, previous to the firing, which 
was continued by our troops ſo long as 
any of the Provincials were to be ſeen. 
From thence we marched to Concord. 
On a hill near the entrance of the town, 


we ſaw another body of Provincials aſ- 
ſembled 


Con 

ſembled. The light infantry companies 
were ordered up the hill to diſperſe them. 
On our approach they retreated towards 
Concord. The grenadiers continued the 
road under the hill towards the town. Six 
companies of light infantry were ordered 
down to take poſſeſſion of the bridge, 
which the Provincials retreated over. The 
company I commanded was one. Three 
companies of the above detachment went 
forwards about two miles; in the mean- 
time the Provincial troops returned, to 
the number of about 300 or 400. We 
drew up on the Concord fide of the bridge. 
The Provincials came down upon us, 
upon which we engaged, and gave the firſt 
fire. This was the firſt engagement after 
the one at Lexington: a continued firing 
from both parties laſted through the whole 
day. I mytelf was wounded at the attack 
of the bridge, and am now treated with 
the greateſt” humanity, and taken all poſ- 
ible Care of by the Pr ovincials at Med- 
ford. 


| Edward Thoroton Gould, 
Lieutenant of the King's own regiment.” 


CONGEVERAM, FoRT OF, TAKEN IN 
1759. It is ſituated about 50 miles diſtant 
from Madraſs, in the Eaſt-Indies. Major 
Brereton finding it impoſſible to bring the 
French to an engagement near Wande- 
waſh, where they were encamped, made 
a forced march to attack this place, which 
was done on the 16th of April, and hav- 
ing made a breach with two twelve and 
two ſix-pounders, the place was taken by 
ſtorm, and many of the garriſon put to 
the ſword. | | 

CONTI, sIEGES oF. A town of Piedmont 
Proper, in Upper Italy, ſituated at the 
confluence of the rivers Stura and Geſſo, 
about 35 miles north from Nice. In the 
year 1641, the French General, Count 
d'Harcourt, laid ſiege to this place, then in 
the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. It held out 


from the 29th day of July ro the 15th of 
September, when it ſurrendered, to the 
great joy, of the French troops, as this was 


3. 
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the firſt time they had taken it, though in 
former reigns they had ſeveral times fat 
down before it. } 
During the late war, in the year 1744, 

the French, under the Prince of Conti, 
and the Spaniards, under Don Philip, bro- 
ther to the King of Naples, advanced to 
Coni, and inveſted it in the beginning of 
September. Baron Leutrum, the Gover- 
nor, made an obſtinate defence; and the 
ſituation of the place was ſuch as to ren- 
der the ſiege difficult, tedious, and bloody. 
The King of Sardinia, at firſt, was not in 
a condition to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
enemy; but being reinforced by 10,000 
Auſtrians, commanded by General Pallavi- 
cini, advanced to its relief, and a battle 
enfued. The action was maintained with 
great vigour on both ſides till night, when 
his Majeſty finding it impracticable to force 
the enemy's intrenchments, retired in good 
order to his camp at Muraſlo. He after- 
wards found means to throw a reinforce- 
ment and ſupply of proviſions into Coni ; 
and the heavy rains that fell at this period, 
not only retarded, but even diſpirited the 
beſiegers: nevertheleſs, the Princes per- 
ſiſted in their deſign, notwithſtanding a 
dearth of proviſions, and the approach of 
winter, till the latter end of November, 
when the Chevalier de Soto entered the 
place with 600 freſh men. This incident 


was no ſooner known than the Princes 


abandoned their enterprize, and leaving 
their ſick and wounded to the mercy of 
the Piedmonteſe, marched back to Demont : 
having diſmantled the fortifications of this 
place, they retreated with great precipita- 
tion to Dauphiny, and were dreadfully 
harraſſed by the Vaudois and light troops 
in the ſervice of his. Sardinian Majeſty, 
who now again ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
Piedmont. The French troops were quar- 
tered in Dauphiny, but Don Philip ſtill 
maintained his footing in Savoy, the in- 
habitants of which he fle eced without 
mercy. | 
.CONOQUE'T BAY, AcTION THERE IN 
1693. This bay is on the coaſt of Brittany, 
1 | France, 
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France, and in which Admiral Ruſſel get- | 


ting intelligence, as he was cruiſing off the 


 Land's End, of there being a fleet of mer- 


chantmen, he detached Captain Pritchard, 
with the Monmouth and Reſolution, and 
Roebuck fire-ſhip, to go between the trade- 
way and the main, for to uſe their endea- 


vour to take or deſtroy them. On the 


10th of May, as ſoon as it was light, they 
deſcried the French fleet, who immediately 
put to ſea, having intelligence from one of 
their ſcouts, of the approach of the Britiſh 
fleet. Captain Pritchard gave chaſe to the 
frigate their convoy, which he drove a- 
ſhore, and which proved to be the Jerſey, 
taken in the Weſt-Indies. The merchant- 
men conſiſted of 55 fail, 35 of which 
were deſtroyed, their laden being falt, 
wine, and brandy. _ 
CONSTANTINOPLE, sIECEs op. The 
metropolis of the Turkiſh empire, anciently 
called Byzantium, and by the Turks at 
this day Stamboul: it is ſituated on the 
weſtern ſhore of the Boſphorus, or ſtrait of 


Conſtantinople; in the province of Romania. 


In the year 1394, the Sultan Ilderim Ba- 
yezid, the fourth Emperor of the Turks, 
laid ſiege to this city, at that time in the 
poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians. When prepa- 
Tations were made for the aſlault, the 
Prime Viziar diſſuaded the Sultan from his 
intention, by repreſenting the danger of a 
revolt in the new conquered cities, not yet 
ſettled, and of alarming the Chriſtian 


Princes into a confederacy. On theſe con- 


ſiderations he raiſed the ſiege, leaſt by 
graſping too much, all ſnould be loſt. 

Several ot her attempts were made, but 
without any ſucceſs. | 

Sultan Mohammed II. the ſeventh Em- 
peror of the Turks, laid ſiege to it in the 
year 1452, and for this purpoſe, he raiſed 
as great an army as he was able. As the 
Turkiſh account of the deſtruction of the 
Roman empire is very defective, and we 
ought not to omit any material circum- 
ſtance relating to that great event, we 
ſhall ſupply it from the Greek cotemporary 


writers. Theſe mention but one ſiege of 
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Conſtantinople undertaken by Mohammed; 
the cauſes of which ſeem to be impartially 
{et forth by Dukas as follows. 

They who had the principal ſhare in the 
government at Conſtantinople, were ſo in- 
diſcreet as to ſend ambaſſadors to notify to 
Mohammed, that Conſtantine had been 


| proclaimed Emperor, although he had not 


been crowned. They complained alſo, 


| that Or Khan's penſion was not duly paid, 


and urged to have it doubled; alledging, 
that the Prince wanted money for preſents 
to the great lords who paid their court to 
him. Incaſe this demand was not granted, 
they deſired that they might be allowed to 
ſet him at liberty. 

Hali Baſha, to whom this diſcourſe was 
directed, though of a mild temper, and a 
friend to the Romans, becauſe they often 
made him preſents, yet, on hearing the 
ambaſſadors talk at this rate, he made an- 
ſwer, I have been ſo long acquainted, 
you ſilly Romans, with your artifices 
« and tricks that you ought to give them 
«© over, — The treaty which we made 
« with you is ſcarce dry, and yet you have 
followed us into Anatolia, thinking to 
« frighten us with chimeras of your own 
« framing.—If you can do any thing a- 
„ gainſt us, doit. Proclaim Or Khan King 
« of Thrace, and make the Hungarians 
e paſs the Danube in your favour. But 
« take it for granted after all, that inſtead 
of recovering the countries which you 
have loſt, you will loſe thoſe which you 
Know poſleſs.” - 

Hali having reported theſe matters to 
Mohammed, he flew into a great paſſion : 
« If I ſtay in Anatolia,” ſaid he, the 
% Romans will ſtir up all the Chriſtian na- 
“tions againſt me, ſuccour Karaman, and 
« ſubdue the weſt.” On this conſideration, 
he treated the ambaſſadors of that Prince 
with mildneſs, and granted them peace. 
With regard to the Emperor's ambaſſadors, 
diſſembling his reſentment, he promiſed 
to give them a favourable anſwer at his 
return to Adrianople ; but as ſoon as he 
arrived there, he ordered Or Khan's = 
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Gon t. to be ſtopped ; ; and towards winter 
had notice given through his dominions, 
for 1000 workmen to be ready in ſpring, 
with the proper inſtruments and materials 
to build a fort near the Sacred Mouth 
above Conſtantinople. This project filled 
the Chriſtians every where with grief, as 
it convinced them that the downfal of the 
City was at hand: and a prodigious num- 
ber of workmen being aſſembled at the 
time appointed, the Emperor ſent ambaſ- 
{adors to Adrianople, not to demand an 
augmentation, nor even a continuation 
of the penſion, but to entreat Mohammed 
not to build the fort, and on that condi- 
tion to pay tribute, if he required it. He 
remonſtrated that he, indeed, at the en- 
treaty of his grandfather Mohammed, 
granted him liberty to build a fort on the 
Aſtatic ſhore, becauſe it had been of a long 
time in poſſeſſion of his anceſtors; but 
that the deſign of building this new fort 
oppolite to the other, could be no other 
than to deprive Conſtantinople of its trade, 
and ſupply of proviſions from the Euxine 
fea. | 
Mohammed, after aſking the ambaſſadors 
what right they had to hinder him from 
building a fort on his own ground, ſhewed, 


from the Emperor's joining continually 


with the enemies of the Othmans, during 
his father's reign, how little reaſon he had 
to expect a favourfromhim ; and conclud- 
ed, threatening, « That whoever came to 
« trouble him again on the ſame ſubject, 
„ ſhould be flayed alive.” This anſwer 
threw the inhabitants of Conſtantinople 
into the utmoſt fear and anguiſh. Soon 
after the Turks began to build the fort 
below Soſtenion, of old called Pheneum, 
in a triangular form, and called it Bareſka, 
that is, fhead-chopper. The Emperor find- 
ing he could not hinder the execution of 
this deſign, ſent guards to hinder the 
Turks from making incurſions, and pil- 
laging the lands in time of harveſt : but 
Mohammed, inſtead of granting his re- 
queſt, gave leave to thoſe who carried 
materials to the fort, to feed their cattle 


| 
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on the Roman paſtures. The people of 

the tower of Epibata going to hinder ſome 
Turks from deſtroying their corn, a 
quarrel enſued, wherein ſeveral on both 
ſides were killed. Mohammed being in- 
formed hereof, ordered a party to go and 
put the inhabitants of Epibata to the 
ſword. The Turks accordingly fell upon 
them as they were cutting down their 
corn, and {flew forty. 

On this news, the Emperor ordered 
the city gates to be ſhut, and the Turks 
who were in it to be arreſted ; but three 
days after he ſet them at liberty, and at 
the ſame time {ent ambaſſadors to tell the 
Sultan, © That ſince he was reſolved on 
« war, and neither his own oaths, nor the 
« Emperor's ſubmiſſions, could prevent it, 
« he might take his courſe. That if God, 
c jn whom he truſted, intended to deliver 
« the city into his hands, no human power 
ce could hinder it.” He adviſed him, how- 
ever, to reflect on their treaties, and his 
own oaths; adding, that for his part, he 
would ſhut up the city, and defend the 
inhabitants to the utmoſt of his power. 
Mohammed, far from ſeeking excules, de- 
clared war againſt Conſtantine. 

The Emperor foreſeeing what would 
happen, had ſix months before reinforced 
the garriſon, drawn many people of the 
country into the city, and laid up great 
ſtore of corn: he had likewiſe ſent to 
Rome to demand ſuccours of the Pope, 
and complete the union of the two churches: 
but as it was eaſy to ſec that neither the 
Emperor nor the clergy were fincere, ſo 
the Pope afforded them no aſſiſtance; and 
their diſſimulation ſerved him afterwards 
with an excuſe for abandoning them to 
the mercy of the "Turks. 

Meantime Mohammed ordered his great 
cannon to be brought from Adrianople to 
Conſtantinople, and the fiege was begun 
on the 6th day of April, 1453, the Turkiſh 
army encamping from the wood gate to the 
olden gate towards the ſouth, and the 
church of St. Koſma; they alſo covered the 
ſpace which had been planted with vines. 
S{s Khalkondylas 
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Khalkondylas obſerves more particularly, 
that the Sultan's camp extended from one 
ſea to the other; that the forces of Alia 


were on the right hand towards the golden 
| gate; thoſe of Europe on the welt, ſtretch- 


ing to the wood gate; and that in the 
middle, between both, was Mohammed 
himſelf, with his Janiſſaries and other 


troops about him; while his Wazir, or 


Viziar Zogan, was poſted above Galata. 
The walls towards the port were not very 
good, but to the land there was a double 
wall, with double ramparts. The firſt 
was low and weak, but defended by a 
great foſſe, 200 fect wide, lined on both 
ſides with ſtone; the inner wall was very 


high, and admirably well built. 


The Emperor did all in his power for 
the defence of Conſtantinople. All the 
Venetian ſhips, which came from the Ta- 
nais and Trebizond, were detained. The 
Genoeſe, though they had promiſed the 
Sultan not to aſſiſt the Romans, yet, under- 
hand, ſent a large veſſel with 500 men 
to reinforce the garriſon. John Juſtiniani, 
ſurnamed the Long, came from Genoa 
with two ſhips and ſeveral brave young 
As John had excellent {kill in draw- 
ing up an army, and giving battle, the 
Emperor made him chief commander, and 
aſſigned for his poſt that part of the walls 
which was neareſt the palace, becauſe the 
enemy had planted moſt of the engines on 
that ſide. He promiſed likewiſe to give 
him the ſovereignty of the Iſle of Lemnos, 
in caſe he obliged the Turks to raiſe the 
ſiege. Such magnificent rewards made 
the Latins behave like heroes. Some of 
them had fire-arms, ſo had the Turks, 
which ſhot five or ten balls, and after 
piercing the armour, killed two or three 
men, one behind the other. Mohammed 
cauſed new levies to be made, which 
brought ſuch prodigious numbers together, 


that many reckoned they amounted to 


400,000. At the ſame time his galleys, 
ſhips, and barks, to the number of about 
three hundred, came to an anehor near 


the city. 
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The port was ſecured with a chain, 
ſtretched acroſs from the fair gate to Ga- 
lata, which kept the veſſels of the city in 
ſafety; beſides which, there was a flect of 
five ſhips, one belonging to the Emperor, 
the other four to the Genoeſe, which 
fetched proviſions from the Morea and 
Khio. As they returned in March, Mo- 
hammed ordered his fleet either to take, 
or hinder them to enter the port of Keras; 
but the ſhips forced their 'way by help of 
the wind, and were let in by lowering the 
chain. 'T he Sultan finding that there were 
in the harbour 8 great ſhips, 20 {mall ones, 


with ſeveral galleys, belonging to the 


Emperor and the Venetians, bcſides a great 


number of barks, he deſpaired of making 


himſelf maſter of them, but at the ſame 
time formed a moſt bold and noble deſign : 
he ordered a road to be made through the 
buſhes and ſhrabs behind Galata, from the 
place facing the eaſt, under Diplacionion, 
to the other ſide of the Gulf of Keras, op- 
polite St. Koſma's church, and 80 galleys 
to be drawn over the hilly ground, from 
the Sacred Mouth into that harbour. 
Every galley had a pilot at her prow, and 
another at her poop, with the rudder in 
hand; one moved the ſails, while a fourth 
beat the drum, and ſung a failor's ſong : 
and thus the whole fleet paſled along as if 
it had been'carried by a ſtream of water, 
{ailing, as it were, over the land. 4 
With regard to this ſurpriſing exploit, 


Prince Cantemir only obſerves, that, be- 


ſides other engines before unheard of, tlie 
Turks made uſe of one worthy of admira- 
tion; for by it, from the north ſide, ſome 
veſſels were brought over hills and decli- 

vities into the inner haven, which occa- 


ſioned the taking of the city, by introdu- 


eing the ſea forces by the gate Fenar, look- 
ing to the lower haven. To return to 
Dukas. | 
Meantime they brought their largeſt 
cannon oppoſite to St. Roman gate. The 
gunner had two balls cf ſtone, one very 
large, the other ſmaller, and ſhot the latter 


firſt, to ſee if he took right aim, It was 
uſual 


C ON 


uſual for cannon after firing to fly like glaſs, 
unleſs covered immediately with thick 
woollen cloth, and even then would not 
ſtand above the third diſcharge, occaſioned 
by the cold air entering the pores of the 
metal; but this engineer preſerved his gun 
from burſting by pouring oil into it when 
hot after firing. As he was going to make 
a ſecond ſhot, the ambaſſador of John Hu- 
niades, the Hungarian General, who was 
preſent, laughed, and told him, if he had 
a mind to beat down the wall ſoon, he 
ſhould change his battery, and ſhoot five 
or {ix fathom from the place where he 
then ſtood; that the third ſhot ſhould be 
directed from another place, which, with 
the two former, made a ſort of triangle; 
and that having ſo done, he would ſee the 
triangle preſently fall to the ground, which 
accordingly came to pals. 

Khalkondylas relates, that the noiſe of 
thoſe great cannon was frightful, and the 
ſhock ſo great, that the ground trembled 
for more than two leagues round: that al- 
though the balls reached the ſecond wall, 
as being much higher than the firſt, yet 
the damage they did gave no diſcourage- 
ment to the Greeks, becauſe thoſe un- 
wieldy cannon, not being eaſily managed, 
could not be fired above ſeven or eight 
times a-day, and only once towards morn- 
ing, as a warning- piece to begin the mili- 
tary operations. Beſides the great cannon, 
there were many others of a leſſer ſize 
planted along the counterſcarp, with which 
they battered the parapet of the rampart. 
The Greeks alſo had artillery carrying 
from 60 to 80 pounders, one of which 
was planted againſt the largeſt of the Turk- 
iſh guns; 
ſhook the wall and rampart, that they did 
more harm than good; beſides, the largeſt 

piece burſt after a few firings. 

Although the damage done by the 
Turkiſh cannon was at firſt ſo ſmall, yet 
the Greeks, through inexperience, and 
want of ſufficient numbers to attend at 
many places at the ſame time, were not 


able to repair the breaches, while the Ja- || 


| breaſt-wall, 


but when ditcharged, they ſo. 


G oN 


| niffeies, under cover of their gabions and 


mantles, gained the ditch ; then railing a2 
with loop-holes, along the 
counterſcarp, ſhot ſo inceſlantly againſt 
the battlement, that none durſt appear. 
The Sultan ordered mines alſo to be 
carried under the ditch and walls, a great 
way into the city, building wooden towers, 


where ſoldiers were poſted to ſecure the 


workmen at the places where they broke 
ground; but the Greeks, by countermin- 


| ing, rendered thoſe works of no eftect. 


The Turks had yet another tower higher 
than the former, on the top of which 
there were a great number of ladders and 
portable bridges, to throw upon the ram- 
parts. 

The Genoeſe of Galata ſhewed on this 
occaſion much affection for the Romans. 
In the day they ſupplied the Turks with 
proviſions, and oil for their cannon ; and 
at night ſtole into the city, and fought 
next day againſt them. The day follow- 
ing they went to the camp, and thaſe who 
were in the camp returned to Conſtanti- 
nople. The Venetians ventured their lives 
no leſs freely for the Romans: John Juſti- 
niani omitted nothing to defend the place; 
and the Grand Duke, foHowed by 500 
men, went round the city every day, to 
ſee that a good guard was kept, and to- 
encourage the ſoldiers. 

By the continual battering of the cannon, 
the tower near St. Roman gate, and the 
walls on both ſides were demoliſhed in 
ſuch a manner, that the beſiegers and the 


beſieged could ſee each other. 


The Emperor, deſpairing to defend the 
city after ſo large a breach had been made 
in the ſtrongeſt part of the wall, ſent to 


propoſe paying whatever tribute the Sultan 


ſhould think fit, if he would but retire; 
Mohammed anſwered, That there was 
„no poſſibility of retiring now; that he 
© muſt either take the city, or the city 
« him; but at the ſame time he offered, if 


the Emperor would. ſurrender it, to give 


« him the Morea, and his brother other 


" Nori. ; threatening, in cale he took 
: (e it 
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% men to death, make flaves of the inha- 
© bitants, and give their effects to his ſol- 
« giers.” Conſtantine thought it better to 
wait the event, than ſubmit to ſuch con- 
ditions, 


juſtiniani at this juncture reſolved to 
burn the "Furkiſh fleet, and prepared a 


galley for that purpoſe, on which he put 
aboard the moſt valiant Italians, with the 
neceſſary engines, and artificial fire; but 
the Genocſe of Galata having diſcovered 
his deſign, gave notice to the Turks, who 
being upon their guard when the Latins 
approached at midnight, let fly their can- 
non, which ſunk the galley, with an hun- 
dred and fifty brave ſoldiers on board, and 
thus deſtroyed all their hopes. 
Mohammed cauſed a wooden bridge to 
be made from the ſhore of Galata to Cine- 
gion, conſiſting of a thouſand caſks, tied 
two and two together, and bound on each 
{ide with ropes, which afforded breadth 
enough for five men to march abreaſt. 
There were at each end of the caſks pieces 
of wood, on which the floor was nailed. 
When all things were made ready for 
ſtorming the city, Mohammed ſent to offer 
the Emperor, and the great men, liberty 
to go out with their effects, promiſing that 
the inhabitants ſhould: ſuffer 
but let him know at the ſame time, that 
If he rejected thoſe conditions, he and his 
officers muſt expect to be put to the ſword, 
and the inhabitants made captives. The 
Emperor anſwered, by the advice of his 
council, © That he would gladly live in 
“% peace with him; that Mohammed's an- 
& ceſtors honoured his anceſtors as their fa- 


no injury; 


* tants; the common reſolution being to 
« lay down their lives in its defence.” 

The Sultan deſpairing of taking the 
place by compoſition, cauſed the day for 


|| the attack to be publiſhed through his 


camp, declaring that he would content 
himſelf with the walls and the houſes, and 
give up to the ſoldiers the people and their 
effects; which news was received with 
Joyful ſhouts. In the evening he ordered 
fires to be made throughout the camp. 
This was a ſpectacle quite new, and it ſtruck 
every one with ſurpriſe to ſee an infinite 
number of lights ſpread over the land and 
over the ſea, over the ſhips and over the 
houſes, over Conſtantinople and over Ga- 


lata, which ſhone with greater blaze than 


the ſun; the ſurface of the water glittered 
as if it had been covered with looking- 
glaſſes. The Romans ſeeing all the camp 
on fire, ran to the walls, from whence 
they heard thoſe exulting ſhouts, which 
ſtruck them almoſt dead with fear, as being 
the forerunners of a general aſſault. 

The Emperor John laboured extreme- 
ly hard all the night to fill up the breaches 
with faſcines, and got a ditch dug within. 
Mohammed began the attack on Sunday 
the 27th of May, which was the feaſt of 
All-Saints. He gave the Romans no reſt 
all the night. At nine o'clock, dividing 
his army in two parts, he drew it up from 
the palace to the golden gate; he ranged 
his 80 barks from the wood gate to the 
ſquare, and diſpoſed the other veſlels, 


which were at Diplacionion, in a circle 


from the fair gate (beyond the fortreſs of 


St. Demetrius) and the little gate near our 
Lady's monaſtery, named Hodegetria, be- 
yond the port as far as Vlanka: theſe 
ſhips contained ſcaling ladders, and other 
engines. 

At ſun-ſet the trumpet ſounded, and the 
Sultan fought on horſeback at the breach, 
ſurrounded by 10,000 ſlaves, ſupported 
by more than 100,000 cavalry on each ſide 
and behind him. In the low ground, from 


the port to the FRI gate, there were 
| | upwards. 
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ce thers, and Conſtantinople as their country, 
% where they found an aſylum in all their 
te diſgraces; and that none of them who 
„ had dared to attack it, enjoyed a long 
& life. He adviſed the Sultan, therefore, 
to be content with what he had already 
« unjuſtly taken from his family, and the 
« impoſition of as heavy a tribute as he 
% ſhould think fit: but with regard to 
“ ſurrendering the city, told him, that it 
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upwards of loo, ooo infantry; and above 
50,000 from the place where the Sultan 
was to the high ground where the palace 
ſtood; there was beſides an infinite num- 
ber of ſoldiers in the veſſels, and on the 
wooden bridge. The beſieged were diſ- 
_ tributed round the walls in this manner; 
the Emperor and Juſtiniani were poſted at 
the breach with 3ooo Latins; the Great 
Duke was in the palace with 500 men: 
there were likewiſe upwards of 500 men 
armed with ſpears and darts to defend the 
walls and the fortifications towards the 
ſea, from the golden to the fair gate: they 
watched all the night. The Turks brought 
an infinite number of ladders to fix to the 
walls, while the Sultan, with a rod of 
jron in his hand, drove them forward, 
ſometimes uling careſles, ſometimes threats. 

The beſieged behaved valiantly. The 
Emperor and Juſtintani fought at the head 
of their men; but in the evening that in- 
comparable captain, that undaunted hero, 
received a ball in the back of his hand, 
which pierced his gauntlet, though of as 
good a temper as the arms of Achilles ; 
not being able to bear the pain, he deſired 
the Emperor to maintain his ground, while 
he retired aboard a ſhip to have his wound 
dreſſed. Meantime the Turks, covered 
with their bucklers, approached the walls, 
and uſed all their efforts to apply the lad- 
ders; but were hindered by the prodigious 
quantity of ſtones which the beſieged threw 
down upon them. 


While the Emperor. thus guarded the | 


breach, the Turks perceiving a door of 
the palace open, by which the Romans 
made their ſallies with ſecurity, it being 
under ground, fifty of Mohammed's flaves 
ruſhed in, and mounting the walls, cut 
thoſe who defended them in pieces; after 
which the enemy found no difficulty to 
get up. As ſoon as thoſe who fought un- 
der the Emperor, and knew nothing of 
this misfortune, as being at a diſtance from 
that place, perceived themſelves to be ſhot 


at from the top of the walls, and that it 
was done by the enemy, they fled in con- | 


"'C ON 


fuſion into the city; but the gate of Kar- 
tias being very narrow, many were cruſhed 
to death. The Turks ſeeing the Romans 
fly purſued them with a great ſhout, and 
{lew all who came in their WAY. It was 
then that the Emperor, indeſpair, ſtanding in 
the breach, with his ſword and buckler 
in hand, uttered theſe rueful words; © Is 
„there no Chriſtian left alive to ſtrike off 
„ my head?“ He had ſcarce done ſpeak- 
ing, when he received a ſtroke in the face 
from a Turk, and then another from a ſe- 
cond, which killed him, although neither 
of them knew that he was the Emperor. 
The Turks entered the city an hour 
after midnight, with the loſs of no more 
than three men, although between the pa- 
lace and the gate of Kartias they ſlew two 
thouſand Romans, ſome flying, ſome de- 
fending themſelves. They did this, ima- 
gining there were 50,000 men in arms; 
for had they known there were no more 
than 8000, they would not have ſlain one; 
not for pity, but out of covetouſneſs, for 
they would have ſold them like ſheep, as 
they afterwards told the author. 2 
Some Romans at day- break ran to their 
houſes, to take care of their wives and 
children; but although they were covered 
with blood, thoſe whom they met in the 
ſtreets they paſſed through would not be- 
lieve that the Turks had broken in. At 
length the news being confirmed by other 
wounded people, who arrived thick one 
after another, the women and religious 
fled in crowds to the great church, called 
Sancta Sophia, in the belief that a ridiculous 
prediction which paſſed among them, con- 


| cerning the deſtruction of the Turks, 


would now be accompliſhed. 

The prediction was, that the Turks 
ſhould_ one day take Conſtantinople, and 
ſlay the people as far as the pillar of Con- 
ſtantine ; but that an angel, deſcending 
from heaven with a ſword, ſhould give 
that weapon with the empire to a poor 
man, whom he ſhould find on the pillar, 
ſaying to him, © Take this ſword, and re- 
<« yenge the people of the Lord:” that the 

Turks 
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"Turks would, at the ſame inſtant take to 
their heels, and the Romans purſue them, 


flaying them continually; nor ever ceaſe 


till they had driven them out of the welt, 
and alſo the eaſt, as far as Monadenere, a 
place on the borders of Perſia. This mon- 
{trous abſurdity was believed on no better 
ground than that they had formerly heard 
ccrtain deceivers relate as much. 

The Greeks, who had gotten into the 
great church, were flattering themſelves 
with an aſſurance of being out of all dan- 
ger, when the Turks arriving thither, 
broke open the doors, and finding the place 
filled from top to bottom with people, car- 
ried them away tied together. A great 
multitude, who were ſo lilly as to go in 
proceſſion to the tomb of St. Theodoſius 
the martyr, the day of his feſtival, as if 
every thing was quiet, fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and were led captive like the 
reſt. The fleet which was in the port, 
hindered the Turks to apply ladders, and 
mount the wall on that ſide, till ſuch 
time as they who had entered the city in 
the morning, were arrived thither, and 
had driven the Romans off the wall. This 
the enemy in the ſhips perceiving, they 
ſoon mounted: and the gates being now 


all broken open, the Turks ruſhed in im- 


petuouſly on all ſides. 

When. the Grand Duke faw them ap- 
proach the royal gate which he guarded, 
he retired towards his palace with a ſmall 
number of men : but in the way to the 
tower, where his wife and children were, 
he was ſeized, and a guard put upon him 
and them. | 

Juſtiniani, after getting his wound dreſted, 
was returning to the port; when news 
being brought him of the Emperor's death, 
and the loſs of the city, he put to ſea 
again. The ſhores were crowded with 
people of all ſorts, who beat their breaſts, 
and called to the ſailors to take them in: 
but if they had been ever ſo willing, it 
was not in their power; nor could they 
poſſibly have eſcaped themſeives, if the 
enemy's fleet had not been buſy in plun- 


CON 
dering. The Genoeſe at Galata ran with 
their wives and children to the ſhips, leav- 
ing all their effects behind them: but the 
Wazir Zogan running to the ſhore, and 
promiſing them ſecurity for their perſons 
and goods, the greater part returned with 
their magiſtrate, and preſented the Sultan 
with the keys of their city. Only five 
great veſlels ſet ſail, the reſt were aban- 
doned by the ſailors. The Venetian gal- 
leys and merchant ſhips retired in the ſame 
manner. 

All that we have hitherto related, hap- 
pened: between the firſt and eighth hours 
of the day; at which time the Sultan en- 
tered the city with his wazirs and great 
ofſicers, ſurrounded by a great body of Ja- 
niſſaries. When he came to the great 
church, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee the condi- 
tion it was in. Perceiving a Turk pulling 


up the. marble pavement, out of zeal for 


religion, - as he alledged, Mohammed drew 
his ſword, and wounded him ; ſaying, 
« Be content with the plunder, the build- 


“ ings belong to me:“ then ordering one 


of his prieſts to aſcend the pulpit, he heard 
prayers. On leaving the church, he ſent 
for the Grand Duke, and bid him ſee the 
conſequence of not delivering up the city. 
The Grand Duke replied, © "Phat it neither 
«© was in his nor the Emperor's power to 


„ ſurrender it; much leſs ought they to 


„ have done, when the Sultan's own ofh- 
4 cers adviſed them to hold out; for that 
ce they ſaid they could not take the city.“ 


This anſwer increaſed the jealouſy which 


Mohammed had conceived againſt Halli 
Baſha. The Sultan aſked him next, if the 
Emperor was eſcaped aboard the fleet. 
The Grand Duke ſaid, He knew not what 
“ was become of him, being poſted at a 
« different gate.” At the ſame time two 
young ſoldiers ſtepping forward, one ſaid 
he had killed the Emperor.; the other, 
that he had given him the firſt wound. 
Being ſent to find his body, and bring the 


head, they did ſo ; and it was acknowledged 


by the Grand Duke. After this it was 


nailed to the top of the pillar of the Au- 
guſteon, 
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guſteon, where it remained till evening: 


then, the ſkin being flayed oft, it was ſtuff- 
ed with ſtraw, and carried as a trophy to 
the princes of the Arabs, Perſians, and 
Turks, of different nations. | 

Others ſay that the Duke hid himſelf 
with Or Khan, and other perſons of con- 


dition, in a tower, which they at length 


yielded. Being ſent on board a ſhip, a 
Roman, to obtain his liberty, diſcovered 
them both to the pilot; who immediately 
cut off the head of Or Khan, cloathed in a 
monk's habit, and carried it with the Grand 
Duke to Mohammed, who comforted him. 
The Sultan having ſent to ſeek for his 
wife and children in the camp and in the 
fleet, gave to each 1000 aſpers: and in 
ſending them home to their own houle, 
told the Duke that he would give him the 


government of the city, and confer on him 


greater honours than he poſſeſſed under 
the Emperor. Having gotten from him 
the names of the principal officers and other 


perſons of the court, he ſent to ſearch for 


them, and paid 1000 aſpers for each. 
This is the account which the Greek 
hiſtorians have left us concerning the taking 
of Conſtantinople; let us now {ce what the 
Turks themſelves ſay. 


— 


The Chriſtians being at length reduced 


to a few defenders, and tired with conti- 
nual fatigues, ſeeing all their walls full of 


breaches, their batteries deſtroyed, in a 


word, the city blocked up both by ſea and 
land, without any hopes of relief, the Em- 
peror ſends ambaſſadors to ſurrender it to 
Mohammed on his own terms. The Sul- 


tan receiving them civilly, promiſes to 


grant the inhabitants their lives and effects, 
with liberty to remove whither they plea- 
ſed, and then diſmiſſes them: but having 
ſomething farther to ſay, orders them to 
be called back. The centinels from the 
ramparts ſuſpecting, from the haſte which 
the meſſengers made after the ambaſſadors, 
that the Turks had a deſign to enter with 
them and ſeize the city, fired on them, to 
hinder their nearcr approach. The Oth- 


mans ſurpriſed, and perceiving ſome of 
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their companions grievouſſy wounded, 


{ound a retreat, and report what had hap- 
pened to the Sultan; who, imagining that 
the Greeks had repented of their agree- 
ment, and fired on his people out of re- 
venge, orders his army to attack and de- 
{troy that perfidious enemy. On the other 
hand, the Greek Emperor being told by 
the centinels, that the Turks had attempt- 
ed to take the city by fraud, and were 
now approaching the walls, commands his 
ſubjects to exert their utmoſt in his de- 
fence. Upon this a fierce and bloody con- 
fi& enſues: but whilſt the Greeks valiant- 
ly fight on the land fide, thoſe who defend- 
ed the walls towards the haven, being 
beaten from their poſts by the enemy's 


darts, gave the Turkiſh forces an opport u- 


nity to enter the town on that fide. 

In this aſſault the Emperor Conſtantine 
himſelf fell, whilſt bravely acting the part 
ſometimes of a general, ſometimes of a 
ſoldier; and in the greateſt dangers ani- 
mating his men with his preſence. His 
headleſs body was found lying on that of 


an enſign bearer ; from whence the place 


takes its preſent name of Sanjak dar Yo- 


kuſhi ; that is, aſcents, or hills with en- 


ſigns on them. 

When theſe things were known to thoſe 
who bravely repelled the attacks of the 
Turkiſh land forces, they forthwith erect- 
ed. a white flag on the walls; and cried 
aloud from the ramparts, © Why do you, 
„ without the fear of God, for no fault of 
« ours, break your promiſe ; the agree- 
« ment for ſurrender of the city is now 
« made, and ordered by both emperors to 
« be ratified. Deſiſt therefore from fight- 
ing, nor aſſault thoſe who have engaged 
« to be your future ſubjects.“ Moham- 
med hearing thoſe words, and ignorant 
perhaps of what had paſſed in the haven, 
commands the battle to ceaſe, promiſing 
to ſtand to the former conditions; and ſo 
receives that part of the city by ſurrender. 


Next day the Sultan, entering by the 


gate called Topkapu, makes the following 
declaration to the Greeks, ©& I promiſed 
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ce you in our agreement, that if you choſe 
« to continue here, all the churches and 
% monaſteries ſhould remain untouched, 


and your religion ſuffer no damage: but 


% fince I have acquired half the city by 
&« force of arms, and half by ſurrender, 1 
« think it juſt, and accordingly order, that 
« the religious houſes and churches, which 
« ſtand in the part I have conquered, be 
& converted into Jama, and the reſt left 
e entire to the Chriſtians.” Purſuant to 
this determination, all the churches from 
Ak Seray Sancta Sophia, were con- 
yerted into Jama: but from Suli Monaſtir 
to Ederne Kapu, all remained to the 
Greeks. After this, the land and ſea 
forces being aſſembled in the market-place, 
called Ak Seray, Mohammed marched in 
2 triumphal proceſſion to Sancta Sophia. 
'Then having ordered the czan to be ſung, 
he went to the imperial palace; and as he 
entered, being addicted to poetry, is re- 


ported to have ſpoken an extemporary 


diſtich in the Perſian language, the ſenſe 
of which is this; The ſpider has woven 
« her web in the imperial palace; the owl 
% has ſung her watch ſong - on the towers 
&« of Afraſiah;” in alluſion to the downfal 
of the Grecian Emperors. Conſtantinople 
was taken on the 2oth of Jemazio'] Ewel, 
in the year 857, and fifty-firſt day of the 
ſiege. The negligence or treachery of 
the Wazir prevented its being taken ſooner, 
We will now return to Dukas. 

The day after the city was taken, the 
Sultan entered it a ſecond time, and went 
to ſee the Grand Duke, who came out to 
meet him. As the Ducheſs was ſick, he 
went to her bed-ſide, and calling her mo- 
ther, bid her good-morrow, and not afflict 
herſelf; promiſing to give her more than 
ſne had loſt. After this he walked about 
the city, which was quite empty, both 
men and beaſts having been carried off. 

The 28th of May he again went over a 
great part oſ the city, and made a feaſt 
about the palace. When he had drank 
pretty hard, he ordered his chief Eunuch 
to demand of the Grand Duke the youngeſt 


COP 


of his ſons, who was fourteen years of age, 
| and extremely handſome. The Duke ſuſ- 

pecting the Sultan's deſign, turned pale, 
and told the Eunuch he might take him, 
but refuſed to deliver him. Hereupon 
Mohammed, in a rage, ſent back the Eu- 
nuch for the young lord, and an execu- 
tioner with him, to bring the Duke and 
his two other ſons, and cut their heads off 
at the palace gate. He likewiſe com- 
manded all the great men and officers to 
be executed whom he had redeemed 
from the ſoldiers; chooſing out of their 
wives and children, for his own uſe, thoſe 
who were molt handſome and beſt ſhaped. 

COPENHAGEN, sIEGE oF. A free im- 


of his Daniſh Majeſty, ſituated on the 


a fine bay of the Baltic ſea, near the ſtrait 
called the Sound. In the year 1658, 
Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden, being 
ſomewhat embarraſſed with a war in Ger- 
many, Frederick III. King of Denmark, 
reſolved to make ule of the opportunity to 
invade Sweden. Upon the firſt intelligence 
of this deſign, though in the middle of 
winter, Charles marched to the relief of 
his kingdom; not into it, but into the do- 
minions of his enemy, as the ſureſt way to 
fruſtrate the project. He marched over 
the ice into the Iſland of Thunen, and 
thence to the other iſlands, and at laſt into 
Zealand, where he carried all before him; 


ſuch diſtreſs, that he was forced to patch 


But the victor did not think proper to 
keep what he himſelf had ſigned ; for ha- 
ving conceived a jealouſy of the Danes, he 
. embarked his forces in Holſtein, and under 
pretence of going towards Dantzick, land- 
ed in Zealand, and beſieged Copenhagen. 
But the Danes being chiefly encauraged by 
the preſence of their Monarch, made a 
brave defence, till the Dutch fleet gave 
them relief; which obliged the Swedes, 
after they had ſeveral times attempted to 
ſtorm it, to raiſe the ſiege. | 
COPENHAGEN, 
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perial city, capital of Denmark, and ſeat 


eaſtern ſhore of the Iſland of Zealand, upon 


which brought the King of Denmark to 


up a peace upon Charles's own terms. 
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COPENHAGEN, BATTLE AT. That re- 
nowned hero Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
was no ſooner elevated to the throne of 
his father, than he ſaw a powerful confe- 
deracy uniting, to ſtrip him of all his do- 
minions. He reſolved to attack his neareſt 
neighbours firſt; and with this view he in- 
vaded the Iſland of Zealand, in the year 1700. 
An Englith ſquadron and two Dutch ones 
appeared in the Baltic to his aſſiſtance. He 
joined his ſquadron to them, and drew ſo 
near Copenhagen, as to throw ſome bombs 
into it; the Daniſh fleet having declined 
an engagement. The King then, as in a 
ſadden tranſport, taking Count Piper and 
General Renchild by the hands, * And 
hat,“ ſaid he, “ if we ſhould lay hold 
of the opportunity of making a deſcent, 
% and beſiege Copenhagen by land, whilſt 
it is blocked up by ſea !” Renchild an- 
ſwered, © Sir, the great Guſtavus, after 
4e fifteen years experience, would not have 
& made any other propoſition.” 
were immediately given for 5000 men 


to embark, who lay upon the coaſt of Swe 


den, and were joined to the troops they 
had on board, The King entered into a 
lighter frigate, and diſpatched 300 grena- 
diers in ſmall ſhallops. Among theſe ſhal- 
lops were ſmall flat-bottomed boats, which 
carried the inſtruments for a ſiege. Five 
hundred ſelect men followed after in 
other ſhallops. Then came the King's men 
of war, with two Engliſh frigates and two 


Dutch, which were to favour the de- 


ſcent. 
Upon the unexpected movement of the 


veſſels, which threatened a deſcent, the 
inhabitants, in a conſternation at the joac- 
tivity of their own fleet, and the motion 
of the Swediſh ſhips, looked round with 
terror, to ſee in what place the ſtorm 
would fall. The fleet of Charles ſtopped 
over-againſt Hum Lebeck, within ſeven 
miles of Copenhagen. Immediately the 


Danes drew up their horſe to that place, 
the ſoot were poſted behind thick intrench- 
ments, and what artillery they could get 
thither was directed againſt the Swedes. 


Orders 


| 


, 


COP 


The King then quitted his frigate, to 
throw himſelf into the firſt ſhallop at the 


head of his guards. The ambaſſador of 
France was conſtantly at his fide : “ Sir,” 
ſaid the King to him in Latin (for he 
would never ſpeak French), “ you have no 
„difference with the Danes; you ſhall go 
„no further if you pleaſe.” “ Sir,” an- 
{wered the Count de Guiſcard in French, 
„the King, my maſter, has ordered me to 
« attend your Majeſty; I flatter myſelf, 
«you will not this day drive me from 
« your court, which never before appeared 
« ſo ſplendid. „ As he ſpoke theſe words, 
he gave his hands to the King, who leapt 
into the ſhallop, whither Count Piper and 
the ambaſſador followed him. They ad- 
vanced under cover of the cannon of the 
veſſels which favoured the deſcent. The 
ſmall boats were about 100 yards off the 
ſnore, when Charles, impatient to land, 
threw himſelf from the ſhallop into the 
ſea, with his ſword in his hand, and the 
water above his middle. His miniſters, 
the ambaſſador of France, the officers and 
ſoldiers, immediately followed his example, 
and marched to ſhore amidit a ſhower of 
muſquet ſhot which the Danes diſcharged. 
The King, who had never in his life be- 
fore heard a diſcharge of muſquets loaden 
with ball, aſked Major Stuart, who ſtood 
next him, What whiſtling that was 
«© which he had in his ears?” „ Tis the 
“ noiſe of the muſquet-ball which they fire 
« upon you,” ſaid the Major: © That's 
„right,“ ſaid the King: „ henceforward 
it ſhall be my muſic:“ and that moment 
the Major, who explained the noiſe to him, 
received a ſhot in his ſhoulder; and a lieu- 
tenant on the other fide of him fell dead 
at his feet. It is uſual for troops that are 
attacked in their intrenchments to be 
beaten, becauſe the aſſailants have gene- 
rally an impetuoſity which the defenders 
cannot have : beſides, to wait for the ene- 
my in one's lines, is generally a confeſſion 
of one's own weakneſs, and the other's 
advantage. The Daniſh horſe and foot 
took to their heels, after a faint reſiſtance. 
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As ſoon as the King was maſter of their in- 
trenchments, he fell upon his knees to 
thank God for the firſt ſucceſs of his 
arms. 

He immediately cauſed redoubts to be 
raiſed towards the town, and himſelf 
marked out the encampment. At the ſame 
time he ſent back his veſſels to Schonen, a 
part of Sweden, not far from Copenhagen, 
for freſh recruits of gooo men. Every 
thing conſpired to aſſiſt the vivacity of 
Charles; the gooo men were upon the 
ſhore ready to embark, and the next 
morning a favourable wind brought them 
to him. All this paſſed within ſ{ight of 
the Daniſh fleet, who durſt not venture to 
interpoſe. Copenhagen, in a fright, ſent 
deputies immediately to the King, to en- 
treat him not to bombard the town. He 
received them on horſeback, at the head 
of his regiment of guards, and the deputies 
fell upon their knees before him. He de- 
manded of the town 400, ooo rix-dollars, 
with orders to ſupply his camp with all 
ſorts of proviſions, which he promiſed 
they ſhould be honeſtly paid for. "They 
brought him the proviſions, becauſe they 
durſt not refuſe them, but were in no ex- 
pectation that the conquerors would vouch- 
ſafe to pay for them; and thoſe who 
brought them were aſtoniſhed to find that 
they were paid generouſly, and without 


delay, by the meaneſt ſoldiers in the army. 


There had long reigned among the Swediſh 


troops a ſtrict diſcipline, which contributed | 


not a little to their conqueſt, and the 


young King made it ſtill more ſevere. | 
There was not a ſoldier who dared to re- 
fuſe payment for whatever he bought, 


much leſs go a marauding, or even {tir 
out of the camp. He would not ſo much 
as allow his troops after a victory the pri- 


vilege of ſtripping the dead till they had 


his permiſſion, and eaſily brought them to 
the obſervance of his orders. Prayers 
were conſtantly {aid in his camp twice a- 
day, at ſeven in the morning, and four in 


the afternoon; and he never failed to be 
preſent at them himſelf, to give his ſol- | this war in leſs than ſix weeks. 


{ 


* 
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diers an example of piety as well as valour. 


His camp, which was far better regulated 
than Copenhagen, had every thing in- 


abundance; and the country people choſe 


rather to ſell their proviſions to their ene- 
mies the Swedes, than to their own coun- 
trymen, who did not pay ſo well for them : 
and the citizens were more than once 
obliged to fetch thoſe proviſions from the 
King of Sweden's camp, which they want- 
ed in their markets. 'The King of Den- 


mark was then in Holſtein, whither he 


ſeemed to have marched only to raiſe the 
ſiege of Toningen: he ſaw the Baltic co- 
vered with his enemy's ſhips; a young 
conqueror already maſter of Zealand, and 
ready to take poſſeſſion of the capital. He 
publiſhed a declaration, that whoever 
would take up arms againſt the Swedes, 
ſhould have their liberty. This declara- 
tion was of great weight in a country 
where all the peaſants, and even many of 
the townſmen were ſlaves. But Charles 


XII. was in no fear of any army of ſlaves: 


he let the King of Denmark know, that he 
made war for no other reaſon, but to oblige 
him to make a peace; and that he muſt ei- 
ther do juſtice to the Duke of Holſtein, or 


ſee Copenhagen deſtroyed, and his kingdom 


put to fire and ſword. The Dane was too 
unfortunate to have to do with a conque- 
ror who valued himſelf upon his juſtice. 
A congreſs was appointed to meet in the 
town of 'T'ravendall, on the frontiers of 
Holſtein. The King of Sweden would 
not ſuffer the artifice of the miniſters to 
protract the negotiation into any length ; 
he would have the treaty finiſhed with as 
much rapidity as he made his deſcent into 
Zealand. And it was eifcctually concluded 
on the 5th of Auguſt, to the advantage of 
the Duke of Holſtein, who was indemni- 
fied from all the expences of the war, and 
delivered from oppreſſion. 'The king of 
Sweden would accept of nothing for himſelf, 
being ſatisfied with having relieved his ally, 
and humbled his enemy. Thus Charles XII. 
at eighteen years of age, began and ended 
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CORDOVA, siEOE or. A fine trading | 


and royal city of a kingdom of the ſame 
name and ſub-diviiion of Andaluſia in 
Spain, on the river Guadalquiver, about 
73 miles north-eaſt from Seville. In the 
twelfth century this city, as well as the 
territory round about it, being in the poſ- 
ſellion of the Moors, the Caſtilians and 
Aragonians united to expel them. 

The garriſon of Ubeda making an incur- 


| ſion into the territory of Cordava, took 


tome of thole old ſoldiers that are ap- 
pointed to keep garriſons, whom the 
Moors call Almogaraves. Thoſe gave in- 
telligence that there was a fit opportunity 
to take Cordova. That part of the ſuburb 
called Axargua joins to the wall, and thoſe 


| fort of ſoldiers had the guard of it, who 


luffered the Chriſtians to ſcale the wall 
and enter the city, on the 23d of Decem- 
It was but a ſmall 
number that undertook this great action, 
therefore they only poſſeſſed themſelves of 
a few towers, and ſecured the gate of 


Martos, hoping they ſhould ſoon be re- 


lieved; and therefore {ent meſſengers to 


all parts to carry the news of whit they 


had done, and the danger they were in if 
not ſpeedily ſuccoured. As ſoon as it was 
day, the Moors prepared to expel theſe 
new gueſts: D' Alvaro Perez de Caſtro, 
whoſe loyalty was very remarkable ſince 


'his reduction, was the firſt that brought 


relief to Cordova from Martos, where he 
was at that time. Scarce had the King 
Ferdinand received the news, when he 
ſet forwards from Leon, and though the 
diſtance was great, and the ſeaſon unfit for 
action, he marched with what men he 
could gather, leaving orders every where 
for the gentry to follow him. By the 


way he {ſummoned the caſtle of Bunque- 


rencia, the commander whereof gave the 
King proviſions, and promiſed to ſurrender 
if Cordova were taken. Therefore leaving 
this place, the King advanced, and found 
many ſoldiers reſorted to him from all 
parts, yet not enough to compoſe a ſufh- 
cicnt army. King Abenhut was then ready 


re to get intelligence. 


COR 
at Eciia with a great power. D. Lorenzo 
Suarez being baniſhed, followed that King. 
The Moor knew not whether to relieve 
Cordova or Valencia firſt, both places 
being in equal danger, and equally preſſed 


for aid. 
The King of Arragon had attempted 


Cullera, but was obliged to forbear, be- 


cauſe there were no ſtones near the coaſt, 
out of the engines; however, the caſtle of 
Moncada was taken and demoliſhed for a 
terror to the Infidels. King Abenhut, be- 


ing advertiſed of all, and not knowing 


which way to turn, ſent D. Lorenzo Sua- 
He deſiring to re- 
turn into favour with King Ferdinand, 
underhand gave him notice of the poſture 
of affairs, and having received inſtructions 
how to behave himſelf, went back to the 
Mooriſh King, and with feigned tokens of 
fear, magnified the forces of King Ferdi- 
nand. This artifice diverted him from 
thinking of the relief of Cordova, to the 
great joy of the Chriſtians, which was 
increaſed by the news brought a few days 
after, that he had been killed by his own 
people at Almeria. His death fell out very 
fortunately for the Spaniards, becauſe he 
was an active, wile, and valiant prince, 
and might have contributed much towards 
re-eſtabliſhing the dominion of the Moors 
in Spain. 

Part of the walls of this city being al- 
ready poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians, King Fer- 
dinand laid ſiege to the reſt in the year 
1236. The Moors being numerous, and 
expecting relief, defended themſelves with 
much bravery; many bloody ſkirmiſhes 
happened in the very ſtreets. Some time 
was ſpent in this manner, till fame, and 
ſome priſoners they took, informed the 
beſieged that Abenhut, King of Granada, 
was killed, and D. Lorenzo Suarez had 
returned to the Chriſtians, and lay with 
them before the town. Thus all hopes of 
relief being taken away, they reſolved to 
ſurrender, and after much time ſpent in 
treating, obtained no better conditions, 


than to have leave to depart where every 
| | man 
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tired to Breſt, the Earl of Marlborough, 


Briſtol, and thence to London, without 


COR 


anan pleaſed. The town was delivered up | 
the 29th day of June, being the feaſt of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and immediately 
the croſs and royal ſtandard were ſet up in 
the ſteeple of the great moſque, which was 
conſecrated by ſeveral biſhops, who fol- 
lowed the army. | 
CORK, sIEOE of, The capital of the 
county of Cork in Ireland, ſituated on the 
river Lee, 50 miles ſouth from Limerick: 
it is a port town. In the year 1690, the ; 
Earl of Marlborough, afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough, was employed on an expe- 
dition to Ireland; for notwithſtanding 
King William had gained a victory on the 
Boyne, there remained many towns in the 
poſleſſion of the Iriſh and French, and their 
forces were ſtill numerous. This gave 
the friends of King James ſome hopes of 
reducing that kingdom: but they were 
not a little ſurpriſed to hear that the 
Engliſh fleet arrived before Cork harbour 
the 21ſt of September, with ſome forces 
under the command of the Earl of Marl- 
borough. | | | 
The project of taking Cork and Kinſale 
in winter, was firſt formed by the Earl. 
Our fleet being out, and maſters of the 
ſea, and the French naval force being re- 


who was never ſo well pleaſed as when in 
action, propoſed to his Majeſty, Who was 
then in that kingdom, that 5000 men, 


COR 


truth we ſhall not pretend to determine, 
that his Lordſhip had declined being in 
the ſervice in that kingdom, as long as 
King James was there in perſon ; but that 
no ſooner was this unfortunate Monarch 
departed, than he was ready to ule his 
utmoſt efforts, to reduce the remainder of 
that kingdom to the obedience of his ſuc- 
gelon, | 

His Lordſhip being to act in this expedi- 
tion in concert with ſome other troops, 
which were ſent before towards that part 
of Ireland, immediately acquainted the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, and Major-General 
Scravenmore with his arrival; and the 
next day, his Lordſhip finding that the 
enemy had a battery of eight guns to oppole 
his entry into the harbour, he ſent three 
boats on ſhore full of the moſt reſolute of 
his men, who, by a continual fire, obliged 
the Iriſh to quit their battery, On the 
23d, the- greateſt part of the land forces 
were ſent up the paſlages, ſix miles from 
Cork, headed by the Duke of Grafton; and 
being come the next day within a mile of 
the town, they began to monnt their can- 
non, and to begin a formal fiege, having 
near 600 ſeamen, gunners, and carpenters, 
who did them conſiderable ſervice. 

There being a report that the Duke of 
Berwick deſigned to raiſe the ſiege, Major- 
General Scravenmore ſent a meſſenger to 
haſten the Duke of Wirtemberg's march; 


who had lain idle all the ſummer in Eng- 


land, ſhould be ſent to Ireland, and with 


the aſſiſtance of ſuch men as the King 
ſhould order to join them, attempt to take 
Cork and Kinſale. The King approved 
of the motion, and ordered the Earl to 
come over himſelf with theſe troops, and 


he left orders for about 5000 men more 
that were there to join him ; which done, 
he ended the campaign, and came over to 


having ſeen the Earl, who was detained 
Jonger than was expected by contrary 
winds. Some have wondered the Earl 
did not ſerve under the King in Ireland 


and on the 25th ordered a party of horle 
to go and cover the Duke's foot. The ſame 
afternoon Major-General Tettau, with a 
detachment of a thouſand men, having 
drawn ſome cannon to the fair hill, reſolved 
to attack one or both of the new forts, and 
New Shannon caſtle; but the Iriſh no 


before; and it has been ſaid, with what | 


j 


{ooner obſerved his men poſted in order to 
that deſign, than they ſet fire to the ſuburbs 
hetween him and them, quitted both the 
forts and caſtle, and retired in haſte into 
the town: upon which he poſſeſſed him- 
{elf of Shannon caſtle, and planted ſome 


| guns there. About the ſame time Major- 


General Scravenmore came with twelve 
hundred horſe and dragoons, and took up 


his 


80s 


his quarters at Kill-abbey on the 26th, 
The Duke of Wirtemberg, with the Ger- 
man and Daniſh forces under his command, 
and Brigadier la Meloniere, with ſome 
French and Dutch foot, joined them accord- 
ing to the orders they had received. 

The Duke of Wirtemberg, and the Earl 
of Marlborough, being both lieutenant- 
generals, a warm diſpute aroſe between 
them concerning the chief command. The 
Duke laid claim to it, with ſome heat, as 
a prince; but the Earl, with his uſual 
gentleman-like temper, inſiſted upon its 
being his right, not only as he was the 
elder officer, but as he commanded the 
troops of his own nation, which were 
principals in the quarrel, whereas the 
Duke only commanded auxiliaries, The 
prudent M. la Meloniere interpoſing, the 
Earl of Marlborough, leſt this untimely 
diſpute ſhould retard the operations of the 
campaign, was induced, among other in- 
{tances of his wiſe and happy conduct, to 
ſhare the command with him, and for the 
ſervice of his country deſiſted from his 


juſt right. Accordingly the Earl of Marl- 


borough commanded the firſt day, and gave 
the word, Wirtemberg ; and the Duke of 
that name commanding the next day, gave 
the word, Marlborough. 

This difference being thus adjuſted, and 
the enemy on the 27th abandoned their 
works at the cat fort, without a blow 


| ſtruck, the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it, 


and having raiſed a battery there, they 


threw their bombs into the city, and 


played their cannon on the fort from two 
batteries; at the ſame time being like- 
wiſe maſters of a church, Scravenmore or- 
dered a party of men into it, who from 
thence galled the Iriſh within the fort ; 
all which, together with another battery 


erected by Redably, ſoon made a breach 


in the city wall; and thus, by the united 
conduct and. bravery of the commanders 
in chief, the beſieged were ſoon obliged 
to demand a parley, and give hoſtages for 
a truce; but they not accepting of the 


terms offered them, the beliegers began | 


* 


COR 


to play again with their cannon very fu- 


riouſly; and a conſiderable breach in the 
walls being made, they were ready to ſtorm 
the town. The Danes from the north, 


and four regiments of Engliſh from the 
ſouth, under Brigadier Churchill, paſſed 
the river up to their arm-pits: the grena- 
diers under the Lord Gloſter led the van, 
and marched forward with incredible 
bravery, though expoſed all the while to 
the enemy's fire; they were greatly en- 
couraged by the gallant behaviour of the 


| Duke of Grafton, who received a wound 


in the ſhoulder of which he afterwards 
died. All things being now ready for 2 
general aſſault, the beſieged thought fit ta 


prevent it by beating ia ſecond parley; 


and at laſt the Earl of Tyrone, and Colo- 
nel Rycaut, being ſent from Colonel Maki- 
licut, the Governor of the place, agreed to 
the Earl of Marlborough's conditions, 
which, being ſigned the 28th of Septem- 
ber, were as follow. - 

That the garrifon, conſiſting of 4000 
men, ſhould be all priſoners of war, both 
officers and ſoldiers; that no prejudice 
ſhould be done to them, or the inhabitants; 
that the General would uſe his endeavours 
to obtain his Majeſty's clemency towards 
them; that all the arms, as well of the in- 
habitants as of the garriſon, ſhould be ſe- 
cured; that all the Proteſtant priſoners 
ſhould be ſet at liberty; that the old fort 
ſhould be delivered up within an hour, 
and the two gates of the city the next 


morning; and that an exact account ſhould 


be given of the warlike ammunitions and 
proviſions in the magazines. 

The priſoners of note taken at Cork 
were the Earls of Clancarty and Tyrone, 


the Governor of the place, Colonel Rycaut; 


and ſeveral others. | 
CORON, sIkCE OF, AND BATTLE AT. A 
port town of European Turkey, in the 
territory of Belvidere, in the Morea, ſitu- 
ated on a bay in the Mediterranean, about 
80 miles ſouth from Pafras. In the year 
1685, the Venetians being at war with 
the Turks, {ent to Coron their Captain-Ge- 
neral 
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COR 
neral Franciſco Morolini, ta reduce it for 
the uſe of the republic. He ſet fail in the 
month of July for that place; but ſcarce 
had the Venetians approached the place, 
when a great body of Turks came down 
fromthe country, and took their lodgements 
within piſtol-ſhot of the Chriſtians, which 
wonderfully animated the beſieged, who 
were already of themſelves ſufficiently 
bent to make an obſtinate reſiſtance, eſpe- 
cially conſidering the advantages they had 
from the difficult ſituation of the town, 
the abundance of proviſions and ammuni- 


tion they were ſtored with, beſides their 


own ſtrength and number, which was 


very conſiderable ; and indeed, to ſay the 


truth of them, the beſieged, and Turks 
without, acted for the preſervation of the 
place whatever might be expected from 
deſperate and brave men; they attempted 
ſeveral times to become maſters of a bon- 
net which commanded the Venetian camp; 
but they were ſtill repulſed, though it re- 
tarded the beſiegers, and was an hinderance 
for them to carry on their works: then 
the General ſprung a mine, wherein were 
100 barrels of powder, which was per- 
formed on the 24th of July; but it had 
not the deſired effect, quite contrary to 
the hopes of the ſucceſs of this work, 
which ſo encouraged the Turks, that they 
broke into the Venetian lines to gain their 
deſired object, the beforementioned bonnet; 
but when they thonght themſelves ſecure 
of it, the General poured in upon them a 
good body of horſe and dragoons, which 
being ſeconded by the Malteſe forces, at- 
tacked them at the very entrance of the 


bonnet with ſo much reſolution and va- 


lour for the ſpace of three hours, during 
which time the combat obſtinately laſted, 
that at laſt the Venetian forces replanted 
their white colours upon the place. 'The 
'Turks that were driven from it, endea- 
voured to ſhelter themſelves under the co- 
vert of the adjacent trees, but that place 
was quickly made too hot to hold them 
alſo. They loſt in the whole of their 
number 400, and had as many wounded ; 


COR 
but the Venetians had not above 120 killed 
and wounded ; and even to ſweeten that 
loſs, they got by the action ſeveral rich 
ſpoils, and, amongſt other things, ſeventeen 
ſtandards. 

When they returned into their trenches, 
they expoſed 130 Turks heads to the view 
of the belieged, thinking thereby to ter- 
rify them into a ſurrender; but for all 


this they continued no leſs obſtinate in the 


defence of the place, which provoked the 
Venetians, on the other hand, to give them 
more terrible effects of their reſolution and 
power by the moſt furions diſcharge of 
their cannon, bombs, and ſtones upon 
them; while at the ſame time, which was 
the zoth of July, the Turks rallied again 
after their fight, their ſtrength being con- 
ſiderably augmented by a great number of 
{oldiers they had drawn together from all 
parts of the Morea, and by the forces of 
the Captain Baſha, and attempted a ſecond 
time, with greater fury than before, to 
throw themſelves into the Venetian tren- 
ches; but they were bravely repulſed, 
and encountered with ſuch a ſhower of 
muſquet-ſhot and grenadoes, that they 
were forced not only to retreat, but were 
purſued by Colonel Bianchili's regiment, 
with 200 dragoons, to their own intrench- 
ments, with the loſs of 400 men, which 
was ſo much the more heightened, in that 
a cannon ball took off Kalil Baſha, Viziar, 
Commander-General of the Ottoman army ; 
but all thoſe advantages would not abate 
the Turkiſh pride, or bring them to yield; 
for they knew ſtil where to be recruited 
with freſh troops, and omitted not daily to 
diſturb the Venetians in their trenches, 
which obſtinacy of the Turks, together 
with the Venetians being in this manner, 
from within and without, much harraſſed 
with continual action, much leſſened their 
numbers, ſo that the General ſaw plainly 
there was no lingering on the matter, but 
that either he muſt make ſome bold at- 
tempt, or draw off. Wherefore having firſt 
ruminated it in himſelf, he then propoſed 


| the deſign to a council of war, which was, 


perhaps 
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perhaps contrary to his expectation, ap- 


proved of by them; wherefore he drew 


out of the galleys 1500 volunteers, who, 


under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Magnani, landed about midnight; and 
next day, being the 7th of Auguſt, 1200 
of them filed off to the left of the enemy's 
retrenchments by the entrance of a valley, 
the reſt of them at the ſame time moving 
to the right, while ſome other troops were 
held in readineſs to follow their motions, 
and give them ſpeedy ſuccour, as neceſſity 
required, in order to fayour and promote 
the deſign. 55 

The twilight of the next morning being 
come, two barrels of powder were fired 
as a ſignal, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a diſcharge of all the cannon, 
and furious falvos of all the muſqueteers, 
with a continual firing both on the front 
and flank of the enemy's camp, which 
briſk and unexpected aſſault put the Turks 


Into very great diſorder, and the forwardeſt 


of them began to flinch and give back, 
without being able to be heartened up by 
the example of the moſt undaunted, or 
commands of their officers; ſo that the 
Venetians finding ſuch weak reſiſtance, 
fell on with greater fury, and made a 
great ſlaughter among the Turks, ſcarce 
any eſcaping their ſwords, and all with 


little loſs to themſelves. They found alſo 


in the Turkiſh camp, a very rich booty of 
artillery, arms, ammuniticn, and proviſions, 
with about 300 horſes, tents, ſtandards, 
and ſix braſs guns, three whereof were 
marked St. Mark of Venice, beſides the 
imperial ſtandard, adorned with three horſe 
tails. | 5 

The Venetians, after ſo fortunate an 
adyenture, finding themſelves free from 


the great obſtacle of the Turks that were || Qu 
encamped without the walls, and now 


maſters of the field, were big with hopes 
of ſoon putting the beſieged out of all 
thoughts of further defence; wherefore 
they prepared for a general aſſault, and 
for that end ſprung a mine, whoſe effect 
was to bring them to an attack, which 
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laſted for three hours together; the be- 
ſieged withſtanding them with incredible 
valour and oppoſition, fatal to a great 
many of the noble Venetians and valiant 
ſoldiers who periſhed there, which con- 
ſiderable loſs gave a few moments breathing 
to the attack; but the courage wherewith 
they fell on afreſh, made the beſieged ſee 
it high time to think of a capitulation, 
which they made a ſign of, by hanging 
out a white ſtandard upon the ramparts, 
whereupon arms were laid down, in order 
to regulate the articles; but this was only 
an artifice of Turkiſh perfidy, to make a 
feigned ſhew of rendition, with a real de- 


ſign to procure a great loſs to the be- 


ſiegers, by a briſk and unexpected fally, 
which ſo incenſed the Venetians, that they 
took a firmer reſolution than ever to put 
an end to the ſiege, which had already 
continued 49 days; wherefore they firſt 
{wept. the ramparts with their ſhot, then 
bravely mounted the walls, and entered 
the town, where, being heated as they 


were with the baſeneſs of the enemy, and 


the aſſault they were now engaged in, they 
made a dreadful ſlaughter of all the inha- 
bitants, without diſtinction either of age 
or ſex. They found in the place 128 
pieces of cannon, whereof 66 were braſs, 
beſides a great quantity of ammunition and 
proviſions. | „5 
The Turks retook Coron in 1715, with 
very little loſs. * 
CORRUNNA, ATTACK or, 'IN 1589. 
A ſea port on the coaſt of Galicia in Spain. 
Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Norris, 
deſpiſing the Spaniards, and aſſiſted by 
many others, fitted out a fleet to ſet up 
Don Antonio, a pretender to the crown of 
Portugal, in which they were aſſiſted by 
neen Elizabeth, as it would divide the 
forces of the King of Spain. They failed 
from Plymouth on the 17th of April, and 
on the 24th, landed at Corrunna, when 
they encountered and drove back the ene- 
my who had advanced to meet them. The 
next day they aſſaulted the lower town, 
and carried it by ſtorm after ſome reſiſt- 
Uu ance. 
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anee. 
was taken priſoner, with ſome other perſons 
of note: and a great quantity of ammn- 
nition and proviſion was burnt, which had 


Don Juan Langara, the Governor, | 
| firſt he met with too much eagernefs, fell 


cou 
ward entered their camp, and char ging the 


and was wounded with a ſword ; but be- 
ing well feconded, and the enemy's beſt 


men being deſtroyed, the reſt took to flight 
ſo. confuledly that 3000 were cut off in 
the purſuit ; and 200 more which 'were 
found in a cloiſter they put to the ſword. 
The chief ſtandard, on which were the 
King's arms, was taken. And after burn- 
ing the camp and adjacent villages, in 
which they found great quantities of mo- 
ney and plate, it was thought requiſite to 
deſiſt from beſieging the upper town, and 


been intended for a new expedition againſt 
England. In the heat of the plunder, 
about 5oo of the enemy were killed: but 
the quantity of wine that was found in the 
cellars, proved fatal to the ſoldiers; many 
of them dying by exceſs of drinking. The 
Spaniards in the meantime ſet fire to a 
large ſhip which lay in the harbour, and 
which kept burning two days. Before 
they let fire to her, they ſo overloaded 
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the cannon, that 24 of them burſt. They to re- imbark the troops, which they effected, 

alſo abandoned ſeveral other ſhips. The || after having ſet fire to the lower town and 

Engliſh beſieged the upper town, and || cloiſter. The loſs on this expedition was 
inconſiderable. 


ſpringing a couple of mines, made two 
breaches ; they then began the attack with 
ſome ſucceſs; but the fall of a tower du- 
ring the aſſault, which killed many of the 
men, obliged the reſt to retreat, in which 
many men were wounded. Nevertheleſs, 


COTATIS, TAKEN IN 1770. This city 
is the capital of the province of Imeritia, 
in Aſiatic Turkey, and was taken by aſ- 
ſault by the Ruſſians, under General Tot- 
tleben, after a long ſiege. The Turkiſh 
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they took the cloiſter ſtanding cloſe to the 
- fouth wall of the town; and the ſecond 
day Colonel Huntley, with a detachment 
of troops, ravaged the adjacent country. 

The General hearing by a priſoner that 
the Conde de Aranda, with 8000 men, had 
aſſembled at Puente de Burgos with a 


view to relieve the place, and was quickly | 


to be joined by a greater number, he ad- 


vanced on the 6th of May to meet him, || 
through it. 
try being i in poſſeſſion of the French, re- 
volted. The inhabitants were not able to 


with nine regiments, leaving the other 
five with Sir Francis, to guard the artil- 
lery and cloiſter. Theſe marched in three 
bodies; and Captain Middleton charging 
the enemy, was ſeconded by Captain Wing- 
field, The enemy was beat from place to 
place, till they retreated to their main 
camp on the other ſide a ſtone bridge, 
which was ſtrongly intrenched. Never- 
theleſs Sir Edward Norris, at the head of 
ſome pikes, with Colonel Sidney, and other 
perſons of note, pailed to the other end of 
the bridge, which was barricaded with 
barrels; but the guard at this poſt feeing 
the Engliſh march on with ſo much un- 
dauntedneſs, forfook their poſt. Sir Ed- 


garriſon were put to the ſword, except 
about 170, which were taken, with a large 
quantity of ammunition, 17 pieces of can- 
non, and 4 pair of colours. 
The Janerettes, and many other Chriſ- 
tians which were e priſoners, were fet at 
liberty. boats 

COURTRAY, BATTLE AT. A cjty of 
Flanders in the Auftrian Netherlands, ſi- 
tuated on the river Lys, which runs 
Ir the year 1302, this coun- 


endure the heavy taxes and impoſts laid 
upon them by their young Governor, James 


de Chatillon, who at length grew imperious 
and tyrannical; therefore they invited Wil- 
liam, ſon to the Earl of Juliers, and others 


of his relations, to expel the French, pro- 


miſing to affiſt them with their lives and 


fortunes. The reſiſtance began at Malan, 
but broke out more fier celyat Bruges, where 
the garriſon were flain. The towns of 
Furnes, Bergh, Bourbough, and Caſſel, 


ſubmitted. Guy, Earl of Namur, father- 


in-law to the Earl of Jollers, laid ſiege to 
Courtray; 


COU 


Courtray; upon which Philip IV. of France, 
ſent an army of 50, ooo men, under Robert 
of Artois, to chaſtiſe the inſurgents, and 
relieve the place. The Flemings, though 
greatly inferior, ill armed, and deſtitute 
of both nobility and cavalry, reſolved to 
{ſtand their ground; and a very obſtinate 
and bloody battle was fought on the th 
of June, 1302, when victory declared for 
the Flemings, the French having, accord- 
ing toMezerai, 20,000 men killed ; amongſt 
whom was their General, many principal 
officers, and other men of note. The vic- 
tors by this battle ſecured their wonted 
privileges, and next year they made a 
peace with Philip, on almoſt their own terms. 

COUR TRAY, siECESs or. Though 
Courtray in theſe latter times had been 
looked upon as a {trong place, and well 
fortified both by art and nature, yet the 
French have always made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it with much eaſe, whenever they 
thought proper to quarrel with the Houſe 
of Auſtria, The particulars of its ſieges 
are no way intereſting, much lels enter- 
taining, therefore it will be {ſufficient if 
we mention their dates. | 

The French took it in the year 1546, 
and the Spaniards retook it in the year 
after. Louis XIV. made himſelf maſter of 
it again in the year 1667, and kept it by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, made in 
1668, when he fortified it regularly; but 
being afterwards given to the Spaniards, 
by the treaty of Nimeguen, made 1678, 
and retaken again by the French, they 
_ diſmantled it before they reſtored it to 
the Spaniards, by the truce of 1684. 'The 


French took it again in the war of 1688, 


and again reſtored it, by the treaty of 
Ryſwick, in 1697. In the year 1700, they 
ſeired it for the Duke of Anjou; but it 
fell to the Arch-Duke Charles in 1706, af- 
ter the victory at Ramillies, and was con- 

firmed to bim (then Emperor) by the 
peace of Utrecht. It has fince been in the 
hands of the French, during the war in 
1744, and reſtored to the Houle of Auſtria, 
in 1748. | 


at Crecanford, now Crayford, 


CRE 


CRAYFORD, BATTLE AT, in Kent, in 
457. Hengiſt. having aſſumed the fover 
reignty of Kent, exaſperated the Britons, 


whom he had defeated at Aylesford in 


455; and who, by his cruelties and en- 
croachments, had rendered himſelf hated, 
was oppoled by them, headed | own 

but were 
again defeated by him, with the loſs of 
more than 4000 men, beſides their beſt 


officers. This ſecond attempt proving as 


unfortunate as the firſt, prevented them 
from keeping the field againſt him, and 
they were obliged to ſeek for ſhelter within 
the boundary of London, and leave the 


country to be ravaged by the mercileſs 


Saxons. ; 
- CRECY, ox CRESSY, BATTLE AT. A 


bourgh of Ponthieu and Lower Picardy, 


in France, ſituated on the river Authie, 
29 miles north-weſt from Abbeville. Ed- 
ward III. King of England, in proſecution 
of his right to the crown of France, had 
commenced a war againſt his rival, Philtp 
de Valois, in the year 1338, and having 
gained ſome conſiderable advantage over 
him, a truce was concluded in 1340, at 
the interceſſion of Joanna de Valois, who 
was mother-in-law to Edward, and ſiſter 
to Philip, After this another truce was 


concluded for three years, by the media- 


tion of the Pope; and a negotiation was 
begun for a peace, but with very little 
ſincerity on either ſide; for both were 
indefatigable in their preparations for 
War. | / 

Edward had found ſo little advantage 


in his alliances with. the Princes of Ger- 


many and the Low Countries, from which, 
after having put himſelf to great expences, 
he reaped but little benefit, that he reſol- 
ved to take another method. To that end, 
he diſpatched into Germany and the Low 
Countries proper agents, with full power 
to treat with all ſorts of perſons they ſhould 
find diſpoſed to ſupply him with men or 
money. In this way he hoped to draw 


together as good an army with much leſs 


expence, and have a more abſolute com- 
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mand over his troops when aſſembled, than 
over his former auxiliaries: it would alſo 
be more difficult for Philip to corrupt his 
allies. The better to ſecure his ends, and 
to draw into his kingdom multitudes of 
foreign nobility, with whom he might ne- 
gotiate in perſon, he had recourſe to an 
expedient which could not - well fail of 
ſucceſs, becauſe it was entirely agreeable 
to the taſte of the age. He ordered tour- 
naments to be publiſhed, and gave an ho- 
nourable reception to all perſons of diſtinc- 
tion that were pleaſed to be preſent, en- 
tertaining them in ſuch a courteous and 
ſplendid manner, that they could not ſuffi- 
ciently admire his politeneſs, magnificence, 
and liberality. - | 

To render theſe entertainments more 
ſolemn, and to free himſelf from the cere- 
monies to which difference of rank and 
condition would otherwiſe have obliged 


him, he revived the great Arthur's inſtitu- 


tion of the round table, having cauſed a 
circular hall of boards to be fitted up at 
Windſor, 200 feet in diameter, where he 
feaſted without ceremony, all the. great 
men that attended his court upon the. oc- 


caſion. | 
Philip, King' of France, could, not ſee 


without jealouſy Spaniards, Italians, Ger- 


mans, Flemings, and even Frenchmen, 
flock to England to aſſiſt at the tourna- 
ments; he ſuſpected ſome hidden deſign in 
thoſe entertainments, and to break the 
meaſures of his rival, cauſed the ſame di- 
verſions to be proclaimed in France. He 
alſo gave his ſubje&s free leave to cut 
down timber in his foreſts, and build, 


that he might be able to beat the Engliſh 


at ſea. Edward's view, however, in theſe 
tournaments was very conſiſtent with juſ- 
tice and honour; but Philip's ſeems to have 
been quite of a different nature; at leaſt 
if we may believe the French hiſtorian 
Mezerai, who tells us expreſſly, that 
Philip's deſign in proclaiming the tourna- 


— — — en 


ments, was to decoy, and get into his 


hands eleven noblemen of Bretagne and 


Normandy, either becauſe he ſuſpected 
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| they were engaged in Edward's intereſt, 


or doubted their attachment to his own ; 
and having ſeized them accordingly at the 
tournament, put them all to death, un- 
tried and uncondemned. It is true there 
are ſome difficulties in this affair : it is 
pretended that they were apprehended in 
Bretagne, not at the tournaments, and 
that they openly eſpouſed the intereſt of 
Philip, while they ſecretly ated in con- 
cert with Edward, and conſequently were 
put to death as traitors to their prince. 
But this is very improbable; becauſe Ed- 
ward expreſlly calls them hisadherents inthe 
letter he wrote to the Pope on this occa- 
ſion, which he neither could, nor would 


have done, if they had not openly eſpouſed 


his intereſt; nor is there any probability 
of their being apprehended in Bretagne ; 
had that been the caſe, Philip would have 
ordered their execution there alſo, ſince 
there would be no reafon or policy in 
bringing them up to Paris, as it was deter- 
mined to put them to death, without con- 
victing them of any crime. After all, 
there is ground to doubt whether his be- 
ing ſovereign lord of Bretagne gave him ſo 
great a power over theſe lords, eſpecially 
as his putting them to death without a le- 
gal trial, muſt be looked upon as a barba- 
rous murder rather than an act of juſtice : 
ſo that it ſeems in this inſtance, Philip was 
guilty of a flagrant breach of truce, and a 
ſhameful violation of his own ſafe conduct 
granted to all that attended his tourna- 


ments, as well as of a manifeſt trangreſſion 


of the laws of humanity, and the common 
rights of mankind. It is certain Edward 
conſidered it in this light, and being greatly 
enraged at the tragical death of his friends, 
reſolved to take a ſpeedy and ſevere re- 
venge: he firſt thought of putting to death 
all the priſoners in Bretagne that were in 
his hands; but being diverted from puniſh- 
ing one act of inhumanity by another, he 
{ent the Earl of Derby into Guienne to 

begin hoſtilities. 
Soon after hearing that this nobleman 
was cloſely beſieged in Aiguillon, by the 
| | Duke 
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„ themſelves in the diſcharge of their 
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Duke of Normandy, with a force of no leſs 
than 60,000 men, he put himſelf at the 
head of his army, intending to relieve him 
and his brave garriſon, who performed 
wonders in defence of that place. With 
this view he came to Southampton, 
bringing with him the Prince of Wales, 
his eldeſt ſon, who had this opportunity 
of making his firſt campaign under the eye 
of his royal father. Before he embarked 
his troops, he aſſembled the principal offi- | 
cers, and exhorted them © to behave fo 
« as to render themſelves worthy of his 
« eſteem, and the rewards he intended to 
„ beltow on thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh 


« duty ;” at the ſame time aſſuring them, 


— 


« that he intended to ſend back his ſhips 
„the moment he arrived in Guienne, to 
„ cut. off all their hopes of ever ſeeing 
« their country again, unleſs they return- 
ed victorious ;” and finally intimating, 
4 that if any of them were fearful or faint- 
ce hearted, they ſhould inſtantly have leave 
« to quit the army, and ſtay at home.” 
'This ſpeech being ſpread among the troops, 
had the effect the King deſired ; they were 
ſo far from being diſcouraged by it, that 
all cried out with one voice, they were 
ready to follow wherever he ſhould pleaſe 
to lead. Thus they all embarked with 


great cheerfulneſs, but the wind proving | 


contrary, they were twice put back; upon 
which Godfrey de Harcourt, who attended 
the King, took the opportunity to perſuade 
him to land in Normandy, a plentiful 
country, which for a long time had felt 
none of the calamities of war, and was 
then in a defenceleſs condition. Edward 
took his advice, and landed at La Hogue, 
in the Cotentin, where he was by no means 
expected. | 

The moment he ſet foot on ſhore he 
| knighted the Prince of Wales, and ſome 
other young lords, and having divided 
his army, conſiſting of 30,000 foot, and 
2500 horſe, into three bodies, began to 
revenge in a terrible manner the deaths 


of the lords beheaded at Paris. Vallogue, 
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St. Lo, Carentan, and Harfleur, were the 


firſt towns that felt the fury of the Eng- 
liſh arms. Ralph, Earl of Eu, Conſtable 
of France, then at Caen, having aſſembled 


the militia of the country, ventured to 


oppole them in their march; but his tu- 
multuous army being eaſily routed, and 


himſelf taken priſoner, his attempt ſerved 


only to raiſe the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
higher, and give them one happy preſage 
of their future victories. This obſtacle 
removed, Edward continued his march 
through the biſhoprics of Liſieaux and Ev- 
reux, burning and plundering whatever 
came in his way. | T7 

The French King had, upon the firſt 
news of Edward's deſcent in Normandy, 
diſpatched meſſengers to John the Blind, 
King of Bohemia, his ſon Charles, King of 
the Romans, the King of Majorca, the 
Duke of Lorrain, the Count of Flanders, 
and his other allies, deſiring them to come 
and join him with all expedition. He ap- 
pointed a general rendezvous at Paris of 
all the military power of France, except 
ſuch as were employed in the ſiege of Ai- 
guillon, and in the meantime marched 
with a body of forces to Rouen, where he 
broke down the bridge over the Seine, 
to prevent the Engliſh from croſling that 
river. 

Edward, after the reduction of Caen, 
had received the ſubmiſſion of Bayeux, 
and ſeveral other towns, and reſolving: to 


profit by the conſternation that prevailed 


over the whole country, continued his 
march towards Rouen, notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances and entreaties of the 
two Cardinal Legates, who met him at 
Liſieaux, with propoſals for a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities. Without paying the leaſt re- 


gard to their importunities, he proceeded 


to the banks of the Seine, where he ſaw 


Philip poſted on the other ſide with a nu- 


merous army, in ſuch a manner as to ren» 
der the paſſage impracticable. In order to 
provoke him to an engagement, he ravaged 
the country under his eye, took ſeveral 


towns, and reduced a great number of 


villages 
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villages to aſhes and deſolation. In this 
employment he continued his progreſs till 
he arrived at Poiſſy, where he ordered 
the bridge which had been broken down 
to be repaired, and paſſing the river in 
the face of the militia, which were routed 
by the Earl of Northampton, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Pontoiſe, while Philip re- 
turned to Paris, the inhabitants of which 
were terribly alarmed by the ſucceſs of the 
Evgliſh, who ſent detached parties to ra- 
vage the neighbourhood of that capital ; 
their drooping ſpirits, however, were ſoon 
animated by the appearance of the prodi- 
gious army which rendezvouſed at St. Den- 
nis. Philip, elated at the proſpect, ſent a 
letter to the King of England, containing 


a challenge to give him battle on the plain 


of Vaugirard, or between Franconville 
and Pontoiſe ; and Edward replied, that 
Philip ſhould always find him ready for an 
engagement, but he would never allow the 
enemy to fix the day and place of battle. 
- Meanwhile he marched under the walls 
of Beauvais, and advanced to Poix, after 
having routed the militia of Amiens, and 
a party of horſe belonging to the King of 
Bohemia. When he arrived at Ayraines, 
he began to be in want of proviſions, and 
found himſelf incloſed between the Somne, 
the ſea, and the French army, which 
amounted to 100,000 men. Picquigney 
and Pont de Remy were too well fortified 
to be taken by aſſault ; all the other bridges 
over the river were broken down, ſave 


thoſe at Abbeville, and all the paſles fo 
well guarded, that he conld not attempt 


them with any probability of ſucceſs. At 
Oyeſemont he found a French priſoner, 
who, in conſideration of his liberty and 
the reward of 100 nobles, conducted him 
to the ford of Blanchetaque, which he 
found guarded by Gondemar du Fray, at 


' the head of 10,000 regular troops, rein- 


forced by the militia of the country. Ed- 
ward ſeeing the neceſſity of paſting at all 
events, was the firſt man that entered the 
river, bidding his foldiers follow him; and 
they obeying this order with great alacri- 
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ty, a very obſtinate diſpute enſued, for the 


French cavalry ruſhing from the bank, en- 


gaged them in the midit of the river; but 


they were ſo terribly galled by the arrows 
of the Engliſh archers, that they did not 
long ſtand the ſhock of the men at arms, 
who ſoon forced their paſlage to the other 
ſide, and then the enemy fled in great diſ- 
order to Abbeville, where Philip arrived 
the ſame evening at the head of an im- 
menſe army. 

The King of England having reſolved 
to beſiege Calais, followed that route by 
{low marches, and halted the firſt night at 
the caſtle of Noyelle, from whence he de- 


tached parties to burn Crotoye, and other 


towns in that neighbourhood : next day 
he arrived at Crecy, where he encamped 


on an eminence, with a wood in his rear, 
and placed the baggage waggons on the 


flanks, to ſecure them from the attack of 
the enemy, while he was purſued with 
great intrepidity and deliberation, Philip 
imagining that he fled before his arms, re- 
ſolved to overtake and chaſtiſe the fugitive, 
who had made ſuch havoc in his kingdom: 
he accordingly marched from Abbeville 


towards the village of Crecy; and Edward 


being informed of his approach, drew up 
his army, conſiſting of 30,000 men, in or- 
der of battle. The firſt line was com- 
manded by the Prince of Wales, juſt turn- 
ed of fifteen, accompanied by the Earls of 
Warwick and Oxford, Godfrey de Har- 
court, the Lords Stafford, Holland, Chan- 
dois, Clifford, with the flower of the Eng- 
liſh nobility, 800 men at arms, 4000 archers, 
and 6000 Welſh infantry ; the ſecond line 
was conducted by the Earls of Arundel 
and Northampton, the Lords Willoughby, 
Roos, Baſlat of Sipcote, and Multon, Sir 
Lewis Tufton, and a great number of 
gentlemen, 8000 men at arms, 4000 hal- 


bardiers, and about half that number of 


archers: thoſe two lines were formed on 
the declivity of a hill in ſuch a manner as 
to ſupport one another, and the ſecond 
outflanked the firſt, ſo as to prevent its 


being ſurrounded by the enemy on the left, 
| where 
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where it was ſecured by a ſemi-circular 


ditch, dug in the night for this purpoſe, 
terminating in the park of Crecy, and the 
{mall brook of Maye, which waters that 
village. The King himſelf commanded 
the third line, poſted on the brow of the 
eminence bchind the other two, compoſed 
of 700 men at arms, 5300 billmen, and 
6000 archers; he was attended by the 
Lords Mowbray, Mortimer, Dagworth, 
Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other perſons of 
diſtinction : he and the Prince of Wales 
had that morning received the ſacrament 
with great devotion, and his behaviour 
denoted the calm intrepidity of an invin- 
cible courage and reſignation ; even the 
deportment of the Prince of Wales, though 


a boy, was manly, heroic, and worthy of ||. 


the great example he propoſed to imitate. 
The army being thus arranged, the 
King rode from rank to rank, with a cheer- 
ful countenance, encouraging the ſoldiers 
to exert themſelves for the honour of 
their country, the defence of their ſove- 
reign, and the preſervation of their own 
lives; and his words, his amiable figure, 
and his complacency, animated them even 
to a degree of rapturous expectation : that 
they might have every motive to inſpire 
them with extraordinary courage, he 
knighted fifty young gentlemen, and among 
the reſt Sir John Beauchamp, whom he 
appointed to bear the royal ſtandard in the 
battle. Theſe previous diſpoſitions being 
made, he ordered his men at arms to dit- 
mount, that the horſes might not be fa- 
tigued before the battle began, and his 
ſoldiers to be refreſhed with a plentiful 
meal; after which they lay down in their 


ranks on the graſs to take their repoſe, that 
they might be freſh and vigorous at the 


approach of the enemy. 

'The French king had begun his march 
at ſun-riſe from Abbeville, with an army 
of 100,000 men; and having advanced two 
leagues, halted to draw up his cavalry in 
order of battle, while the infantry conti- 
nued their march, being now at the diſ- 


| tance of five miles from the Engliſh. | 
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He detached four knights to view the 
poſture of the enemy, which they were 
permitted to ſurvey at leiſure without mo- 
leſtation. "Fhey were aſtoniſhed at the 
ſilence, order, and compoſure of the Eng- 
liſh army; and one of them, who was an 
experienced ſoldier, belonging to the King 
of Bohemia, aſſured Philip there was no 
danger of Edward's running away. He 
told him there was neither fear nor preci- 
pitation in the countenance of the Engliſh 
troops, but great ſerenity and reſolution; 
he {aid their diſpoſition was excellent, and 
their bodies in full vigour : and exhorted 
the King of France to advance no farther 


that night, but allow his infantry to refreth 


themſelves from the fatigue of a tedious 
march, otherwiſe he would not anſwer for 
the conſequences, as they were at preſent 
{ſpent with duty, and moving in the utmoſt 
diſorder. Philip perceived the ſanity of 
this advice, and ſent immediate orders to 
the van to halt, until they ſhould receive 
further inſtructions. But his commands 
were very imperfectly obeyed, for his army 
comprehending a great number of auxi- 
liaries, conducted by independent princes, 
among whom there was no ſubordination, 
they diſputed the poſt of honour with 
each other, and vied in preſſing forwards 
to attack the enemy: when the front ranks. 
halted, thoſe who ſucceeded, continuing to 
move with great impetuolity, that enor- 
mous body was puſhed on towards Crecy 
in ſuch confuſion, as diſabled them from 
acting with the leaſt regularity. Even 
Philip himſelf, with the princes of the 
blood, were carried away by the crowd; 
and he found it impoſlible to retard their 
motion, until they came within ſight of 


the Engliſh; then he made ſhift to harangue 


them in three diſtinct bodies, the firſt of 
which, commanded by John de Luxem- 
berg, and the blind King of Bohemia, con- 


ſiſted of 3oo0 men at arms, 29,000 infan- 


try, and 15,000 Genoeſe crofs bows, plant- 
ed oppolite to the Engliſh archers. The 
ſecond diviſion, conducted by Charles, Count 
of Alengon, was compoſed of 4000 men at 

arms, 
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arms, and 20,000 infantry, advanced in a 
line with the firit battalion. Philip in per- 
ſon commanded the third body as a reſerve, 
conſiſting of 12,000 men at arms, and 
50,000 infantry. 

About three in the afternoon, the 26th 
of Auguſt, 1346, the French King began 


the battle, by ordering the Genoeſe to 


charge ; but they were ſo fatigued with 
their march, that they cried out for a little 
reſt before they ſhould engage: the Count 
of Alengon, being informed of their peti- 
tion, rode up and reviled them as cowards, 
commanding them to begin the onſet with- 
out delay. They advanced with great re- 
luctance, which was increaſed by an heavy 
ſhower which fell that inſtant, and ren- 
dered their bowſtrings uſeleſs; ſo that the 
diſcharge they made could produce very 
little effect. On the other hand, the Eng- 
liſh archers, who had kept their bows in 


caſe, and were favoured by a ſudden gleam 


of ſunſhine, that flaſhed in the faces of 
the enemy, let fly their arrows ſo thick, and 
with ſuch good aim, that terrible havoc 
was made amongſt the Genoeſe, who find- 
ing themſelves expoſed to certain death, 
without being able to annoy their enemy, 
began to fly with diſorder and precipitation, 
and were trodden down by the men at 
arms, under the command of the Count of 
Alencgon. That nobleman making a wheel, 
in order to avoid the bowmen, charged 
with great fury the body conducted by the 
Prince of Wales, who ſuſtained the ſhock 
without flinching, and gave the Count ſuch 
a warm reception, that the greateſt part 
of his men at arms was left dead upon the 


While he W this conflict, the co- 


lumn of archers 40 deep, poſted on the 
right, which had already defeated the Ge- 


noeſe, was broke by an impetuous onſet 
of three ſquadrons of French and German 
knights, and a great body of men at arms; 
ſo that the Prince was attacked both in 
front and flank at the ſame time. In this 
emergency, the Earl of Warwick dif- 
patched a meſſenger to the King, deſiring 
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him to advance to the Prince's ſuccour, 
Edward, whom he found in a windmill, 
viewing the engagement, aſked with great 
deliberation, if his ſon was dead, wound- 
ed, or unhorſed; and being anſwered in 
the negative, Well then,” ſaid he, © go 
« back and tell Warwick, that I ſhall not 
« intermeddle in the fray, but let my boy 
& win his ſpurs by his own valour.” He 
perceived the confuſion of the French, and 
their ſtandards dropping very faſt in that 
place where the Prince was ſtationed, ſo 
that he concluded the enemy had miſcar- 
ried in their aſlault; and as he had lately 
beſtowed the honour of knighthood upon 
his ſon, he was loath to deprive him of 
any ſhare of the glory. His conjecture 
was juſt; before the knight returned with 
his anſwer, the archers had cloſed, and 
the Earls of Arundel and Northampton ad- 
vanced with a freſh body, by which the 
aſſailants were ſurrounded and cut to 
pieces. Theſe victorious bands joining 
under Prince Edward, who fought with 
amazing prowels, advanced to attack in 
their turn, the main body of the enemy, 
commanded by Philip, who had been pre- 
vented by the diſorderly flight of his firſt 
line, from coming up to ſuſtain the troops 
which had broke through the Engliſh 
archers. Here the battle was renewed 
with great obſtinacy; Philip in perſon, 
the King of Bohemia, and his ſon Charles, 
with a number of auxiliary princes, ani- 
mating their ſoldiers to deeds of glory, not 
only by words, but by the example of their 
own perſonal proweſs. Nothing, however, 
could reſiſt the impetuoſity and valour of 
the Prince of Wales and his attendants; 
fluſhed with the ſucceſs he had already 
obtained, and inſpired by the meſlage he 
had received from his father, under whoſe 
eye he acted in this firſt eſſay of his man- 
hood, he redoubled his efforts, and bore 
down all oppoſition. The blind King of 
Bohemia, whoſe ambition had for many 
years embroiled the beſt part of Europe, 
inquiring about the fate of the day, was 
told that the French were in terrible diſ- 

order ; 
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erder ; a great number of noblemen lain ; 
that his ſon Charles had been obliged: to 
retire dangerouſly wounded; that the 
Englitt had made a dreadful carnage ; and 
that the Prince of Wales bore down every 
thing before him with irrcfiſtible valour. 
John having read this information, com- 
manded his knights to lead him into the 
hotteſt part of the battle, againſt the young 
warrior. Accordingly- four of his atten- 
dants placing him in the middle, and in- 
terlacing the bridles of their horſes, they 
ruſhed together into the thickeſt of the 
enemy, and the blind King interchanged a 
few ſtrokes with Edward; but they were 
ſoon parted, and the Bohemian, with his 


followers, fell in the confuſion of the 


battle. By this time Philip himſelf, after 
two horſes had been killed under him, 
was grievoully wounded in the neck and 
thigh ; and being carried out of the battle 
by John of Hainault, the ſtandard of the 
French was beaten down, Then all re- 
ſiſtance was laid alide ; univerſal rout and 
undiſtinguiſhed carnage enſued: though a 
great number of French would have 
elcaped by favour of the approaching 
night, had not the King of England or- 
dered large fires to be made upon the 
neighbouring hills ; by the light of which 
the victors prevented them from rallying 
or uniting, and completed the {laughter. 


Edward ſeeing the victory accompliſhed, 


deſcended from the hill, and running up 
to the Prince of Wales, embraced him 
tenderly, in the ſight of the whole army, 
ſaying, „My valiant ſon, God grant you 
„ may perſevere in the courſe you have 
« ſo gloriouſly begun. You have acquitted 
« yourſelf nobly; and well are you worth the 
& kingdom that will be your inheritance,” 

The Prince made no other reply than 
that of a profound. obedience; and indeed 
his modeſty and moderation were alto- 
gether ſurpriſing and unexampled. In 
this famous battle, John, King of Bohe- 
mia, James, King of Majorca, Ralph, Duke 
of Lorrain, the Counts of Alengon, Flan- 
ders, Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, Auxerre, 
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Aumale, St. Pol, and Sancerre; 24 banne- 
rets, 1200 knights, 1500 gentlemen, 4000 
men at arms, and 30,000 infantry, are faid 


to have fallen, while the loſs of Edward 


did not exceed three knights, and an in- 
conſiderable number of ſoldiers. Philip, 
attended by five knights, and about fixty 
followers, was carried to the caſtle of La 
Broye, about a league from Crecy, and hav- 
ing taken ſome refreſhment, he ſet out at 
midnight for Amiens, where he arrived 
early next morning. The victorious Ed- 
ward having ſounded a retreat and order- 
ed his men to be upon their guard all 
night, leſt the French thould rally, detach- 
ed a party of lances and archers at day- 
light, to purſue the fugitives, and they 
meeting in a fog with the militia of Rou- 


en and Beauvais, on their march to join 


Philip's army, routed them at the firſt on- 
ſet. The Archbiſhop of Rouen, and the 
Grand Prior of France, advancing with a 
freſh reinforcement, were defeated and 
ſlain, with 2000 of their followers; the 
Engliſh gathering ſome freſh ſtandards that 
lay ſcattered on the field of battle, planted 
them on a neighbouring hill, as a decoy to 
the enemy, who were diſperſed about the 
villages, and the ſtratagem ſucceeded ; for 
they flocked in numbers to their colours, 
and were hewn in pieces without mercy : 
and indeed the only circumſtance which 


tarniſhed the glory of this victory, was the 


order which Edward iſſued before the en- 
gagement to give no quarter. "The ſame 
injunction is ſaid to have been laid upon 
the French army by their. monarch : but 
this was an inſtance of barbarity, in which 
his example ought not tohave been followed; 
though he refuſed mercy to the living, he 
was extremely courteous to the dead: he 
ſent the body -of John, King of Bohemia, 
to his family; he ordered the field to be 
conſecrated, attended the funerals of the 
noblemen who had loſt their lives in the 
battle, and ordered the common ſoldiers 
to be interred with great decency. Such 
acts of humility and moderation, doubt- 
leſs, ſerve to dignify the character of a 

» 8h monarch, 
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monarch, and perhaps to quiet any ſcruples 


of conſcience that might intervene: but a 
prince ought to be very well ſatisfied with 
the juſtneſs of his quarrel, before he begins 


to ſhed ſuch ſeas of blood, and commence 
the miniſter of horror, death, ruin, and de- 


folation. Edward laid claim to the crown 
of France, to which he certainly had no 
right ; and this whole campaign was em- 
ployed in ravaging the lands, burning the 
habitations, and butchering the perſons of 
the people over whom he wanted to rule. 

CREMISSENDAM. A city belonging 
to Pruſſia, and was taken by the Swedes 
commanded by General Mardenfield in 
1674. 

CREMONA, ATTEMPT TO SURPRISE IT. 
A walled city of the Cremoneſe, a part of 
the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy, with 
a ſtrong caſtle. It lies 46 miles ſouth-eaſt 
from Milan. Prince Eugene opened the 
campaign of 1702, with the blockade 
of Mantua, but this was not his real de- 
ſign, he wanted the poſſeſſion of ſome place 
of more moment. In this conſideration 
he was led to Cremona; he every day re- 
ceived intelligence from his ſpies there. 
One of theſe had obſerved an aqueduct in 
Cremona, to carry off the filth of the place, 
which paſſed under the houſe of a pariſh 
prieſt. 

He informed the Prince of this diſcovery, 
who, ſatisfied there was nothing which 
monks and prieſts would not do for money, 
ſent a truſty perſon in diſguiſe to treat 
with the father. Caſſoli (that was his 
name) upon receiving the promiſe of a 
biſhopric, and a conſiderable ſum of ready 
caſh, undertook more than was demanded, 
and even got the aqueduct, or rather, 
common-ſewer, cleanſed, by order of the 
magiſtrates, to whom he complained that 


it was full of ordure, and very offenſive. 


Nothing was ſuſpected either by the ma- 
giſtrates or the Spaniſn governor, and the 
ſoldiers themſelves cleared the way to let 
in their enemy. Prince Eugene had ad- 
vice of what was done, and alſo of the 


great neglect of duty in all the garriſon; 
| | 
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which determined him to attempt Cre- 


mona by ſurpriſe. It was of great im- 


| portance to Prince Eugene, for by taking 


it, he would be able to ruin the army of 
the enemy, by cutting off all its communi- 
cations; after which they might eaſily pe- 
netrate into the Milanele : while the Prince 
was concerting meaſures without, his in- 
defatigable prieſt was ſtill at work with- 
in, where he gained over ſeveral of the 
principal citizens, who brought his High- 
neſs an exact plan of the city, the number 
of the garriſon, the quarters of the gene- 
ral officers, the ſituation of the caverns, 
and the ſtrength of the ſeverai poſts. 

By theſe he learned that there were in 
the place Booo men, under officers of known 
bravery ; and that Marechal Villeroi be- 
ing abſent at Milan, the Marquis de Cre- 
nan and the Count de Revel commanded in 
his room. His Highneſs informed of theſe 
particulars, communicated his projects to 
the Princes Vaudemont and Commerci, 
Count Guy de Staremberg, and other gene- 
ral officers; he told them he had already 
introduced 400 grenadiers in diſguiſe, who 
were concealed in father Caſſoli's church; 
and that in all human probability, there 
was no fear of ſucceſs becauſe of the great 
negligence of the garriſon. The generals 
all approving the deſign, Prince Com- 
merci and Count Guy de Staremberg were 
intruſted with the execution of it; and 
for that purpoſe had a detachment given 
them of 3000 men. 

On the 31ſt of January, 1702, all theſe 
troops ranged in order of battle, defiled 
from Uſtiano, where they had arrived the 
day before to execute their deſign. They 
had received their ſeveral orders after the 
following manner. A ſub-licutenant of 
Geſchwind's grenadiers with 25 men led 
the van, after whom followed Major Hoff- 
man of the ſame regiment, a captain, a 
lieutenant, and an enſign, with 200 foot; 
next to him came the ſame number of the 
regiment of Lorrain, with as many officers, 
as alſo a company of grenadiers, and 100 
of Bagni's men; after theſe the lieute- 


nant-colonel 
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nant - colonel of Herbeſtein's regiment, with 
a like number of officers, ſoldiers, and gre- 
nadiers, to which were joined 100 men of 
Geſchwind's regiment; in the laſt place 
marched Lieutenant - Colonel Schertzer, 
with Bagni's company of grenadiers, con- 
fiſting of 100 men of Geſchwind's regi- 
ment, and 200 of Herbeſtein and Bagni's 
ſoldiers; to theſe they added a captain of 
artillery, with his fuzileers. The other 
1000 men, that remained of this body, 
were diſpoſed into as many ſmall parties, 
every one under the command of a captain, 
a licutenant, an enſign, and inferior offi- 
cers. As for the cavalry, they were ſo 
diſpoſed, that the lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment of Lorrain, with 4 captains, 5 
lieutenants, 4 cornets, 5 quarter-maſters, 
14 corporals, and 225 able men, ſhould 
lead the van, and be followed by a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment of Tafft, 
with 325 horſe under their officers, with 
kertle-drums, and ſix ſtandards of the re- 
giment; next the major of the regiment 
of Lorrain, with a like number of officers, 
horſemen, ſtandards, and kettle-drums; 
theſe were followed by the major of the 
regiment of Newbourg, with the reſt of 
the regiments, ſtandards, and kettle-drums; 
and laſtly, Colonel Paul Diack brought up 
the rear, with part of his huſſars. In this 
order they began to march an hour before 
midnight, towards Cremona, with all the 
filence thut could be. | 
The 1ſt of February, the Princes Eu- 
gene and Commerci, and General Starem- 
berg, got within a fſinall Italian mile of 
Cremona, where they waited for the 
troops, which, becauſe of the unſeaſonable 
weather and bad ways, did not arrive till 
about break of day; they then began to 
prepare for the ſurpriſe of the city, after 
this manner: the major of Geſchwind's re- 
giment, with the lieutenant who com- 
manded the 25 grenadiers, and the car- 
penters and {miths of his diviſion, were to 
march with all poſlible ſilence, and take 
that way to Cremona, which his guide 


thould ſhew him; and being got int the | 
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| city, through the private paſſage, they 
were to keep themſelves concealed, till 


the lieutenant-colonel of Herbeſtein's regi- 
ment, and the major of Lorrain's, were 
entered alſo; then all three were to ſeize 


the gate, put the body of the guard to the 
{word, and poſt themſelves at the gate, as 
Accordingly the - 


alſo upon the rampart. 
major of Geſchwind's regiment broke open 
St. Margaret's gate, (which being walled 


vi 


up had no centinels), after he had put to 


the ſword, not only the guard, but ſeveral 
more of the French that came out of their 
caverns to their relief: Herbeſtein's heu- 


tenant did the ſame; but becauſe he could 


not find the Governor's houſe, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of another poſt no leſs advantageous. 


The way thus open, Count Merci rode in 


full gallop, by the Po gate, where the 
enemy had planted cannon to defend a fort 
on the other {ide of the river. But Lien- 
tenant-Colonel Schertzer could not arrive 
ſo ſoon with his men. All the cavalry be- 
ing thus got in, except that of Newbourg 
andDiack's huſlars, they ſcoured the ſtreets, 


and made themſelves maiters of all the. 


piazza's and open places in the city: the 
regiment of Newbourg, and Diack's huſ- 
ſars, ſtaid without, to beat the roads, and 
prevent eſcapes. The Chevalier d'Entra- 
gues, colonel of the royal regiment of ma- 
rines, an officer of great courage and ap- 
plication, had given orders, the night be- 


fore the arrival of the Imperialiſts, for his 


firſt battalion to aſſemble at 'day-break,' in 
order to perform their exerciſe. They 
were juſt met, and buſy at their duty, 


when an outcry was heard, „To arms 


the enemies are in the city.” D'Entra- 
gues immediately ordered his ſoldiers to 
charge their fuzees, and put their bayonets 
at the end. He led them directly to the 
ſquare, which was already poſſeſſed by the 
Imperial cuiraſſiers, whom he charged 
with great fury, and drove them from the 
place. The fire alarmed M. de Villeroi, 


who role inſtantly out of bed, where he 
was aſleep, and got on horſeback, without 
knowing what was the matter. In the 
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midſt of this conſternation, the enemy ral- 


lied together in four parts of the city, eſpe- 
cially the Iriſ towards the Po tower, 
the French near the caſtle gate, barrica- 
ding themſelves in almoſt all the houſes, 
convents, and ſtreets, in thoſe quarters. 
Nevertheleſs the Germans performed won- 
ders, killing and taking priſoners all they 
met. Marechal Villeroi, Genera] of the 
French army, (who had returned thither 
from Milan the day before), was thrown 
from his horſe and taken, as he was rally- 


ing ſome of his men, with an intention to 


have retired to the caſtle. "The officer 
who made him priſoner, and ſaved him 
from the outrage of the ſoldiers, was one 
Captain Macdonnel, an Iriſhman. Villeroi 
diſcovered himſelf, and made large offers 
for his liberty, but all in vain. 
quis de Crenan, after having been mortally 
wounded, was alſo taken, and a good num- 
ber of other officers. But in regard the 
Iriſh had their quarters near the Po gate, 
and becauſe Lieutenant-Colonel Schertzer 
could not arrive ſo ſoon as was expected, 
by reaſon he was to cut his way through 
with his ſword, the Count de Merci was 
forced to retreat, and poſt himſelf about 
fifty foot from the Iriſh. So that it being 
impoſſible to force the gate, the Count de 
Brugere was ſent to the Prince de Vaude- 
mont, who had wandered out of his way 
in coming up to the city, to haſten his 
paſlage over the river. But neither pon- 
toons nor barks ſufficient were at hand, 
which was the reajon the infantry. arrived 
too late, and wearicd allo by the hardneſs 
of the weather, and the badneſs of the 
Ways. 'This made it impoſſible to accom- 
Pliſh the deſign. On the other hand, they 
could not have taken a great number of 
men, ſince that would have raiſed a jea- 
louſy in the enemy, who, according to the 
confeſſion of Villeroi himſelf, were already 
informed that there was ſome deſign upon 
Cremona. Beſides, as the troops did not 


come up, it would have been impoſſible 


for the Imperialiſts to have kept their 


ground in a city where the enemy were 


and 


The Mar- 
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almoſt twice the number of their aſſailants; 
and maſter of one part of the city, belides 
the citadel: to which might be added the 
freſh ſuccours, which they might have 
brought in a little time from their garri- 
{ons round about. However, if we conſi- 
der this action as it pafled, we inall find it 
a difficult matter to meet, in the receſſes 


of foregoing centuries, any thing of the 


{ſame nature. The enterprize could no 
longer have been delayed, becauſe the 
Germans were informed that the enemy 
had began to raiſe a countericarp, where 
the city was to be ſurpriſed. But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe diſappointments, from days 
break till late in the evening, there was 
nothing to be ſeen but fire and blood; and 
the greateſt part of the Germans were 
forced to make ſeven or eight diſcharges. 
It was indeed high time to retreat; the 
cavalry leading the van, and Count Sta- 
remberg bringing up the infantry; which 
was done {lowly and in good order, that 
the enemy might have no opportunity to 
make any attempt upon them. About a 
mile from the town, the Prince made a 
halt, till all the troops came vp. As for 
the loſs which the Germans ſuſtained in 
this enterprize, it amounted to about 1200 
men, killed and wounded, and among them 
ſome brave officers. The French had at 
leaſt an equal number killed and wounded, 
and loſt a much greater number of priſoners 
than the Imperialiſts. Marechal de Ville- 
roi, the chief of them, was ſent to Infpruck, 
and from thence to Gratz, by his Serene 
Highneſs. 

From the firſt of theſe places, he wrote 
to the Cardinal PEtrees an account of this 
action, with high commendations of Prir:ce 
Eugene's politeneſs and civility. Never 


| was action more the ſubject of converſa-— 


tion and aſtoniſhment, than this we have 
related; never was fcheme more deeply 
laid, and in appearance, more prudently 
conducted: though it had not the detired 
ſucceſs, it muſt be owned, the French, 
notwithſtanding their negligence before 
the action, (which gave the Imperialiits 

an 
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an opportunity to enter undiſcovered), 
performed wonders when they were once 


alarmed. They fought in their ſhirts for 


twelve hours together, many of them 
without breeches or ſhoes, and all without 
eating, in the moſt rigorous {ca{'>n of the 
year. The Iriſh did not leſs diſtinguiſh 
themſelves; and it was owing to their ob- 
ſtinate defence of the gate of Po, that 
Cremona was preſerved. To judge of the 
valour of the whole garriſon, we muſt re- 
preſent to ourſelves, troops ſurpriſed in 
their beds, obliged to march in the dark, 
more than half naked, to encounter an 
enemy in the ſtreets, and many of them 
meeting death in the repairing to their 
colours. Troops ho could ſurmount ſuch 
obſtacles, and for twelve hours fight, 


without refreſhment, undoubtedly deſerv- 


ed the title of brave. If the Imperialiſts 
had merited the ſame epithet, they had 
probably come off with ſome honour; but 
the Germans' valour fell as much ſhort of 
their officers conduct, as the bravery of 
the French ſurpaſſed the vigilance of 
theirs. | 

The Germans were well armed, well 
cloathed, drawn up in good order, in a 
city where they had correſpondents, and 
yet ſuffered themſelves to be beaten by 
naked fellows without order, and moſt of 
them without command. All this does 


not eclipſe the glory of Prince Engene, as 


well in conceiving as conducting this enter- 
prize. He could not foreſee that Prince 
Vaudemont, upon whoſe coming up with 
5000 men the project greatly depended, 
would loſe his way; or that the Chevalier 
d'Entragnes (who drawing out his regi- 
ment that morning betimes, to exerciſe it 
by moonlight, firſt diſcovered the hoſtile 
troops in the city) would be ſo over vigi— 
lant, amidſt the general ſecurity and in— 
dolence of the ſuperior and other officers; 
or, in a word, could he foreſee that the 
garriſon would make ſo gallant a reſiſtance, 
or his own men fo feeble an aſſault. If 
we read the whole journal of this bloody 
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here, we ſhall wonder how any one man 
could be in ſo many places as the Prince 
this day was, and contrive ſo many ſtrata- 
gems as he did. When he ſaw the obſti- 
nacy of the Iriſh regiment, he ſent to them 
Captain Macdonnel, their countryman, 
who had a little before taken Villeroi, to 
perſuade them to come over to the Em- 
peror's ſervice, with a promiſe of great 


advantage if they complied, and threaten- 


g, on their refuſal, to put them all to 
the ſword. But theſe brave men not only 
rejected the propoſal with ſcorn, but de- 
tained the captain a priſoner. His High- 
neſs went afterwards to the town hall, 
and made an eloquent harangue to the ma- 
giſtrates, to perſuade them to raiſe the 
citizens in the Emperor's behalf; but the 
magiſtrates too refuſed to comply, being 
very indifferent which fide prevailed, and 


ing 


at the ſame time certain, that if they de- 


clared for either, they could expect little 
mercy from the other, in caſe they were 
overcome. The Prince likewiſe tried to 
work upon Marechal Villeroi, his priſoner, 
to ſend his commands to the Iriſh regiments, 
that they could no longer continue the 


diſpute, repreſenting their condition as 


deſperate, and the impoſſibility of their 
holding out long. This wile, however, 
was as ineffectual as any of the former; 
and the Prince had the mortificat ion once 
in his life, to be left deſtitute of any re- 
ſource, even in artifice itſelf; all circum- 
ſtances made againſt him, and obliged him 
to ſubmit to neceſſity, by abandoning a 
place, of which ſome hours before he 
thought himſelf maſter. 25 

CREVELT, BATTLE AT. A ſmall town: 
of Germany, in the circle of Weſtphalia, 
and archbiſhopric of Cologne, about 25 
miles ſouth from Weſel, 15 north-weſt 
from Duſſeldorp, and weſt of the Rhine 
about five. The Hanoverians having re- 
ſumed their arms on the conſequences of 
the battle at Roſbach, under the command 
of Ferdinand, Duke of Brunſwick Wolfen- 
buttle, drove the French out of Hanover, 


action, which is too long to be in{crted | and obliged them to repaſs the Rhine, over 


which 
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which the Allies purſued them. 
evident, that whilſt the French continued 


only to retire, it would prove impoſſible 


tor them to hinder the Allies from execut- 
ing the plan they propoſed. "They there- 
fore thought it adviſable to change their 
countenance. 'They had fallen back as 
far as Nuys; they now returned on their 


iteps, and advanced as far as Crevelt, 


within a few miles of Prince Ferdinand's 
camp. The Prince made the diſpolitions 
for a battle, with his uſual vigour and 
prudence. He carefully reconnoitered the 
lituation of the enemy, the 23d day of 
June, 1758, which proved the day of ac- 
tion. He found that their right was at a 
village called Viſchelon; their left extended 
towards Anrath, where it was covered 
with a wood; Crevelt, which was in the 
front of their right, was occupied by a 
party of their troops. His Highneſs reſol- 
ved upon three attacks; the firſt and real 
attack was on the flank of the enemy's left 
wing; the other two were deſigned to di- 
vert their attention, and prevent their 
ſuccouring the object of this principal at- 
tack; for which purpoſe, he recommended 
to his generals to make the beſt uſe of their 
heavy artillery, and not to advance too 
far, unleſs they were perfectly aſſured of 
the ſucceſs of the main operation. Having 
made theſe wiſe diſpoſitions, and perfectly 
learned the beſt routes by which the enemy 
might be approached, his Highneſs put 
himſelf at the head of the grenadiers of 
his right wing, and advanced on the fide 
of Anrath in two columns. A cannonading, 
violent and well ſupported, opened the 
action. The Hanoverian artillery was 
greatly ſuperior to that of the French; but 
though the French loſt many men, they 
loſt no ground in this way, and their poſi- 
tion in the wood made a cloſe attack abſo- 
lately neceſſary. The Hereditary Prince 
of Brunſwick put himſelf at the head of 
the firit line of foot, and with his uſual 


ſpirit, advanced with the whole front di- 
rectly to the wood, where a furious fire of | 


{mall arms commenced, which continued 


It was 


forced one after another. 
battalions were puſhed back, they were 
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without the ſmalleſt intermiſſion for two 
hours and a half. All the Hanoverian bat- 


talions threw themſelves into the wood. 
Two ditches well kned with infantry, 
were oppoled to their fury, They were 
The cnemy's 


entirely broken, and fled out of the wood 
in a diſorder which was irreparable. "Their 
cavalry, who kept the beſt countenance 
poſſible, in ſpite of the terrible fire of the 
Hanoverian artillery, and in ſpite of the 
vigorous attempts of the Hanoverian horſe, 
who had by this time found means to gain 
the plain, covered the retreat of their 
{ſcattered infantry, and ſaved them from 
ruin. The right wing and the center, 
though they ſuffered grievouſly by the 
cannonading, were no where broken, but 
retreated towards Nuys, in the moſt per- 
fect order. Seven thouſand of their beſt 
troops were killed, wounded, and taken 
priſoners. But there was nothing in this 
battle ſo grievous to France, and ſo affect- 
ing even to the enemy, as the fate of the 
Count de Giſors. This young nobleman, 
the ſon of the Duke de Belleifle, not above 
twenty-five. years of age, newly married 
to the heireſs of an illuſtrious houſe, him- 
{elf the laſt of a moſt noble family, was 
mortally wounded at the head of his regi- 
ment, which he brought up with the moſt 
heroic courage, and inſpired by his ex- 
ample to make incredible efforts. He had 
been educated with all the care an excel- 
lent father could beſtow on a ſon of an un- 


common genius, who was alone able to 


{upport the reputation of his family: to 
the pureſt morals, he had united the po- 
liteſt manners: he had made a great pro- 
ficiency in learning; he knew many 
branches of it, and loved all: he had ſeen 
every part of Europe, and read courts and 
nations with a diſcerning eye, and wanted 
nothing to fulfil all hope, and to make him 
a perfect and laſting ornament and ſupport 
to his country, but a knowledge in the 
military art. He entered that courſe of 


glory and danger, and fell in his firſt cam- 
paign. 


5 


paign. The unhappy father and miniſter, 
ſaw his private misfortunes keep pace with 
the public calamities, and the tears of his 
family mingled with thoſe of his country. 
Prince Ferdinand gained a victory at Cre- 
velt, which did the greateſt honour to. his 
military capacity, and to the bravery of 
his troops. But it was a victory, neither 
entire nor deciſive. The French army on 
their own frontiers, was quickly and 
ſtrongly reinforced ; ſo that they were not 
only in a condition, in ſome ſort to make 
head againſt the Allies, but were enabled 
to detach a conſiderable reinforcement to 
the army of the Prince de Soubize on the 
other ſide the Rhine. 
_ CREUTZNACH, ciTY or, TAKEN IN 
1632. 
1 is the capital of Spanheim; and 
during the war between Charles Guſtavus, 
King of Sweden, and the Empire, it was 
taken by the forces of the former. The 
French took it in 1688, but reſtored it by 
the treaty of Ryſwick. 
CRODON. A ſtrong fort ſituated near 


Breſt, a ſea-port of Brittany in France. 
During the civil wars of France, the 
Leaguers, aſſiſted by the King of Spain, 
had marched 3000 of their beſt troops to 


take Breſt. The King of France, fearing 
a place of ſo much importance ſhould fall 
under the power of Spain, applied to 
Queen Elizabeth for a maritime aid, which 
was readily granted, and Sir Martin For- 
biſher was ordered with ten ſhips to cut off 
all communication between the town and 
the Spaniards by ſea. Sir John Norris was 
likewiſe ordered to ſeize on the fort of 
Crodon already poſſe ed by the Spaniards. 


He inveſted the fort on the iſt of Novem- 


ber, and Quimper having ſurrendered to 
the French, he was reinforced by the Eng- 
liſh and French troops that had been em- 
ployed in the reduction of that place. On 
the 12th the garriſon made a ſally into the 
French trenches, and killed near 40 men, 
and wounded as many more. The battery 
lay between the Engliſh and the French 


trenches, and began to play on the 23d, 


It is ſituated in the Lower Rhine, 


IN 1658. 
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but did fo little harm by reaſon of the 
ſtrength of the place, that ſcarce a breach 
was viſible after firing 700 ſhot. However, 
their parapet and ſome of their flankers 
being deſtroyed, Captain Lyſter was ſent 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the counterſcarp, which 
he effected. Stimulated by courage and 
ſucceſs, he attempted the breach, and not- 
withſtanding the great reſiſtance made by 
the enemy, and the inacceſſibleneſs of the 
place, many of the men reached the top, 
which having kept for a time, were obli- 
ged to retire with conſiderable loſs. On 
the zoth, the enemy poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the French trenches, killing near 30 
men, but the Engliſh obliged them to re- 
tire with ſome lols. On the 7th of De- 
cember a mine was ſprung, which made a 
breach that the horſe might enter, and 
after a general aſſault, which laſted five 
hours, the place was carried, and all put 
to the ſword that were to be found. 
Some of the Spaniards to avoid the fury 
of the ſoldiers leaped into the ſea, but 
were taken up by the boats of the fleet, 
and put to death. Sir Martin Forbiſher 
received a wound in the aſſault which oc- 
caſioned his death. The Spaniſh gover- 
nor's defence of this place was very obſti- 
nate, for when any of his people mention- 
ed giving up the place, he bound him in 
the breach, leaving his arms only looſe to 
fight in his own defence : nor were the 
garriſon's leſs conſpicuous, as they never 
deſiſted till their leader was ſlain, and then by 
being overpowered by numbers. 

CRONENBURG, FoRTREsS OF, TAKEN 
It is ſituated near Copenhagen 
in Denmark, and is one of the caſtles that 
defends the entrance of the Sound. Copen- 
hagen being beſieged by Charles Guſtavus, 
King of Sweden, during that ſiege he ſent 
General Wrangel with a detachment to 
take this place, which he effeted without 
much loſs. 

CROPEDY BRIDGE, BpaTTLE Ar. Over 
the river Cherwell in Oxfordſhire. This 
is one of the battles that was fought du- 
ring the grand rebellion. King Charles 

arrived 
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arrived at Worceſter on the 6th of June, 
1644; but in order to deceive Waller, the 


parliamentarian General, who had followed 
him with ſurpriſing expedition, he made a 


feigned march towards Shrewſbury, as if. 
Wal- | 


ler. believing this was really his intention, 


he intended to join Prince Rupert. 


made a haſty march, and took poſt between 
him and Shrewſbury ; then the King 
wheeled off ſuddenly, and took the route 
to Oxford, in the neighbourhood of which 
he was joined by the reſt of his army. 
After this junction he.marched to Bucking- 


hamſhire, in order to give battle to the 


enemy. Waller approached with the ſame 
deſign, and the two armies appeared on 
the oppolite ſides of the river Cherwell. 
On the 29th day of June, the King, with 
a view to draw Waller from the advan- 
tageous ground. of which he had taken 
polleſlion, pretended to begin his march 
for Northamptonſhire, leaving a ſtrong 
guard at the bridge of Cropedy, to diſpute 
the paſſage with the foe 5 receiving intel- 
ligence that a large detachment of the ene- 
my were within a mile of his van, he. or- 


dered it to double its pace, in hopes of in- 
tercepting the whole body. Waller no 


ſooner perceiving that there was a great 
diſtance between his van and his rear, than 
he ordered a large detachment to ford the 
river, while he himſelf with 1500 horſe, 
1000 foot, and 11 pieces of cannon, at- 
tacked and made himſelf maſter of the 
bridge of Cropedy; then paſſing with his 
whole forces, he fell upon the King's rear, 
but was repulſed by the Earl of Cleveland, 
who routed his horſe, and took part of 
his artillery, and compelled him. to repaſs 
the river with precipitation. The King 
attacked the bridge and ford in his turn; 
the laſt he gained, but his attempt upon 
the bridge was ineffectual. Next day, on 
the ſuppoſition that Waller's ſoldiers would 
lay down their arms upon an aſſurance of 
pardon, the King ſent a trumpeter to de- 
mand a ſafe conduct for a gentleman, with 
a gracious meſſage from his Majeſty ; but 


Waller anſwered that he had no power to 
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receive any ſuch meſſage, without - the 
conſent of parliament, to which the King 
might make his application. Ts 

CROSSWELL CREEK, IN AMERICA, 
See BORDENTOWN. OATH 

CROTZKA, BATTLE AT. A little: town 
of Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, not 
far from Belgrade. The "Turks having 
puſhed on their conqueſts in Hungary with 
ſurpriſing rapidity, were by the 21ſt of 


July, 1739, advanced to Crotzka, where 


they received a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, and were likewiſe aſſembling in a 
great number at Semendria. The body 
under'the Count de Neuperg being not 
then come up, a reſolution was taken not 
to wait for ir, but to go and attack the 
Turks before they had time to entrench 
themſelves. The next night the Veldt- 
Marſhal de Wallis, the Imperial General, 
and the Baron de Scher, marched with 14 
regiments of horſe, and 18 companies of 
grenadiers; the former having ordered the 
Prince of Saxe Hilbourghauſen to follow 
them next morning at day-break with the 
reſt of the foot, and not doubting but the 
General de Neuperg would join him with- 
out delay. The Count de Wallis, in order 
to come at the Turks, was forced to clear 
his way through defiles, bramble buſhes, 
and vineyard plots, which, however, he 
accompliſhed with very great order; but 
the regiment of Hohenzollern, which form- 
ed the vanguard, advancing too forward 
was hemmed in by the Turks, and almoſt 
cut to pieces. It was at the head of this 
regiment that the brave Lord Crawford, a 
Scottiſh nobleman, charged, and was ſo deſ- 
perately wounded, that it was with great 
difficulty he was brought off: this gentle- 
man has ſet a laudable example to the reſt 
of the young Engliſh nobility, in hunting 
after military knowledge in every corner 
of Europe, and feems to have wanted but 
an opportunity to exerciſe in the ſervice 
of his country that experierice, which he 
purchaſed almoſt at the expence of his life. 
In this attempt likewiſe fell a young Iriſh 
nobleman, who had left his native country in a 


generous 
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generous thirſt of fame, and ſerved as a 
volunteer: he ſaw the ſtandard-bearer fall, 
and perceiving that the Infidels had got 
poſſeſſion of the colours, he boldly ruſhed 
forwards and killed ſeveral of the Turks 


with his own hands, recovered the colours, | 


which he immediately ripped from the ſtaff, 
and tying it round his wailt like a ſaſh, was 
found with it dead after the battle was 
over ; thus bravely, with the loſs of life, 
diſappointing the triumph of the enemy 
by preſerving that mark of honour from 
falling into their rapacious hands. 

The Turks improving this advantage, 
fell upon the reſt of the forces with incre- 
dible fury, which, though they made 
a very brave defence, were put into con- 
fuſion and obliged to retire; and juſt as 
they had recovered the hill, the Prince of 
Hilbourghauſen arrived with the infantry, 
and favoured their retreat. 'To do this 
the better the Prince poſted himſelf on the 
right, where the Turks fired-briſkly upon 
him, but were not able to break his ranks; 
but after all, there was ſome diforder in 
this retreat, which extended even to the 
baggage; and it would have been till 
greater had not the Count de Neuperg 
come up ſpeedily with his body, conſiſting 
of 13,000 men, for whoſe greater diſpatch 
he left his baggage behind, and made the 
men leave their coats. 
Wallis upon the arrival of this reinforce- 
ment, renewed the engagement with the 
enemy, which was continued on both ſides 
with very great obſtinacy and firing, which 
laſted without interruption till night, ſo 
that it proved a bloody action both to the 
Imperialiſts and Turks. "The Marſhal de 
Wallis returned afterwards with his army 
to his camp of Wiſchnitza, under the can- 
non of Belgrade. "The Turks fought up- 
on this occaſion like deſperadoes, and far 
from being diſcouraged at the loſs of their 
men, which was very conſiderable, they 
returned to the charge with more obſti- 
nacy, and moſt hideous outcries. As to the 
loſs of the Imperialiſts it was never exactly 
known; ſome officers make it amount to 


| 


The Marſhal de 
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2000 or 4000 men. Of the two Princes 
of Waldeck, the youngeſt, who was a co- 
lonel, was killed, and the other wounded; 
the General Count Caraffa and General 
Lerſkner were alſo in the number of the 
dead; the Prince de Birckenfeldt, the Ge- - 
nerals Daun and Barnes, and the Marquis 
de Spada and St. Tulian, adjutant- generals, 
were wounded. | 
While the Imperial forces were thus en- 
gaged with the Turks, a great firing of 
cannon was heard all day between the Im- 
perial flotilla and that of the enemy, and 
it was not known on the 22d how Admiral 
Pallavicini got off. 0 
General Bernclau was in great danger of 


being entirely cut to pieces, if he had not 
| made ule of the following ſtratagem, which 


ſucceeded very happily ; he ordered-all his 
trumpets to retire, and take poſt behind a 
hill in a wood near the enemy, where they 
ſounded a march, which made the Turks 
believe that freſh troops were coming up 
to ſupport the Imperialiſts, and ſo alarmed 
the enemy, that they retired with the ut- 
molt precipitation towards Crotzka, ſo that 
the General Bernclau had time to join the 
army with his detachment, and ſome horſes 
that he had taken from the Turks. | 
The names of the chief officers killed 

or wounded in this action were, Lieute- 
nant Field-Marſhal Baron Wittorf; the 
Major-Generals the Prince of Heſſe Rhein- 
fels, Count Caraffa, and M. Lerſkner ; the 
Colonels Count Berthold, Minquitzburg, 
the Prince of Waldeck; the Lieutenant- 


Colonels Plida, and the Marquis de Litta; 


the Majors Count Lhnthieri, and M. Palude, 
killed. The Lieutenant Field-Marſhal, the 
Prince of Waldeck, the Major-Generals, 
the Prince of Brickenfeldt, Count Daun, 
Count Geiſruch, and M. Grune; the Colo- 
nels Dungem, Derntherl, Wetzel, Villa- 


nova; the Lieutenant-Colonels Count Mem- 


brand, Sonnau, the Prince of Baden Dur- 
lach, Radicati, the Count de Collovrat; the 
Majors Ullfield, Livrier, Kleinholem, and 
Sebothendorf, wounded. The Earl of 
Crawford,of Scotland,a volunteer, wounded. 
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And according to the accounts publiſh- 
ed at Vienna of the killed and wounded in 


general, there were of the infantry 3974 | 


men, including otiicers, killed, and 3763 
wounded; and of the cavalry there were 
1741 men, including officers, killed, and 
764 wounded; and of horſes there were 
1565 killed, and 619 wounded. As for 
the loſs of the Infidels no account can be 
given of it, but it muſt have been very 
conſider able, the battle having laſted near 
nineteen hours, which was very extraor- 


dinary, eſpecially in the Germans, Who 
fought all that time againſt ſuperior num 


bers, with great diſadvantages of ground, 
and without any refreſhment either for 
man or horle from the beginning of their 
march. 


The Engagement between the Imperial and 
Turkiſh Fleets on the Danube, near Crotzkas. 


During the very time of this battle the 
Imperial and Turkiſh fleets upon the Da- 


nube were likewiſe engaged, of which we 


ſhall give the following account written 
from Belgrade. 


The Marquis Pallavicini, General of the 


Imperial ſhips and veſſels on the Danube, 
having received advice that forty of the 
enemy's ſaicks, in the form of galleys, were 
to come up to Crotzka, at the ſame time 
that the vanguard of their army was to 
arrive there, he fell down the river on 

board the Commodore's ſhip the Triton, 
which had two decks, and was built at 
Vienna in 1737, and four prames, or large 
galleys, built at Vienna alſo in 1738, and 
arrived at Crotzka half an hour before the 
Turkiſh vanguard, conſiſting of 4000 horſe, 
which drew up on the ſide of a hill towards 
the river: he cauſed his veſſels to move 
near to the ſhore, and fired 3o cannon-ſhot 
at the enemy, which did fuch execution 
upon them, as obliged them to retire pre- 


cipitately over that hill, to avoid being ex- 


poſed to the artillery of our flotilla. The 
General finding he could do them no more 
damage, proceeded down the river the 


— 


— 


| 
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ſame day to meet the ſaicks, having intelli- 
gence that they were advancing; and 
forming a line with his veſſels before an 
iſland at a little diſtance from Crotzka, he 
propoſed by that ſituation to hinder the 
enemy from paſſing, and to cover the ſaid 
iſland. Half an hour after appeared the 
forty Turkiſh ſaicks, making towards that 
iſland, but ſeeing how our veſſels were 
ranged, they retired to Semendria where 
was the enemy's camp. Of all this the 
General gave information to Veldt-Marſhal 
Wallis, and {ent him to the Bailiff of Crotz- 
ka, who aſſured him that the enemy's 
whole army was on their march thither. 
On the 21ſt at day-break, the Turkiſh 
galleys, or faicks, advanced as if they would 
attack our flotilla, but before they came 
within cannon-ſhot they ſtopped, at which 
time the van of the "Turkiſh army came in 
view, and was followed orderly by all the 
reſt with their baggage and artillery, and 
poſted themſelves at Crotzka, of which Ge- 
neral Pallavicini ſent advice to Veldt- 
Marſhal Wallis. The 22d in the morning 
General Pallavicini deſcried two batteries, 
which the enemy had made in the night 
on the bank of the river, in a place that 
was covered with large trees, and he or- 


dered his veſlels to fire at thoſe batteries; 


but ſeeing he could do them no conſider- 
able damage, he retired to a point of the 
iſland which covered his veſſels: from 
that point he had a view of the Turkiſh 
land army, formed into two lines, and 
marching towards the top of the hills, from 
the foot of which the Imperial troops were 
to advance againſt them; and ſoon after 
he ſaw with regret an attack made, and 
the enemy's fire carried forwards, from 
which he obſerved that they fought with 
advantage, and that our troops could not 


| beat them back, and poſſeſs themſelves of 


Crotzka, according to the reſolution which 
had been taken, and which had been com- 
municated to him by Veldt-Marſhal Wal- 
lis. Then General Pallavicini reſolved to 


retire, without giving the enemy time to 
make other batteries, which they were 
| actually 
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actually beginning in three different places, 
and which might have rendered his return 
the more difficult. When he had taken 
this reſolution, and was in motion to pals | 
up the river, the Turkiſh galleys advan- 
ced; one of them, which expoſed itſelf 
the moſt, in hopes to paſs between the 
Triton and the river ſide, was preſently 
ſunk by the Commodore's ſhip; and four 
others which followed that galley were 
ſo galled by the guns of the other Imperial 
veſſels, that their rowers fled to land, 
leaving them to float with the ſtream: 
the reſt of the enemy's galleys kept out of 
the reach of our cannon, and took the op- 
portunity of the darkneſs of the night to 
get to a place of ſecurity. The 23d, at 


day- break, General Pallavicini with his 


veſſels was before Crotzka, where he ſaw 
the Turkiſh galleys lying under the pro- 
tection of the enemy's camp. The Triton, 
in paſling up the river, having loſt three 
hours by one of the prames running foul 
of her prow, was obliged to abide the fire 
of five batteries, which fired from heavy 
cannon iron bullets of thirty-ſix pounds, 
and from howitzers ſtone ball of fifty pounds 
weight, befides the ſhot from leſſer can- 
non. By the ſlowneſs of making way up 
the river, our flotilla lay expoſed for nine 
hours to that fire; and of 443 cannon ſhot, 


almoſt all of them were aimed at the Tri- 
ton, on board of which General Pallavicini 


had always his ſtation: above 40 ſhot 
ſtruck the ſhip, but not one of them en- 
dangered her, or did her any conſiderable 
damage, nor were more than three officers 
on board her wounded ; among them Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Count Lilliers, dangerouſly 
in the thigh by a piece of a {tone ball that 
broke in the ſhip; and but 3 men were 
killed and 12 wounded, though we paſſed 
in ſight of the whole Turkiſh army, 


- which, by the extent of ground on which 
they encamped, appeared to be very nu- 
merous. At noon ſprung up a favourable 


gale of wind, which enabled our failors to 
uſe their ſails, and in the evening we came 
up over-againſt the Imperial army, and 
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kept coaſting by them till they entered 


the lines of Belgrade. In our paſſage we 


[| judged our guns would bear upon them, 


putting as cloſe to the ſhore as we could. 
Our veſſels fired in all about 500 cannon 
ſhot, of which the Triton alone fired 171. 
CROWN- POINT. A ſtrong fortreſs 
ſituated on Lake Champlain, near the en- 
trance of the Narrows, where it falls into 
Lake George, North America. It was 
taken poſſeſſion of in 1775 by the Ameri- 
cans in their march to ſurpriſe Quebec, 
and abandoned by them the next year, on 
the approach of the Britiſh forces com- 
manded by General Burgoyne. For other 
accounts of this place ſee NIAGARA. 
CROYLAND RAVAGED AND BURNT» 
This place is in the fens of Lincolnſhire, 
remarkable for its abbey, which was ſeized 
by the Danes in 868, ravaged and burnt 
by thoſe pirates, who proceeded from 
thence to Peterborough in Northampton= 
ſhire: --. | 
CROYZON, ATTACK OF. See CRODON» 
CULLODEN, BATTLE Ar. A ſeat of 
the late Duncan Forbes, Lord Preſident of 
Scotland, in Inverneſsſhire, about two 
miles from Inverneſs town, on the eaſt, 
and a mile to the ſouth of Culloden-houſe, 
On a moor or blair called Drummoſſie, the 
battle was fought. The motives of this 
battle are too well known to need any re- 
petition here, therefore we ſhall, without 
preamble, enter upon the article. In the 
beginning of April, 1746, the Duke of 
Cumberland began his march from Aber- 
deen, and on the 12th paſſed the deep and 
rapid river Spey, without oppoſition from 
the rebels, though a conſiderable number 
of them appeared on the oppolite ſide. 
Why they did not diſpute the paſſage is 
not ealily to be conceived; but indeed, 
from this inſtance of negle&, and their 
ſubſequent conduct, we may eaſily. con- 
clude they were urder a total infatuation. 
His Royal Highneſs proceeded to Nairn, | 
when he received intelligence, that the 
enemy had advanced from Inverneſs to 
Culloden, about the diſtance of nine miles 
Yy 2 trom 
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from the royal army, with intention to 


give him battle. 
On the 16th of April, between four and 


five in the morning, the King's army be- 


gan their march from Nairn, formed into 


five lines of three battalions each, headed 
by Major-General Huſk on the left, Lord 
Semple on the right, and Brigadier Mor- 
daunt in the center; flanked by the horſe 
under the Generals Bland and Hawley, 
who at the ſame time covered the cannon 
on the right and left. 

They marched in this order about eight 
miles, when a detachment of Kingſton's 
horſe, and of the Highlanders, having ad- 
vanced a-head of the army, diſcovered the 
van of the rebels moving towards them ; 
on notice whereof, his Royal Highneſs 
commanded the army to form in order of 
battle, which was thus executed : the 
three battalions of the ſecond line defiled 
to the left of the reſpective battalions in 


the van, that is to ſay, Barrel's to the 


left of Monro's, Scottiſh fuzileers to the 
left of Price's, and Cholmondeley's on the 
left of the Royal; then marching up, 
formed the front line of {ſix battalions; 
between each of them two pieces of can- 
non. At the head of this line, and in the 
center, the Earl of Albemarle commanded ; 
on the right wing three ſquadrons of 
horſe, commanded by Major - General 
Bland ; on the left three other ſquadrons, 
commanded by Lord Ancram. 

The ſecond line conſiſted of five bat- 
talions, placed to face the openings of the 
front line, with three pieces of cannon 
placed between the firſt and ſecond bat- 
talions, on the right and left of the ſame 
line, in order that if the enemy either 
broke through the center, or outflanked 
cither the right or left of the front, they 
might conveniently play upon them. 

To ſupport both, and as a final reſerve, 
was placed the remaining four battalions, 
winged on the right and left * Kingſton's 
| horſe. 

In this diſpoſition the army continued 


ſome time; but the body of the rebels not | 
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advancing, it fell into marching _ order 
again, which continued until the front 
were within a mile of the enemy; then 
formed again into fighting order as before. 

The rebel army formed their front in 
13 diviſions, being ſo many clans under 
their reſpective chiefs, with four pieces 
of cannon placed before their center, and 
the ſame number on each wing. The 
center was headed by Lord John Drum- 


mond, the right wing by Lord George 


Murray, and the left by the perſon who 
called himſelf Duke of Perth. To ſupport 
the front line occaſionally, and covered by 
ſome ſtone walls, on the right was diſ- 
poled Fitz James's horſe, and four compa- 
nies of French piquets; on the left one 
body- of horſe, made up with the young 
Italian's guards, ſome huſſars, and the 
Perthſhire ſquadron, and five companies of 
Lord John Drummond's foot. Open to 
the center of the front line was the young 
Italian placed with his body guards. In 
his rear a line of reſerve, conſiſting of 
three columns; the firſt on the left, com- 
manded by Lord Kilmarnock ; the center 
column by Lord Lewis Gordon, and 
Glenbucket; and the right by Roy Stuart. 
Next, and directly in. the rear of Glen- 
bucket, were the regiments of Perth and 
Ogilvie ſtationed, as the final reſerve. 

In this order, the rebels began firing on 
the King's army about two o'clock with 


their canrfon, which being ill ſerved did 


little execution. The firing was returned 
by the King's army with ſuch ſucceſs as 
put the rebels in great diſorder. They 
diſliked this way of fighting, and therefore 
made a puſh on the right of the King's 
army, where his Royal Highneſs waited 
to receive them in perſon. This they did 
in a kind of bravado, to draw the King's 
troops forward; but finding themſelves 
deceived, they turned their whole force 
to the left, and the weight of their fury 
fell chiefly on Barrels and Monro's regi- 
ments, where they attempted to flank the 
King's front line; but Wolfe's regiment 
advancing, entirely defeated their deſign: 

in 
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in the meantime, the cannon kept playing 
upon them with cartridge ſhot. 

General Hawley, with ſome Highlanders, 
had opened a paſſage through ſome ſtone 
walls to their right for the horſe, which 
advanced on that ſide, while the King's 
right wheeled off upon their left, diſperſed 
their body of reſerve, and met in the cen- 
ter of their front line in the rear; when 
being repulſed in the front, and numbers 
cut off, they fell into an univerſal confu- 
ſion. The horſe on their backs made a 
dreadful carnage ; the foot moved on in 


due order; but Kingſton's horſe, from the 


reſerve, galloped up briſkly, and falling in 
with the fugitives did great execution : 
the reſt were routed with great ſlaughter: 
in leſs than thirty minutes they were to- 
tally defeated, and the field covered with 
dead bodies. The road as far as Inverneſs 
Was ſtrewed with dead bodies; and a 
great number of. people, who from mo- 
tives of curioſity had come to ſee the 
battle, were ſacrificed to the undiſtin- 
guiſhing vengeance of the victors. Three 
thouſand rebels were {lain on the field 
and in the purſuit. "The Earl of Kilmar- 
nock was taken; and in a few days Lord 
Balmerino ſurrendered himſelf to one of 
the detached parties. | 

The different diſpoſitions of theſe two 
armies were in ſome meaſure owing to 
their reſpective ſituations. The King's 
army was to fight uncovered; the rebels 
covered, behind walls: but when their 
impatience to get out of the way of the 


King's cannon, puſhed them on attacking, 


they neceſſarily either loſt the benefit of 
the reſerve, or the reſerve mult loſe the 

benefit of the cover, which they not chocſ- 
ing to do, the impetuolity of the front 
carried them too far from their reſerve, 
and then having no guard in their rear, 
the horſe from the King's right and left 
eaſily did their buſinels. 


On the other hand, the diſpoſition of 


the King's army was, perhaps, as juſt as 
the mind of man was capable of contriv- 
ing; if one failed, a ſecond ſupported; 


| 
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and if that failed, a third. The enemy 
could no way take two pieces of cannon, 
but three muſt play directly upon them; 
nor break one regiment, but two were 
ready to ſupply the place. If the rebels 
were repulſed, they were routed; if any 
part of the King's army broke, they ral- 
lied and were ſupported. Had the King's 
army attacked, it might not have been ſo 
well, becauſe then the rebels would have 
been cloſe and covered, and conſequently 
the breaking of them more difficult. 

The vanquiſhed adventurer forded the 
river Neſſe, and retired with a few horſe 
to Aird, where he conferred with old 
Lord Lovat ; then he diſmiſſed his follow- 
ers, and wandered about a wretched and 
ſolitary fugitive among the iſles and moun- 
tains for the ſpace of four months; dur- 
ing which he underwent a ſeries of dangers, 


| hardſhips, and miſery, as no other perſon 


ever outlived. Thus in one hour all his 
hopes vaniſhed, and the rebellion was en- 
tirely extinguiſhed. One would almoſt 
imagine the conductors of this deſperate 


enterprize had conſpired their own deſtruc- 


tion, as they certainly neglected every ſtep 
that might have contributed to their ſafety 
and ſucceſs. They might have oppoſed the 
Duke of Cumberland at the paſſage of the 
Spey; they might afterwards haveattacked 
his camp in the night, with good proſi ect 
of ſucceis: as they were inferior to him in 
number, and weakened with hunger and 
fatigue, they might have retired to the 
hills and faſtneſſes, where they would have 
found plenty of live cattle for proviſion, 
recruited their regiments, and been joined 
by a ſtrong reinforcement, which was ac- 
tually in full march to their aſſiſtance; 
but they were diſtracted by diſſentions 
and jealouſies, obeyed the dictates of de- 


|| ſpair, and wilfully devoted themſelves to 


ruin and death. LS 
When the news of the battle arrived in 
England, the whole nation was tranſported 
with joy, and extolled the Ditke as a hero 
and deliverer: both houſes of parliament 
congratulated his Majeſty cn this auſpi- 
| cious 
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cious event; they decreed, in the moſt ſo- | 


lemn manner, their public thanks to his 
Royal Highneſs, which were tranſmitred | 


to him by the ſpeakers; and the commons, 
by a bill, added 25,0001. per annum to his 
former revenue. | 

Immediately after the deciſive action at 
Culloden, he took poſſeſſion of Inverneſs, 
and ordered go deſerters to be executed; 
then he detached ſeveral parties to ravage 
the country; one of theſe apprehended 
the Lady Mackintoſh, who was ſeut pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, plunder- 
ed her houſe, and drove away her cattle, 
though her huſband was actually in the 
| ſervice of government. The French pri- 
ſoners were {ent to Carliſle and Penrith : 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Cromartie, and 
his ſon, the Lord Macleod, were conveyed 
by ſea to London; and thble of inferior 
rank were confined in different priſons. 
The Marquis of Tullibardine, together 
with a brother of the Earl of Dunmore, 
and Murray, the Pretender's ſecretary, 
were ſeized, and tranſported to the tower 
of London, to which the Earl of Tra- 
quair had been committed on ſuſpicion ; 
and the eldeſt ſon of Lord Lovat was im 
priſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh. In a 
word, all the gaols in Great Britain, from 
the capital northwards, were filled with 
thoſe unfortunate captives. | 

The number of both armies are variouſly 
affixed; the King's troops at leaſt exceeded 
8000 men, whereas the rebels did not 
amount to 7000. What number were 
lain of the King's troops was never exactly 
known. FEES 

CUMBERLAND srizzp. In 945, the 
petty ſovereigns of this part of England 
having taken part with the Danes in op- 
peſition to Edmund I. he led his army 
againſt the inſurgents, and ſubdued this 


little kingdom; but his ſituation being but 
unfavourable to keep it in ſubjection, he 
_ preſented it to the King of Scotland, re- 
ſerving the ſovereignty of it to himſelf, 
on condition of that Prince doing homage 


to him for it at his court, if required. | | 
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CUNNERSDORF, BATTLE AT. A vil- 


lage of Sileſia, near Franckfort on the 


Oder. In 1758, the grand Ruſſian army 
was greatly reinforced, and ſeemed deter- 


mined to act with vigour. The Pruſſians, 
under the command of General Dohna, 


was not able to cope with them; there- 
fore that officer was reinforced from the 
King of Pruſſia's army at Landſhut, and 
received at the ſame time orders to fight 
the enemy, who {till being an over-match, 
he declined : for this refufal he was dil- 
miſſed the ſervice, and the command given 
to General Wedel, who made an attempt 


upon the enemy, but unfortunately for 


himſelf, he was killed, together with ſeve- 
ral other brave officers, and the troops 
received a ſevere repulſe. The King of 
Pruſſia, in order to remedy this diſaſter, 
abandoned his ſtrong camp at Landſhut, 
and advanced to meet the Ruflians, who 
threatened the total deſtruction of the 
country they came into. Marechal Daun, 
who never wanted for intelligence, was 
no ſooner informed of the King's deſign, 
than he reſolved to be before-hand with 
him; that is, he reſolved to reinforce the 
Ruſhan army before the King ſhould attack 
it, that by ſuperiority it ſhould be able 
to maintain the advantage it had gained : 


for this purpoſe, he detached General 


Laudhon with a large body of cavalry, 
who reached the Ruſſian army before the 
King could: but Daun, not content with 
this, determined to harraſs the Pruſſians 
in their march. This deſign was intruſt- 
ed to General Haddick; but the Pruſſian 
General Finck, ſo effectually covered the 
rear, and kept ſo good a look out, that 
whenever Haddick approached, he. found 
the Pruſſians too well prepared for his re- 
ception: however, as he would not be an 
idle ſpectator of their rapid march, he 


made an attempt to carry off ſome of the 


baggage waggons on one of their flanks, 
but he was defeated with conſiderable 
loſs, 5 

On the zd day of Auguſt, 1759, the 


King arrived at Bezkow, from whence it 
| iS 


70,000 men. 
that according to the liſt publiſhed by the 
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| 18 ſaid he wrate the following billet to his 
queen. After very long and fatiguing 


% marches I am at length arrived at Bez- 
© kow. The public is not without de- 
« fence. I believe the greateſt miſchief 


„that all this affair has occaſioned, will | 


& be the inquietude it has produced. I 
„ haye beat the corps of Haddick, and taken 
“% 1000. priſoners. Finck is at my heels. I 
ce ſhall be to-morrow within two leagues 
« of Franckfort.” - _ 

At Bezkow he united the unfortunate 
remains of the battle of Zullichau with his 


army, which, by this addition, amounted 


to 69 battalions and 105 ſquadrons, making 
This may be 


only 48, ooo fighting men. 
eaſily conceived, as the troops that were 
in the battle of Zullichau had ſuffered ſuch 
a conſiderable diminution: and hence alſo 


it may be judged that the enemy greatly 


exaggerated the ſtrength of his army, when 
they made it amount in their relations, 
ſometimes to 60,000, and ſometimes to 
It need only be remembered 


court of Peterſburg in the ſpring, the 


_ Ruſſian army that was to act this campaign 
did not amount to leſs than 100,000 men; 
and though theſe ſorts of liſts are common- 

ly exaggerated, this was not much ſo, of 


which we have an authentic proof. Some 


days after the battle of Zullichau, a party 
of Pruſſian huſſars carried off, near Croſſen, 
a Ruſſian officer coming from Poſnania, 


charged with a large packet of papers, 


among which was a ſtate of the magazine; 


by which it appears that before the battle 


of Zullichau, the Ruſſian army aſſembled 


at Poſnania amounted to 89,201 men, 


and 8919 horſes, 
If we deduct the ſervants, ſuppoſing them 


comprehended in that number, and the 
few troops left behind to guard the maga- 
zine, and the loſs ſuſtained in the battle of 


the 23d of July, it ſhould ſeem that there 


ought ſtill to remain at leaſt 70,000 fight- 
ing men in the Ruſſian army; add to theſe 


' 20,000 Auſtrians brought by Laudhon, 
according to the Vienna Journal, and we 
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ſhall be convinced that the combined army 
of the enemy was not much ſhort of 90,000 
men, and conſequently near twice as ſtrong 
as the Pruſſians. 

Notwithſtanding this-manifeſt ſuperiori- 
ty, the Ruſſians choſe to put themſelves 
on the defenſive, and to wait for the King 
behind the Oder, in an advantageous camp 
near Franckfort, which they had ſufficient 
time to fortify with intrenchments and 
redoubts, and to furniſh with a prodigious 
number of cannon. The King, on the 
contrary, could not defer coming. to a de- 
ciſion, for on one hand Saxony was in- 
vaded by the troops of the Circles, and 
on the other his capital was threatened 
by General Haddick; his army marched 
by Furſtenwalde to Lebitz; and after halt- 
ing ſome days in the camp of Wulcow, till 
the bridges on the Oder near Reitwein, a 
league from Cuſtrin, were finiſhed, paſſed 
the river in the night between the 1oth 
and 11th of Auguſt, without any oppoſi- 
tion, or any loſs. The paſſage being com- 
pleted, the army formed in order of battle 
near the village of Etſcher, and purſued its 
march to Biſchoffsee. The reſerve under 
Lieutenant-General Finck took poſt on the 
eminences between Biſchoffsee and Trettin; 
the vanguard occupied the firſt of thoſe _ 
villages, behind which the army pitched 
its camp. 

On the 12th, at two in the morning, it 
began its march towards Reppin, but halt- 
ed in the wood, and there formed, and af- 
terwards advanced to the enemy ; {till 
keeping back the left wing. As ſoon as 
the vanguardarrivedat the eminence, which 
was oppoſite to the enemy's left, the King 
ordered ſeveral batteries to be erected, 
which, as well as thoſe of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Finck, played with good effect. Af- 
ter having cannonaded the enemy for ſome 
time, the vanguard advanced againſt their 
left wing with little loſs, and after a ſlight 
reſiſtance from their retrenchments, in 
which were found 72 pieces of cannon. 


When the Pruſſians were maſters of the 
intrenched hil}, Lieutenant-General Finck 


paſſed 
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paſſed the defile and joined the vanguard, 
which formed again with the right wing 
on the hill, in order to attack the re- 
doubts which the enemy had raiſed between 
that place and the village of Cunnerſdorff. 
In order to ſupport this attack, new bat- 
teries were erected on the hill, the effect 
of which, conſidering the height of the 
place, could not fail to be very conſider- 
able. Finck made himſelf maſter of the 
redoubts with little trouble and little loſs ; 


and ſome ſquadrons of . horſe ſcoured the 


country to Cunnerſdorff. The enemy en- 
deavoured to keep their ground there, by 
puſhing forward ſeveral brigades of foot 
and horſe ; but they were obliged to aban- 
don it after a briſk reſiſtance, and to fall 
back to the laſt of their redoubts. The 
Pruſſian infantry paſſed through on one 
fide of the village, and made themſelves 
maſters of ſome more redoubts, and of le- 
veral batteries; and on the other hand, 

their cavalry fell very ſeaſonably upon the 
. Ruſſian foot whilſt they were retiring from 
the redoubt; but they met with batteries 
and were obliged to avoid them. The 
enemy ſeeing themſelves every where de- 
feated, excepting on their left wing, aſſem- 
bled all their forces, and the remains of 
their right wing, to mantain another re- 
doubt raiſed on a high eminence. 
Pruſſian infantry attacked it with all poſ- 
ſible bravery, but were not able to carry 
it, both on account of its advantageous 
poſition, and of its numerous artillery, 
which began to be ſuperior. A ſecond at- 

tack having ſucceeded no better than the 
firſt, the cavalry endeavoured to force the 
enemy, and made ſeveral attacks with great 
impetuoſity, but were always repulſed by 
a dreadful fire of cannon loaded with grape 
ſhot. The enemy's cavalry had as yet 
done nothing, they ſeized this opportunity, 
broke the Pruſſian ſquadrons, and forced 
them to fall back upon the foot, this occa- 
ſioned a diſorder in the left wing, which 
was filing off by Cunnerſdorff to ſupport 
the right. The King employed every poſ- 

ſible expedient to redreſs matters, expoſing 


I officers were either killed or 


The 
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his own perſon to the greateſt dangers, but 
without effect: almoſt all the generals and 
wounded, 
and the private men being overpowered 
by the heat of the day, and the duration 
of the engagement, could not gain the 
aſcendant over troops that were conſtantly 
relieved by freſh ones, and ſeconded by 
continual diſcharges of a prodigious artil- 
lery molt advantageouſly placed, 

The army therefore fell back by Cun- 
nerſdorff to the firſt hill furniſhed with 
intrenchments, where it endeavoured to 
maintain its ground. Scarce had it time 
to form, when the enemy advanced in 
good order and diſputed the poſt. They 
were beat back with great loſs at the firſt 
onſet, but the ſecond effort ſucceeded ; the 
Pruſſian army then began to retreat by the 
defile, and rallied on the eminences which 
Genera] Finck occupied before the battle. 
On the 13th in the morning, the army re- - 
turned to the camp of Eticher, and having 
paſſed the Oder at four in the afternoon, 
went to encamp at Reitwein. 

By this plain and true account, ſays a 
letter written by a Pruſſian officer who 
was in the battle, which in the main dif- 
fers little from the deſcription of the battle 
given by the enemy, we may eaſily con- 
ceive, that if the valour of our troops 


was forced to yield this time to the too 
great ſuperiority of numbers, and mani- 


feſt advantage of the enemy, both in the 
ground and in the artillery, the whole of 
their exploit is nothing more than repelling 
our attack, and preſerving their poſition; 
for they ventured neither to purine us 
beyond the field of battle, nor to moleſt 
us in repaſſing the Oder: we know, on the 
contrary, that they lay all night upon their 
arms for fear of a freſh action. After this, 
if in the opinion of the whole world a 
victory is to be judged of by its conſe- 
quences, this will appear very inconſider- 
able. It is certainly far from deſerving 


to be compared with the victory of Zorn- 
dorf, or any other battle where the advan- 
tage was on our ſide. 


The conſequences 
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of this action are like the fruits of the 
ſurpriſe at Hochkirken laſt year. By theſe 
advantages, which were rather in our fa- 
vour, the enemy have hitherto gained 


only an opportunity of carrying devaſta- 


tion into the greateſt part of our country. 
Let us return to the ** that re- 
main to be mention d. 

After halting ſome days in the camp at 
Reit wein, the King led his army to Fuſten- 
walde, and curbed the enemy in ſuch a 
manner, that though they paſſed the Oder, 
they durſt neither advance to Berlin, nor 
attempt any thing on their march, Which 
they directed towards Luſatia, in order to 
be near Marechal Daun. The King fol- 
lowed the Ruſſians cloſe, and encamped at 
Waldow, ſtill at a ſmall diſtance from their 
army. His Majeſty could not prevent the 
interview between the commanders in 
chief of the two armies at Guben, nor the 
ſuccours which they thought proper to ſend 
to one another ; nor could we hinder Count 
Soltikoff fromdrawing reinforcementsfrom 
Poland; whereas we had received no.other 
reinforcement but ſome cannon, and ſix 
battalions and ſeven ſquadrons, which Ge- 
neral Kleiſt brought us from Swediſh Po- 
merania. We had received neither recruits 
nor recovered men, the latter being left at 
Berlin to form a new corps againſt the 
Swedes. Nor could we hope for any ſup- 
port from Prince Henry, with whom the 
enemy had entirely cut off our communi- 
cation. 
cumſtances might be, the King neverthe- 
leſs maintained his camp at Waldow, op- 


polite to the enemy's two armies, one of 


which alone was twice as ſtrong as his 
Majeſty's. He even did not helitate to 
detach to Saxony, firit, General Wunſch 
with nine battalions and as many ſquadrons, 
and afterwards General Finck with 12 of 
the one and 18 of the other. 
Notwithſtanding this conſiderable dimi- 
nution, and though according to the 
Vienna journal, Marechal Daun had ſent 
the Ruſſians a freſh reinforcement of 


However unfortunate theſe cir- 
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20,000 men, the King continued to follow 
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123 officers. 
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them in their march to Sileſia, got there 
before them, and fruſtrated their deſign at 
Glogau; his Majeſty even offered them 
battle in many places on their march, with 
a part only of that very army which fought 
at Cunnerſdorff. 

According to exact liſts taken in the 
camp after the action, we loſt in killed, 
priſoners, and deſerters 7485 including 
Our wounded amounted to 
11,119, of whom above 5000 recovered. 
Of all the generals only M. Putkammer 
was killed on the ſpot. The Lieutenant- 
Generals Itzenplitz, Hulſen, Finck, W del, 
Seidlitz, and the Prince of Wirtemberg, 
as allo the Major-Generals Knoblauch, 
Klitzing, Itzenplitz, Spaen, and Platen, 
were only wounded. 

The Ruſſians very induſtriouſly conceal- 
ed their loſs, therefore it was never exactly 
known ; but if we may judge from the 
diſcharges which the Pruſſians made, it 
muſt at leaſt equal that of their enemy's. 

CUSTRIN, stEGE oF, 
denburgh in Germany, ſituated on the river 
Oder, about 45 miles eaſt from Berlin. The 
only complete and authentic account of 
this ſiege, that has been tranſmitted to 
England, was contained in a letter from 
an inhabitant of Cuſtrin; which relation 
we. ſhall preſent to the reader in the 
writer's own words. | 

On the 13th of Auguſt, 1758, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, a ſudden 
report was ſpread, that a body of Ruſſian 
huſſars and Coſſacks appeared in ſight of 
our little ſuburb, which put the whole 
city in motion, and into great terror, eſpe- 
cially as we heard for certain that the 
whole Ruſſian army was advancing from 
Meſeric and Kingſwalda, by the way of 
Landſberg. A reinforcement was ſent im- 


mediately to our piquet guard in the ſub- 


urb, which by this junction amounted to 
about 300 men, who were ſoon attacked 
by the enemy, and the ſkirmiſh laſted from 
about four till ſeven in the evening. . All 
this time we could plainly ſee from the 
ramparts and church-ſteeple ſeveral per- 
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ſons of diſtinction riding on Engliſh horſes [| 


covered with fly-nets, who were recon- 
noitering our fortifications through ſpying- 
glaſſes: our cannon fired ſeveral times up- 
on them, which made them retire with 
their huſſars, and our piquet took poſſeſſion 
of their former polt in the ſuburb, and the 
reinforcement we had ſent from the city 
returned, after having made uſeleſs the 
bridge over the Oder. Immediate notice 
was given of this affair to Count Dohna, 
General of our army near Franckfort on 


the Oder, who ſent us the next day a rein- 


forcement of four battalions of infantry, 
ten ſquadrons of dragoons, and a full body 
of huſſars, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-General Schorlemmer; the huilars 
with a body of dragoons were added to our 
piquet in the little ſuburb, and the four 
battalions of grenadicrs pitched their tents 
in the Anger, between the ſuburb and the 


fortification, the remainder of the ten 


ſquadrons of dragoons remained in the 
fields to cover the long ſuburb ; and our 
new governor or commander, Colonel 
Shack, arrived at the ſame time. 

On the ſame day (the 14th) our ſmall 
garriſon, conſiſting of one battalion of re- 
gulars, one battalion of militia, two com- 
panies of invalids, and about 100 huſſars, 
were employed from morning till night in 
placing to advantage the cannon on the 
ramparts, and in erecting {mall batteries at 
the place of arms of the covered way and 
the horn-work ; but our old Governor ne- 
glected the moſt neceſſary buſineſs in not 
obſerving the enemy's march, which might 
have been eaſily done by felling trees in 
the foreſt through which they were to 
paſs, this would make it more difficult for 
them to approach us ſo quickly; our ne- 


glect gave them afterwards the advantage 


of paſſing through this foreſt uninterrupt- 
ed in the night; and had our people ſet 
fire to our ſhort ſuburb, and to the out- 
works near the vineyard, it would have 
prevented the enemy, even after they paſſ- 
cd the wood, from erecting their bat- 
teries and fire-kettles, which immediately 


| 
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after their arrival they did in the ſuburb; 


but this molt neceſſary article was poſt- 


poned till the next day when it was too 
lake. | | 

On this ſame (14th) day, we heard that 
General Fermor, Prince Charles of Saxony, 
and many other general officers, had dined 
at Vietz, a village about two German 
miles (ten Engliſh) from Cuſtrin, and that 
they there held a council on the obferva- 
tions made the evening before, undoubted- 
ly, where their batteries were to be erect- 
ed, and what elſe was to be done. on the 
next day. After receiving this intelli- 
gence, we endeavoured to prevail on our 
old Commandant to order the trees to. be 
cut down to obſtruct the enemy, and to 
have the ſuburbs and vineyard ſet on fire, 
which would have enabled us to obſerve 
the motions of the enemy, and have pre- 
vented them from their operations, which 
immediately after their arrival they began 
behind the vineyard: but our entreaties 
were in vain, our Governor was too ob- 
itinate. 3 ; 

Towards night arrived General Schor- 
lemmer with the new Governor, and they 
went with a ſmall party to reconnoitre the 
enemy; but they were ſoon obliged to re- 
tire in haſte, being purſued by the Coſſacks 
quite to the city, and eſcaped narrowly. 
After their return they perſuaded the 
poor inhabitants to be entirely eaſy, aſſur- 
ing them they were in no danger ; un- 


doubtedly not ſuſpecting the enemy's cruel 


deſign. Accordingly every body went to 
bed, in hopes that the ſuccours would be 
ſufficient to prevent the enemy from be- 
ginuing their operations; but between 
four and five o'clock in the morning of the 
15th, the inhabitants were rouſed by the 
noiſe and ſhrieks of the huſſars and Coſſacks 
with intermixt cannon-ſhots. "The whole 
city was alarmed, I went with many others 


to the church-ſteeple, and ſaw the whole 


plain behind the little ſuburb covered as 
far as to the foreſt with the enemy's troops, 
and our light horſe ſupported by the in- 
fantry, engaged in different places with 
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the enemy. By eight o'clock, I ſaw 
through a glaſs, a freſh body of the ene- 
my's infantry coming from Tamſel and 
Warnick, marching towards the vineyard, 
the van thereof, by computation, confiſted 
of about 4000 or 5000 men; the remain- 
der I could not ſee for the great cloud of 
duſt, and thickneſs of the wood; as ſoon 
as this body of infantry was arrived near 
the vineyard, the fire began with cartridge 
ſhot, from their batterics made the even- 
ing before, upon our piquet-guard and 
huſſars, who were obliged to retire; then 
they fired with ricochat ſhot upon the 
tents and baggage of the four battalions 
encamped upon the Anger, which made 
them alſo retire with all their baggage 
into the city, and in leſs than half an hour 
after, the enemy threw ſuch a multitude 
of bombs and red-hot bullets in the city, 
that by nine o'clock it burnt with great 
fury in three different places, which could 
not be extinguiſhed, as the houſes were 
cloſely built and the ſtreets narrow : the air 
appeared like a ſhower of fiery rain and hail. 
'The ſurpriſed inhabitants had not time 
to think of any thing but of ſaving their 
miſerable lives, by getting into the open 
fields: I, as well as many others, had 
hardly time to put on my cloaths, (being 
before only in a night-gown), as I was 
leading my wife with a child in her arms, 
and driving my other children and ſervants 
before me, who were almoſt naked, having 


ever ſince the firſt fright, run about as they 


got out of bed. The bombs and red-hot 
bullets fell round about us; but thank 
God, I and my family received no hurt. 
The bombs, in burſting, daſhed the houſes 
and every thing that was in their way to 
pieces. 'ThusI went out of one miſery into 
another, leaving every individual thing be- 
hind me. Every body that conld creep got 
out of the town as faſt as poſſible; and the 
crowd of naked, and in the higheſt degree 
wretched people, was vaſtly great. Among 
the women were many of diſtinction, who 
had neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, or hardly 
any thing elſe on, thinking on nothing but 
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of ſaving their lives. When J had ſeen my 
family in the open field, I endeavoured to 


return to ſave ſomething, if poſſible, but 


in vain: the multitude of wretched inha- 
bitants, ſome with horſes and carriages, 
others with ſick and bed-ridden on their 
backs, and the bombs, cannon-balls, and 
red-hot bullets, fell ſo thick, that every 
body thought themſelves happy if they 
could eſcape. Many thouſands are made 
moſt miſerable, inhabitants as well as 
ſtrangers. Many from the open country, 
and defenceleſs towns in Pruſſia, Pomera- 
nia, and the New Marche, had fled hither 
with their moſt valuable effects, when the 
Ruſlians entered the Pruſſian territories, in 


hopes of ſecurity; but a great many, who 


were a little while ago poſſeſſed of conſi- 
derable fortunes, are now reduced to beg- 
gary. On the road was ſeen nothing but 
miſery, and nothing heard but cries and 
lamentations, enough to move ſtones, as 
no one knew where to get a morſel of 
bread, nor what to do for their future 
ſubſiſtence. The neighbouring towns and 
villages were ſoon filled. I ſtaid till next 
day at Goltze, to wait the further event 
of things, but was ſoon informed, that 
amongſt the other buildings, the great 
magazine, the governor's houle, the church, 
the palace, the ſtore and the artillery- 
houſes ; in ſhort, the old and new town, 
the ſuburbs, and the great bridge over the 
Oder, as well as all the others, were re- 
duced to aſhes. Many of the inhabitants 
are miſling, who are ſuppoſed to have pe- 
riſhed in the flames, or under the ruins, 
or in their fright to have hid themſelves 
in vaults, and fubterranecus caverns, 
where they have been ſuffocated. The 
writings of all the colleges are entirely 
deſtroyed, as well as the valuable archives 
of the country, which is an immenſe loſs. 
In the King's magazine was a prodigious 
quantity of corn and flour. The loſs is 
reckoned at ſeveral millions of crowns. 
The fire was ſo furious, that the cannon 
in the ſtore and artillery-houſes were all 
melted: the filled bombs, and the car- 
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tridges for cannon and muſquets, a large | 


quantity of gunpowder, and other coin- 


buſtibles, went off at once with a horrible 
exploſion. After the bridges were con- 
ſumed, the piles and ſterlings were burat 


to the water edge. The ſpectacle is ter- 
rible; no hiſtory furniſhes the like ex- 
amples, except the deſtruction of Troy and 
Jeruſalem. Ihe enemy's fury fell entirely 
on the inhabitants; and they did not begin 
to batter the fortifications, except with a 
few ſhot, till the 17th, after the reſt was 
all deſtr oyed. The garriſon continued in 
it, fully reſolved to defend it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

In a few days after the King of Pruſſia 
arrived in the neighbourhood with his 
army, upon which the Rufſians thought 
proper to abandon their enterprize, and 
this brought on the battle at Zorndorf. 

CYPRUS, ISLAND OF, TAKEN IN 1191. 
This iſland is ſituated in the eaſtern part 
of the Mediterranean ſea, called the Le- 
vant, on the coaſt of Syria. A ſtorm ari- 
ſing while Richard I. of England was 
paſſing by this iſland with his fleet in his 
way to the Holy Land, ſeveral of his veſſels 
were driven on ſhore. The iſle was 
under the dominion of Iſaac of the Com- 


nenian race, who from being governor 


under the Emperor of Conſtantinople, had 
uſurped the ſupreme power, and. aſſumed 
the title of Emperor. This perſon, who 
had incurred the hatred of the Cypriots 
by his oppreſſive meaſures, ſeized the ef- 
fects, and impriſoned thoſe of the Englilh 
who eſcaped tlie ſtorm, which Richard 
being informed of, he only demanded the 
perſons ſeized, as he was not willing to 
retard his voyage; but the inſulting an- 
ſwer he received, making him take other 
reſolutions, he made a deſcent on the 
iſland. The attack was fo furious, that 
Ifaac was forced to abandon the ſhore after 

a great ſlaughter of his troops, and the 
Engliſh improving this advantage, aſſault- 
ed and took the city of Limiſſo. Iſaac 
and his daughter fell into the hands of 
Richard, but a few days after he made his 
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eſcape. However, finding no one willing 
to ſhelter him, he turrendered voluntarily, 
only requeſting not to be put in irons. 
Richard granted this requeſt in a literal 
ſenſe, by commanding him to be bound in 
fetters of ſilver. Thus having the chief 
in his poſſeſſion, he found little trouble in 
ſubduing the whole iſland. 


CZARNANAPATA, BATTLE AT. A 
little town of Muſcovy, fituated on the 


ſouth-ſide of the river Boriſthenes, not far 
from Smolenſko. This battle was fought 
on the 22d day of September, 1708, be- 


tween Charles XII. King of Sweden, and 
Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy. All 
this Campaign, Charles had drove the 
Ruſſians aud Tartars before him like a 
lock of ſheep. The Czar, provoked by 


2 chain of diſgraces, reſolved to give his 


enemy battle; and Charles, in order to do 
the ſame, reſolved to paſs the Boriſthenes. 
The Czar ſeeing this, judged it not ad- 
viiable to come to a general engagement, 
in which, if he ſhould be unſucceſsful, he 
muſt have given his enemy an entrance into 
the very boſom of his dominions, but re- 
ſolved to make war like the Coſſacks, that 


is, by dividing his troops into many bodies, 


attacking every where, and every where 
retreating and waſting the country, where 
the enemy deſigned to purſue him. 

At the paſſage of Czarnanapata, there 
was a rencounter, ſharp and bloody, be- 
tween the troops commanded by Prince 
Galliczen, and fix of the beſt regiments of 
the Swediſh army, under Major-General 
Roſen, whom the King of Sweden had 
detached to be poſted on the banks of the 
Boriſthenes, at a place covered with a 
little moraſs, where he deſigned to attempt 
the paſlage. | 

Prince Galliczen, with eight battalions 
and three ſquadrons, who had been obliged 
to diſmount, by reaſon of the badneſs of 
the way, paſſed the river, being favoured 
by a thick fog, that prevented their being 
dilcovered. They kept firm, and the ſkir- 
miſh was ſharp on both ſides, till the fog 


being — ſhewed the Swedes that 


they 
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they were environed on all ſides, which 
obliged them to retreat fighting. The 
Ruſſians following, took from them {ſix 
colours and two ſtandards. The Czar was 
ſo well ſatisfied with what Prince Galliczen 
had done, that he gave him the order of 
St. Andrew, The Ruilians had about 600 
men killed, and 1000 wounded ; but the 
enemy loſt a far greater number. When 


the other Swediſh troops ſaw theſe regi- 


ments, which were looked upon as the beſt 
in their army, return in ſuch diſorder, 
they began to think they were not invin- 


cible, and that to their own coſt, they 


had learned the Ruſſians the art of war. 
A few days after, the Coſſacks and Ruſſian 
Calmucks, ſupported by 7000 dragoons, 
fell upon the baggage of the left wing of 
the Swedes, over which they obtained 
ſome flight advantage: two aid-de-camps 


were killed near the King's perſon: he 


himſelf had a horſe ſhot under him; and 
while one of his equeries was preſenting 
him with another, both the equery and 
the horſe were ſhot on the ſpot. Many 
of his officers, who came to his relief, 
were killed or taken priſoners, and only 
five left near him, when fighting on foot, 
and half ſpent with fatigue, he was diſen- 


gaged by Colonel Dardoff, who broke 


through the Calmucks to reſcue him, with 
a ſingle company of his regiment. The 


reſt of the Swedes put the "Tartars to the 


Word. The army recovering its ranks, 
Charles mounted his horſe, and fatigued 
as he was, purſued the Muſcovites two 
leagues. He adyanced almoſt as far as 
Smolenſko, in the road to the capital of 
Muſcovy, where he hoped to meet with 
as many adherents, and as much proviſion 
as in Poland; but being deceived in theſe, 


he found his deſign in marching to Moſcow 


at preſent impracticable, though he thought 
it at firſt no difficulty to perform. | 

CZASLAW, BATTLE AT. A ſmall city 
of Bohemia, but the capital of a large ter- 
ritory, 40 miles ſoùuth-enſt from Prague. 
In the beginning of the year 1742, the 


Queen of Hungary had aſſembled two 
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conſiderable armies in Moravia and Bohe- 
mia. Prince Charles of Lorrain, at the 
head 50,000 men, advanced againſt the 
Saxons and Pruſſians, who thought proper 
to retire with precipitation from Moravia, 
which they had invaded: then the Prince 
took the route to Bohemia; and Marechal 
Broglio, who commanded the French for- 
ces in that country, muſt have fallen a ſa- 
crifice, had not the King of Pruſſia re- 
ceived a ſtrong reinforcement, and entered 
that kingdom before his allies could be 
attacked. On the 14th of May, he had 
advice that the Auftrians were arrived 
on the banks of the river Sazava. The 
magazines of the Pruſſian army were diſtri- 
buted along the Elbe, in places where the 
communication was. eaſy, by means of a 
bridge; but the enemy made themſelves 
maſters of theſe magazines as well as of 
Czallaw. 3 

The King of Pruſſia, watchful of Prince 
Charles's motions, ſuſpected that this 


Prince's intention was to cut off the com- 


munication with his magazines and with 
the French army: theſe circumſtances 
were too preſſing not to require a ſpeedy 
reſolution; therefore he loſt no time, but 
put himſelf at the head of his vanguard, 

which conſiſted of about 10 battalions and 

20 ſquadrons of dragoons and huſſars, and 

marched ſtraight to Hermanſtadt, giving the 

Prince of Anhalt orders to follow him next 
day with the reſt of his army. As ſoon as 
the proviſions were arrived, and he had 

choſen an advantageous poſt upon a riſing 
ground, he went himſelf to reconnoitre 
the enemy, which he gueſſed to confiit of 
7000 or 8000 men, encamped at Willimou: 
The next day .that body having diſap- 
peared, his Pruſhan Majeſty marched for 
Ruttemberg, where he had a magazine; . 

his deſign was to gain at lcaſt a march on 
the enemy, if they intended to go to 
Prague, and to be at hand to join the reſt. 


of the army if occaſion offered of giving 


battle. The Prince cf Anhalt ſent the 
King word in the evening of the 15th, that 
the enemy was in motion, and that ſeveral 
deſerters 
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ſtrians being re-united, had begun their 


ſtrian cavalry. The King ordered Lieu- 


valry was at firſt ſo violent, that thoſe of 


wing of the Pruſſian army, who had 
formed the attack gibbit-wiſe, was taken 


of the ſecond column, which made it give 
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deſerters had declared to him, that Prince | 
Charles had drawn out all his different 
garriſons to reinforce his army ; that it 
was their vanguard which had appeared 
the day before; but that having taken the 
King's detachment for the army itſelf, 
they had retired in the night-time to the 
main body, and that next day, the Au- 


march. On theſe advices, afterwards : 
confirmed, the King of Pruſſia, on the 
I7th, at five o'clock in the morning, gave 
orders ta his army ta advance. The ene- 
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poſted two battalions of the regiment of 
Schwerin. f | 

The cavalry of the left wing of the 
Prufſians having returned to the charge, 
the regiments of Prince William and of 
Waldau, pierced the ſecond line of the 
left wing of the Auſtrians, and cut to 
pieces the regiment of Wertes. The 
Pruſſian cavalry being deſirous to flank the 
enemy's infantry, by this means weakened 
its left; but gave the Auſtrians opportuni- 
ty of advancing ſome ſquadrons of dra- 
goons, which took the Pruſſian infantry 


my alto decamped the evening before, and 
was advancing behind Czaſlaw, in ps] 
columns. Of this his Pruſſian Majeſty 


being informed, he ſent orders to the 


Prince of Anhalt to gain the height, to 
reinforce the firſt line of infantry, and to 
leave in the ſecond a ſufficient interval to 
place the 10 battalions and 20 ſquadrons: 
which he was bringing up, and no ſooner 
arrived than they began to cannonade the 
enemy. 


poſted on the other ſide of Ckotozio in 


| cauſe the Auſtrian grenadiers, who ad- 
vanced behind the cavalry, having taken 
the village backwards, ſet it on fire. The 
two battalions of Schwerin, who were 
forced to retire out of it, poſted them- 
{elves to the flank of the infantry, which 


then redoubled its fire; and the Auſtrian 
cavalry, both on the right and left, being 
no more in a condition to act, the King of 


The Pruſſian cavalry was drawn up || Pruffia took the advantage with the whole 


upon the height in ſuch a manner, that 


'right wing of the infantry, and the fire 


they formed a larger front than the Au- || was then ſo hot on this ſide, that the ene- 


tenant-General Bodenbrock to begin the 
attack ; and the ſhock of the Pruflian ca- 


the enemy in the firſt column were | 
thrown into confuſion. Count Ruttem- 
berg pierced the ſecond, and made two 
regiments of the left wing recoil. A 
thick duſt, which roſe of a ſudden, hin- 
dered the Pruſſian cavalry from taking the 
benefit of this firſt advantage. 'The right 


into which they were thrown, were obli- 
,ged to fly, and retired three or four differ- 
ent ways. 

What contributed to augment this diſ- 
order, was an action of the Pruſſian huſſars, 
who having attacked the infantry of the 
ſecond line of the Auſtrians, it was obliged 
to form a hollow ſquare, ſo that being as 
it were wedged in by this poſition, it 
ſuffered equally on all ſides. Three or 
four ſquadrons ſtood as yet firm on the ſide 


in flank by a part of the Auſtrian cavalry 


way; but excepting this attack, the ſame 
wing of the Pruſlians had gained a conſide- 
able advantage over the enemy's cavalry 
on the left wing, during the time that its 
infantry, which. had made a half turn to 
the right, had attacked with ſucceſs the 


village of Sohoſiſtow, where there were 


of Czaſlaw, but retired on the approach 


of the King of Pruſſia to attack them; for 


that Monarch was every where, and in 
the hotteſt of the fire, with an intrepidity 
which made his courtiers tremble for him. 


His Majeſty, after chaſing the Auſtrians - 


out of Czaſlaw, and making himſelf maſter 
of it, detached Lientenant-Generals Bo- 
denbrock and Kleiſt, with thirty ſquadrons 


and the huſſars, in purſuit of the enemy, 
who 


flank. This infantry ſuffered a little, be- 


my, not able to recover out of the diſorder . 
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who were much incommoded by them in 


their retreat. | 
This victory was the more glorious for 


the King of Pruilia, as the Auſtrians fought 
with all imaginable bravery; their right 


wing had repulſed three different times 
the left wing of the Pruſſians, without the 


| leaſt ſigns of diſcouragement, after having 


made them recoil as far as Chotozitz, to 
which they ſet ſire. Prince Charles watch- 
ful of all the enemy's motions, did all that 


was poſlible for a general to do; but his 


diſadvantageous ſituation contributed to 


the defeat of his troops, which he could 


not rally on account of the incommodiouſ- 
neſs of the ground. The Prince expoſed 
himſelf ſo often during the action, that 
he ſeveral times narrowly eſcaped being 
killed, or taken priſoner. The battle was 
very bloody on both ſides; the Auſtrians 
had about 5000 men killed and wounded, 
without reckoning the priſoners, who 
were about 1200. The loſs of the Pruſ- 
ſians was leſs on the ſide of the killed 
and wounded, but more on that of the 
priſoners ; they loſt two colours, and 
thirteen ſtandards. 'The Auſtrians were 


obliged to abandon eighteen pieces of can- 


non, and a fowler in their camp, and they 
took the route to Teutſchbrod. 

The French were to have joined the 
King of Pruſſia before the battle of Czaſ- 
law, but excuſes for their delay were con- 
tinually ſent him. This created ſome ſuſ- 
picion of their real deſigns, for his Ma- 
jeſty having had a copy of Marechal Broglio's 
diſpatches of the 4th of May ſent to him, 
the treachery of France was viſible enough, 
but his Majeſty did not think it poſlible. 
Thoſe diſpatches informed Marechal Broglio 
of a reinforcement of 5000 men ſending 
him by his court. They likewiſe contain- 


ed inſtructions for regulating the conduct 


of that General, and of the uſe he was to 
make of his forces; by the firſt inſtruction 
the court forbids him to mix his troops 
with thoſe of his Pruſſian Majeſty ; the 
ſecond directs him to ſpare his army as 
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different quarter from the Pruſſians; the 
third orders him always to preſerve a body 
of 20,000 or 25,000 of his beſt troops, in 
order to cover and obſerve the Pruſſian 
army, as well in a fiege as in a general 
action; by the fourth he is directed to em- 
ploy this body in cloſely examining into 
the conduct of that Prince, and the ſteps 
and motions of his army, for cauſes and 
reaſons of great importance ; by the fifth 
he is ordered to hazard nothing, under 
pretence that neither the French reinforce- 
ment was yet arrived at the army, nor 
the Marechal de Belleifle, who only had 
orders from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to- 
command with the King of Pruſſia. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty at that time gave 
no heed to thoſe ſalutary warnings, be- 
lieving them to come from the enemy's 
quarter; and inſtead of withdrawing from 
his camp as he ought to have done, on the 
contrary, gave the Prince of Anhalt orders 
to haſten his march in order to join him 
in his camp at Czaſlaw, where Marechal' 
Broglio was, according to his promiſe, to 
come with his army in two days, but who 
never came. | 

The King of Pruſſia after waiting four 
days, was obliged alone to ſuſtain the battle 
of Czaſlaw, by which he diſcovered, though 
too late, France was deceiving him, and 
that his army was certainly intended to 
be ſacrificed. 

Accordingly he entered into a treaty 
with the Queen of Hungary, the prelimi- 
naries of which were ſigned at Breſlau the 
1ſt of June, 1742, by the Earl of Hynd- 
ford (in virtue of the full power he had 
received from her Hungarian Majeſty) and 
Count Podiweltz, miniſter and plenipoten= 
tiary to the King of Pruſſia; the follow- 
ing are the principal articles : 

The Queen yields to his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty, not only the Upper and Lower Sile- 
ſia, except the principality of Jeſchen and 
Troppau, but likewiſe the principality of 
Glatz in Bohemia. The King engages to 
obſerve an exact neutrality during the con- 


much as he could, and to act always in a j tinuance of the war, and in 15 days to 


with- 


N 


withdraw his troops from Bohemia, in 
which time the ratification is to be made. 
His Pruffian. Majeſty takes wholly upon 
himſelf to pay the ſum dne to the Engliſh 
merchants, principal and intereſt, on ac- 
count of the mortgage made the ioth of 
January, 1734-5, by the late Emperor 
upon Sileſia. His Britannic Majeſty gua- 
ranties this treaty, both as King of Great 


Britain and Elector of Hanover. One of h 
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the ſeparate articles imports that the King 
of Poland ſhall be invited to accede to this 
treaty, to whom 16 days were allowed to 
withdraw his troops. The concurrence 


of the Czarina and States-General, the 


King of Denmark, and other princes is 


likewiſe deſired. | 


This affair was negotiated with impe- 
netrable ſecreſy. 
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ACHSTEIN, crrx or, TAKEN IN 1633. 
It is ſituated in Lower Alſace, and 
during the war between the Empire 
and Sweden, Chriſtian, Count of Birken- 
ſield (of the Palatine branch) having de- 
feated the troops of Lorrain, near Pſaffen- 
howen, then in the ſervice of the Empe- 
ror, made himſelf maſter of this place. 
DAM GARTEN, ciTY or, TAKEN IN 
1675. It is ſituated near Stralſund in Swe- 


den, and was taken and the fortifications 


demoliſhed this year by the Danes, com- 
manded by their King, Chriſtian V. 
DANINE, ciTY oF, TAKEN IN 1536. It 
is ſituated near Groningen in Germany, 
and during the war between Chriſtian III. 
King of Denmark, and the. Emperor, the 
former ſent Menard de Ham, an expe- 


rienced officer, to make an irruption in the 


dominions of the latter, and among other 
places he took this city, then only a village; 
but liking the ſituation, fortified it and 
granted it great privileges. "The people 
of Groningen not liking to ſee a city ſo 


near them, petitioned to the Emperor for 


ſome troops, and a body of men under 
General George Schenck of Fautenberg 
being ſent them, they defeated the Danes 
and retook the city. 

DANTZICK, sikGE or. The capital 
of Regal Pruſſia, i in the kingdom of Poland, 
ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of the river 
Welel, or Viſtula, which falls a little be- 
low into the Baltic ſea. The election of 
Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland proved 
but a ſhort gleam of hope to that Prince. 
The Ruſſian army advanced with rapidity 


D 
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on one ſide, as the Saxons did on the other 
ſide of Poland, in favour of King Auguſtus, 

till at laſt Staniſlaus was obliged to retire 
to Dantzick, which had declared that it 

would ſtand by him to the laſt extremity. 

This gave the party of King Auguſtus 
leiſure to proceed to a new election; and 
on the 17th day of January, 1734, he was 
crowned at Cracow with the uſual ſolem- 
nity; while the Ruſſian General after poſ- 

ſeſling himſelf of Thorn, advanced againſt 
Dantzick, 'and made himſelf maſter of the 
moſt important poſts in its neighbourhood. 
The Dantzickers at firſt put on an air of 
reſolution, but finding the town untenable, 
and Staniſlaus perceiving that his preſence 
muſt expoſe them to the greateſt calami- 
ties, he formed a ſecret reſolution of re- 
tiring ; both he and the inhabitants, how- 
ever, had great expectations from the aſ- 
{iſtance promiſed them by France, and were 
in hopes that the King of Pruſſia would 
declare in their favour ; but they were 
diſappointed in all: for though ſome French 
troops did arrive to their aſſiſtance, they 
could not prevent a great part of Dantzick 
being reduced to aſhes by the Ruſſian ar- 
tillery. All that his Pruſſian Majeſty 
could do, was to make {ome faint offers of 
mediation with the Czarina, which were 
rejected. The French ſuccours were no 
more than 3000; and having made a fruit- 
leſs attempt againſt the Ruſlians, King 
Staniſlaus ſeeing his affairs deſperate, made 
his eſcape out of Dantzick, which was 


immediately compelled to admit the troops, 
and recognize the right of King Avguſtus 
A a a | on 
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on the ↄth of July, together with all the 
Poliſh noblemen who were there, and who 


had followed the fortune of King Staniſ- 


laus. The inhabitants were forced to pur- 
chaſe their peace with the enemy with 


ſeveral thouſand pounds, for ſuffering Sta- 


niſlaus to eſcape. 

DEAL, BATTLE AT. By Cæſar called 
Dola ; it is an handſome town in Kent, 
with an harbour; between it and the 
Goodwin ſands is the famous road called 
the Downs, where generally homeward 
ſhips, and ſuch as are outward by way of 
the Engliſh Channel, lie at an anchor. It 
lies about four miles from Sandwich, and 
74 from London. Julius Cæſar having con- 
quered Gaul, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the 
Germans who had croſſed the Rhine, in 
order to favour a general revolt and inſur- 
rection of their neighbours, reſolved to 
make a deſcent upon the iſland of Britain, 
which was altogether unknown to the 
Romans. His pretence was to puniſh the 
Iſlanders for having ſent ſuccours to the 
Gauls while he waged war againſt that na- 
tion, as well as for granting an aſylum 
to the Belge, after having excited them to 
a rebellion, in conſequence of which they 
were routed, and compelled to abandon 
their own country. Theſe were ſufficient 
motives in a Roman general, conſidering 
the political maxims of that people, who 
always looked upon the auxiliaries of their 
enemies as principals in the quarrel, and 
attacked them accordingly without any 
declaration of war, concerning which they 
were in other caſes extremely formal and 
punctilious. Over and above theſe induce- 
ments, ſome authors ſuppoſe Cæſar to have 
been influenced by the hopes of finding a 
great quantity of fine Britiſh pearls, which 
were then much in requeſt; but avarice 
was no part of his character, and we may 
with ſome plauſibility ſuppoſe he was on 
this occaſion actuated by that ambition and 
thirſt of glory which ſeems to have been 
the characteriſtic of his diſpoſition. What- 
ever the true dictates of his heart may 
have been, he determined to employ the 


| 
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latter part of the ſummer (Ant. Chriſt. 52.) 


poſſeſſed, 


that remained after his German expedi- 


tion in an hoſtile viſit to Britain; and 


though he ſhould find the ſeaſon too far 
advanced to make any progreſs in the ope- 


rations of war, he foreſaw an advantage 


in making himſelf acquainted with the coaſt, 
creeks, and harbours, as well as with the 
genius of the inhabitants, which were 
very little known even to the traders 
who went thither on account of commerce. 


With this view he previouſly conſulted 


the merchants, who could give him no 
ſatisfaction touching the ſize of the iſland, 
the number of nations by whom it was 
their laws and cuſtoms, their 
practice in war, or their harbours that 
were capable of containing a great number of 
large veſſels. Thus left to his conjectures, 
he detached C. Voluſenus in a frigate to 
examine the coaſt, and return as ſoon as 
poſſible with his report, while he himſelf 
advanced with all his forces into the ter- 
ritory of the Morini, which lay neareſt to 
the Britiſh ſhore ; and here he ordered that 
all his ſhips ſhould be aſſembled without 
delay. 

Meanwhile his deſign being communi- 
cated by ſome merchants to the inhabitants 
of the maritime parts of Britain, chiefly 
thoſe who had removed thither from the 
oppoſite continent, they ſent ambaſſadors 
to make their ſubmiſſion, and promiſed to 
deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour. 
Cæſar received them with great compla- 
cency, and having exhorted them to con- 
tinue ſtedfaſt in the ſame ſentiments, diſ- 
miſſed them to their own country, toge- 
ther with a Britiſh prince called Comius, 
whom he had appointed King over the 
Atrebates, and of whoſe attachment and 
ſagacity he was well aſſured. Knowing 
this Comius was held in great veneration 
and eſteem in Britain, he directed him to 
viſit the different ſtates, and uſe his in- 
fluence in perſuading them to ſolicit the 
protection and friendſhip of the Romans, 
which he would grant on his arrival in the 
iſland. 

As 
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As for Voluſenus, he returned in five 


days from the coaſt of Britain, which he 
had examined from the ſea, without daring 
to land on ſuch an hoſtile ſhore, and im- 
parted his obſervations to Cæſar, who form- 
ed his plan accordingly. Having collected 
about eighty tranſports, which he judged 
ſufficient for the embarkation of two le- 
gions, and allotted for his cavalry 18 of 
a larger burthen, that were wind-bound 
on another part of the coaſt, at the diſ- 
tance of eight miles, he diſtributed his 
officers on board of a few galleys, order- 
ed the reſt of his army to be cantoned 
among the Menapii, and part of the Mo- 
rini, under the conduct of Q. Titurius Sa- 
binus, and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, and left 


P. Sulpicius Rufus with a ſufficient garri- 
{on to occupy the place and harbour where 
he now lay. 

Theſe precautions being taken, and all 
the troops deſtined for the expedition em- 
barked, he ſet ſail with the firſt fair wind 
about midnight, and next morning arrived 


on the coaſt of Britain, where he ſaw the 


rocks and cliffs covered with an infinite 
number of armed Iſlanders, aſſembled to 
oppoſe his landing. Finding it impracticable 
to gain the ſhore in that place, on account 
of the ſwelling ſurf, and the impending 
ſteep hills, from whence his ſoldiers muſt 
have been grievouſly annoyed by the Bri- 
tons, he reſolved to chooſe a more favour- 
able ſtrand for making his deſcent. Mean- 
while, as he lay at anchor to wait for that 
part of the fleet which had not yet arrived, 
he called a council of his officers, to whom 
he imparted the remarks of Voluſenus, 
together with his diſpoſitions for landing, 
and the preciſe order by which every in- 
dividual was to act in his own province; 
then taking. the firſt opportunity ef the 
wind and tide, he made the ſignal for 
weighing anchor, and failed about eight 
miles along ſhore, till he found an open 
road, and a level conntry. The Britons 
ſuſpecting his deſign, detached their cavalry 


and chariots of war to the ſame ſpot, and 


following with the reſt of their forces, 
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took poſſeſſion of the ground, in ſuch a 
manner as to hinder the Romans from ap- 
proaching the ſhore ; for as their ſhips drew 
too much water to float near the beach, 
the ſoldiers were obliged to leap over- 
board; when being encumbered with the 
weight of their armour entangled in the 
ſea, and expoſed to the riſk of plunging 
into unknown holes and caverns under 
water, they did not fight with their uſual 
alacrity, but ſeemed affrighted at the fury 
and reſolution of the Iſlanders, who not 
only galled them with their javelins from 
the ſhore, but even ruſhed upon them in 
the ſea, fighting hand to hand with amazing 
vigour and intrepidity. Cæſar perceiving 
the diſadvantage under which his ſoldiers 
laboured, directed his galleys to be rowed 
nearer to the ſhore, ſo as to flank the Bri- 
tons, againſt whom the ſlings, arrows, and 
projectile machines were plied with great 
execution and ſucceſs; for the Iſlanders as 
much confounded and intimidated at the 
ſtrange figure of the galleys, the motion 
of the oars, and the contrivance of the 
baliſta, as at the damage they ſuſtained 
from the ſtones and miſſile weapons, ſud- 
denly pauſed, and then retired' to a ſmall 
diſtance. Notwithſtanding'this check, the 
Romans ſeemed averſe to truſt themſelves 
in ſuch a depth of water; when the ſtan- 
dard-bearer of the tenth legion obſerving 
their backwardneſs, leaped into the ſea, 
calling aloud, “Follow me, my fellow ſol- 
« diers, unleſs you want to betray this 
eagle into the hands of the enemy.“ 
Thus adjured, they ſprung over- board 
without further heſitation, and made to- 
wards the ſhore, where being met by the 
enemy, a very obſtinate battle enſued, 
which had like to have proved fatal to the 
Romans, who finding it impoſſible to form 
in the water, could not avail themſelves 
of their diſcipline and military ſkill, while 
thoſe who gained the ſhore were ſurround- 
ed and cut in pieces before they could 
aſſemble in any number, or be drawn up 
in order of battle. 


| In this emergency, Cæſar commanded the 
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boats belonging to the fleet to be cram- | 


med with toldiers, in order to row about 
and ſuſtain thoſe who wanted tuccour ; 
and this expedient determined the fortune 


of the day, by enabling his men to gain 


firm footing on the beach, where forming 
immediately in a conſiderable body, they 
proceeded to charge with their uſual con- 
fidence, and now profiting by that heavy 
2rmour which had encumbered them be- 
fore, they ſoon compelled the naked Bri- 
tons to quit the field with precipitation; 
though Cæſar could not improve his vic- 
tory for want of his horſe, which were 
not yet arrived. The Britons, diſpirited 
by this defeat, no ſooner recollected them - 


| ſelves from their conſternation, than they 


(ent ambaſſadors to implore the elemency 
of Cæſar, and along with them Comius the 
Atrebatian, whom, as a creature of the 
Roman General, they ſeized and ſhackled 


on his firſt landing, before he had an op- 


portunity of ſignifying the cauſe of his ar- 
rival. But now that they were vanquiſhed 
in battle, they aſcribed this outrage to 
the fury of the ungovernable multitude, 
begged pardon for the oftence, promiſed 
to deliver hoſtages, and in all things to 
obey his commands. Cæſar complained, 
that after having of their own accord 
ſent ambaſſadors to the continent with of- 


fers of peace and ſubmiſſion, they had, 


nevertheleſs, oppoſed his landing in ſuch a 
hoſtile manner. But he forgave their in- 
diſcretion, and demanded a certain number 
of hoſtages; part of whom they immedi- 
ately delivered, and promiſed to ſend for 
the reſt with all convenient diſpatch from 
the remoter provinces. Meanwhile they 
diſmiſſed their troops, and their princes 
and lords aſſembling, recommended them- 
ſclves and their different ſtates to the pro- 


tection of Cæſar. Though this ſubmiſſion 


ſeems to have been extorted by the neceſſi - 
ty of the occaſion, for they afterwards re- 


nounced it with the firſt opportunity. 


Their ſeſſion was not yet broke up, when 
the eighteen ſhips with the Roman cavalry, 


failing from Gaul with a gentle breeze, 
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no ſooner approached the Britiſh' coaſt, 


than they were diſperſed. by a terrible 


tempeſt of wind blowing off the ſhore, 
and obliged to return to the port they had 
left, at which they arrived with preat 
difficulty, after having narrowly elcaped 
the horrors of ſhipwreck. This ſtorm, 


which happened at the full moon, was at- 


tended with ſuch a high tide, that in the 
night all the galleys, which the Romans 
had hauled aſhore for ſafety, were filled 


with water; while of thoſe which rode at 


anchor, ſome ran foul of one another and 


| were deſtroyed, and the reſt were ren- 


dered uſeleſs, by the loſs of their anchors, 
cables, maſts, and rigging; a miſerable 
ſpectacle to the army on ſhore, who could 
give them no aſſiſtance; and having no 
materials for refitting the damaged veſſels, 
ſaw themſelves deprived of the returning 
to Gaul, and deſtitute of proviſion, on 
which they could ſubſiſt through the winter 
in Britain. ft | 

The iſland chiefs, who had not yet ſe- 
parated, reſolved to take the advantage of 
this calamity, by which they ſaw the Ro- 
mans were diſpirited: they conferred with 
each other upon this opportunity which 
fortune had put in their power : they re- 
pined at the loſs of their liberty; upbraided 
themſelves with their infamous tame ſub- 
miſſion to a handful of enemies, without 
cavalry, ſubſiſtence, or ſhips to which 
they might retire: they looked upon their 
invaders as victims devoted to deſtruction, 
and determined to ſacrifice them to the ge- 
nius of their country. In theſe ſentiments 
they gradually diſappeared from the Roman 
camp, and began privately to re-aſſemble 
their forces; while Cæſar, ſuſpecting their 
deſign as the natural conſequences of 
what had happened, as alſo by their delay- 
ing to ſend in the reſt of the hoſtages, be- 
gan to make preparations for his own ſafe- 
ty. He ordered all the corn and proviſion 
in the neighbourhood to be brought into 
the camp, and diſpatched a veſlel to the con- 


tinent for materials to repair the ſhipping. 


During theſe tranſactions, the ſeventh le- 
| glon 
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gion being ſent out as uſual to forage, at 
a time when the peace lately concluded 
was ſuppoſed to be in full force, and the 
Roman camp was openly frequented by 
the Britons, the centinels perceived a 
greater cloud of duſt than could poſſibly 
ariſe from the legion that went forth, and 
communicated this obſervation to Cæſar, 
who immediately ſuſpecting ſome new at- 
tempt of the Iſlanders, marched out at the 
head of the cohorts that were upon duty, 
after having ordered other bands to take 


their ſtat ion, and the reſt of the army to 


follow him with the utmoſt expedition. 
When he had advanced a good way from 
the camp, he found the ſeventh legion 
bard preſſed by the enemy, who conclud- 
ing they would naturally come to this 
place, as here only the corn was not yet 
reaped, had formed an ambuſcade in the 
woods, from which they ſuddenly fell upon 
the Romans, when they were diſperſed 
and unarmed, ſo as to cut off a few and 
diſorder the reſt, who could hardly reſiſt 


the attacks of ſuch a furious multitude as 


ſurrounded them ; for the Britons not only 
ſhowered their darts and javelins at a diſ- 
tance, but likewiſe drove among them 


with their chariots of war, by which they 


were greatly diſtreſſed : they were, there- 
fore, very ſeaſonably relieved by their 
General, at whole arrival the enemy in- 


termitted in their action. Cæſar, judging 


it improper to provoke them to a general 
engagement, kept his ground for ſome 
time in order of battle, and then retreated 
to his camp, in which he was confined for 
ſeveral days ſucceſſively, by tempeſtuous 
weather: but this did not hinder the Bri- 
tons from diſpatching meſſengers to all 
parts of the country, with accounts of the 
ſmall number and dejection of the Ro- 
mans; in conſequence of which, they aſ- 
ſembled from different quarters to an im- 
menſe number of horſe and foot, and 
boldly advanced towards the enemy's in- 
trenchments. Cæſar, far from baulking 
their impatience, marched out to meet and 


give them battle, when they were quickly 
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| routed with great ſlaughter, and all their 


habitatious for a conſiderable circuit, ſet 
on fire and deſtroyed. 'That ſame day 

they ſent deputies to ſupplicate the mercy 
of the Roman Commander, who granted 
them peace, on condition that they ſhould 
ſend to the continent double the number 
of hoſtages he at firſt demanded: and now 
that . the autumnal equinox approached, 
and his ſhips were very unfit for a winter's 


voyage, he forthwith re-imbarked his 


army, and returned to Gaul. Such was 
the ſucceſs of the firſt attempt the Romans 


made on the liberty of Britain, which was 


defended by the natives, with all that ſpi- 
ric and enthuſiaſm, which freedom and 
independency inſpire: and thus ended that 
celebrated expedition of Cæſar, which, 
though unattended with any other ſolid 
advantage, than that of making him ac- 
quainted with the coaſt of the ifland, and 
the temper of the inhabitants, was extolled 
at Rome above all the victories he had ob- 
tained over the Germans and the Gauls, 
and his ſucceſs in Britain acknowledged 
by a ſupplication of twenty days. Al- 
though this was an extravagant aud ridi- 
culous decree of the ſenate, conſidering 
the little progreſs he had made in his firſt 
deſcent, it is at leaſt a glorious teſtimony 
of the opinion which the Romans, in the 
meridian of all their power and glory, en- 
tertained with regard to the valour of 
our anceſtors: nevertheleſs, we cannot 
aſſent to the overweening conjectures of 
thoſe who, from an illiberal partiality to 
their own country, pretend that Cæſar was 


actually defeated by the Britons; whereasit 
appears they were utterly unable to cope 
with him in the field, even when they had 
an immenſe ſuperiority in point of number; 
that the ſmall advantage they gained over 
the ſeventh legion, was the effect of ſur- 
priſe; and that his ſudden return to the 
continent in ſuch a ſhattered condition, 
did not ſo mnch denote his apprehenſion 
of the Iſlanders, as his dread of a winter's 
paſſage in crazy veſſels, which had ſuffered 
in the ſtorm. Had he thought himſelf too 


| weak 
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weak to ſubdue the Britiſh power by force 


of his arms, he would probably have had 
recourſe to other arts, and endeavoured 


to foment diviſions among the different 


BY 


ſtates in the iſland ; an expedient which 


could hardly have miſcarried, as they were | 


III affected to one another; and he could 
eaſily have found emiſſaries, who would 
have gladly followed his inſtructions. It 
muſt be owned, however, that on this oc- 
caſion they united for their common ſafe- 
ty, and even the Belgian colonies acted 
in concert with the ancient natives of the 
iſland. | 

This deſcent was made from the Downs, 
and the battle fought at the place which 
is now called Deal, as Cæſar's own account 
of the expedition plainly evinces; for the 
land he firſt made could be no other than 
Dover, which is nearer than any other 
part of Britain to the Gallician ſhore, and 


he deſcribes the cliffs with great accuracy. 


From thence he failed with the tide, ſet- 
ting to the northward, and turning a point 
of land, which was the South Foreland, 
came to an anchor in the Downs, after a 


progreſs of eight miles. The diſtance 


from Dover, the head-land he turned, the 
flatneſs of the beach, and the openneſs of 
the country, leave no room to ſuſpect that 


the place of his landing could be any other 


than Deal. This ſuppoſition is confirmed 
by the tradition of the Britons, as well as 
of the Saxons, who mentioned the circum- 
ſtance in a table hung up in Dover caſtle. 
This opinion is likewiſe embraced by Nen- 
nius, who ſays, © Czfar ad Dole bellum 
pugnavit :” and Camden obſerved in this 
place the remains of the ramparts which 
Cæſar raiſed to defend the ſhipping from 
the aſſaults of the weather and the enemy. 
The day of his landing was the 26th of 
Auguſt, in the afternoon, as the learned 
Halley has demonſtrated from the eircum- 
ſtances of the hiſtory, and the ebbing and 
flowing of the tides. 

The Britons no ſooner ſaw themſelves 
delivered from ſuch troubleſome viſitants, 
than they ſeemed to forget the ſubmiſſions 
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and promiſes they had made, and only two 
of their ſtates ſent over the ſtipulated hoſe 


tages to Cæſar, who, in all appearance, 
was not much incenſed at their neglect, 
inaſmuch as it furniſhed him with a ſpe- 
cious pretext for returning to Britain, and 
reducing the whole iſland under the Ro- 
man dominion. Meanwhile, having put 
his army into quarters, he ſet out for 
Italy, but not before he had given orders 
and directions for refitting the damaged 
ſhips, and building a great number of other 
veſſels of various conſtructions, for the 
greater convenience of tranſporting his 
legions and cavalry, as well as of floating in 
ſhallow water, that they might be landed 


with equal eaſe and ſafety; they were 


broad, flat-bottomed boats, managed with 
oars, calculated for going cloſe to the 


| beach, and plying againſt the current of 


the tides. Theſe orders were executed 
during the winter, under the inſpection of 
his lieutenants; and maſts, cables, anchors, 
and rigging were fetched from Spain. 
He returned to the army in Gaul, where 
he found 600 tranſports, and 28 galleys 
ready to put to ſea, and theſe he re- aſ- 
ſembled at the port of Itium, (ſuppoſed to 
be Vitſand) at the diſtance of thirty miles 


from the Britiſh coaſt. Having provided 


corn for his expedition, he ſet {ail at ſun- 
ſet, his fleet conſiſting of 800 veſſels, and 
next day at noon, arrived at the place of 
his former deſcent, where he landed with- 
out oppoſition. | 

There was not one Briton to be ſeen in 
that part of the coaſt: but he afterwards 
underſtood from the priſoners, that the 
Iſlanders, appriſed of his intent, had aſ- 
ſembled an army, and marched down to 
the ſea · ſide, to oppoſe his diſembarkation, 
when ſeeing the whole Channel covered as 
it were with ſhips, they were ſtruck with 
conſternation, and retreated to theirlurking 


places. The army being landed, and the 


ground marked out for the camp, Cæſar 
provided himſelf with guides, and leaving 
10 cohorts, and 300 horſe, under the 
command of Q. Artius, to guard the ſhips 

which 
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in conſequence of a meſſage from Q. 
tius, giving him to underſtand, that the 
fleet had received great damage from a 
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which lay at anchor in the Downs, he be- 


-gan his march in queſt of the Britons: hav- 
ing advanced about twelve miles, he came 
in tight of their army, encamped near a 
river, the paſſage of which they diſputed 


with their cavalry and chariots; but theſe 
being repulſed by the Romans, they re- 
treated to a wood, in the midit of which 
there was a kind of fortification, raiſed 
with felled timber; here they poſted them- 
ſelves as in an impregnable fortreſs, but 
they were ſoon diſlodged by the tenth le- 
gion, and betook themſelves to flight in 
the utmoſt confuſion ; though Ceſar would 
not allow his horſe to purſue them through 


an unknown country, eſpecially as the 


day was far advanced, and he had not yet 
fortified his camp at the landing place. In 
the morning, however, he ſent detach- 
ments of cavalry and infantry in purſuit of 


the fugitives; yet they were ſoon recalled, 
. Ar- 


furious tempeſt, which had blown with 
ſuch violence, that the anchors could not 
hold, and a number of ſhips were ſhattered 
and- caſt aſhore. He forthwith marched 


-down to the ſea- ſide, where he learned the 


particulays of his loſs, and found that forty 
ſhips were utterly deſtroyed: in order to 


repair the reſt, he called all the carpenters 


from the legions; and in a letter to Labie- 
nus, defired that all his workmen might 
be employed in building a number of new 
veſſels. Meanwhile he ordered the ſhips 
to be hauled on ſhore, and fortified with 


the ſame trench and rampart that ſur- 


rounded his camp. This ſtupendous work 


being finiſhed in ten days, with infinite la- 


bour, he appointed a proper guard or gar- 
riſon for its defence, and put his troops in 
motion againſt the Britons, whom he 


found in the ſame place they had before 


occupied, to an incredible number. By 


this time their common danger had induced 


them to forget, or at leaſt ſuppreſs, their 
former feuds and animoſities, and unite 
their whole ſtrength for the mutual defence 
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of their liberties and poſſeſſions. They 
had convened a general council of all their 
ſtates and dynaſties, in order to deliberate 
on the emergency of their affairs; and 
foreſeeing nothing but confuſion and 
anarchy would prevail, in an army com- 
poſed of independent chiefs, that owned 
no ſuperior, and knew no ſubordination, 
they unanimouſly conferred a dictatorial 
power upon Caſſivillaunus, whole territo- 
ries, comprehending Hertfordſhire, Bed- 
fordſhire, and Bucks, were divided from 
the maritime ſtates by the river Thames. 


This prince had been formerly engaged in 


continual wars with his neighbours, and 
acquired ſuch reputation in military ſkill, 
that they now deemed him worthy of be- 
ing inveſted with the ſovereign command; 
though this was a very dangerous experi- 
ment, which nothing could juſtify but 
their dangerous ſituation. They had no 
ſooner raiſed him to this pre-eminence, 
than they reſolved to ſtrengthen his hands 
with ſuch power, as ſhould-enable him to 
act up to the importance of his ſtation; and 
immediately armed and aſſembled their 
vaſſals, ſo as to compole a very numerous 
and formidable army, with which Caſſi- 
vellaunus took poſſeſſion of the poſt, from 
whence the Britons had been lately dif- 


lodged. g 


'The firſt of his imperatorial power, was to 
detach his cavalry and chariots to harraſs 
the Romans on their march, and this ſer- 
vice they performed with great intrepidi- 
ty, falling upon the enemy's horſe, which, 
however, obliged them to give way, and 
abſcond among the woods and mountains, 
where being acquainted 'with the ground, 
they rallied, attacked, and cut in pieces 
ſome ſtraggling Romans, who were too 
eager in the purſuit. Not fatisfied with 
having made this undaunted effort, they 
afterwards ruſhed ſuddenly and unexpect- 


edly from the woods, while the enemy 


were employed in fortifying their camp, 
and charged the grand guard with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that Cæſar was obliged to 
{end a ſtrong body to ſuſtain them; even 

when 
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when the courageous Britons forced their 
Way through the intervals of the cohorts, 
and cutting their paſſage back again, re- 
treated to their thicket, after having killed 
a great number of Romans, and amongſt 
the reſt the tribune Quintus Laberius 
Durus. Cæſar's legions, inured as they 
were to danger, and familiar with death, 
could not help manifeſting their terror at 
the headlong, and almoſt irreſiſtible attacks 
of the Britons, and the ſtrange novelty in 
their manner of fighting, which gave them 
a great advantage over heavy armed infan- 
try, who could not purſue when they gave 
way, and durſt not break their ranks or aban- 
don their ſtandards; nor could the Roman 
cavalry fight them upon equal terms, for 
they frequently retreated in ſeeming diſ- 
order to decoy them into the purſuit, and 
when they were at too great a diſtance 
from the legions to be properly ſuſtained, 
they leaped from their chariots, and at- 
tacked them on foot, thus the danger was 
the ſame to the cavalry whether they re- 
treated or purſued. | Beſides, our Iſlanders 
never engaged in great numbers, but fought 
in ſmall bodies, diſpoſed in diſtinct ſtations, 
with large intervals between them, that 
they might ſupport one another occa- 
ſionally, and thoſe that were fatigued 
might be relieved with freſh reinforce- 
ments. On the day after this obſtinate 
action, they ſhewed themſelves at a diſ- 
tance upon the hills, without manifeſting 
their former eagerneſs and alacrity in-pro- 


voking the Romans to battle; but at noon 


when Cæſar detached three legions, with 
all the cavalry to forage, under the com- 
mand of C. Trebonlus, they ſuddenly 
poured upon the foragers from all quar- 
ters, and even charged the legions as they 
ſtood in order of battle, but they were 
immediately repulſed with great loſs. 
They were no ſooner put in diſorder than 
the horſe fell in upon them with ſuch pre- 


cipitation, as left them no time to rally, 


form, or avail themſelves of their chariots, 


ſo that they were entirely routed with 
The auxiliaries who had 


great ſlaughter. 
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joined them from different corners of the 


iſland, being diſpirited by ſuch a ſeries of 
defeats, took the firſt opportunity of re- 


turning to their own diſtricts ; and after 


this period the Britons never hazarded a 
pitched battle with the army of Cæſar. 
This politic commander appriſed of the 
retreat of the auxiliaries, reſolved to pene- 
trate into the confines of Caſſivellaunus, 


by croſſing the river Thames at Coway, 


near the Oatlands, where alone it was ſaid 
to be fordable by infantry. When he ar- 


rived at this place, he found a great body 


of Britons poſted on the oppoſite bank, 
which they had fortified with ſharpened 


paliſades; they had likewiſe driven ſtakes 


of the ſame kind in the channel of the 
river, ſo as not to appear above the ſur- 
face; a circumſtance of which Cæſar was 
informed by the priſoners and deſerters. 
Notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, he or- 
dered his horſe to ford the river, and the 
foot to follow without loſs of time. They 
plunged into the ſtream, and proceeded 
with ſuch celerity, even when up to their 
chins in water, that the enemy being ſtruck 
with conſternation, could not ſuſtain the 


firſt ſhock, but they abandoned their works, 


and conſulted their ſafety in a * 
e 

Caſſivellaunus having by this time re- 
ſigned all hopes of ſucceſs in regular en- 


gagements, diſmiſſed the greateſt part of 


his troops, retaining only 4000 charioteers, 
with whom he watched the motions of the 
Romans; and being well acquainted with 
the country through which they marched, 
attacked them occaſionally when diſperſed 
in foraging, or entangled in woods and 
narrow paſles, -to the great danger of the 
cavalry, who durſt not venture to recon- 
noitre, or make excurſions at any diſtance 
from the legions. While Cæſar laid waſte 
the country with fire and ſword, he re- 


ceived an embaſſy from the Trinobantes, 


a powerful people inhabiting Middleſex and 
Eſſex, who promiſed to yield him obedi- 


ence and ſubmiſſion, and requeſted that he 
| would ſend their own Prince Mandubratius, 


to 
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them, and protect him from the malice of 


| fied both by art and nature, reſolved to 


| tack, betook themſelves to flight from 


bers of them periſhed by the ſword, and 


Hampſhire, to aſſemble all their forces pri- 
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to aſſume the regal authority among 


Caſſivellaunus, who had killed his father 
Imanuentius; the young Prince had eſcaped 
his parent's fate by flying into Gaul, and 
craving the protection of Cæſar, Who now 
reſtored him to his ſubjects, after having 
obliged them to deliver hoſtages and pro- 
vide corn for the army. Their example 


was immediately followed by ſeveral other 


ſtates of the Belgic Britons, who — 


the Trinobantes protected from all military 
outrage, ſurrendered to the conqueror, 
and gave him to underſtand that he was 
but a little diſtance from the chief town 
of Caſſivellaunus, ſituated among woods 
and moraſſes, in which a great number of 
men and cattle were aſſembled. Thither 
he marched without further delay, and 
though he found the place ſtrongly forti- 


aſſault it in two different quarters; but 
the beſieged being unable to ſtand the at- 


another part of the town, though num- 


the booty fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. 

Caſſivellaunus, thus hampered and dic. 
treſſed, ſent orders to Cingetorix, Corne- 
lius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, princes 
whoſe territories lay in Kent, Wilts, and 


vately, and ſurpriſe the naval camp of the 
Romans, while Cæſar was at too great a 
diſtance to ſuccour the troops he had left 
on the ſea-ſide. But this enterprize did 
not ſucceed according to his expectation, 
for when they approached the camp, the 
enemy made a vigorous ſally, in which 
they killed a great number of the Britons, 


and took Cingetorix priſoner. 

The bad ſuceels of this attempt made a 
deeper impreſſion upon the mind of Cafli- 
vellaunus, who feeing his dominions ra- 
vaged, his allies deſerting his cauſe, and 
his troops altogether unable to cope with 
ſuch a powerful enemy, by whom he had 
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in good carneſt of ſubmitting to the con- 
queror, to whom he communicated propo- 
{als of peace by means of Comius the Atre- 
batian. Cæſar being reſolved to paſs the 
winter on the continent, that he might be 
at hand to watch and ſuppreſs the ſudden 
commations of Gaul; and the ſummer be- 


ing already almoſt elapſed, condeſcended 


to give peace to this Britiſh prince, after 
having exacted a number of hoſtages, im- 
poſed a certain annual tribute to be paid 
by Britain to the Raman people, and laid 


ſtrong injunctions on Caſſivellaunus to live 


in peace and friendſhip with Mandubrar 
tius and the Trinobantes. 

Peace being thus re-eſtabliſhed, he march; 
ed back with his hoſtages and a great num- 
ber of priſoners to the ſea-ſide, where he 
ordered his ſhips to be launched, and his 
army being put on board at two different 
embarkations, landed ſafely on the con- 
tinent, a few. days before the autumnal 
equinox. 


As he left no garriſon, and made no ſet- 


tlements in Britain, in all probability the 
nations never paid the tribute ſtipulated 
in the pacification with Caſlivellaunus ; or 
at leaſt it may be ſuppoſed that article was 
rejected by all the inhabitants, except the 


Belgic colonies, whole chief dependence 


being on trade, they durſt not refuſe to 
pay the impolition, leſt their merchandize 
ſhould be ſeized by the Romans. So that 
it ſeems to have been rather a duty on 
commodities, than a general tribute, with 
which the natives could not be ſaddled by 
any treaty with Caſſivellaunus, whoſe ſove- 
reignty many ſtates no longer acknowledged, 
Cæſar therefore reaped no other fruits 


from this conqueſt than the glory of having 


carried the Roman arms beyond the ocean, 
into a country which was conſidered as an 


unknown land, divided in a manner from 


the whole world; unleſs we reckon among 
the advantages accruing from this enter- 
prize, a corſlet of Britiſh pearls, which he 
dedicated as an offering in the temple of 
Venus Genetrix, the ſuppoſed author of 


been fo often defeated; he began to think ka family, and a long train of captives, 
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whom he employed about the ſcenes and 
tapeſtry of the theatre, on which his Bri- 


tith atchievements were repreſented. 
Whether or not the Britons were punc- 


tual in fulfilling their engagements with 


Cæſar, cannot be determined from hiſtory; 
but probably the maritime ſettlements 


were regular in their payment of the tri- 


bute, which for that reaſon we ſuppoſe to 
have been eaſily raiſed; for after the death 
of Julins Cæſar, the Britons lived in great 
tranquillity with the Romans, without feel- 
ing the rod of arbitrary power, or the op- 
preſſive impolitions of avaricious procon- 
ſuls, during the reigns of Auguſtus and his 
ſucceſſor; not but that the former in the 
ſixth year of his imperial dignity, when 
he croſſed the Alps to regulate the tribute 
impoſed upon the ſeveral nations of Gaul, 
formed the deſign of an expedition to Bri- 
tain, with a view of ſubjecting the natives 
to the ſame regulations; but the chiefs of 
the iſland being informed of his intent, 
found means to divert the ſtorm, by ſend- 


ing a ſolemn embaſſy to ſue for peace, and 


preſent oblations to the Capitol. 
The next deſcent of the. Romans was 
not till the 16th year of Chriſt. The 


Caſſivellauni, a warlike clan of the ancient 


inhabitants, had greatly extended their 
ſway over the Belgic Britons, who were, 
perhaps, enervated by their correſpondence 
with the nations of the continent, parti- 
cularly with the Romans, who bought up 
their commodities, and contributed more 
than all the reſt of the world to the ſup- 
port of their trade, which they found too 
comfortable and advantageous to be riſked 
in favour of a ſtarving independency. Theſe 
inteſtine diviſions rendered Britain an eaſy 
conqueſt to ſuch a powerful people as the 
Romans, who had long ago converted Gaul 
into a province, and thereby facilitated 
the expedition to this iſland; which never- 
theleſs might have been poſtponed to a 
ſucceeding reign, conſidering the indolence 
and phlegmatic diſpoſition of Claudius, 


had not he been rouſed and ſtimulated by 
the exhortation and importunities of a | 
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Britiſh fugitive of the name of 'Beric, a 
chieftain among” the Dobuni of Dorſet 
ſhire. 'I his Prince had heen baniſhed and 
expelled by Caractacus and I' godumnus, 
who now ruled the Caiivellaun, as ſuc- 


ceſſors of their father Cunobelin. Clau- 


dius thus daily inſtigated by the remon- 
ſtrances of the Britiſh exile, reinforced by 
his favourites who flattered him with the 
proſpects of laurels and triumphs, reſolved 
to ſend over an army under the command 
of A. Plautius, a perſon of ſenatorial dig- 
nity, and of great experience and military 
ſkill. Caractacus and Togodumnus fore- 
ſeeing the inſinuations of Beric at the 
court of Rome, had ſent thither ambaſſa- 
dors to juſtify their conduct, and deſire 
that fugitive might be ſent back, in order 
to be puniſhed for his perfidy and rebel- 


lion; but he had anticipated their reſent- 


ment, and fo artfully ingratiated himſelf 
with the Emperor, that Claudius treated 
the deputies with infolence and diſdain, 


refuſed to deliver the Dobunian, and in 


his turn demanded the- arrcars of the tri - 
bute impoſed by Julius Cæſar, which the 


Caſſivellaunians had neglected to pay. 


This arrogant behaviour towards the am- 
baſſadors incenſed Caractacus and his bro- 
ther to ſuch a degree, that they not only 
rejed ed his propoſal about the tribute, 
bat likewiſe ordered their ſubjects on pain 
of incurring the ſevereſt penalties, to 
break off all correſpondence with the Ro- 
— | 


In conſequence of ſuch an open rupture, 


they naturally expected an invaſion, and 
made preparations accordingly, which were 
now fruſtrated by their confidence in the 
matiny of the Roman army, which was 
remarkably obſtinate and audacions ; for 
truſting to this obſtruction which they 
deemed inſurmountable, the two Britiſh 
kings had withdrawn their forces into the 
interior parts of their dominions, leaving 
the coaſt open and defenceleſs. Plautins 
having landed in Kent, advanced by the 
ſame route which Cæſar had formerly ta- 
ken, until he reached the Thames, which 
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he paſſed.a at Wallingford ; and in Oxford- | 


hire engaged both the brothers, Whom he 
detcated in two pitched battles; theſe vic- 


tories were attended with the {ubmillion 


of the Dobuni, among whom having left a 
garriſon at Aldcheſter, he marched in pur- 
{uit of the Britons, who had retired be- 
hind the river Thames, which they deem- 
cd impaſlable. A party of Germans, how- 
ever, ſwam acroſs in their. armour, and 


theſe were followed by a detachment of 


Romans, under the command of Fl. Vel- 
palian, afterwards Emperor, and his bro- 
ther Sabinus, who fell upon the Britons 
with great fury, and obliged them to re- 
treat, after having killed a great number 
of their horſe and charioteers. Far from 
being diſpirited by this check, they next 
day charged the Romans with ſuch intre- 
pidity, that victory for a long time con- 
tinued doubtful, and was at laſt wreſted 
from the Britons by the bravery of G. Si- 
dius Geta, who by his extraordinary 
prowels on this occaſion was compliment 
ed by the ſenate with the honours of a 
petty triumph, although an inferior officer. 

Caractacus, after this unſucceſsful effort, 
retreated along the river Thames as it 
runs towards the ocean, and croſſed at a 
particular place where it had overflown its 
banks, and left behind a quantity of ſtag- 
nated water. Here the Germans ſwam 
over as. before, and Plautius paſling with 
his legions at a bridge in the neighbour- 
hood, a battle enſued, in which "Togo- 
dumnus was ſlain, and the Britons routed 
with great ſlaughter. Plautius baving 
obtained four ſucceſiive victories over the 
enemy, thought it was now high time to 
give the Emperor notice of his proceed- 
ings according to the inſtructions he had 
received, that he might have the honour 


of putting an end to the war in perſon. 


Claudius immediately embarked at Oſtium 
in the latter end of July for Marſeilles, 
from whence he travelled by land to Bo- 
logne, then known by the name of Get- 


ſoriacum, where he took ſhipping for the. 


Britiſh coaſt, with a conſiderable reinforce- 


| 
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ment, and landed ſafely at the Portus Re- 
tupinus, now called Sandwich. 

The ſoldiers were no ſooner diſembarked 
than he proceeded to the banks of the 


Thames, on which Plautius was encamped, 


and the armies being joined, croſſed the 
river in the face of the Britons, who 
bravely diſputed their paſſage : from hence 
the Emperor advanced into the country 
of the Trinobantes, and took the capital 
Camulodunum, now called Malden, in Eiſex. 
The fame of theſe exploits, and the ter- 


ror of ſuch a numerous army, brought na- 


tions every day to his camp with offers of 
ſubmiſſion, eſpecially from the Belgic Bri- 
tons of that neighbourhood ; but none of 
the ancient natives would give up their 
liberty, though the Iceni courted his 
friendſhip, and were conſidered as allies ; 
while Caractacus at the head of the Caſli- 
vellauni ſtill kept the field, in hopes of 
{ceing the Romans retire at the approach 
of winter. Claudius having diſarmed thoſe 
that ſubmitted, and reduced many petty 
ſtates to his obedience by force of arms, 
was ſeveral times proclaimed Emperor by 
the ſoldiers; and the vanquiſhed were ſo 
touched with his generoſity in leaving 
them to enjoy their poſſeſſions, that they 
erected temples to him and ranked him 
among their deities. Thus fatiated with 
glory and ſucceſs, he left Plautius to finiſh 
the campaign, after he had ſtayed 15 days 
in Britain, and at his return to Rome was 
honoured with a triumph, and the ſyrname 
of Britannicus ; circumſtances that clearly 
demonſtrate the importance of {ach an ac- 
ceſſion to the Roman dominion. 

Plautius, in the character of Proconſul, 
or governor of Britain, proceeded in the 
conqueſt of thoſe ſtates who ſtill refuſed to 
ſubmit; and while he himſelf carried on 
his operations chiefly againſt the inland, 
warlike, and original Ilanders, who lived 
among woods and mountains, Fl. Veſpa- 


ſian, his ſecond or aſſeſſor, was employed 
to reduce the maritime places eecupied by 
the colonies of the Belg», who had ſettled 
along the whole coaſt from the promontory 
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of Kent to the Land's End. The ſucceſs [| 


of this expedition was ſuch as might have 


been expected from the fortune, valour, | 


and capacity, of ſuch an experienced gene- 
ral: he defeated them in thirty battles, 
made himſelf maſter of the Ifle of Wight, 
and ſubdued Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and 
Somerſetſhire, to the extremity of Corn- 
wall; and in the courſe of this expedition, 
ſubjected the Belgæ and Durotriges, two 
of the moſt powerful Britiſh, who had 
adopted the manners of the old Britons, 
and lived among the woods and marſhes of 
Wilts, Dorſetſhire, and the Mendip-hills, 
in feeding, tending, and driving their 


cattle amongſt the downs and foreſts ; an 


honourable ſociety of herdſmen, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Ceangi, or dro- 
vers. Theſe, and many other ſtates, were 
entirely reduced by the courage and ſaga- 
city of Veſpaſian, who, at his return to 
Rome, was honoured with the conſulate, 
and a triumph. _- 

As for Plautius, he had to deal with 
Caractacus, who was a Prince of uncom- 
mon talents: he was endowed with the 
moſt undaunted courage, and the moſt in- 
vincible fortitude; he was fraught with 
experience, which had ripened his judg- 
ment; patient in adverſity; cool, pene- 
rrating, and fruitful of expedients : finding 
it impracticable to withſtand the arms and 
military diſcipline of the Romans in bartle, 


he reſolved to hazard nothing but ſkir- 


miſhes, and thoſe only when he had a ma- 
nifeſt advantage of ground, or a great ſu- 


periority in number: thus he ſtill hovered 


about the ſkirts of the Roman army, which 
he occaſionally harrafſed with great ſuc- 
ceſs ; and his parties, when over-matchec, 
retreated to the mountains, fens, and faſt⸗ 
neſſes, unknown and inacceſſible to the 
enemy. Nevertheleſs, Plautius, by his vi- 
gilance, activity, and conduct, ſubdued 
the Dobuni, Ancalities, and Trinobantes, 
of Glouceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Middleſex, 
and Eſſex ; and when he returned to Rome 
he had the honour of an ovation conferred 
upon him. | 
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After his departure, the war was pro- 
bably managed by the legates of the le- 


gions for the ſpace of two years, which 


intervened between the return of Plautius 
and the arrival of P. Oſtorius, an active 
and experienced general, who was ſent 


over to the government of Britain, and 


found the affairs of his province in great 
confuſion. Though the ſeaſon for action 
was already almoſt elapſed, yet as the 
troops of Caractacus made continual incur- 
ſions into the Roman province, in hopes 
that the new Governor would not expoſe 
himſelf in a ſtrange country to the incon- 
veniences of a winter's campaign, he 
forthwith aſſembled his troops, and taking 
the field againſt them, defeated all thoſe 
who had hazarded an encounter: then, 


with a view to defend the province from 


the continual inſults to which it was ex- 
poſed from ſuch reſtleſs neighbours, he 
reſolved to confine and reſtrain them by a 
chain of forts, to be raiſed along the river 
Anton or Nen, in Northamptonſhire, and 
on the banks of the Severn : but before he 
began to execute his reſolution, he eſta- 


bliſhed a Roman colony at Camulodunum, 
or Malden; and London being ſettled 


much about the ſame time, the country 
between the Thames and the ſea was re- 
duced into a province, under the name of 
Britannia Prima. 

The Iceni, inhabiting Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeſhire, a powerful people, 


who had hitherto lived in amity with the 


Romans, were the firſt to oppoſe the deſign 
of the Procunſul. They engaged in a 
confederacy withſome of the neighbouring 
ſtates, and joining their forces, took poſ- 
ſeffion of an advantageous poſt, which they 
fortified with Iooſe flints, for annoying the 
feet of the Roman cavalry. Notwith- 
ſtanding this precaution, they were at- 
tacked by Oſtorius, and their intrench- 


ments forced, after they had made a deſ- 


perate reſiſtance. After this victory, he 
took meaſures for ſecuring the province 
from any future incurſions of thoſe na- 
tions; and in order to defend the Roman 
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conqueſts on the ſide of the Severn, he 


allowed Cogidunus, King of the Dobuni, 


poſſeſſing the counties of Glouceſter and 
Oxford, to keep his principality, and even 
inveſted him with authority over ſome 
other Belgic colonies; a politic expedient, 
which ſucceeded to his wiſh, by fomenting 
the diſſentions among the Britons, and at- 
taching a powerful Prince to the Roman 
intereit, which he never abandoned in 


the ſequel. | 

Oſtorius having made theſe prudent diſ- 
politions, marckcd into the country of the 
Canges, or Shropſhire, which he ravaged 
with tire and ſword, and penetrated almoit 
to the fea coaſt of Denbighſhire, when he 


was recalled by the revolt of the Brigantes || 


in Yorkſhire, whither he marched with 
great expedition; and having quelled the 
diſturbance, puniſhed the ringleaders of 
the inturrection with death. "Theſe ex- 
amples of ſeverity had no effect upon the 
Silures, inhabiting Herefordſhire and great 


part of South Wales, the moſt powerful 


nation in the iſland, commanded by their 
King Caractacus, reckoned the moſt mar- 
tial Prince that Britain had ever produ- 
ced. He retired to the Severn with the 


remains of his own forces, which he had 


ſo long employed unſucceſsfully againſt the 
invaders of his country, and found no 
great dithculty in perſuading the inhabi- 
tants to try their fortune in the ſame in- 
tereſting quarrel. Oſtorius being appriſed 
of their ſtrength, thought proper to em- 
ploy his legions in this expedition, and 


immediately began his march through 


Shropſhire, in order to attack them at 
once, and terminate the war by one deei- 
five blow. Caractacus, unwilling to 
bring the war into the country of the Si- 
lures, paſſed the river 'Feme, that divides 
Herefordſhire from Shropthire, and being 
reinforced by a body of the Ordovices 
from different parts of Wales, took poſſeſ- 


ſion of a very advantageons poſt upon an 


inacceſſible mountain, waſhed by a deep 
and rapid ſtream. When he ſaw the ene- 
my approaching, he drew up his army, 


| 
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compeſed of different tribes, commanded 
by their own reſpective chieftains, and 
going in perſon from rank to rank, ex- 
horted them to exert their utmoſt courage 
and reſolution, inaſmuch as their liberty 
and happineſs depended upon the fortune 
of the day. To thele remonſtrances they 
replied with joyous ſhouts and acclama- 
tions, which did not fail to ſtartle Oſto- 
rius, who began to think that the nature 
of their ſituation, the river that ran in 
their front, and their cagerneſs and ala- 
crity to engage, were obſtacles not to be 


ſurmounted. Encouraged, however, by 


the ardour of his troops, who called aloud 
that nothing was impoilible to Roman 


courage, he gave the ſignal for the attack, 


in conſequence of which they ſprung for- 
ward with the utmoſt intrepidity; the 
river was ſoon paſſed; but in approaching 
the Britiſh camp, they received a ſhower 
of javelins and other mitfiles, which 
brought- a number of the Romans to the 
ground: notwithſtanding this terrible diſ- 
charge, they advanced to the rampart, 
which being compoſed of looſe ſton's, w 25 


eaſily demoliſhed in ſeveral places. As 


ſoon as they had an opportunity of uſing 
their {words, fuch carnage enſued, that 
the Britons were totally routed; and their 
defeat was the more ſeverely felt, as the 
wife, daughters, and brothers of Cerac- 


tacus, fell into the hands of the conque- 


rors. 
This victory was followed in a few 
days, with an advantage which Oſtorius 
could not forefce: Caractacus himſelf, 
who had fled for refuge to Cartiimandua, 
Queen of theBrigantes, was delivered into 
his hands by that Princeſs, becauſe ſhe 
dreaded the reſentment of the victor, in 
caſe ſhe ſhould grant an aſylum to the van- 
quiſhed King. Thus was the gallant Ca- 
ractacus treacherouſly ſurrendered to the 
Roman General, after he had commanded 
the confederate Britons for nine years{uc- 
ceſlively; during which he had made ſuch 
incredible efforts to maintain the liberty 
of his country, againſt officers and arniies 
inured 
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inured to conqueſt, that his renown had 
long reached the city of Rome, where his 
name was equally dreaded and revered. 
Claudius was no ſooner informed of his 
being taken, than he ordered him to be 
conducted to his court, in order to exhi- 
bit him as a ſpectacle to the Roman people. 
Accordingly, on the day appointed for 
that purpoic, the Emperor aſcended his 
throne in public, and commanded the cap- 
tives to be brought into his preſence. Firſt 
appeared the valials of the Britith King, 
with the trappings and ſpoils of the war; 
thele were tollowed by his wife, brothers, 
and daughters, imploring mercy with the 
molt piteous and abject lamentations : laſt 
of all came Caractacus, with a dignified 
aſpect, betraying neither fear nor per- 
plexity in his countenance ; but approach- 
ing the tribunal, he fixed his eyes upon 
Claudius, and is {aid to have ſpoke to this 
effect : © Had my moderation been equal 
«to my birth and fortune, I had arrived 
“ in this city, not captive, but an ally; 
% nor wouldit thou have diſdained the al- 
&« Hance of a Prince like me, deſcended 
% from illuſtrious progenitors, and veſt- 
« ed with the ſupreme authority over many 
« warlike nations. My preſent fate re- 
« dounds as much to thy honour as to my 
% own diſgrace. I was in poſſeſſion of vaſ- 
« fals, horles, arms, and wealth; what 
« wonder then that I was unwilling to loſe 
« them? For though you are ambitious 
« of univerſal ſway, it does not follow that 
« all men ought tamely to ſubmit to your 
„ dominion: but if thou wilt ſpare my 
ce life, I ſhall be an eternal monument of 
« thy clemency.” The Emperor was af- 
fected with this addreſs of the Britiſh hero, 
whom he pardoned on the ſpot; and or- 
dered the captives to be unchained. The 
firſt ule they made of their liberty, was to 
go and proſtrate themſelves before the 
Empreſs Agrippina, who fat enthroned in 
the ſame-place, and was ſuppoſed to have 
interceded with Claudius in their behalf. 
The conqueſt and captivity of Caracta- 
cus was extollcd as highly at Rome as that 
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of the Syphax by P. Scipio, and that of 
Perſeus by L. Paulus; and the ſenate de- 
creed the honours of a triumph to Oſto— 
rius, whole fortune ſeemed to forſake him 


troops in Britain, became more ſecure and 
negligent after tlie reduction of Caractacus, 


or the Britons acquired redoubled courage 
and activity from reſentment and deſpair, 


the enemy: they ſuddenly fell upon a Ro- 
man quarter-maſter general, who had been 


the country of the Silures, and cut him in 
pieces, together with eight centurions, 
and a number of legionary ſoldiers; on 
which occaſion all the cohorts would have 
met with the ſame fate, had not they been 
ſuſtained by ſuccours from the neareſt ſta- 
tions. In a little time after this exploit, 
they defeated the foragers and their convoy 
of cavalry; nay, when Oſtorius came up 
in perſon with the legions, they maintained 
the battle till night, and then retired. 

Theſe actions were followed by innumer- 
able ſkirmiſhes, fought i in woods and mo- 
raſſes, with various ſucceſs; for they took 


gling parties of the Romans, againſt whom 
the Silures glowed with the moſt impla- 
cable revenge, in conſequence of having 
heard that the Emperor declared, the Bri- 
tons would never be quiet, until the Si- 
lures ſhould undergo the fate of the Si- 
gambri, in being extirpated from their 
own country, and tranſported to Gaul. 
Exaſperated at this declaration, they re- 
. doubled their hoſtilities; they intercepted 
two auxiliary cohorts, that were buſied 
in pillaging for their ofticers; and by diſ- 
tributing the booty and the captives among 
the neighbouring nations, paved the way 
for a general revolt, when Oftorius died, 
oppreſſed with cares and diſappointments. 
The Britons rejoiced at this event, by 


enemy, who, though not killed in battle, 
they juſtly ſuppoſed owed his death to 


the war, which he found himſelf unable 
| to 


in the ſequel: for whether the Roman 


they now gained ſeveral advantages over 


left with a body of troops to build forts in 


all opportunities of falling upon the ſtrag- 


which they were freed from a vigilant 
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rupted by an unexpected incident; he was 


grievances under which the Britons groan- 


inſulted them on all occaſions, ſo as to 


a people naturally addi ted to paiſion and 
revenge. Their minds being thus pre- 
pared, nothing was wanting but ſome re- | 
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to conclude. Conſidering the precarious | 
and unſettled condition of the Roman 
province in Britain, this was no time to 
leave the army without a general; ſo that 
Claudius ſent thither Aulus Didius with- 
out delay, as Pro-pretor ; and notwith- 
ſtanding all his diſpatch, he found affairs 
in a worſe ſituation than ever, as the Si- 
lures had obtained a victory over a legion, 
commanded by Manlius Valens, and elated 
by this advantage, made incurſions into 
the Roman province. However, this loſs 
was in all probability exaggerated by the 
new General, with a view to enhance the 
merit of checking the career of the enemy, 
whom he compelled to retire. | 

In the year 53, Didius was ſucceeded 
in the government of Britain by Veranius, 
and him by Suctonius, Paulinus, who con- 
quered the iſle of Angleſey, (ſee ANG L E- 
SEY) and exterminated the Druids, who 
retired to Ireland and other places, while 
the Pro-pretor began to build forts for the 
preſervation of the iſland. 

This work, however, was ſoon inter- 


recalled to quell a general inſurrection of 
the Britons, in which not only the ſub- 
jects, but alſo the allies of the Romans had 
joined the other nations that were not ſub- 
jected to their ſway. This revolt was 
undoubtedly ripened by. the ſenſe of the 


ed; they had pot only loſt. their ancient 
independency, and form of government, 
which was ſo dear to their remembrance, 
but were ſaddled with cruel taxes, which 
they borrowed money of the Romans 
themſelves to pay; and if they failed to 
reimburſe thoſe uſurers with the utmoſt 
punctuality, their cattle and goods were 
ſeized, and themſelves expelled their habi- 
tations; nay, their miſery became the 
ſubject of ridicule to their oppreſſors, who 


kindle a deſperate ſpirit of reſentment in 
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markable outrage to blow the embers into 
a dangerous flame of open rebellion, and 
and ſuch a provoking act of violence they 
now ſuſtained on the following occaſion: 
Praſatagus, King of. the Iceni, lately de- 
ccaſed, had by will bequeathed his eſtate 
as a joint inheritance between the Em- 
peror and his own daughters, in hopes that. 
by the ſacrifice of one part, he might ſe- 
cure the other to his family; but this 
precaution, inſtead of anſwering the end 
for which it was taken, had a quite con- 
trary effect; for the ceremonies of the 
funeral were no ſooner performed, than 
Catus Decianus, the Procurator of the 


province, took poſſeſſion of the whole, on 


pretence of executing the teſtament of the 
defunct ; and the widow, Boadicea, mak- 
ing remonſtrances againſt this act of injuſ- 
tice, he ordered her to be ſcourged like 
a ſlave, and violated the chaſtity of her 
daughters: the kindred of Praſatagus were 
treated like flaves, his houſes ſeized, his 
principalities waſted, and the nobility and 
chieftaius turned out of their paternal 
cſtates. Theſe ſhocking barbarities, add- 
cd to the other motives of diſcontent, ex- 
aggerated by the Dowager, who was a wo- 
man of maſculine ſpirit, and irreſiſtible 
eloquence, and inflamed by the remaining 
Druids, who had ſuch influence over all 
the iſlan.l, produced an univerſal revolt. 
'The Iceni, as being moſt deeply intereſted 
in the quarrel], were the firſt who declared 
themſelves openly; and their example 
was immediately followed by their neigh- 
bours the Trinobantes. Venutius was 
the next to join the malecontents : the 
partizans of his wife forgetting their par- 
ticular quarrels, and former amity with 
the Romans, united with their country- 
men on this occaſion. All the fubjected 
ſtates, and even the remote Caledonians, 
engaged in the confederacy, which was 
headed by Boadicea, who ſoon found her 
army increaſed to 230,000 fighting men ; 
ſuch a prodigious number as they had 
never brought into the field upon any 
former emergency. 'The Roman colony 
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at Camulodunum was ſurpriſed and put 
to the ſword; the temple of Clandius 
plaadered and burnt ; the whole infantry 
of the ninth legion, conunanded by Petilius 
Cercalis, ſurrounded and cut in pieces; 
and no enemy being able to keep the field 
againit thoſe exaſperated enthufiaſts, they 
ravaged the whole country that was ſub- 
ject to the Romans, burning, crucitying, 
and impaling the wretched people, with- 
out diſtinction of age or ſex: they de- 
ſtroyed Verulam, which was a Roman 
municipium though not fortified, and re- 
turned loaded with booty to their different 
habitations, after having ſacrificed above 
70,000 lives in this expedition. 
Suetonius being informed of this re- 
bellion, quitted his deſigns in the ifle of 
Angleſey, and marching with his ſmall 
body of forces through the enemy's coun- 
try, arrived in ſafety at London, which 
was already famous for its wealth and 
commerce ; there being furniſhed with 
proviſion and ſtores by the Belgic colo- 
nies, inhabiting the country to the ſouth 
and welt of the Thames, who ſtill adhe- 
red to the Roman intereſt, he drew toge- 
ther the auxiliary cohorts from the neigh- 
bouring garriſons that were not tenable ; 
and though Penius Poſthumius, Prefect of 
the ſecond legion, refuſed to march to his 
aſſiſtance, theſe draughts joined with the 
14th legion, and the Vexillarii of the 2oth, 
compoſed a body of 19,000 men, with 


which he reſolved to take the field and 


hazard a general engagement. With 
this view he encamped in an advantageous 
ſituation, and. drawing up his forces in 
order of battle on a narrow {pot of ground, 
with a thick impenetrable wood in his 
rear, and a large open plain in the front, 
he waited with great compoſure for the 
attack of the enemy ; his legionary ſoldiers 
being ſtationed in the center, flanked on 
the right and left by the light-armed 
troops, and the wings being formed by 
the cavalry. . The Britons, elated with the 
advantage they had lately gained, and con- 
fiding in the vaſt ſuperiority of their 


| 
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number, after having been harangued by 
Boadicca, who appeared among them in a 


chariot, with her two daugliters who had 


been deflowered, proceeded to the attack 
with loud ſhouts and acclamations; and 
the Romans ſuſtained their firſt charge 
without ſhrinking; nay, they gave them 


ſuch a warm reception as checked their 


mpetuoſity; and having expended all their 


[|-javelins, {allied out in the form of a wedge, 


in order to penetrate the more eaſy through 
{uch an enormous multitude. The Britons 
fought with great obſtinacy and perſeve- 
rance, though without order or diſtinction; 
bat at length were obliged to yield to the 
diſcipline and valour of their enemies, 
who routed them with great ſlaughter. 
Their loſs amounted to about 80,000 killed 
in the battle and in the purſuit, beſides 
an infinite number of captives, doomed 
to perpetual ſlavery ; for they had accord- 
ing to cuſtom brought their women into 
the field, and diſpoſed them in waggons 
ranged around the plain, from whence 
they could ſee the engagement, and ani- 
mate the men to deeds of glory. Far 
from being diſheartened by ſuch a terrible 
defeat, they prepared for another battle; 
but were diverted from this reſolution by 
the ſudden death of Boadicea, occaſioned 
by the violence of her grief and deſpair, 
procured as ſome alledge by poiſon. 

This calamity diſconcerted all their 


meaſures, and after having celebrated her 


funeral obſequies, they immediately diſ- 
perſed into their ſeveral diſtricts ; while 
Penius Poſthumius who had refuſed to 
obey his General, fell upon his own ſword, 


either to avoid the puniſhment he had 


reaſon to expect, or becauſe he could not 
ſurvive the diſgrace of having excluded 
himſelf from a ſhare in ſuch an illuſtrious 
action. As for Paulinus, he took all ne- 


ceſſary precautions to prevent the Britons 


from reaſſembling their forces ; he deſo- 
lated the country and drove away the 
cattle: and as the inhabitants negleted 
agriculture, and were deſtitute of maga- 
zines, a dreadful famine enſued, by which 
1 ä great 
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great numbers periſhed. Notwithſtand- 
ing this grievous calamity, they choſe ra- 
ther to ſtarve upon their native hills than 
eat the bread of ſlavery. 

The Britons defended their liberties 
with ſuch an unwearied obſtinacy, even 
in the midſt of the moſt terrible diſtreſſes, 
and ſuch a number of troops was required 


to maintain conqueſts of greater impor- 


tance in other parts of Europe, that Ne- 
ro would have recalled all the forces from 
Britain at this juncture, had he not been 
aſhamed to give up the only province 
which had been added to the empire by 
Claudius, to whom he owed his own ele- 
vation; he therefore nominated 'Turpi- 
lianus to the command in Britain; and he 
could not have pitched upon a more proper 
perſon to preſerve the Roman influence in 
this iſland ; for inſtead. of imitating the 


example of Suetonins, whole ſeverities 


had rendered him odious to the people, 
and who was particularly deteſted on ac- 
count of his having deſtroyed the ſeminary 
of their laws and religion; he dealt with 
them in a different manner, treating them 
with mildneſs and humanity ; ſo that their 
paſſions ſubſided, . their reſentment cooled, 
and the revolted ſtates returned to their 
obedience. 

DECKENDORF, citY oF, TAKEN IN 
1633. It is ſituated in the electorate of 
Bavaria in Germany, and was taken this 
vear by the Allies, commanded by Duke 


Bernard, in their war with the Emperor. 


DEERHURST, BATTLE NEAR, IN 587. 


_ Cheavlier and Cutha, two Saxon kings, at 


this place defeated three Britiſh Kings, 
and ſeized on Glouceſter, Cirenceſter, and 
Bath. Here it was that the armies under 
Canute and Edmund Ironſide ſtood in fight 


of each other in the year 1016, without 


either giving the ſignal of battle. The 
dread of. the event held them equally in 
ſuſpenſe. Edmund was ſenſible he ſhould 


be irretrievably undone if he loſt the day, 


and Canute foreſaw a general defection of 


the Engliſh in caſe he ſhould be vanquiſhed. 


At laſt Edmund, who was nn. and ro- 
Nuns. XVII. 
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him great honour. 


DEN 


buſt, ſent Canute word that to prevent 
the great effuſion of blood attending a 
battle, he propoſed that they ſhould decide 
it by ſingle combat, which Canute did not 
refuſe, but propoſed a compromiſe, to be 
left to the principal officers of the army, 
who met in the iſle of Alney in the Severn, 
near Glouceſter, and concluded on a par- 
tition of the kingdom between the com- 
petitors. 

DEMMIN, ciTY or, TAKEN IN 1225. 
Berim and Wratiſlaus, princes of Pomera- 
nia, taking the advantage of Waldemar II. 
king of Denmark, being confined in the 


fortreſs of Danneburg by the perfidy of 


Henry Count of Schwerin, made themſelves 
maſters of this place. 

It was taken again by Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden, 1631, in his war 
againſt the Eniperor, which he undertook 
to re-eſtabliſh the princes of the Empire 
in their eſtates, who had been deſpoiled of 
them by the Emperor, on account of their 
adhering to the Proteſtant religion. | 

It was taken from the Swedes by the 
Imperialiſts in 1637, but the Swedes re- 
took it in 1639. 

DENAIN, BATTLE AT. A town of the 
FrenchNetherlands, ſituated onthe Schelde, 
between Bouchainand Valenciennes. Prince 
Eugene having in the year 1712, ordered 
a detachment, under the command of the 
Prince of Anhalt Deſſau, to beſiege Lan- 
drecy, Louis XIV. was fo alarmed at the 
undertaking, that he propoſed, in caſe it 
was taken, to put bimſelf at the head cf 
his army, becauſe Landrecy was a barrier 
town, and the only one he had left of 
any importance; but Marechal Villars 
raiſed the ſiege by a manœuvre that did 
He marched one night 
with all poſſible ſpeed towards Bouchain, 
and repaſſed the Schelde a little below 
that place. As ſoon as Prince Eugene had 
intelligence of the enemy's merch, he 
went to Denain, cauſed ſix battalions to 
march thither to reinforce the body ccm- 
manded by the Earl of Athcmarle, viewed 
in perſon the intrenchments there betwegr 
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of Denain, with all the infantry of the 


lions that were engaged in this action, 
there returned to the camp but 3559 fol 


DEN 


the Schelde and the Scarpe, and the in- f 


fantry who were poſted iu it, cauſed the 
cavalry and baggage to paſs over the 
Schelde to the ſide of his main army, that 
they might not occaſion any embarraſl- 
ment, and then came over himſelf to the 
fame ſide, to make the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions for ſupporting the body in the lines 


army, who were actually on their march. 

In the meanwhile the enemy having ad- 
vanced near the intrenchment in one very 
cloſe column of their left wing, filed off 
to attack the.intrenchment in front ; they 
afterwards made ſeveral feints as if they 
would retire, becauſe of the great fire 
which the Allies made upon them with 
their cannon; but at length they fell 
with ſo much fury on the regiments poſted 
there before Prince Eugene could come 
up, that after one diſcharge the intrench- 
ment was abandoned; then the enemy 
breaking into the intrenchments, charged 
thoſe troops on the rightand left, broke them, 
and after a vigorous but vain reſiſtance, 
forced them to retire over the bridge on the 
Schelde ; unhappily the bridge had been 
broke by the weight of the baggage which 
had newly paſſed it, ſo that the greateſt 
part of thoſe who attempted to paſs it 
were drowned; others got over the Schelde 
to the army, and the reſt of the 17 batta- 
lions who were in the intrenchment were 
killed or made priſoners. The Earl of Al- 
bemarle, the Prince of Holſtein, the Prince 
of Naſlan Liegen, and Major-General 
Zobe, were among the latter : one Prince 
of Anhalt was killed, and another drown- 
ed, as was alſo the Count Dohna and Naſ- 
ſan Oudemburg. Out of the 17 batta- 


— 


diers: the enemy carried to Valenciennes 
2080 priſoners, which together amounted 
to 5639 men: if theſe regiments then were 
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DERBEN'F. A fortreſs ſituated on the 
Caſpian ſea, It was taken by the Muſ- 
| covites in 1723, and was retaken from the 
Ruſhans in 1734, by the Tartars of the 
Crimea and of Dagheſtan. But the ſame 
year the Ruſlian army ſent againſt them, 
obliged them to abandon it, to whom it 
was confirmed. 


Poles in 1562, and belieged in 1607. It 
is ſituated in Livonia on the river Limbeck, 
and this year Charles IX. King of Sweden, 
{ſeeing Sigiſmund king of Poland, embroil- 


derick, Count de Mansfeld, to invade Li- 
vonia, but beſieging this place he loſt ſo 
many of his men as obliged him to retire. 
In 1625, Guſtavas Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, invading Livonia, took this city. 
In 1558, Baſilowitz, Czar of Muſcovy, 
making an irruption into Livonia took this 
city, and carried with him to Moſcow its 
biſhop, and all the clergy he could find, 
whom he put to death by the moſt cruel 
torments. It ſurrendered to the Ruſſians 
in 1704. | 
DERPT, AcTION NEAR, IN 1701. Slip- 
penbach, the Swediſh general being en- 
camped near thisplace with about 7000 men, 
was ſurpriſed by General Czermetof with 
20,000 Ruſlians; the attack was ſo unex- 
pected, that Slippenbach had not time to 
form his troops, and notwithſtanding his 
great abilities, and the amazing efforts he 
made during the action, he, and two or 
three other officers, were the only ones 
that eſcaped being killed or taken of the 
whole army. | 
The next year Peter the Great re- 
ſolved to undertake the ſiege of Derpt, and 


tomed boats to be built, that would carry 
5o men each, in order to attack the fortreſs 
on the ſide of Lake Peypus, and of the 
river Ambeck. During this time a ſqua- 
dron of Swediſh men of war arrived, un- 


ſuppoſed to have been complete, the loſs 
of the Allies was very great, as well as by 
the towns of St. Amant, Mortagne, and 
Marchiennes. 


der the command of Loſcher, but after 
an action of three hours, he was obliged 
to leave the Ruſſians maſters of the Lake. 

'The 


DERPT, city oF. It was ſeized by the 


ed with domeſtic affairs, ſent Joachim Fre- 


with this view cauſed above 100 flat bot- 
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to make his firſt campaign. 
Noailles, Commander of the French army, 


DET 


The ſiege then commenced ; however, the 
Czar being informed of the approach of 
Slippenbach with a ſtrong body of forces, 
raiſed the ſiege. 

The war between the Swedes and Ruſ- 
ſans continuing, the Czar willing to ſig- 
nalize his arms, undertook the ſiege of this 
place and Narva both at one time. Gene- 
ral Czermetof commanded the attack on 
this city. Loſcher, the Swediſh com- 
mander, again attacked the Ruſſian fleet 
at the mouth of the river Ambeck, but not 
perceiving the battery the Ruſlians had 
made to cover their veſſels, his fleet was 
deſtroyed by it, and finding he could not 
eſcape, ſet tire to the magazine in his own 
ſhip, and periſhed with her. The Czar 
went backwards and forwards from Nerva 
to Derpt, to encourage his ſoldiers; at 
length Colonel Guſtave Skytle fearing he 
could no longer withſtand the attacks of 
the beſiegers, capitulated on honourable 
terms. The Czar hal a medal ſtruck on 
this occaſion, and had the fortifications of 
the city repaired, having received the 
oaths of fidelity from the citizens, whoſe 
privileges he confirmed. | 

DETTINGEN, BATTLE AT. A village 
on the river Maine in Germany. This is 
the laſt battle in which our late auguſt 
Monarch appeared; it was fought on the 
15th day of June, 1743. The King ar- 
rived in his camp but four days before, and 
with him the Duke of Cumberland came 
Marechal 


| 


by a particular operation, gained a ſupe- 
riority in the field, and over the Allies, 
commanded by the Earl of Stair ; he cut 
off their proviſions by making himſelf maſ- 
ter of the paſſes above and below their 
camp, and lined the windings of the Maine 
with cannon in ſuch a manner, that when 
the King reſolved to march to Hanau, 
where had arrived a reinforcement of 
12,000_ Hanoverians and Heſſians, both 
with a view to effect the junction, and get 


proviſions for his forces, who were now 


DET 


| ſelf expoſed to the enemy's batteries; 
then a precipitate march was all the re- 
ſource he had, and on the 14th of June, 
in the middle of the night he ordered his 
army to decamp without beat of drum. 
The Marechal, who ſaw him in a dange- 
Tous road between a mountain and the 
Maine, both which he occupied, ordered 
30 ſquadrons of the houſehold dragoons 
and huſſars to poſt themſelves near Det- 
tingen in a hollow way, where they would 
be unperceived by the enemy ; the bat- 
teries on the river and ſummit were to 
flank the Allies. M. de Valiere with a 
conſiderable corps followed their rear, and 
ſent five brigades to take poſſeſſion of Aſ- 
chaſtenburgh where the King's head- 
quarters were. 

Surrounded. in this dangerous manner, 
the Allies attempted to march, while the 
Marechal ſaw every ſtep they took; but 
ordered his troops not to begin action till 
they had an undoubted advantage in the 
ſituation of the ground, which would 
be when the Allies were in the hollow 
way, and near enough Dettingen for the 
30 ſquadrons to ſurpriſe them. The 
King and Duke were in danger of being 
taken priſoners, and the whole army of 
being cut to pieces, not being able to re- 
treat they were ſo cooped up. The Ma- 
rechal's ſcheme was ſo extremely well 
latd that it muſt have ſucceeded, had not 
the lyncean eye of the Earl of Stair ob- 
{ſerved the impending blow: he ordered 
15,000 of his troops with the artillery to 
move ſlowly behind him: this ſtep, as it 
ſurpriſed M. de Valiere, diſconcerted in 
part the Marechal's plan, who was heard 
to ſay, I need not be ſurpriſed at this 
& extraordinary prudence, for I know 
© the Earl of Stair,” whoſe acquaintance 
he was. But when the Allies were in 
the hollow way before Dettingen, the 
Duke de Gramont, who commanded there, 
marched out of his ambuſcade too ſoon, 
| which they perceiving, brought him into 
the very ſnare was intended for them. 
The 15,000 men whom the Ear] of Stair 


reduced to half allowance, he found him- 
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had ordered to form his rear, now faced 
zbout, and attacked M. de Valiere in 
front; the former were very ſeverely 
handled by the infantry commanded by 
the Duke of Cumberland, and the Gene- 
rals Clayton and Somerfeldt; four times 
they were brought to the charge, and 
four times broke; their impetuolity ſeemed 
irreliſtible, but the ſuperiority of numbers 
prevailed ; moſt of them were either cut 
to pieces, or taken priſoners, a few in- 
deed eſcaped, owing to the terrible fright 
of their horſes. The Marquis de Puiſe- 
ger, who once attempted to rally them, 
Killed ſoine with his own hand that would 
not fight any longer, but who cried 
out, ** Save. himſelf who can.” M. de 
Valiere, who made but a weak reſiſtance, 
though he had a numerous artillery, miſ- 
took the amplitude of his ball, and was 
ſoon put into diſorder, and obliged to re- 
treat over the Maine, which the Mare- 
chal had croſſed over at two bridges. 
The Britiſh troops bore the weight of 
the action, and had it not been for their 
courage and ardour, notwithitanding the 
miſtake of Grammont, the battle might 
have been fatal to them. Still the Allies 
were galled in flank; and the French in- 
fantry, commanded by the Marechal in 
perſon, ſtood their ground, and kept ſo 
good a face, that the Blues, who had 
young horſes, were put into diſorder, and 
ran off. This ſtruck a damp into many 
of the generals; but the Earl of Stair ſaid, 
„ There muſt be ſome miſtake; I will 
« bring back the Blues ;” and gallopped af- 
ter, ſoon rallied them, and rode before 
them to the charge. The Hanoverians, 
by their artillery, had now ſilenced the 
batteries on the bank and mountain, and 
turned them upon the enemy's infan- 
try, which, with cartridge ſhot, made 
lanes among them. The Duke of Arem- 
berg, who commanded the Auſtrians, at- 
tacked with ſuch bravery and reſolution, 
that the Marechal was obliged to retreat, 


which he did in great confuſion and pre- 


cipitation. A few men might now have 
* | 
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E 
totally routed the ſcattered relies of a de- 


feated army; the Earl of Stair propoſed 
it, but he was over-ruled, and they were 
not permitted to go. 

The King expoſed himſelf to a heavy 
fire of cannon and muſquetry ; he rode 


between the firſt and ſecond lines with 


his ſword drawn, and encouraged the. 


troops to fight for the honour of England, 
Among the other ſingularities of the day, 
ſhould not be forgot, a Count of Boufflers, 
of the branch of Remiencourt, a child of 
only ten years and a half old, who had 


his leg ſhattered with a cannon-ball; he 


received the wound, ſaw his leg cut off, 
and diced with equal undauntedncſs; 10 
much youth, with ſo much courage, 
drew tears from all the ſpectators. The 
loſs was nearly equal on both ſides. The 
Allies, who computed their army at 
45,000 men, loſt about 3000: the French 
ſaid they were only 40,000, but had a 
prodigious artillery, and very advantage- 
ouſly planted. 

Among the killed of the Allies, were 
the Generals Clayton and Monroy: of the 


wounded, were the Duke of Cumberland, 


who exhibited uncommon proofs of cou- 
rage, was ſhot through the calf of the 
leg; the Duke of Aremberg, the Earl of 
Albemarle, and General Huſke. 

Among the killed of the enemy, were 
the Duke de Rouchouart, Marquiſſes Sa- 
bran and de Fleury, Counts D*Eiſtrade and 
de Roſtaing : wounded, Dukes de Bout- 
flers and d' Ayen, Counts D'Eu, d'Har- 
court, de Biron, and de la Motte-Hou- 
dancourt: 

The conſequence was nothing; a great 
deal of blood ſpilled without any advan- 
tage. The King gained great honour, 
which the Engliſh imperceptibly give to 
their commanders at the bare name of 
victory. He was obliged to ſeek provi- 
fions at Hanan, leaving his dead for the 
vanquiſhed to bury, and his lick and 
wounded on the field of battle. 

From Hanau the Earl of Stair wrote 
the following letter to Marechal Noailles. 
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DELE 
I have ſent back all the French priſo- 


« ners that I had any knowledge of, and 


cc have given orders that thoſe Who are in 
« the hands of the Hanoverians ſhall be re- 
4 leaſed. - Give me leave to return you 
* my thanks for your generous beha- 
« viour, which is entirely agreeable to 
the ſentiments I have always profeſſed 
« to entertain - for the Duke of Noailles. 
« am obliged to you, Sir, for the care 
6e you have ſo generouſly taken of our 


c wounded ;” whom the French General 


had indeed treated witn great care and 
tenderneſs; ſuch'. generoſity ſoftens the 
rigonrs be war, and does honour to Hn- 
manity, 

Voltaire ſays he G 17 my Lov Stair a 
few weeks after the action, and aſked him 
what he thought of the affair at Dettin- 
gen; to which the Earl replied, © I think 
* that you committed one miſtake, and 
« we two: yours was the paſſing the 
& hollow way, and not having patience to 
& wait; ours were, firſt expoſing our- 
c ſelves to deſtruction, and then not mak- 
« ing a proper uſe of our victory.“ 

The motive was, Charles Albert, Elec- 


tor of Bavaria, aſſumed the Imperial dig- 


nity, by the name of Charles VII. and was 
ſupported by Louis XV. King of France, 
againſt whom the King of England, as 
Elector of Hanover, now fought, eſpouſ- 
ing the intereſt of Maria Thereſa, as 
Empreſs, ſucceſſor and daughter of Charles 
VI. late Emperor. The Dutch, who 


had eſpouſed this intereſt, were: marching 


14,000 men to join the Allies; but agree- 

able to their wonted cuſtom, too late. 
DIEPPE, BOMBARDED. A port town 

of France, tne ted on the Engliſh Chan- 


nel, 30 miles north from Rouen, oppoſite 


to the port of Rye in England. After 
the unſucceſsful attempt which the Eng- 
liſh, under the conduct of Lieutenant- 
General Talmaſh,: made upon Breſt, Lord 


Berkley failed with the fleet to the coaſt 


of England, and'on the 15th day of June, 
1694, arrived at St. Helen's. There he 
found the Queen's order to call a council 
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of war, and conſider how the troops ard 


ſhips of war might be beſt employed. 


After ſeveral conſultations, it was reſolved 


to keep no more than four regiments on 
board, and to make ſome attempt on the 
coaſt of Normandy. 

Advice of this being ſent to court, and 
an anſwer returned on the 27th day of 
the ſame: month, it was reſolved at ano- 
ther council of war, to begin their ope- 
rations on the French coaſt, by bombard- 


ing the town of Dieppe, and then pro- 
ceed to do what prejudice they could in 
other places. 


In purſuance of this reſo- 
lution, they came before that town, but 
were forced to ſea by a-ſtorm, and after- 
wards anchored off Dungeneſs, whence 
they failed on the 5th day of July, and 


on the 8th arrived once more in the road 


of Dieppe. The next day they intended 


to have bombarded the place, but were 
prevented by foul weather till the 12th, 


when they began to play upon the town 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and con- 
tinued without ceaſing till nine at night. 
About eleven. they ſent in one of their 
machines, with an intent to burn the 
pier, but ſeveral veſſels full of ſtones hav- 
ing been ſunk before it, that attempt was 
thereby rendered ineffectual: fo that ex- 
cept aſtoniſhing the inhabitants by the 
noiſe of its exploſion, it did little other 
miſchief. Captain Dunbar, a Scottiſh gen- 
tleman, who commanded it, acquired im- 
mortal honour on this occaſion ; for the 
train not taking effect as was expected, he 
went on board again, and finding the fu- 
zee out, ſet fire to it a ſecond time, for 
which he and thoſe who went with him, 
were juſtly rewarded. The bombardment 
was afterwards continued till daylight, 
and the ſtreets being narrow, the houſes 
old, and for the moſt part built of timber, 
the town was ſet on fire at twenty places 
at once, ſo that the far greater part of it 
was conſumed to aſhes, 

The French court did all they could to 
ſtifle the report of this, at leaſt at Paris, 
but the place was too near for ſuch arti- 
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fices to take effect, ſo that by endeavour- 
ing to leſſen, they really increaſed the | 
people's apprehenſions; and all the inha- 
bitants of the ſea coaſt would have aban- 
doned their towns and villages, if forces 
had not been ſent to reſtrain them. 

After the peace of Ryſwick, the city 


of Dieppe was rebuilt according to a plan 


drawn by an engineer called Ventubren. 

DIESEN, city oF, TAKEN IN 1639. It 
is ſituated in the Marche, near Landſberg, 
Germany, and was taken by the Swedes, 
during the war which was carried on be- 
tween Queen Chriſtiana, againſt the Em- 
peror and the Elector of Saxony. 

DIGSBERG, FORTRESS OF, TAKEN IN 
1633. It is ſituated in the Palatinate, 
and was taken by the Swedes and their 
Allies in their war againſt the Emperor. 

DILSTON, BATTLE AT, IN 634. The 
Northumbrians being harraſſed by the 
Welch under Cadwallo, were attempted 
to be relieved by Oſwald, brother of An- 
frid, King of Bernicia, who raiſed an ar- 
my for that purpoſe ; and imploring Hea- 
ven for aſſiſtance, at Deniſeſburna, now 
Dilſton, in Northumberland, on the ſouth- 
ſide of the Tine, attacked the ravagers, 
killed their leader, and totally defeated 
his troops: but his brother Anfrid was 
killed in the battle, in conſequence of 
which Oſwald aſcended the throne of 
Northumberland. 

DIRSCHAU, city or, TAKEN IN 1309. 
It is fituated in Poliſh Pruſſia; and while 
Uladiflaus, King of. Poland, was quelling 
ſome diſturbances in Great Poland, the 
Knights of the order of the Teutonick, 
made an incurſion into this province, and 
taking this city, they pillaged it, aud 
then reduced it to aſhes. 

It was taken again in 1626, by Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, King of Sweden, on ac- 
count of the King of Poland entering into 
an alliance with the Emperor, who was 
at war with the Swedes. 

DOMINICA. An Ifland fituated be- 
tween the Wands of Martinico and Guada- 
loupe, in the Weſt Indies, and was taken 
by the French in 1778. 


DOM 


The 5th of Sept. the Marq. de Boville, 
Governor of Martinico, formed the project 
of ſeizing this iſland. To effect which, he 
embarked the 6th with 1800 men, compoled 
of the regiment of Auxerrois, and 200 
grenadiers ; 200 chaſſeurs drawn from the 
regiment of Viennois, and the colonial re- 
giment of Martinico ; the company of ca- 


dets of St. Pierre, and 200 flibuſtiers and 


free Mulattoes. Theſe troops were em 
barked on board 18 ſhips, privateers, &c. 
eſcorted by the Tourterelle frigate, com- 
manded by the Chevalier de Laurence ; 
the Diligente frigate, by the Vicomte de 
Chilleau; the Amphitrite, by the Sieur 
Jaſſaud ; and the Etourdie Corvette, by 
the Marquis de Montbas. 

The Marquis de Bouille propoſed to 
begin the attack at break of day, to elude 
the fires from Fort Cachacrou, ſituated on 
an advanced point at the ſouth extremity 
of the iſland ; from the principal fort of 
the city of Rouſſeau, which was furniſhed - 
with 22 pieces of cannon, and from the 
different batteries on the coait, where he 
propoſed to make a deſcent : but all theſe 
forts uniting in forming a defence too con- 
ſiderable to hope that the fire from the 
frigates could ſilence them, it was reſolved 
to make two principal attacks with all the 
troops, between the city of Rouſſeau and 


Cachacrou; a falſe one was to be made 


by the flibuſtiers to the north of the city; 
and the farther to inſure ſucceſs, the 


Sieur Fontineau, captain of a corſair, 


was ordered to land 5o flibuſtiers, with 
ſome cannoniers behind Fort Cachacrou, 
the garriſon of which was weak, in order 
to take it by ſurpriſe. The Diligente 
frigate was to cover this attack, and was 
to {ail with the corſair an hour before the 
fleet, in order to take the fort in the 
night. - The order for debarkation was as 
follows : 

The Viſcount de Damas, colonel of the 
regiment of Auxerrois, was to land with 
the chaſſeurs, and immediately diſpatch a 
detachment of 3o men to ſeize the battery 
of Loubiere, — to the north of the 

place 
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priſoners of war. 
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place of debarkation, which commanding | 


the plain, might be able greatly to annoy 
the troops and tranſport ſhips. The Mar- 
quis de Chilleau, Colonel Commandant of 
the regiment of Viennois, with his grena- 
diers, accompanied by the Marquis de 
Bouille, had orders to land after the chaſ- 
ſeurs, who were to be followed by the 
regiment of Auxerrois. | 

Such were the diſpoſitions of the Mar- 


quis de Bouille, and the 6th of Septem- 
ber, at ſeven in the evening, this ſmall 
fleet ſet ſail for Dominica. 


The Diligente 
and the Amphitrite compoſed the advance 
guard, and were followed by ſome cor- 
ſairs, on board of one of which was Count 
Tilley, charged with the falſe attack, 
having with him the 200 flibuſtiers. The 


Tourterelle, on board of which was the 


General, who commanded the main body, 


was compoſed of the ſhips which had on 
board the Viſcount de Damas, with 200 


chaſſeurs and the free Mulattoes; theſe 
were followed by the regiment of Auxer- 


rois on board other veſſels, covered by 


the VEtourdie Corvette, which compoſed 


the rear guard. 


The fleet was retarded by contrary 


winds, and did not arrive in ſight of Do- 


minica till the 7th, at break of day, but 


made good their , by eight in the 
morning. 

The attack againſt Fort Cachacrou was 
immediately begun; 


the Sieur Fonteneau 
being firſt landed, With 60 flibuſtiers or 
cannoniers, covered by the Diligente fri- 
gate: the fort was ſoon ſeized, and part 
of the garriſon killed; the reſt were made 
The Viſcount de Chil- 
lean, who commanded the Diligente, took 
or drove on ſhore, ſeven Engliſh ſhips, 
molt of which were privateers. 


'The Viſcount de Damas landed with" 


his chaſſeurs, and as ſoon as he ſet foot on 
ſhore, with ſome companies of the regi- 
ment which had followed him, the grena- 
diers not having yet landed, he detached 
the Sieur de la Chaize, ſecond captain of 
the Auxerrois chaſſeurs, with a body of 


i 
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30 of them, who made the greateſt haſte 
to the battery of Loubiere, which together 
with the fort at Rouſſean, kept up a con- 
tinual fire againſt the frigates and tranſ- 
ports, and which commanded allo the 
paſs to Loubiere. The Sieur de la Chaize, 
with his followers, threw themſelves into 


the embrazures, the only way by which 


the fort was acceſſible; and notwithſtand- 
ing the fire of the artillery, ſcized the fort 
without the loſs of a man. 

At the ſame time the Viſcount de Da- 
mas, who was to ſeize the heights which 
commanded the city and fort of Rouſſeau, 
marched with the greateſt expedition, 
and had no ſooner ſeized them, than the 
Marquis de Bouille, with the Marquis de 
Chilleau and his grenadiers, were arrived 
at the ſuburbs of the city, within 300 
paces of the fort; whilſt the reſt of the 
troops, compoſed of the chaſſeurs and gre- 
nadiers, ſeized the other heights. The 
fire from the fort continued very ſtrong 
for ſome time, notwithſtanding the fire 
from the Tourterelle ; but the French 
General making diſpoſitians for an aſlault 


|| with his grenadiers, who were furniſhed 


with ladders, &c. the Engliſh, ſtruck with 
the. boldneſs of the attack, and the rapi- 
dity with which the troops had marched, 
hung out a white flag, and demanded to 
.capitulate. 

The capitulation was ſigned at five in 
the evening; at ſix the Engliſh troops, 


which conſiſted of 500, compriſing the 


militia, laid down their arms, and the 
French troops entered the fort, where 
they found 22 pieces of cannon, of 36 and 
24 pounds ball, and a mine charged. 
Governor Stuart, Commander in Chief 
at Dominica, at the fame time capitulated 


for all the forts, batteries, and fortreſſes 


on the iſland. They found in the three 
forts of Cachacrou, Rouſſeau, or Young, 
Major Bruce's, as well as in the other 
batteries, 164 pieces of cannon, two of 
which were braſs, 24 mortars of the ſame 
metal, and a conſiderable quantity of am- 
munition and gunpowder. os 

The 


DON 


The officers and ſoldiers of the regular | 


troops were made priſoners of war, and the 


militia were let at liberty on 2 down | 


their arms. | 
The rabebitants aimed the ane 


tion of their laws and cuſtoms till a peace 


took place; and having received the beſt 


treatment poſſible on Jhe part of the ſol- 
diers: there was no diſorder, nor any pil- 
lage ſuffered; and the General to ſhew the 
troops how much he was ſatisfied with 
their conduct, gave a half Portugueſe piece 
to each ſoldier and flibuſtier. | 
The Marquis de Chilleau was appointed 
Governor of the iſland; the Baron de Fa- 
gan, ſecond in command - the Sieur de 
Beaupuy, King's Lieutenant of the city and 
fort of Rouſſeau; and the Sieur Barthel, 
Major; and a garriſon was left on the iſland. 
The ſueceſs of theſe operations is attri- 
-buted to the juſt diſpofitions of the Gene- 
ral, and the courage of the officers both 


by ſea and land. All the troops ſhewed 


the greateſt proofs of bravery, as well as 
the Mulattoes and free Negroes. The 
proximity of an Engliſh ſquadron under 
the command of Admiral Barrington, at 


Barbadoes, muſt have put a ſtop to the en- 


terprize, if it had not been contrived with 
the greateſt wiſdom, and executed with 
the greateſt celerity. For the account how- 
the Engliſh became poſſoſſed of this iſland, 
ſee the article RoussE AU. 
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grandeur. of France that had appeared for 
many ages, happily relieved him, by his 
rapid march to Donawert, w here he ar- 
rived on the iſt of July, 1704. 

Marechal de Villeroi who attempted 
to follow the Duke, when he began his 
march, and harraſs his. rear, quickly loſt 
ſight. of. him, and did not learn where he 
was till he heard of this action. Marechal 
de Tallard, with 30,000 men, marched 
another way to oppoſe him, but unable 
to retard his progreſs, and being ignorant 
of his deſign, proceeded to join the Elec- 
tor near Augtburg. During this march, 
or grand military manceuvre, his Grace 
had the eyes of all Europe fixed upon him; 
a blow was meditating all knew, but none 
knew where. 

Near Helbron he was viſited by Prince 
Eugene, which was the firſt time theſe 
two. heroic princes met. Poſterity, as well 
as the preſent age, will, without doubt, 
be curious to know what paſſed at the 
firſt interview of theſe twin-conſtellations 
in glory, the two greateſt generals of their 
age, equal in their merit and fame, as 
well for their courage and conduct in mi- 
litary exploits, - as their prudence in coun- 
.cil; their dexterity and addreſs in the ma- 
nagement of affairs; and their politeneſs, 
temper, and affability: ſo much of which 
as is come to our en we ſhall faith- 
|| fully relate. 
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DONAWERT, BATTLE NEAR. | 0 city anner which wann as magnificent as > 

of Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, ſi tua the circnmſtances of time and place could 1 

ted on the Danube, 40 miles eaſt ſouth- admit of, the remaining part of the day i} 

. eaſt from Ulm. The Duke of Marlborough || was ſpent; in conſultations on the preſent "x 
it when he entered Germany in 1704, having || poſture of affairs, which laſted ſeveral F 
| full power to purſne what meaſures he || hours together; and the mutual ſatisfac- 2 
5 thought proper, haſtened to the aſſiſtance tion and opinion they at that time re- -Y 
8 of the Emperor Leopold, whom Louis XIV. ceived, at, and of each other's prudence £1 
ö | and Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, had com- || and capacity muſt have been very great; 4 
„ bined to dethrone. The ſcheme was on {tnce tlie reciprocal eſteem they before RN 
| 5 the point of being effected. A train of || had, grew from thenceforward into fo 1 
15 ſucceſſes had laid open the road to Vienna, ſtrict a friendſhip. and confidente, as very Y 
i [ and it was even debated in the Emperor's | much contributed to the glorious N x 
: 1 council whether he ſhould leave his capi- || which attended the arms of the Allies 3 
| , n r during the whole war. The reſult of 4 
„ who proved the moſt fatal man to the their conſultations then was, that the 4 
1 1 | 4 
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two armies ſhould join, and that the Duke 


of Marlborough and Prince Louis of Ba- 


den ſhould command each day alternately, 
and that Prince Eugene ſhould head a ſe- 
parate army on the Rhine. 

Thus the Duke, to his own and his 
country's honour, obtained a poſt which 
equalled him to the firit general in Chriſten- 
dom, viz. to command alternately with 
Prince Louis, and afterwards with Prince 
Eugene, and that in the heart of Germa- 
ny, where always till then the forces of 
the Empire had the precedence. 

The next day his Highneſs marched 
with the Duke to Great Hippach, where 
his Grace having ordered his army to be 
drawn up in battalia before the Prince, 
his Highneſs expreſſed his ſurpriſe to find 
them in ſo excellent a condition, after ſo 
long and ſpeedy a march; upon which oc- 
caſion he is reported to have ſaid : My 
Lord, I never ſaw better horſes, better 
6 cloaths, finer belts, and accoutrements ; 
« yet all theſe may be had for money, 
«© but there is a ſpirit in the looks of your 


„ men, which I never yet ſaw in any in 


&{ my life.” His Grace who could not but 


be extremely pleaſed with the compliment, 


was not, however, behind hand with his 
Highneſs in politeneſs, but is ſaid to have 
anſwered: “ Sir, if it be as you ſay, that 
«« ſpirit is inſpired 3 in them by your pre- 
be. 

The 12th of June, advice was brought 
from the army commanded by Prince Louis 
of Baden, that three regiments of horſe 
marched from thence the 8th to the lines 
of Stolhoffen, and that the roth they were 
followed by 9ooo men of the Pruſſian 
forces, in order to oppoſe the French on 
that fide, The 13th, in the morning, the 
Duke was informed by Count Wratiſlau, 
that- Prince Louis of Baden was coming 
poſt to meet his Grace; upon which the 
Duke ſent Colonel Cadogan with a compli- 


ment to his Highneſs, whom he found at 


Eflingen, with Prince Lobcowitz, his ne- 
phew, and conducted them to Great 
Heppach. 


1 


| 
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Among other expreſſions of civility 
which paſled between: Prince Louis and 
the Duke of Marlborough, his Highneſs 
ſaid : © That his Grace was come to ſave 
« the Empire, and give him an opportu- 
ce nity to vindicate his honour, which he 
« was ſenſible was in ſome manner at the 
“ laft ſtake, in the opinion of ſome people.” 


To which his Grace is faid to have re- 
plied : 55 That he came to learn from him 


to do the Empire ſervice, for they muſt 
«© want judgment who did not know, that 
* the Prince of Baden had not only, when 
«© his health would permit him, preſerved 
© the Empire, but extended its conqueſts, 
„ as well as {ſecured his own.” Mutual 
compliments being over, a conference was 
held between the generals, wherein it was 
reſolved that the auxiliary troops in the 


neighbourhood ſhould join the army on the 


Danube for ſome days, and that Prince 
Louis and the Duke of Marlborough ſhould 
have each his day of command alternately, 
as long as they continued together, while 
Prince Eugene ſhould repair towards 
Philipſburg, to defend the paſſage on the 
Rhine, the lines of Stolhoffen, the country 
of Wirtemberg, or act otherwiſe accord- 
ing to the motions of the French. 

The next morning early, the horſe 
marched from Great Heppach; while his 
Grace ſtaid there to entertain Prince Louis 
and Prince Eugene at dinner ; after which 
the former returned to his army on the 
Dannbe, and Prince Eugene went poſt for 


Philipſburg, to command the army on the 


Rhine. In the evening the Duke joined 
the troops under his command in the camp 
at Eberſpatch, where the Prince of Heſſe, 
with Monſieur Bulau, and Baron Hom- 
peſch attended to give his Grace an ac- 
count that 'the troops were all in the 
neighbourhood, ready to march to their 
appointed rendezvous. The 16th the Duke 
marched with the horſe from Eberſpatch 
to Groſz Seinſſen; the other auxiliary 
troops marching at the ſame time in two 
bodies, under the command of the Prince 
of Heſſe and Monſieur Bulau, and encamped 
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at ſome diſtance from the Duke, but were 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that the whole 
might be able to join Prince Louis in one 
day's march, as Toon as he ſhould make 
a motion with his army towards his Grace, 

'The fame day the Duke had advice from 
Ulm, that the Elector of Bavaria marched 
the 15th with a conſiderable. detachment ; 
and a deſerter who came in the 18th, re- 
ported tliat ſome regiments of his forces 
were daily paſſing the Danube. This was 
confirmed by the Grand Marfhal to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg received from Uhn, 
that the reſt of the Elector's army had 
paſſed the Danube, and that he had put 
his heavy baggage into that city. "The 
20th the Duke of Marlborough had an ac- 
count from the Rhine, that ſix days be- 
fore, the Marechals de Villeroi and Tal- 
lard had a conference at Landau, but 'had 
not undertaken any thing as yet; and 
that the 2oth of June Prince Eugene was 
joined by the Pruſſian troops, which made 
up his army on the Rhine near 30, ooo 
men. The 21ſt of June, the Duke of 
Marlborough decamped with the horſe 
from Groſz Seinſſen, and in his march was 
joined by the auxiliary troops of Lunen- 
burg, Hanover, and Heſſe, 

The Elector of Bavaria judging rightly 
from the Duke's march, that he intended 
to attack Donawert, . a conſiderable 
detachment of his beſt troops to reinforce 
Count d' Arco, who was poſted at Schel- 


lenberg, a riſing ground near that place, 


on the north ſide, where he had already 
caſt up great intrenchments, and employ- 
ed ſome thouſands of pioneers for ſeveral 
days to perfect thoſe works which cover 
Donawert, on that point between the rivers 
Brentz and Danube ; but notwithſtanding 
that great advantage, the Duke of Marl- 
borough reſolved to drive the enemy from 
that important poſt. Accordingly the ne- 
ceſſary orders being given to the army, 
his Grace advanced the 2d of July at three 
in the morning, with a detachment of 
6000 foot, commanded by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Goor, and 30 ſquadrons of Engliſh 


DON 


and Dutch cavalry, beſides three batta- 


lions of Imperial grenadiers; the reſt of 


Donawert, till about noon, and it was 
three o'clock before the bridges were 
finiſhed, that they could get over with 
their artillery. 

The Duke having paſſed the ſame, at 


the head of the cavalry about five o'clock, 
rode up as near to the intrenchments as 
was neceſſary, and having reviewed them, 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the at- 
tack. In the meantime, the Englith and 


their batteries for about half an hour, 
that the action would be very hot. 


liſh and Dutch foot, ſupported by the horſe 
and dragoons, commanded by Lieutenant- 
General Goor and Brigadier Ferguſon, be- 
gan the attack with unparalleled valour 


defence, that having the greateſt part of 


were twice repulſed; but after an en- 
gagement of near an hour and a half, the 


the Imperial cavalry broke into the intrench- 
ments, and the Engliſh and Dutch break- 
ing in about the ſame time, the Confede- 
rates made a terrible laughter of the ene- 
my, purſuing them to the very Danube, 
where a great part of them followed the 
example of Count d' Arco, and other ge- 
neral officers, who ſaved themſelves by 


[ſwimming over that river. They took 


16 pieces of the enemy's cannon, with all 
their ammunition, tents, and baggage, and 
13 colours, beſides Count d' Arco's plate, 


which was diſtributed among the victo- 
rious ſoldiers. 


All! 


< 


the' army under Prince Louis following 
with all poilible diligence ; but the way 
being very bad and long, the detachment 
led by his Grace could not come to the 
river Werntz (or Wernitz) which runs by 


Dutch artillery began to thunder againſt 
the enemy, who anſwered it briſkly from 


and made it judged by their diſpoſitions 


- Theſe preparations being over, the Eng- 


and intrepidity before the Imperialiſts 
came up, and met with ſuch a vigorous 


the enemy's forces to deal with, they 


Imperialiſts being by that time come up, 


with a canſiderable quantity of rich booty, 
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All the Confederate troops that engaged 


behaved themſelves with a great deal of 
bravery and reſolution, and the horſe and 


dragoons fhared the glory of the day with 


the infantry; but the firſt attack begun 
with a battalion of the Engliſh foot guards, 


who ſuffered more than any others. It is 
to be recorded to the immortal glory of 


the Lord Mordaunt, only ſon to the Earl 


of Peterborough, that of a detachment of 
50 grenadiers of Englifh guards, which he 


led on to the attack, he eſcaped unhurt, 


with only 10 of his men. The forces of 
the enemy conſiſted of two battalions of 
the Elector's life guards, one of grena- 
diers, 13 other Bavarian battalions, five 
French, four regiments of cuiraſſiers of 
800 men each, and three ſquadrons of dra- 
goons, making in all about 18,000 (ſome 
accounts make them 32,000) men, all 
choice troops commanded by Count d*Arco, 
Field- Marſhal of the Elector of Bavaria's 
forces, Lieutenant-General Lutzemburg, 
and Count Maſſey, generals of battalia, 
beſides two French Lieutenant-Generals. 
The Duke of Marlborough gained great 
honour in this action, giving his orders 
with the greateſt preſence of mind ima- 
ginable, and expoling his perſon to the 
greateſt danger. Nor was Prince Louis 
of Baden wanting in performing the part 
of a brave and great general. The loſs 
of the enemy in killed, wounded, prifoners, 
and deſerted, was computed at-5000 (ſome 
accounts ſay 6000) men; nor was that of 
the Confederates much leſs, which, how- 
ever, was abundantly made up by gaining 
ſo complete a victory, as gave them a free 
entrance into the Duke of Bavaria's coun- 
try, and forced that Elector to retire un- 
der the cannon of Augſburg. Prince of 
Baden, General Thungen, the Hercditary 
Prince of Heſſc-Caſſel, Prince Alexander 
of Wirtemberg, the Prince of Saxony, 
Count Horn, Lieutenant-General, the Ma- 


jor-Generals Wood and Palland, and Bri- 


gadicr Bedmar were lightly wounded : 
Lieutenant-General Goor, the Prince of 


l 


6. 


| 
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Homburg, the Prince of Bevern, the 
Counts Van Erbach and Schulemburg, and 
Major-General Bienheim were killed, and 
Count Stirum died not many days after of 


his wounds. 
The next day the Bavarian garriſon 


and the regiments of Orkney and Ingoldſby, ¶ quitted Donawert upon the approach of 


the Confederates, and broke down the 
bridges ;' but had'not time to deſtroy their 
ammunition and proviſions as they had in- 
tended, 

The Elector of Bavaria no ſooner heard 
of the defeat of his troops, than he re- 
paſſed the Danube with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation, and marched towards the Lech. 

The neglect of the officer who com- 
manded in Donawert, made this conqueſt 
the more caſy; for he might have put the 
three battalions which were in that place, 
in the covered way that joined the left of 
the intrenchment; and as the Allies made 
their firſt{ attack on that ſide, he might 
have galled them terribly from that poſt. 
French writers lay a great ſtreſs upon this 
neglect as the occaſion of their misfortune ; 
and Connt d'Arco, the Bavarian General, 
in his letter to the Elector, attributes it 
ſolely thereto. 

During the whole time of the action, 
the Confederates ſtood to their arms, in a 
readineſs either to affiſt the aſſailants if 
occaſion required, or to oppoſe the Bava- 
rian army if they attempted any thing 
againſt the camp in the meantime ; and 
the whole army, excepting thoſe troops 
that had been employed in the attack, 
reſted on their arms all night. 

DOUAY, $SIEGE or. A large and well 
fortified city of French Flanders, with a 
fort on the river Scarpe, about 20 miles 
ſouth from Liſle. The French became 
maſters of this place in the year 1667, and 
* ſo till 1710, when it was taken 

the Allies, under the command of the 
. of Marlborough. The garriſon con- 
ſiſted of almoſt Booo men, commanded by 
the Marquis of Albergotti. Prince Eu- 
gene and the Duke of Marlborough ſet out 
from the Hague on the 15th of March, 17 10, 
D d d 2 far 
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for Tournay, in order to aſſemble the 
forces which were then quartered on the 
Maeſe, in Flanders and Brabant. On the 
20th of April they ſuddenly advanced to 


- Pont and Vendin, in order to attack the 


lines upon which the French had been at 


work all winter, hoping by theſe to cover 


Douay, and other frontier towns, which 
were threatened by the Confederates. 
The troops left for the defence of theſe 
lines retired without oppoſition. The Al- 
lies having laid bridges over the Scarpe, 
the Duke of Marlborough with his divi- 
ſion paſſed that river, and encamped at 


Vitry. Prince Eugene remained on the 


other ſide. 'Thus they inveſted Douay, 
the enemy retiring towards Cambray. Ma- 
rechal Villars ſtill commanded in the French 
army, which was extremely numerous 
and well appointed, conſidering the diſtreſs 
of that kingdom. Indeed the number was 
augmented by this diſtreſs, for many thou- 
ſands faved themſelves from dying of 
hunger, by carrying arms in the ſervice. 
On the 5th day of May, the trenches 
were opencd againſt Douay, at two attacks 
on the north ſide of the Scarpe, between 
the gates of Ocre and Eſquerchien, the 
reſt of the place being covered by inun- 
dations. Four battalions and 3000 work- 
men were commanded for each attack, 
and the work was begun in ſo good order, 
and carried on with ſo good ſucceſs, that 
the men were covered before they were 
perceived from the town, which was about 
three o'clock in the morning, and all the 
fire then made had no other effect than 
wounding a ſerjeant and two private men, 
The day before, the rector of the Engliſh 
college of Dovay, having obtained leave 
of the Duke of Marlborough to retire to 
Liſle during the ſiege, was conducted 
thither, with his ſtudents to the number 


of ſixty. | | 
The French having ſent a party of 100 


horſe from Bethune, to get intelligence of 


the army of the Allies, one of their parties 
which was patrolling in the plains of Lens, 
met them, and having at the firſt diſcharge 
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killed 15 of them, the reſt were taken 
priſoners, with eight officers, among whom 
were two captains. | 

The ſiege was carried on in the ordi- 
nary methods till the 7th of May, when, 
about ten at night, the beſieged to the 


number of 1000 foot, moltly grenadiers, 


and 200 dragoons, made a vigorous ally, 
under the command of the Duke of Mor- 
temar, a brigadier, againſt the left attack, 
commanded by the Prince of Naſſau, put 
the workmen at firſt into great diſorder, 
and levelled ſome places of the parallel. 
Colonel Sutton's regiment, which was the 
firſt that ſupported the workmen, ſuffered 


very much (according to French acconnts 


was quite cut to pieces) ; but Major-Ge- 
eral Mackartney, with the other regi- 
ments in the trenches, coming up to their 
relief, the enemy were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs, and purſued to their 
counterſcarp. The action was very hot, 
inſomuch that the Allies had above 300 


men either killed or wounded (French 


accounts ſay above 400 killed); and among 


the latter Lieutenant-Colonel Gledhill of 


Sutton's regiment, who being taken pri- 
ſoner and carried into the town, was very 
civilly uſed by the Governor. The lots 


of the enemy was however far greater. 


The damage made in the parallel was re- 
paired the ſame night. 

The 8th, at break of day, a ſmall bat- 
tery of eight pieces of cannon and four 
mortars, being ready of Prince Anhall's 
attack, began to play with great fury 
againſt a little black ſconce in the moraſs, 
on the ſouth of the town, and ſoon dif- 
mantled it, which proved a good piece of 
ſervice.; for before, the enemy had from 
hence very much flanked the right of the 
approaches on that ſide. The ſame night 
the beſieged made a ſmall ſally on that fide, 
but were repulſed with loſs. The large 
train of artillery for the uſe of the ſiege, 
came the ↄth to the camp. The ſame day 
ſeveral hundred waggons, belonging to 
the army, were {ent to Tournay, to bring 


ammunition from thence, The 11th, a 


battery 
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battery was completed at each attack for 


twenty-four picces of caunon and cight 


mortars, 


The approaches were carr ied on with 
ſuch great application and ſucceſs, that 
on the 12th, the beſiegers advanced to the 
firſt ditch, which the enemy had made 
{ince the taking of Tournay. 

All this while the enemy's troops began 
to aſſemble in different bodies near Be- 
thune, Bapaume, Arras, Cambray, Lan- 
drecy, and behind the river Somme; and 
the Marechal de Villars, whom the F: rench 
court had appointed to command their 
forces in the Netherlands, and who re- 
ceived at Paris the news of the - trenches 
being opened before Douay, being arrived 
at Peronne, on the 14th of May, a re- 
port was ſpread that he deſigned to paſs 


the Schelde between Bouchain and Denain, 


in order to advance towards the Confede- 
rates by the plain of Oſtrevant, between 


the Schelde and the Lower Scarpe. Prince 


Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough 
went hereupon, the 15th in the morning, 
to view the poſt of Arleux, as alſo to ſur- 
vey the ground between that place and 


the Lower Scarpe, and give directions 


for the making a field of battle on theplain 
towards Valenciennes, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould attempt to ſuccour Douay on that 
ſide. 

The 14th, about ſix in the morning, 
the batteries of the befiegers on both at- 
tacks being completed, and mounted with 
88 pieces of cannon, and 32 mortars and 
howitzers, they began to play with great 
fury on the enemy's out-works; but 
chiefly on the Prince of Anhalt's ſide, the 
ground on the other ſide being ſo boggy, 


that they could not carry on the ſiege 


in that place with ſo much regularity 
and vigour. 
On the 17th of May, in the morning, 


the beſieged in Douay made another ſally, 


with nine companies of grenadiers, towards 
the left of the left attack; but Colonel 
Preſton, who commanded there, gave 


them ſo warm a reception, that upon the they held a grand council of war, in which 
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firſt firing of his men, the enemy retired 
in great confuſion, and left above 100 men 
priſoners. 

The 19th, upon advice that the French 
forces were in motion, Count de Feltz, 
General of the Imperial horſe, and Lieu 
tenant-General Cadogan, were detached 
with 400 horſe towards Arras, as well to 
view the poſt and ground about that place, 
as to get intelligence of the enemy; and 
being returned- the 2oth, reported that 
they had ſeen about 20 French ſquadrons 
drawn out under the cannon of Arras, and 
were informed, that all the infantry in 
that place marched that morning towards 
Dourlens, in their route to Peronne. The 
21ſt, at night, the beſieged made another 
ſally on the left, wherein ſeveral men 
were killed on both ſides. 

The 22d, at night, the beſiegers on 
Prince Anhalt's ſide, attacked and took a 
little horn- work, in the front of their ap- 
proaches, with little loſs. 

Not withſtanding their diſappointment, 
the enemy made a fourth attempt on the 
trenches, the 23d at night; but the be- 
ſiegers, who had notice of it, having killed 
about twenty of their men upon the firſt 
diſcharge, the reſt retired with precipi- 
tation. | 

The ſame day M. de Villars advanced 
with a large body of horſe towards the 
front of the Confederate army, to take a 
view of it; but the piquet being or- 
dered out, they retired at their approach. 

Three days after, the Earl of Stair was 
inveſtcd by the Duke of Marlborough, 


' with the moſt noble order of the "Thiſtle, 


by virtue of a ſpecial commiſſion from her 
Britannic Majeſty to his Grace for that 
purpole. 

The Marechal de Villars had ſet ont 
the 19th of May from Peronne, accom- 
| panied by the Pretender, and the Duke de 
Bourbon; he arrived the ſame day at 
Cambray, where having met the Mare- 
chals de Berwick, Beſon, and Monteſquien, 
and the Bavarian Marechal, Count d' Arco, 
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DOU 


it was reſolved to aſſemble the French ar- 


my immediately, in order to attempt the 
relief of Douay. Accordingly the Mare- 
chal de Villars ſent expreſſes to the rein- 
forcements, which were ccmmanded to 
join him from the Upper Rhine, to march 
with the utmoſt diligence; and having 


drawn all his troops together, paſſed the 


Schelde the 22d, and encamped with his 
right near Bouchain, and his left at Ribe- 
court. According to the Marquis de 
Quincy's account, the French army then 
conſiſted of 153 battalions, and 262 ſqua- 
drons, of which he e the order of 
battle. 

Prince opens and the Duke of Marl- 
borough having got intelligence of this 
motion of the enemy's, found it neceſſary 
to make a new diſpoſition of their forces, 
except of 30 battalions which they left at 
the ſiege, and 12 ſquadrons at Pont a Rache. 
* Accordingly on the 24th, all the cavalry 
of the Duke's army marched over the 
Scarpe, and took their former camp ncar 
Gouleſſin, (or Goulexiin), and the next 
day the infantry moved the ſame way, en- 
camped with the right over-againit the 
Vitry, and the left near Arleux. Prince 
Eugene made a motion with his army at 
the ſame time, and placed his right at Iſe 
les Eſquerchien. 


fields of battle already marked out; 
roads were made for the armies to march 
in four columns, either way, according to 
the next motions which the enemy might 
make; and as the Scarpe ſeparated the 
two armies, bridges, at proper diſtances, 
were laid over that river in ſeveral places 
for the more eaſy communication of the 
troops. 

This diſpoſition being made, a met 
of war was held, in which it was con- 
cluded, that in caſe of a battle, Prince 
Eugene ſhould command the right, con- 
ſiſting of Imperial troops, the Duke of 
Marlborough the left, with the Engliſh, 
and Count” Tilly the center, with the 
troops in the pay of Holland. 


In this fituation they 


could repair immediately to either of the 
and 


having the hills before them. 


DOU 


That morning, likewiſe, by break of 
day, the beſiegers ſtormed and took the 
grand countericarp, on the Prince of An- 
balt's fide, and began their bridges over 
the ditch, to the main breach of the wall 


| of the town; and at night the beſieged 


again made a lally, but were repulſed with 
loſs. 

The ſame day likewiſe, upon advice 
that the enemy were in motion, the whole 
army was ordered to be in readineſs to 
march. The 26th, upon intelligence that 
the enemy extended their line near to 
Arras, their left wing being within a 


| league of that place, and their right at 


Oily, the Confederate generals juſtly con- 
cluded that they found it impracticable to 
attack them on the ſide of Arleux, and 
that therefore, their deſign was to march 
into the plain of Lens, and try what they 
could do on that ſide. The 28th, the 
French marched accordingly to Blangis, 
Arras, and Mount St. Eloy. Prince Eu- 
gene hereupon extended the right of his 
army to Henin Lietard; and the Duke of 
Marlborough repaſſed the Scarpe with the 
right wing of his army, encamping very 
near the left of the Prince of Savoy, and 
taking his quarters at Eſquerchien. This 


motion brought the two armies very 


near the ſtrong camp, marked out from 
Vitry to Montigny, beyond Henin Lie- 
tard, having the village of Bois Bernard in 
front, and that of Beaumont in the rear; 
and for the greater ſecurity of it, ſeveral 
redoubts were erected, and cannon drawn 
from the lines of cirenmvallation to be 
placed on the batteries. 

"The French army paſſed the Scarpe the 
28th and 29th, over eight bridges, be- 


tween Althies and the Abby d'Avedes, and 


encamped wirh the right at Roquelincourt, 
near Arras, and their. left at St. Eloy, 
As ſcon as 
they had paſſed the Scarpe, the Marechal 
de Villars cauſed powder and ball to be 
diſtributed to his troops, with bread for 
four days. Upon this the Dutch infantry, 


which had been left between Vitry-and 
Arleux, 
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Arleux, on the other ſide of the Scarpe, 
under the command of Count Tilly, was 
ordered on the zoth in the morning, to 
join the Duke of Marlborough's army, 


which by this time was reinforced by the 


Pruſſians, Palatines, and Heſſians, and ſe- 
veral detachments that were recalled. 
Upon intelligence that the Marechal de 
Villars, who had poſitive orders from court 
to fight, having harrangued the ſeveral 
brigades of his army, and repreſented to 
his men, that things were now come to 
fuch a paſs, that they muſt either vanquiſh 
or die; and that for their greater encou- 
ragement, he had ordered the chaplains of 
his army to give a general abſolution to the 
troops. 
had great reaſon to believe they ſhould be 
attacked; and the expectation of a ſudden 
engagement greatly increaſed, when that 


morning, about eight o'clock, the French 


army decamped from Roquelincourt and 
St. Eloy, marching in twelve columns, in 
order of battle, between Freſne and Lens, 
and one of their colums advanced to Be- 
tricourt, with all their generals, to view 
the ſituation of the Allies. The Mare- 
chals de Villars and de Monteſquieu were 


in the center of the French army, the 


M rechal de Berwick in the right, and 
the Marechal de Arco in the left; and in 
this manner they encamped, with their 
right to Tanpoux, and their left to Noy- 
elles, almoſt within cannon-fhot of the 
Confederate intrenchments. 


The Confederate generals repaired, upon 


their approach, to their reſpective poſts, 
and all neceſſary difpoſitions were made to 
receive the enemy. 'The cannon was 
placed on the avennes leading to their 
camp; and the Prince of Naſſau, with 20 
battalions from the ſiege, and 11 others 
from the intrenchments between Dechy 
and Fierin, joined the grand army: but 
Marechal de Villars did not think his ſupe- 
riority of above 10,000 men in number, 
ſufficient to ballance the advantage of the 
ground on the ſide of the Confederates. 
He therefore, aftcr having continued for 
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Upon theſe advices, the Allies. 
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ſome time at Betricourt, within muſquet- 
ſhot of the Confederate camp, marched 
back, and joined the center of his army 
between Lens and Freſne, his right ex- 
tending, as we have ſaid above, towards 
Tanpoux, and his left towards :Noyelles, 
not half a league from the Confederates. 
He made a motion ſoon after towards his 
left, and encamped betwecn Noyelles ſous 
Lens, and the heights of St. Laurens. 
Here he held a council of war, with the 
reſt of the generals, in which it was found 
not adviſable to attack the Allies, where- 
apon their army marched, the 4th of June, 
towards Arras, where they had left their 
baggage, and encamped again at the diſ- 
tance of about a league from the Confede- 
rate army. Tha Marechal de Villars ex- 
pected the Allies would have detached 
ſome troops out of their intrenchments to 
fall upon his rear, and had taken meaſures 
accordingly ; but as their only view now 
was the taking of Douay, they had no 
thought of employing their army other- 
wiſe than on the defenſive. | 

From all theſe motions, the Confederate 
generals judged, that M. de Villars had 
no other deſign but to keep them in con- 
tinual alarm, and thereby to retard the 
ſiege; they therefore thought fit to ſend 
back the troops which they had drawn 
from the ſiege; and thoſe under General 
Fagel returned into the lines on the other 
{le of the Scarpe. To prevent, how- 
ever, any ſurpriſe from the enemy, orders 
were given to join the ſeveral redoubts, 
made before the front of the camp, by an 
intrenchment from Montigny, at the ex- 
tremity of the right of Prince Eugene's 
army, to Vitry on the Scarpe. Count 
Vehlen, General of the Palatines, was 
ſent, on the other hand, with a detach- 
ment of 8 battalions, and 10 ſquadrons, to 
{ecure the poft of Pont à Vendin, to hinder 
the enemy from ſending any parties into 
the Chatelenie of Lifle. 

'The communication with that city and 


| Tournay being thus ſecured, the ſiege of 


Douay, which by all theſe motions had 
been 
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been retarded, was carried on with all 


poſſible application and vigour, notwith- 
{tanding all the obſtacles the Allies met 
with in their approaches, both from the 
difſiculties of the ground, and the reſo- 
lute defence of the garriſon. On the 29th 
of May, the belieged made another ſally 
on the right attack, and penetrated into 
the trenches; but after a bloody conflict, 
they were repulſed with the loſs of about 
100 men, and 25 officers. They ſent to 
deſire a ceſſation of arms for burying the 


dead ; but upon a ſuſpicion that their chief 


delign was to make nle of that interval to 
perfect ſome works, their demand was 
denied. The goth, a party of the garriſon 


of fort Scarpe made a ſally, and advanced 


towards Pont a Rache, with a deſign to 
intercept the bread waggons of the Allies ; 


but Colonel Caldwell, who ola det 


there, with 300 dragoons, vigorouſly re- 
pulſed them, though in the purſuit he had 
the misfortune to be wounded in one of 


his arms. On the laſt day of May, the 


garriſon of the. town made another vigo- 
rous fally, burnt the villages of Derchy, 
Sains, Nazieres, Fierin, and Pont à Rache, 
and having taken part of the equipage of 
General Fagel, which he had left at Der- 
chy, returned into the town with it, and 
a great number of cattle. 

The beſieged continned to defend their 
outworks with the ntmoſtobſtinacy, making 
frequent ſallies, and ſpringing a great 
number of mines; notwithſtanding all 
which, on the 5th of June, the Confede- 
rates made two lodgements on the glacis of 
the counterſcarp at the right attack, as 
alſo lodgements on the right, and on the 
left of the left attack of the counterſcarp 
of the ravelin, and fired with great fury 
from the batteries of cannon and mortars, 
to drive the enemy from their traverſes. 
The 1oth, in the morning, the Allies 
fired five pieces of cannon into the covered 
way, and continued the ſaps, which went 
on but ſlowly, by reaſon of the very great 
fire the enemy made continually. Never- 
theleſs, in the night between the 14th 
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l and 1 5th, the beſiegers perfected a lodge- 
ment on the covered way at the right at- 


tack, and repaired the damages their works 
had received at the left by the prodigious 
number of bombs which were thrown into 
them. The 16th, at four in the morning, 
the beſiegers began to fire from a battery 


of ſeven pieces of cannon againſt the rave- 
lins, and made a line of communication on 


the left attack. The ſame night they 
likewiſe ſprung two mines at the right at- 
tack with ſo much ſucceſs, that the enemy 
abandoned all their places at arms, and the 
beſiegers made good their lodgements at 
both attacks. 

The 17th, they ſtormed and took, with 
very little loſs, a high ravelin, which had 
very much obſtructed their proceedings for 
the main breach. This done, they brought 
{ſeveral pieces of cannon upon their. batte- 
ries, and fired with ſo good effect, that 
the breaches in the ravelins were judged 
wide enough for a ſtorm. 

The Duke of Marlborough ſolpeding 
that the French would attempt to ſieze 


the poſt of Bioche on the Scarpe, about 


half a league from Vitry, went thither in 
perſon, the 2d of June, with Count Tilly, 
and reinforced the troops poſted there 
with 80 men. He at the ſame time gave 


poſitive orders to the commanding officer 


to defend himſelf to the. laſt extremity, 
and aſſured him that he would be ſup- 
ported in time; notwithſtanding which, 
whether out of cowardice or treachery, 


the very ſame night, about nine, he ſur- 
rendered upon the approach of the enemy; 


and 2 captains, 2lientenants, and 2 enſigns, 
with 150 men, were taken priſoners. 
However, the French foreſeeing that they 
ſhould not be able to maintain that poſt, 
quitted it the next morning early, after 
having done ſome damage to the ſluice, 
which the Allies, upon taking poſſeſſion 
of it again, ſoon repaired. 

The ſame morning the generals of the 
French army came, with about 200 officers, 
to view the inundation of the Allies on the 
other ide of the Scarpe, between that 
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river and Bouchain ; and the Hereditary 
Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel happening to be 
there, the Marechal de Villars ſent to 
know whether he would give him leave 
to {alute him. "The Prince having given 
his conſent, advanced with ſome officers to 
meet the Marechal, and told him he was 
very glad of the opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with him. They exchanged ſeve- 
ral compliments, and Monſieur de Villars 
preſented to his Highneſs the Marechals 
d' Arco, and de Monteſquieu, 
the Duke of Bourbon, and the preten et 
At preſenting the latter, he {aid to the Prince, 
„ This is the Chevalier de St. George;“ 
adding with a ſmile, © You know, Sir, 
« well enough who he is.” Monſieur de 
Villars obſerving that ſix ſquadrons were 
drawn up pretty near, aſked his Highneſs 
why thoſe horſe were there, and being 
anſwered that it was out of reſpe&t and 
civility to him, he replied that he was 


very well acquainted with thoſe troops, 


and their gallantry. He invited his High- 
nels to come to his camp, and honour him 
with his company at dinner, adding, that 
he would command his army to their arms, 
and entertain him with a fight of it; but 
the Prince anſwered, he could not accept 
of his compliment at preſent, but that it 
might happen on another opportunity, 


| concluding, „% That it only depended on 


„ the King of France ſhortly to procure 
« the ſame.” They thereupon parted with 
mutual civilities, the Prince returning to 
his poſt, and the French to their camp. 
The Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene were by this time, indeed, pretty 
{ecure, that the French would not ven- 
ture to attack them in their advantageous 
poſt ; but they had reaſon to believe that 
they intended to continue in their camp 
between Montauban and Noyelles ſous 
Lens, if it were but to keep the Confede- 


rates in conſtant alarm; eſpecially as they 


had caſt up intrenchments to cover their 
left. However, having {ſuffered very much 
there for want of water, they made a 


motion, on the 4th of June, about a league 


4 
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backwards, encamping with their right at 
Pampoux, and their left at Mount Vimin, 
where they conſumed all the forage in the 
neighbourhood of Arras. 

The garriſon of Douay continuing ts 
defend their outworks with all poflible 
obſtinacy, Prince Eugene, not to be an 
idle ſpectator of the ſiege, formed tlie 
project of ſurpriſing Ypres. He conſidered 
that the enemy when they aſſembled their 
army, had ſtrengthened it by troops taken 
from their frontier towns, and that there- 


by having left very ſmall garriſons in thoſe 


places, the deſign might be very feaſible. A 
detachment was ſent from the army for that 
purpoſe, under pretence of reinforcing the 
poſts of Warneton and Commines, and 
ſtrengthening the garriſons of Liſle and 
Menin; and the troops appointed to put 
the project in execution marched from 
thoſe places the ninth of June at night. 
About two in the morning, the advanced 
party, which was to have ſecured the 
gate, had it opened to them as was con- 
certed; but they found the enemy within 
ſo ready to receive them, that they thought 
it beſt to retire, and the whole detach- 


ment returned to their former poſts. The 


12th, the Duke of Marlborough reviewed 
the Britiſh horſe and dragoons, which ap- 
peared complete, and in excellent good 
condition. 

By the 16th of June the Confederate 
troops before, Douay had lodged on the 
covered way, as both attacks had obliged 
the enemy to quit all their places & armes, 
and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
{torming the ravelin ; upon which the be- 
ſieged made ſeveral ſignals of diſtreſs. The 
Marechal de Villars having intelligence 
thereof, again gave out that he was re- 
ſolved to attack the Confederates, in or- 
der to relieve Douay; and to give this 
pretence the better ſhew, repaſſed the 
Scarpe, near Arras, on the 17th, and re- 
turned to the camp he was in the 28th of 
May, with his left towards Arras, and 
his right to Offy, near Arleux, This re- 
port appeared very improbable, rot only 
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becauſe the Marechal de Berwick had 
ſuddenly left the army to repair to Dauphi- 


ny, but allo becauſe the Marechal de Vil-. 


lars had detached ſcveral battalions to re- 
inforce the garriſons of thoſe places which 
would be moſt expoſed to the attempts of 
the Confederates after the reduction of 
Douay. However, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, according to his accuſtomed vigi- 
Jance to be ready in all events, cauſed his 
horſe to decamp the ſame evening; and 
having paſſed the Scarpe at Vitry, took 
poſſeſſion of the camp they had been in 
before between Vitry and Arleux ; they 
were followed the next morning by the 
infantry, bat Prince Engene remained on 
the other {ide of the Scarpe to guard the 
intrenchments, in a readineſs nevertheleſs 


to join the Duke upon the firſt motion of 


the enemy. 
All things being i in readineſs the 19th to 


ſtorm the two ravelins at the left attack, 


the troops commanded for that ſervice 


performed it with a great deal of bravery, 


but met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that 


a great many were killed on both ſides. 
At laſt the beſiegers took poſt on the rave- 
lin of earth above the breach on the ram- 


part; but at the other ravelin, which was 


of {tone work, they could not lodge them- 
{elves farther than the top of the breach, 
and the ſappers found it very difficult to 
work there, by reaſon of ſeveral wool- 
packs that were burning, being {et on 
fire by the ſpringing of {ix mines, viz. three 
{mall ones, two large ones, and one at the 
xavelin on the right, by which many of 


the Confederates were blown up. 


The 22d at night, a detachment of the 
beſiegers, ſupported by another of the 
grand army, opened the trenches before 
fort Scarpe. The ſame evening the be- 
ſieged ſprung two mines at the {tone rave- 


lin on the left, which proved of advantage 


to the beſiegers, becauſe it gave them an 
opportunity to make a good lodgement 
there, which they perfected the next night. 

The beſiegers continued enlarging their 
lodgements, carrying on the ſaps, and lay- 


| 


the trenches. 
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| ing bridges till the 24th of June, about 


three o'clock in the morning, when all the 
diſpciitions for attacking the two ravelins, 
at the right attack, being made the night 
before, the Prince of Anhalt cauſed the 
{ame to be ſtormed. This attack proved 
leſs bloody and more ſucceſsful than the 
former ; for, after a {mall reſiſtance, the 
Allies lodged themſelves on thoſe ravelins, 
and in the night began to fill up the capital 
ditch, and to make galleries over it. 
Things being thus brought to the laſt 
extremity, on the 25th of June, at two 
o' clock in the afternoon, the garriſon of 
Douay beat a parley, offering to capitulate 
for the town only, without including fort 
Scarpe; but this being refuſed, they ſent 
hoſtages to both attacks, viz. M.de Vallory, 
Major-General, with a colonel, and a licu- 
tenant-colonel to the Prince of Anhalt, 
who ſent into the town Major-General du 
Trouſel, Colonel Bevere, and Lientcnant- 
Colonel Morewitz, They ſent at the ſame 
time to the Prince of Naſlau, at the other 
attack the Sieur Brandelet, Major-General, 
a colonel, and a lieutenant-colonel ; and 
his Highneſs ſent into the town Major- 
General Waſſenaer, a colonel, and a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the troops that were in 
The French hoſtages were 
conducted to the quarters of the Duke of 
Marlborough, where they were again told, 
that no capitulation would be granted to 
the town without including fort Scarpe ; 
whereupon they wrote to M. Albergotti, 
and in the meantime orders were given 
to the troops in the trenches to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to renew the hoſtilities 
upon the firſt order: but the 26th in the 
morning, M. Albergotti ſignified that he 
was willing to ſurrender that fort at the 
ſame time with the town, but that the 
ſame not being attacked, he pretended to 
remove all the proviſions and ammunition 
that were in the ſame. This pretenſion 
occaſioned a conference in the quarters of 


Prince Eugene of Savoy, and at laſt. the 
| capitulation for the town and fort Scarpe 
were agreed upon the fame . and ſigned 
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the next morning by the Princes of Savoy 
and Marlborough, and the field-deput ies 
of the States, on one part, and M. Alber- 
gotti, on the other. 

The garriſon was reduced to 4527 men, 
and the Allies loſt at leaſt 8000 men. 

The Allies kept poſſeſſion of this place 
-till the year 1712, when the Duke of 
Marlborough bcing withdrawn from the 
{ervice, the French retook it. 

DOVER, TAKEN IN 1066. After the 
battle of Haſtings, this was the firſt place 
attempted by William, Duke of Norman- 
dy, who marched directly to it. It was 
naturally very ſtrong, and had been ren- 
dered {till more ſo by a great number of 
Engliſh officers and ſoldiers that fled there 
after the battle ; notwithſtanding which 
the Conqueror attacked it, knowing its im- 
portance, and the inhabitants in their con- 
{ternation ſurrendered it, when the works 
round the town were made more capable 
of reſiſting any attempts. In 1067 the 
Earl of Boulogne made an attempt to ſur- 
priſe this caſtle, when the garriſon ſallied 
out, drove molt of his men down preci- 
pices, and obliged him to retire with pre- 
cipitation, During the reign of Edward I. 
it was {urpriſed and burnt by the French, 
under the command of Matthew Montmo- 
renci and John de Harcourt; and the 
forces of Louis of France beſieged it in 
vain (owing to the valour of Hubert de 
Burgh) during the time he was ſupported 
in England by the diſaffected barons to 
wreſt the crown from King John. 
DOVER, ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 1552. 
The Dutch taking umbrage at the Navi- 
gation Act paſſed by Oliver Cromwel, as 
it prohibited all goods being brought to 
England but ſuch as ſhould be the growth 
and manufacture of that country to which 
the ſhips belonged ; and as IIolland pro- 


duces very little, it was evident the Pro- 
tector meant to check their career of en- 
groſſing the greateſt part of the commerce 
of Europe, as well as to. puniſh them for 
their aſſiſtance to the Honſe of Stuart. 
Therefore they were the more inclinable 
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to try their fortune by a war, to ſee if 
they could obtain by arms what they had 


little hopes of doing by treaty. They 
could not, however, with any degree of 
plauſibility proceed to hoſtilities upon this 
account, therefore they choſe rather to be- 
gin by refuſing to ſtrike the flag, imagining 
thereby it would appear more plauſible to 
reſiſt a tyranny (as they called it), and 
which other nations were equally con- 
cerned to oppoſe. While the States were 
amuſing parliament with a treaty, they 
ſent Admiral Tromp to ſea with 42 fail 
of the line. This Admiral falling in with 
Admiral Blake off Dover on the 29th of 
May, with 26 fail of the line, refuſed to 
{trike his flag, and on receiving a ſhot 
from that officer, returned a broadſide, 
and hoiſted a ſignal for a general engage- 
ment, which laſted from four in the after- 
noon till night, when they ſeparated after 
much blood being ſhed on both ſides. The 
Dutch thus diſengaged, fied to their own 
coaſts, with the lols of two ſhips, one 
taken and the other ſunk. The greateſt 
damage ſuſtained by the Englith was in 
Blake's own ſhip, the James of 80 guns, 
having loſt her mainmaſt and ſeveral men, 
and was very much ſhattered in her hull; 
which was owing to his ſingling himſelf 
from the reſt of the fleet (as ſoon as he 
ſaw it was Tromp's intent to fight) in or- 
der to treat with that Admiral about the 
point of honour, and to prevent a national 
quarrel, by which means he had to con- 
tend with ſeveral ſhips for ſome time alone. 

DOWNS, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 1652. 
The Dutch having ſuffered very great 
loſſes this year, which to prevent in fu- 
ture, they ſent Tromp with 70 fail of the 


line to convoy a fleet of 300 ſail as far as 


the Lizard. It being as ate i in the year 
as November, Blake, who was ſtationed in 
the Downs, had diſperſed his fleet except 
40 fail, to convoy the trade from different 
places, which Tromp being informed of 
as he paſſed by with the convoy, reſolved 
to attack him, and accordingly made ſail 
with his whole fleet towards the Downs. 
7G ESY Blake 
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Blake ſeeing the Dutch Admiral's inten- 
tions, called a council of war, wherein it 
was reſolved to give battle, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperiority of the enemy. On the 
29th of November about noon, ſeven of 
the van of Blake's fleet began the conflict 
with nine Dutch ſhips, which drew on a 
general engagement about 3 o'clock, and 
which laſted with great fury on both 
ſides till dark. Blake in the Triumph, 
with his ſeconds the Victory and Van- 
guard, were long engaged with a great 
number of the enemy, and were near being 
deſtroyed by ſuch a ſuperiority. But be- 
ing relicved, the fight continued as furious 
as at firſt, and as doubtful as if the fleets 
had been equal for ſome time. Numbers 
at length prevailing, they took the Garland 
and Bonaventure, and ſunk three others. 

Akſon and Battin, the captains of the 
two ſhips that were taken, had formed the 
deſign of boarding and taking Van Tromp. 
The former part of their project they 
performed with great intrepidity, but 
ſucceſs did not attend them in the latter. 
They found him ſo well ſeconded by Ad- 
miral Evertzen and others, that after 
having killed his ſecretary and purſer by 
his ſide, and made great havock among his 
men, they found themſelves not powerful 
enough to complete their deſign, and hav- 
ing loſt the greateſt part of their men, the 
former was taken by Tromp, and the latter 

Evertzen, 

Blake ſeeing the danger of the Garland 
and Bonaventure, attempted to relieve 
them ; but being attacked and boarded by 
feveral of the enemy's largeſt ſhips, found 
work enough to defend himſelf. However, 
having beat off thoſe that boarded him 
ſeveral times, he found means to join his 
fleet, and ſeeing no proſpect of advantage 
in renewing tHKe fight, and thinking he 
had ſaved the nation's honour by maintain- 
ing ſuch an unequal combat, retired to the 
river. 

The Dutch purchaſed this victory at a 
dear rate, one of their flag ſhips being 


blown up, and the other two greatly 
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damaged, beſides the loſs of a vaſt number 
of men; however, Van Tromp was ſo 
elated with his victory as to place a broom 


at his main-top-gallant-maſt head, as a ſig- 
nal to ſweep the Channel of the Engliſli 


duration, for in his return to Holland 
Blake defeated him in the Channel. See 
DUNG ENESSE. 

DR ACKENBURG, ciTY or, TAKEN IN 
1644. It is ſituated in Sileſia, and the 
Swedes having made themſelves maſters of 


it was retaken by the Imperialiſts in the 
courle of this year. 

DRESDEN, TAKEN POSSESSION OF IN 
1756. The capital of Saxony, ſituated on 
the river Elbe. Whilſt the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin were publiſhing remon- 
ſtrances againſt one another, the Baron 
Gemmingen, minifter at the diet of Ratiſ- 
bon, from his Britannic Majeſty as Elec- 
tor of Hanover, communicated to the 
other miniſters reſiding there a very ſpi- 
rited declaration in juſtification of his Ma- 
jeſty's conduct. And as the King of Pruſſia 
could not, by his miniſter at Vienna, ob 
tain from that court any explicit and poſi- 
tive aſſurance of their having no deſign 
to attack him, he reſolved to be early in 
providing againſt the worſt. For this pur- 
poſe M. Malzhan, his miniſter at Dreſden, 
demanded on the 28th ult. a free paſſage 
for his armies through the Saxon domi- 
nions, promiſing at the ſame time that 
they ſhould obſerve a moſt exact diſcipline. 
Tbis his Poliſh Majeſty, Elector of Saxony, 
feemed willing to grant, provided that 
his Pruſſian Majeſty ſhould previouſly give 
notice, at what time, through what 
places, and in what numbers, his troops 
were to paſs, that he might appoint com- 
miſſaries, and give the neceſſary orders 
for conducting the ſaid troops in their 
route. But as this would have required ne- 
gotiations which the King of Pruſſia ſeemed 


not to be fond of, his troops had entered 
Saxony even before he made the requiſi- 


tion; * a body of 15,000 of them, under 
the 


ſhips: but his triumph was not of a long 


it in their incurſion into this province, 


a few days after; 
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the command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, arrived at and took poſſeſſion of 
Leiplic on the 2oth at 10 o'clock in the 
morning; and his Majeſty himſelf at the 
head of another numerous body, arrived 
having firſt publiſhed a 
manifeſto for juſtifying his conduct. 

The ſame day the firſt body of troops 
entered Leiptic, a declaration was pub- 
liſhed by their General, notifying, that as 
it was his Pruſſian Majeſty's intention to 
conſider and defend the tubjects of that 
electorate as if they were his own, he 
had given the moſt preciſe orders to cauſe 
his troops to obſerve the moſt exact diſci- 
pline. * But,” ſays the General, as on the 
other hand it is neceſſary, in order to pre- 
ſerve this good order, that the King's 
forces be provided by the country with 
forage, bread, butcher's mcat, beer, and 
roots; proper meaſures mult be taken for 
the regular delivery thereof. We, there- 
fore, by theſe preſents, require and enjoin 


all perſons throughout this clectorate, who 


are charged with the care of the police, 
to attend at Leipſic on the 3oth of Auguſt 
at furtheſt, to conſider of, and ſettle the 
{aid delivery with the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by his Majeſty. And in caſe any 
of the forementioned perſons ſhall neglect 


to obey this order, they muſt blame them- 


{elves if they be compelled by military exe- 
cution, to furniſh the quota of ſubſiſtence 


at which they are taxed. As to the reſt, 


we aſſure all perſons in general, and each 


in particular, of his Majeſty's royal pro- 


tection, Given at Leipſic this 2gth day 


of Auguit, 1755.” 


And notice having been given the ſame 
evening to the deputies of the corporation 


of merchants, that they were to pay all 
taxes and cuſtoms only to the order of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, the deputies waited on 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick next morn- 
ing at cleven o'clock, who received them 
very politely, repeated to them, that from 
that day, all contributions were to be paid to 
the King of Pruſſia, and not to his Poliſh 
Majeſty; and aſſured them, that they 


| 
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might depend on his friendſhip, protection, 
and care, to maintain good order. The 
ſame day that Prince took poſſeſſion of 
the cuſtom-houſe and exciſe office, and 
ordered the magazines of corn and meal 
to be opened for the uſe of his troops. 

The King of Poland had probably no- 
tice, or a ſuſpicion, of what his Pruſſian 
Majeſty intended; for he had juſt before 
ordered all the troops of his electorate to 
leave their quarters, and to aſſemble in a 
ſtrong camp marked out for them between. 
Pirna and Konigſtein, where they in- 
trenched themſelves, as if they intended 
to defend their camp, for which the King 
of Poland himſelf, with his two ſons, 
Prince Xaverius and Prince Charles, 1et 
out on the 3d inſtant; but the reſt of the 
royal family remained at Dreſden, where 
they were moſt politely treated by the 
King of Pruſſia, who arrived with his ar- 
my on the 8th, and took poſſeſſion of that 
capital. 

Upon his Pruſſian Majeſty's arrival at 
Dreſden, he was waited on by the Lord 
Stormont, our miniſter at that court, and 
by Count Salmour, the Saxon miniſter, 
whom he received very graciouſly, and 
after hearing what they had to propoſe, 
he told them, That it gave him great 
c pleaſure to find the King of Poland's 
« {entiments conformable to his declara- 
cc tions; that the neutrality he was deſi- 
cc rous to obſerve, was. preciſely what he 
« required; but that, in order to render 
«« his neutrality more certain and invari- 
« able, it was proper that his Poliſh Ma- 
c jeity ſhould ſeparate his army, by order- 
« ing the troops he had aſſembled at Pirna 
« to return to their former quarters; 
« which ſtep would carry with it a con- 
« viction of an abfolute neutrality, which 
could admit of no cquivocation; and 
« that from thence forward, he would 
« cheerfully manifeſt his ſincere diſpoſition 
eto give his Poliſh Majeſty real marks of 
«© his friendſhip, and concert with him 
«© thoſe meaſures which the circumſtances 
of times would render neceſſary.“ 
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DRESDEN, 1Ts suBURBS BURNED. 
wards the clole of the year 1758, the King 
of Pruſſia being obliged to leave Saxony, 
to {eek his enemy in another quarter, 


Marechal Daun very opportunely entered 


that electorate, and threatened to beſiege 
the capital. The Governor, Count Schmet- 


tau, was no ſooner informed of the Au- 


{trian General's reſolution, than he be- 
gan to provide for a - vigorous defence. 
Notwithitanding he had a garriſon of 12,000 
men, he found the place untenable againſt 
any deſperate efforts of the enemy; he ſaw 
from the weaknels of the ſuburbs, it would 


prove impoſſible for him to prevent the 


enemy from taking poſſeſſion of them by 
a coup de main; aud if they ſucceeded in 
this attempt, the great height of the houſes, 
being ſix or ſeven ſtories, and entirely 
commanding the ramparts, would render 
the reduction of the body of the place 
equally eaſy and certain. Theſe conſidera- 
tions determined him to ſet the ſuburbs 
on fire. On the gth day of November, 
Marechal Daun approached Dreſden, and 
his light troops made an attack upon the 
ſuburbs, but they were repulſed. It is 
well known that the ſuburbs of Dreſden 
were equal to the fineit towns in Europe, 
and greatly ſuperior to that which lay 
within the walls. Here the moit wealthy 
part of the inhabitants reſided, and here were 
carried on thoſe ſeveral curious manufac- 
tures for which Dreſden is ſo famous, 
Count Daun foreſaw this conſequence of 
his attempt. He endeavoured to intimi- 
date the Governor from this meaſure, to 
which he knew the cruel reaſon of war 
would naturally lead him, by threatening 
to make him perſonally anſwerable for the 
ſteps he ſhould take: but Count Schmettan 
anſwered with the firmneſs that became a 
man of honour and a ſoldier, 
anſwer whatever he ſhould do, and would 
not only burn the ſuburbs, in caſe Mare- 


'chal Daun advanced, but would likewiſe 


defend the city itſelf ſtreet by ſtreer, and 


at Jaſt even the caſtle, which was the royal 


relidence, if he ſhould be driven to it. 


To- 


that he would 
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| When the magiſtrates were apprized of 


this reſolution, they fell at the. feet of 
Count Schmettau, and implored him to 
change his mind, and to have mercy on 
that devoted part of their city. The part 
of the royal family, who remained in Dreſ- 
den, joined their ſupplications to thoſe of 
the magiſtrates; they prayed him to ſpare 
that laſt refuge of diſtreſſed royalty, and 
to allow at leaſt a ſecure reſidence to thoſe 
who had been deprived of every thing elſe. 
All entreaties were vain: Schmettau con- 
tinued firm in his reſolution. He told 
them that their ſafety depended on them- 
ſelves, and on Marechal Daun; that if he 
made no attempts, the ſuburbs ſhould be 


ſtill ſecure; but that if he took any further 


{teps, the neceſſity of his maſter's ſervice, 
and his own honour, would compel him 
to act very difagreeable to the lenity of 
his diſpoſition, 'The magiſtrates retired in 
deſpair, Combuſtibles were laid in all the 
houſes. 

At three o'clock next morning, the ſig- 
nal for firing the ſuburbs was given, and 
in a moment, a place ſo lately the ſeat of 
caſe and luxury, flouriſhing in traffic, in 
pleaſures, and ingenious arts, was all in 
flames. A calamity ſo dreadful needs no 
high colouring. However, as little miſ- 


chief attended ſuch a combuſtion, as the 
Very 
few loſt their lives; but many their whole 


nature of the thing could admit. 


ſubſtance. When this was done, the 
Pruſſian troops abandoned the flaming ſub- 
urbs, and retired in good order into the 
city. 

Marcchal Daun ſaw this fire, which, 
whilſt it laid waſte the capital of his ally, 
made it more difficult for him to force it, 
he ſent in ſome empty threats to the Go- 
vernor. But the Saxon miniſter at Ratiſ- 
bon, made grievous complaints to the diet, 


of what he repreſented as the moſt unpa- 


ralleled act of wanton and unprovoked 
cruelty, that had ever been committed. 
The emiſlaries of the court of Vienna 
{pread the ſame complaints ; and they made 
10 {cruple to invent, and to alter facts in 

ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, as to move the greateſt pity 


towards the ſufferers, and the greateſt in- 
dignation againſt the King of Pruſſia. All 
theſe, however, were in a ſhort time a- 
bundantly coufuted, by the authentic cer- 
tificates of the magiſtrates of Dreſden, and 
of thoſe officers of the court, who were 
perfectly acquainted with the tranſaction. 
By thele certificates it appeared, that only 
250 houſes were conſumed. . Though this 
was a terrible calamity, it was nothing 
to the accounts given in the gazettes of 
the Auſtrian faction, By thele certificates 
it appeared allo, that the people were not 
ſurpriſed, but had ſufficient notice of the 
Governor's intentions, to enable them to 
provide for their ſafety. In a word, all 
the charges of cruelty againſt the Pruiſian 
Commander and foldicry, were fully over- 


thrown. 


This fire made a coup de main imprac- 
ticable ; regular operations demanded time, 
and the King of Pruttia was now in full 
march towards Saxony. Marechal Daun 
therefore retired from before the place on 
the 17th. The King, after croſſing Lu- 


ſatia, paſſing the Elbe, and joining his 


troops under Count Dohna and General 
Wedel, arrived triumphantly at Dreſden 
on the 20th. The armies of Marechal 


Daun and the Empire, gave way towards 


Bohemia, into which kingdom they ſoon 
after finally retreated. | 


The Governor of Dreſden's memorial con- 


cerning the deſtroying of the ſuburbs of 


3 


Marechal Daun having taken advantage 
of the King's abſence, who was gone to 
fight the Ruiſlians, to fall upon Saxony 
with all his forces, in the month of July 
laſt, the army of the Empire having en- 
tered it on another ſide by Peterſwalde, 


Count Schmettau, Governor of Dreſden, 


thought that place in ſuch imminent dan- 
ger, that he found himſelf indiſpenſably 
obliged to take every poſſible meaſure to 


guard againſt a ſurpriſe, and to hinder the 


— 
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Auſtrians from carrying the place by a 


coup de main. An enterprize of this na- 
ture would have been the more eaſy, as 
moſt of the houſes of the ſuburbs, from 
the gate of Pirna to that of Wilſdruff, 
abſolutely command the body of the town, 
both by their prodigious height, being ſix 
or ſeven ſtories high, and by their proxi- 
mity to the rampart. From this conſidera- 
tion, Count Schmettau cauſed it to be de- 
clared to the court by M. de Boſe, chief 
cup-bearer, that as ſoon as the enemy 
{ſhould make a ſhew of attacking Dreſden, 
he would find himſelf under the diſagree- 
able neceſlity of burning the ſuburbs ; and 


that for that end, he had juſt put combul- 


tible matters in the higheſt houſcs, ard 
thoſe next to the rampart, that his orders 
for that purpoſe might be {ſpeedily exe- 
cuted, whenever the reaſons of war obli- 
ged him to iſſue them in his own defence. 
The ſame declaration was made to the 
magiſtrates, the Governor having fent for 
the Burgo- malter to come to him. The 
court and the city earneſtly implored, that 
this misfortune might be averted frem the 
inhabitants; but the Governor inſiſted that 
it would be indiſpenſably neceſſary to come 
to that extremity, if the enemy them- 
ſelves would pay no reſpect to the royal 


reſidence; and cauſed every thing to be 


got ready for the execution of his threats. 

Mean while the city, as well as the 
States of Saxony, who were then aſſembled 
at Dreſden, ſent a deputation to M. de 
Borcke, the King's miniſter, to intreat 
him to intercede with the Governor in 
their behalf. M. de Borcke, after con- 
ferring with the Count Schmettau, an- 
ſwered them, that it depended on the 
court and city themſelves, to prevent the 
attacking Dreſden; but that if the Au- 
ſtrians ſhould attack it, it would be im- 
poſſible to ſpare the ſuburbs, the houſes 
of which commanded the rampart, the 


Governor having expreſs orders to defend 


himſelf till the laſt extremity. The mini- 
ſter, at the ſame time, pointed cut to 
them the imminent danger to which the 

City 
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city and the caſtle, and even the royal fa- 
mily would be expoſed, if he ſhould be 
forced to come to that extremity, as the 
fire of the ſuburbs could not fail, without 
a miracle, to reach the town, and make 
terrible havock. He at the ſame time 


conjured the deputies of the Stares, to uſe | 


their utmoſt endeavours to divert the 
ſtorm, and not to conſider the Governor's 
declaration as a vain threat, for he could 
aſſure them upon his honour, that upon 
the firing of the firſt cannon againſt the 
town, they would ſee the ſuburbs on 
fire. 

Marechal Daun happily changed his re- 
ſolution upon the King's approach, who 
was returning victorious from Zorndoff; 
and the Governor of Dreſden, yielding to 
the entreaties of the inhabitants, ordered 
the combuſtible matters with which he 
had filled the houſes, to be removed. But 
Marechal Daun returning a ſecond. time 
into Saxony, appeared again, namely, on 
on the 6th of November, within ſight of 
Dreſden, with a formidable army. This 
army having made a motion on the 7th, 
and taken a camp on this ſide of Locke- 
witz, the Governor, who could no longer 
doubt that his views were againſt the ca- 
pital, cauſed the combuſtible matters to be 
quickly replaced in the houſes of the ſub- 
urbs which ſurround the town ditch, and 


command the rampart. The court was 


immediately informed of it by M. de Boſe, 
the chief cup-bearer, whom Count Schmet- 
tau charged again to repreſent to his 


court, that if the enemy's army ſhould 


approach the ſuburbs, he wonld that in- 
ſtant ſet fire to them. It was anſwered, 


that as the court, its hands being tied, 


was obliged to acquieice in all, and wait 
the laſt extremities, the Governor was 
free to do whatever he thought he could 
anſwer. 

The ſame day, November the 8th, at 
noon, the enemy's advanced troops at- 
tacked the huſſars and independent bat- 
talions, which were poſted at Streiſſen and 
Gruen-Wieſe. This ſkirmiſh continued 
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till the night came on, and made the Go- 
vernor judge that it might have conſe- 
quences, as the enemy might eaſily re- 


pulſe thoſe advanced poits, and enter pell- 


mell with them into the ſuburbs. He 
therefore detached, next day (the ↄth) in 
the morning, Colonel Itzenblitz with 700 
men, and ſome pteces of cannon, and 
poſted them himſelf in the redoubts that 
ſurrounded the ſuburbs, that in caſe of 
need, they might ſupport the huſſars and 
the independent battalions. About noon 
he ſent for the magiſtrates of the town, 
put them in mind of what he had ſaid to 
them in the month of July laſt, and told 


them, that the enemy having evidently 'a 


real deſign againſt Dreſden, he gave them 
notice for the laſt time, that on the firſt 
appearance of an Auſtrian in the ſuburbs, 
they would be ſet on fire. The magi- 
firates anſwered by only ſhrugging their 
ſhoulders, and deploring the misfortunes 
of their fellow citizens. The Governor 
told them, that they had nothing to do but 
to apply to the court, who alone could 
avert the calamity. 

About noon the Auſtrian van-guard at- 
tacked the advanced poſts, repelled the 
huſſars, whoſe number was too ſmall to 


make reſiſtance, and even forced them, as 


well as Monjon's independent battalion, to 
quit the great garden, and gain the ſub- 


urbs. The enemy immediately attacked 


the ſmall redoubts where 700 men of the 
garriſon had been poſted, forced three of 
them, and penetrated to Zinzendorf houſe, 
and even made ſuch progreſs, that an Au- 
ſtrian ſoldier was killed on the draw-bridge 
of Pirna- gate; and ſome cannon were 
obliged to be fired on Zinzendorf houſe to 


drive out the Auſtrians. During this at- 
tack, the enemy's cannon played into the 


town, and ſeveral ſix pounders fell in the 
arſenal, in the princes hotel, and in the 
houſes of Loos, Mniſceck, and Counſellor 
Fritſch. One ball even fell before the 
houſe of Marecha] Count Rutowſky. 
Notwithſtanding this declared attack 
againſt the town and the ſuburbs, no houſe 


was 


__ 
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was yet on fire; a plain proof that there many horrible lies, Which will fall upon 


was little inclination to proceed to that ex- 
tremity. The cannon of the rampart 
forced the enemy to retire, and before 
night, even all the redoubts of which they 
had got poſſeſſion were retaken. 
Mfranwhile the army of General Itzen- 
blitz marched through the town, paſſed 
the Elbe, and encamped under the cannon 


of the new town; and General Meyer was 


ordered to defend the ſuburbs with his 
independent battalions, and four others, 
and to ſet fire to them after giving notice 
to the inhabitants. One of this Generals 
officers told the Governor about midnight, 
that he heard men at work, and that the 
enemy ſeemed to be erecting batteries and 
planting cannon; accordingly, all who 
were {ent out beyond the barriers to re- 
connoitre had a very {mart fire to ſuſtain, 
Theſe preparations, added to the preceding 


affair, giving room to think, that at day- 


break, the enemy would make a vigorous 
attack, and make themſelves maſters of 
the ſuburbs, into which the cannon of the 
town could not diſpute their entrance, by 
reaſon of the height of the houſes; the 
Governor had no other meaſures to take, 


but thoſe which the intereſt of his maſter, | 


the reaſons of war, aud hisown honour dic- 
tated. The ſignal was given by General 
Meyer, and immediately, at three in the 
morning of the 1oth, the greateſt part of 
the ſuburb of Pirna, the houſes adjoining 
the ditch, and two in the ſuburb of Wil- 
druff, were in flames. The ſix battalions, 
with the 700 men, entered the town by 
the three gates, which were immediately 
barricaded; and after ſix in the morning, 
there was not a Pruſſian in the ſuburbs, 
as the inhabitants of the town can teſtify. 
The ſtory of the frequent allies of the 


Pruſſians, to light up what was not yet 


conſumed, is void of all foundation. It is 
likewiſe abſolutely falſe, that the inhabi- 
tants had not. timely notice given them. 
As to the red-hot bullets fired upon the 


inhabitants, the lighted waggon, the chil- 


dren thrown. into the fire, theſe are ſo 
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themſelves, when the- certificates of the 
court -and magiſtrates, and the judges of 


the ſuburbs are ſeen. The order given 


to the burghers to remain quiet in their 
houſes, was intimated only to the magi- 
ſtrates of the city in the month of July, 
and not to thoſe of the ſuburbs, and there 
was nothing in this but what is uſual. 


What hath been {aid to the contrary, is, 


in ſhort, ſo falſe, that the court of Dreſ- 
den was pleaſed to thank the Governor for 
the good order he cauſed to be obſerved 


during thoſe troubles, as appears by the 


letter of de Boſe, the chief cup-bearer. 

It only remains that we ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing of the meſſage that paſſed between 
Marechal Daun and Count Schmettau, by 
the intervention of Colonel Savoiſky. Af- 
ter the firſt compliments, M. de Savoiſky 
told the Governor, that Marechal Daun 
was extremely ſurpriſed at the burning of 
the ſuburbs; that he (Savoiſky) was de- 
ſired to inquire, whether it was by order 
that this was done in a royal reſidence, 
which was a thing unheard of among 
Chriſtians ; and that he hoped the city of 
Dreſden would not be treated in the ſame 
manner. The Marechal then made his 
compliments to the court; and added, that 
the Governor ſhould be reſponſible in his 


| perſon for what had been done, or for | 


what might be done, againſt the royal re- 


> fidence. 


The Colonel received for anſwer, in pre- 
{ence of Lieutenant - General Itzenblitz, 
that the Governor had the honour to be 
known to the Marechal; that he had or- 


ders to defend the town to the laſt man: 


thatzhis Excellency was too well acquaint- 
ed with war, to be ignorant that the de- 
ſtruction of the ſuburbs, which the Mare- 
chal had attacked, was according to rule: 
that as to what concerned the town, it 
depended upon his Excellency, ſince if he. 
attacked it, the Governor would defend 
himſelf from houſe to houſe, and from 
ſtreet to ſtreet; and that the whole infan- 
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Onthe 1 11th, the Governor having learnt 


from fevcral burghers of the ſuburbs, 
who, at their own requeſt, had been 
brought into the town with their effects 
by water, that the enemy had thrown in- 
to the flames, or maſſacred without pity, 
ſome defenceleſs people belonging to the 
Pruſſian army, who had remained behind, 


particularly a ſurgeon; at noon Captain 


Collas was ſent with a trumpet to the Mare- 


chal, with crders to tell him, that his Ex- 


cellency' s well-known character did not 
permit it to be believed that ſuch cruel- 
ties were committed by his order, and 
therefore to demand to whom they were 


to be aſcribed : that as to the deſtruction 


of the ſuburbs, Colonel Savoiſky had alrea- 
dy carried an anſwer on that head to the 
_ Marecchal ; but that this opportunity was 
taken to declare to his Excellency, if he 
deſired to fave the reſt of the ſuburbs, he 


muſt hinder his troops from appearing in 


them : that no body had the preſervation 
of the town and ſuburbs more at heart than 
the Governor, as far as was conſiſtent with 
his duty and his honour ; that the houſes 
would not have been ſet on fire, had not 
the troops of his army forced their way 
into the ſuburbs, and even fired ſeveral 
camon into the town, (which Marechal 
Daun pretended not to know, ſaying, that 
zit had been done without his orders); and 
that the combuſtible matters were ready 
to confume what. was left of the ſuburbs, 
in caſe his troops ſhould again enter it. 
The court took advantage of this meſſage, 
to alk a paſſport from Marechal Daun, for 
bringing ſome ſheep and fire-wood into 
the town. 

His Excellency anſwered to theſe three 
heads, that he had no, irregular troops. 
with him, and that he had forbid any per- 
ton of his army to approach the ſuburbs ; 
that he did not apprehend any exceſſes had 
been committed; but in caſe there had, 
he deſired to know the number of the per- 
ſons maſſacred; that he was. the more 


2Noniſhed at thoſe complaints, as he never 
| ſuffered ſuch diſor n ; that he abhorred 


DRE 
them, and that perhaps the burghers had 
no foundation for what they had ſaid. As 
to the ſuburbs, - Marechal Daun anſwered 
that he would not ſuffer rules to be pre- 
ſcribed to him; that it depended upon him 
to ſend troops into the ſuburbs as he ſhould 
judge proper, and the Governor might do 
as he pleaſed; but that he hoped that in 
the meanwhile no more families would 
be made wretched 4. and that he had forbid 
his troops, on ſevere penalties, to enter 
the ſuburbs to pillage. As to the demand 


. — — — 


made by the court, he anſwered, that he 
would particularly attend to it; and aſſured 
them of his profound refpect. . 

On the 12th, his Excellency ſent an 


officer with a permit to deliver the ſheep 


and fire-wood for the court, which were 
to be brought into the town by Pruſſians, 
and Captain Collas was ſent to regulate this 
affair. The Captain, in paſſing through 
the ſuburbs, ſnewed the lieutenant, ſent 
by Marechal Daun, the maroders of his 
troops, both foot and huſſars, who ex- 
ceeded 200; and the officer promiſed to 
make a report of it to the Marechal. The 
reſt of the time, to the 26th, that the 
enemy's army retired, paſſed in amazing 
tranquillity. 2 5 
Rei 3 C. Count de Schmettau. 
DRESDEN TAKEN, 1759. The Impe- 
rial army, on the 27th of July, appeared 
before this town again, and ſummoning 
General Schmettau to ſurrender, received 
for anſwer, that he wonld hold it out to 
the laſt extremity : for which purpoſe, he 
left the new town, and retired to the old. 


| Upon this, the Prince of Denx Ponts gave 


orders. for a-general attack ; but before 
the batteries began to fire, Schmettau de- 
ſired to capitulate, and the city was ſur- 
rendered on the 4th of Auguſt, on ho- 
nourable terms. 

DRESDEN, SIEGE OP IN 1760. The 
King of Pruſſia being determined on the 
ſiege of Dreſden, ſent General Ziethen 
with a ſtrong detachment on the 1oth of 


July, to Marſdoroff, near ene, 


and 


— 
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army to Wieſig. Whereupon the Au- 
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and the heavy artillery being then arrived 


and marched himſelf with the reſt of the the Pirna gate, which likewiſe miſcarrieds 


ſtrian General, Laſey, who was encamped 
at Weiſſe-Hirſch, quitted that poſt, croſſed 
the Elbe on the ſtone bridge. of Dreſden, 
and encamped on the plain between Pirna 
and that town. The army of the Empire, 
under the Duke of Deux Ponts, was en- 
camped advantageouſly upon the heights 
behind Plouen. TW” 

On the 12th, the Pruſſians marched in 
two columns, and took poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrong camp at Riechenberg, where Ge- 
neral Ziethen, joined by General Hulſen, 
with his corps from Mieſſen, appeared in 
the afternoon on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river. A bridge of boats was thrown 
over the Elbe at Kaditz ; and the Prince 
of Holſtein and General Bulow, were left 
with a ſtrong detachment to keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of the poſt of Weiſſe-Hirſch. | 

The army marched on the 13th to Ka- 
ditz, and his Majeſty croſſed the river, 
and ordered the army to follow as expe- 
ditiouſly as poſſible; and that day the head 
quarters were fixed at Grumau, behind 
the great garden, from whence the Au- 
ſtrian pandours were diſlodged; and the 


army encamped in two lines, one towards 


Pirna, and the other towards - Dreſden. 
His Majeſty ſent a ſummons by one of his 
aid-de-camps to the town to ſurrender, 
which was refuſed by the Governor, Ge- 
neral Macquire. A battery was there- 


fore raiſed that night, which began to 


play the morning of the 14th, as did alſo 
another raiſed by the Prince of Holſtein, 
who remained on the right {ide of the 
Elbe, in order to attack the town cn that 
ſide. The firing from thoſe batteries con- 
tinued for a few days. The ſuburbs of 
the town towards the Pirna gate, were 
attacked and carried by a free battalion and 
the chaſſeurs a pic. A ſortie made from 
the town, againſt a detachment at Weiſle- 
Hirſch, was repulſed ; and a bridge was 
thrown over the Elbe, to. ſecure the 
communication with the Prince of Holſtein. 
The ſame day a ſortie was attempted from 


N 


; 


from Torgau, it was expected they would 


ſoon begin to batter in breach. 


The army of the Empire and the Au- 


ſtrians, under General Laſey, who had 


quitted their reſpective encampmeuts on 
his Pruſſian Majeſty's approach to Dret- 
den, were encamped together on the 14th, 
near Groſs-Seydlitz, in an advantageous 
poſition. | | | 

The batteries being completed, began 
to play upon the town the 18th; and as 
they were very near the works, and even 
upon the edge of the ditch; ſome. of the 
bombs ſet fire to the houſes near the ram- 
parts, which it was difficult tq prevent; 
though the King had expreſlly ordered, 
that the artillery ſhould not act againſt 
the town, but againſt the ramparts only. 
The fire, however, would not have be- 
come general, if the engineers had not 
perceived that there were four pieces of 
cannon on the ſteeple of the De la Croix, 
which fired on their batteries; to filence 
which, they were obliged to throw ſome - 
bombs, which ſet fire to the ſteeple, the 
fall whereof communicated the flames to 


the neighbouring houſes, and a violent 


wind ariſing, ſpread the fire ſo far, that a 
conſiderable part of the city was conſumed. 
The caſtle, - however, the arſenal, the 
church of the Roman Catholics, and the 


. greateſt part of the town, have been pre- 


ſerved. 

On the 19th, the day on which the fire 
began in the town, Marechal Daun a 
peared again with his army, which he had. 
{ſtrengthened with great detachments, 
drawn from the corps under Laudhon and 
Beck. He encamped between the villages 
Schenficld and Weiſig, at a league's diſ- 
tance from Dreſden. As, after the return. 


of the grand army of the Auſtrians, the 


Prince of Holitein, who occupied the poſts 
of Nauendorff and Weiſſe-Hirſch, with a 
detached corps, in order to block up the 
town on the other fide of the river, Would 
have been ſurrounded by the ſuperior 
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numbers of the enemy, the King ordered 
him to paſs the Elbe. Marechal Daun 
having by this means a free communica- 
tion with Dreſden, and being come with 
his army to encamp at the place called the 
and having allo. cauſed two 
bridges of boats to be built over the Elbe, 
and coniequently there being no further 
hopes of ſucceeding in the ſiege, the 
King reſolved on the 211t to raiſe it. 

In the night between the 21ſt and 22d, 


Marechal Daun threw 16 battalions into 


the town, which, at three o'clock in the 


morning, made a general ſally on the be- 
ſiegers, being deſirous of getting poſſeſſion 


of their cannon ; but in this they failed. 


At firſt, indeed, they carried off ſome pi- 


quets, but were ſoon repulſed with the 
loſs of 1000 men. 'The King encamped 


at Leabnitz till the 2oth, and on the 1ſt 
of Augult, the army paſſed the Elbe with- 
out oppoſition. 


DREUX, BATTLE AT. A town in the 


He : of France, at the foot of a mountain, 
about 40 miles from Paris, ſuppoſed either 
to take its name from the Druids, .or they 
to derive theirs from it. 


In the year 
1562, a civil war having broke out in 


France between the Proteitants and the 
-Catholics, the armies of the different pro- 
feſſions took the field; the latter headed 
by the Conſtable. Montmorenci, Marechal 
de St. Andre, and the Duke of Guile ; the 


other by the Prince Conde, Coligni, and 
his brother d'Andelot. Towards the latter 
end of the year, the Proteſtant army was 
reinforced to 12,00 men, upon which 
their generals took a reſolution to march 
directly to Paris, but they were ſo cloſely 


followed by the enemy, that the armies 
on the 29th of December, came to battle 
near Drenx. The Hugonots at firſt had 
very confiderable advantage, but falling 
too ſoon upon the baggage, the Romaniſts 
had their full revenge on them; for the 
Duke of Guiſe ſtanding upon an aſcent, 
and obſerving the enemy ſcattered, he 
detached ſome parties te charge their foot, 


DUM 


| which he fell himſelf and routed them, 


PAY 


who were ſeparate from the horſe, upon | day of November, both armies being in 
| . the 


battle. 


Here the brave Conde, who never gave 
ground, was taken priſoner by Danville, 
the Conſtable's ſon. "The German horſe 
fled to a. neighbouring wood. Admiral 


Coligni joined; them with 400 more he had 
rallied, with whom he was reſolved, if 


the Germans would have ventured it, to 
have begun the charge afreſh the next 
day. They counted 8009 dead upon the 


place, and as many almoſt of the one ide 


as the other : the Admiral retreated ta 
Orleans ; St. Andre had been killed in the 
The Duke of Guiſe ſhewed the 
Prince of Conde all manner of reſpect. 
They ſupped together with ſuch demon- 
{trations of friendſhip, that one would 
have thought they intended for the future 
to live lovingly, like couſin-germans, as 
they were. When the main body of the 
King's army was at firſt defeated, fome 
fled to Paris, and declarcd all was loſt ; 
upon the firſt news whereof, the Du@hets 
of Guiſe, who had a great court about 


her, was abandoned in a moment: but 


the Queen only ſaid, “ Well, we muſt 
* then pray to God in French ;” and be- 
gan highly to careſs the friends of the 
Prince of Conde: but the next day, when 
the true news came, things appeared quite 
with another face : the Ducheſs of Guiſe 
was crowded ; and the Queen ordered 
bonfires to be made, though with ſome 
reluctancy, and gave the command of the 
army (now St. Andre was dead, who 
was really the General in the late action) 
to the Duke of Guiſe, on whom the army 
had already conferred it. 
DUMBLAINE, BATTLE NEAR. A town 
of Perthſhire, in Scotland, ſituated on the 


river Allan, about ſeven miles north from 


Stirling. This battle was fought in the 
year 1715, between the royal troops, com- 
manded by the Duke of Argyle, and the 
rebels under the command of the Earl of 
Mar, and may be ſaid to have put an end 
to the rebellion of that time, inaſmuch as 
no action happened after it. On the 12th 


D U M 


on giving battle. In the morning the 
Duke drew up his army, which did not 
exceed -3500 men, on the heights to the 
north-eaſt of Dumblaine; but he was out- 
flanked both on the right and left. The 
clans: that formed part of the center and || 
right wing of the enemy, with Clanro- 
nald and Glengary at their head, charged 
the left of the King's army ſword i in hand, 


with ſuch impetuoſity, that in ſeven mi- 


nutes both horſe and foot were routed 


with great ſlaughter, and General Whe- 


tham who commanded them fled at full 
gallop to Stirling, where he declared that 
the royal army was totally defeated. In 
the meantime the Duke of Argyle, who 
commanded in perſon on the right, attack- 


ed the left of the enemy at the head of 


Stair's and Evans's dragoons, and drove 


them two miles before him, though in 
that ſpace they wheeled about and attempt- 
ed to rally ten times; ſo that he was 


obliged to preſs them hard, that they 
might not recover from their confuſion. 
Brigadier Wightman followed in order to 


ſuſtain him with three battalions of infan- 


try, while the victorious right wing of the 
rebels having purſued Whetham a conſi- 
derable way, returned to the field, and 
formed in the rear of Wightman to the 
amount of Foo men. The Duke of Ar- 


gyle returning from the purſuit joined 


Wightman, who had faced about and 
taken poſſeſſion of ſome incloſures and 
mud-walls, in expectation of being attack- 


ed. In this poſture both armies fronted 


each other till evening, when the Duke 
drew off towards Dumblaine, and the re- 
bels retired to Ardoch, without mutual 
moleſtation. Next day the Duke march- 


ing back to the field of battle, carried off 


the wounded, with four pieces of cannon 


left by the enemy, and retreated to Stir- 


ling. Few priſoners were taken on either 
fide ; the number of ſlain might be about 
5o0 of each army, and both generals 
claimed the victory, but the rebels ſeeing 


no likelihood of another action began to 


diſperſe, 


the neighbourhood of Dumblaine, reſolved 


| 


ſouth-weſt of Dunbar. 


| 
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DUNAMOND, ciTY oF, TAKEN IN 1608. 
It is ſituated at this mouth of the Nuna, 
a river in the duchy of Courland, and was 
taken by the Swedes commanded by Count 
Mansfield, during their war with the 
Poles. It was Again taken by the Swedes 
in 1618, while Sigiſmond, King of Poland, 
(and by birth-right King of Sweden) was 
contending with Guſtavus Adolphus for 
the crown of Sweden, who had been called 
to the throne by the. voice of the ſenate. 

In 1700 it was.taken by the. Poles, com- 
manded by General Flemming, but the 
next year the Swedes, commanded: by 
their King, Charles XII. took it, after a 
long ſiege. The Czar, Peter the Great, 
after taking Riga in 1710, made himſelf 
maſter of this place. 

DUNBAR, BATTLE AT. An ancient town 
of Scotland, ſituated about 29 miles eaſt 
from Edinburgh. Immediately after the 
ſiege of Berwick (ſee BEx wick) in the 
year 1297, Edward I. King of England, 
detached the Earl of Warenne to Dunbar, 
whither John Baliol had retired. Wa— 
renne beſieged Baliol in the caftle of Dun- 
bar, but the brave defence which the be- 
ſieged made, at length tired the aſſailants, 
and they deſired a truce of three days; 
but if the caſtle ſnould not be relieved in 
that time, it ſhould ſurrender ; the terms 
were agreed to. Baliol having aſſembled 
a numerous army, reſolved to hazard an 


engagement, rather than give up a caſtle 


of ſuch conſequence; and on the third 
day of the truce, the army conſiſting of 
40,000 men, appeared in fight of Dunbar. 


| Warenne immediately advanced and at- 


tacked them with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
the Scots were routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter, and fled beyond the Forth, leaving alt 
the ſouthern parts to the mercy of the 
Engliſh. 

DUNBAR, BATTLE AT. 'This battle was 
fought on Dunhill- -moor, lying to the 
About the middle 


of the year 1650, Oliver Cromwel in- 
vaded Scotland at the head of an army of 
18,000 men. Hefound the country through 

which 
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which he marched dsc by the in- 
habitants, and entirely deſtitute of pro- 
viſion. The Scottiſh army commanded 
by General Leſly was ſo ſtrongly intrenched 
between Leith, Edinburgh, and Dalkeith, 
that it would be imprudent to attack it. 
He endeavoured to draw Leſſy from his 
intrenchments, but his attempts were 
fruitlefs. After the two armies had re- 
mained in ſight of each other ſeveral weeks, 
Cromwel was ſo ſtraitened for proviſions 
and · forage, that he found himſelf under 
a neceſlity of retiring. He reſolved to 
embark his infantry on board of. the fleet, 
and return with his horſe to Berwick. 
With this view he marched to Dunbar, 
Where his navy lay at anchor, and by this 
time his army was diminiſhed to about 
12,000 men. He was followed by the 
Scots, who encamped upon à hill at the 
diſtance of a mile from Dunbar, in full 


by the deſtruction of the whole Engliſh 


DUN 


| ſuch an enemy; he then advanced towards 
them, and next morning before daylight 
began the attack. The Scottiſh cavalry 


| on the right wing made a vigorous charge, 


but were ſoon repulſed, broken, and put 
to flight ; the left wing abandoned the 
field without engaging. Three regiments 
of their infantry ſtood until they were cut 
to pieces, but all the reſt fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation. About 3000 were 
flaughtered on the ſpot and in the pur- 
ſuit, and among theſe ſome miniſters in 
the very act of encouraging them with 
the aſſurance of victory. Seven or eight 
thouſandwere taken together, with 27 pieces 
of cannon, all their baggage and ammuni- 
tion; while on the other hand the Engliſh 
did not loſe above yo men in the engage- 
ment. 

DUNBURY, ox DANBURY, ATTACKED. 
A place ſituated in the province of Con- 


| ſent by General Sir William Howe on an 


confidence of putting an end to the war, | necticut. Major-General Tryon being 


army. Indeed Cromwel was now redu- 
ced to ſuch difficulty, that he could nei- 
ther embark his troops, proſecute his 
march, nor remain in his preſent ſituation. 
without expoſing his army to the moſt 
imminent danger of being defeated or 
ſtarved. General Leſly ſenſible of his ad- 
vantage, reſolved to keep his ground, and 
watch the motions of the enemy ; but the 
clamours of the miniſters. who attended 
the camp, and boldly promiſed victory in 
the name of the Lord, excited ſuch a ſpi- 
rit of impatience among the ſoldiers, that 
| he was obliged to yield to the torrent, 
and put his army in motion to attack the 
Engliſh. Cromwel had {ſpent his time in 
preaching and ſeeking the- Lord, from 


expedition to deſtroy the magazines col- 
lected at this place, the following are the 
particulars tranſmitted to Lord George 
Germaine, Secretary of ſtate for the Ame- 
rican department. 

The troops landed without oppelfition 
in: the afternoon of the 25th of April, 
1777, four miles to the eaſtward of Nor- 
walk, and 20 from Dunbury. 

In the afternoon of the 26th the de- 


| tachment reached Dunbury, meeting only 


{mall parties of the enemy on their march; 
but General Tryon having intelligence 
that the whole force of the country was 
collecting, to take every advantage of the 
ſtrong ground he was to paſs on his return 
to the ſhipping, and finding it impoſlible 


whom he ſaid he received particular com- | 
forts and aſſurances during the exerciſe 


to procure carriages to bring off any part 
of che ftores, they were effectually dc- 


of his devotion. On the 2d day of Sep- 
tember, perceiving the Scots in motion, 
he exclaimed, © "The Lord has delivered 
c them into our hands,” and ordered his 
army to ſing pfalms, as if he had already 
becnaſſured of the victory. Indeed he had no 
ercat reaſon to doubt of his ſucceſs againſt | 

i | | f 


ſtroyed; in the execution of which the 
village. was unavoidably burnt. | 

On the 27th, in the morning, the troops 
quitted Dunbury, and met with little op- 
polition until they came near to Ridge- 
field, which was occupied by General Ar- 
nold, who had thrown up intrenchments 
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to diſpute the paſſage, while General 
Wooſter hung upon the rear with a ſepa- 
rate corps. The village was forced, and 
the enemy drove back on all ſides. 

General Tryon lay that night at Ridge- 


field, and renewed his march on the morn- 
ing of the 28th. The enemy having been 


reinforced with troops and cannon, diſ- 
puted every advantageous ſituation, xcep- 
ing at the ſame time ſmaller parties to 


harraſs the rear, until the General had 


formed his detachment upon a. height 
within cannon-ſliot of the ſhipping, when 
the enemy advancing, ſeemingly with an 


intention to attack him, he ordered the 


troops to charge with their bayonets, 
which was executed with ſuch impetuo- 
fity, that the rebels were totally put to 
flight, and the detachment embarked with- 
out further moleſtation. 

The incloſed returns ſet forth the loſs 
ſuſtained by the enemy. 

A quantity of orduance ſtor: es, with 


iron, &c. 4000 barrels of beef and pork ; 


1000 barrels of flour; 100 large tierces of 
biſcuit; 89 barrels of rice ; 120 puncheons 
of rum. 

Several large ſtores of wheat, oats, and 
Indian corn, in bulk, the quantity thereof 


could not poſſibly be aſccrtained.; 30 pipes 


of wine; 100 hogſheads of ſugar; 32 
hogſheads of molaſſes; 20 caſks of coffee; 
15 large caſks filled with medicines of all 
kinds; 10 barrels of ſaltpetre; 1020 tents 
and marquees ; a number of iron boilers ; 
a large quantity of hoſpital bedding, &c. 
engineers, pioneers, and carpenters tools ; 


a printing-preſs complete; tar, tallow, 
Kc. 5000 pair of ſhoes and ſtockings. 


At a mill between Ridgeberry, and 
Ridgefield ; 100 barrels of flour, and a 
quantity of Indian corn. 


At the bridge at the Weſt Brace of Nor- 
walk river, and in the woods contiguous: 
100 hogſhcads of rum; ſeveral cheſts of 


arms; paper car tridges; - field forges; and 
Zoo tents. 


DUNGENESSE, ENGAGEMENT OFF, 1 


1653. The Dutch Admiral, Van Tr omp. 
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after defeating Blake in the Downs, (ſee 
that ARTICLE) convoying his charge as 
far as the Lizard, called at the ifle of Rhe, 
with between 70 and 80 fail. of the line, 
where 3oo ſail of merchantmen were in 
waiting to be eſcorted to Holland. The 
parliament having intelligence of this fleet, 
ſent Blake and Dean with between 60. and 
70 ſail. of the line to intercept them. 
P'romp knowing he had fo lately defeated 
Blake in the Downs, was much a{toniſhed 


to be met by ſo numerous a fleet off Port- 


land, as he was failing up the Channel; 


nevertheleſs, the next morning, Feb. 8th, 
having the weather-gage, he began. the 
attack with the van of the Britith fleet, 

which conſiſted of the Triumph, in which 
were Blake and Dean, and 12 ſhips more. 
Thoſe ſhips had to withſtand the body of 
the Dutch fleet for ſix hours before the 
reſt of the fleet came up. The Triumph 
was preſſed on all tides, and had received 
much damage, when ſhe was gallantly ſup- 
ported by Captain Lawſon. Theſe two 
ſhips being ſurrounded by ſeveral of the 
enemy's largeſt ſhips, ſuffered greatly, and 
had each near 100 men killed and wound- 
ed; Blake was wounded in the thigh, and his 
Captain Ball, and Sccretary Sparrow were 
both ſlain by his fide. His ſhip was ſo ſhat- 
tered as to prevent her ſharing in the Vic- 


tory the following days. 


At length both fleets coming up, there 
enſued the moſt furious fight that had been 


during the courſe of the war. The Dutch 


were ſo hotly attacked on all ſides, that 
26 of their largeſt ſhips were obliged to 
quit the line. The Proſperous of 44 guns 
was boarded and taken by Admiral de 
Ruyter, but while he was near incurring 
the ſame fate, ſhe was retaken by the 
Merlin. Captain Mildmay of the Van- 
guard was killed, and ſeveral ſhips much 
diſabled, but not one taken or loſt, except 
the Sampſon, which was ſunk by her own. 
people, being rendered unfit for ſervice. 
The enemy had nine ſhips deſtroyed or 
taken, one of which. carried a flag. Van 


Tromp's ſhip being engaged by Blake, loſt 
a great 
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a great many men, and received ſo much 


damage, as obliged him to quit the line, 
on another fhip failing between the two 
admirals. De Ruyter having loſt his main- 
maſt and fore-topmaſt, Would have been 
taken, had he not been bravely reſcued 
by Admiral Evertzen. 

The following night was chiefly ſpent 
in repairing the damages, and making the 
neceſſary preparations for renewing the 
fight next morning. The Engliſh Admi- 
rals fent the ſhips that were rendered un- 
fit for ſervice into Portſmouth, and fol- 


lowing the enemy, came up with them || 


off Dungeneſſe, when they began the en- 


gagement, . though many of their ſhips 
- were not yet come up. 


Van Tromp having rallied his fleet, 
and placing the convoy in form of a balf 
moon, bravely ftood the firſt charge, but 
afterwards made a running fight of it to- 
wards the coaſt of France. 

The Engliſh fleet made feveral bold at- 
tempts to break through the, merchant- 
men, in one of which De Ruyter's thip 
was again ſo hard put to it, as obliged 
him to be towed out of, the fleet, and 
Captain Lawſon. boarding another ſhip 
brought her off, At length the merchant- 
men percetving their convoy was no longer 
in a condition to protect them, . ſhifted for 
themſelves, and in order to make their 
efcape, threw a great part of their lading 
overboard. This day eight men of war 
and 16 merchantmen were taken. 


The third day, the Dutch purſuing their 


courſe towards their own ſhore, and the 
Engliſn continuing to follow them, the 
fight was renewed on both ſides with 
as great fury and bravery as before, till 
four in the afternoon, when the Dutch 
run in among the ſands on the coaſt of 
Flanders. In this purſuit three Dutch 
men of war were taken by Lawſon, Mar- 
tin, and Graver, and ſeveral of the trade 
ſhips by the reſt of the fleet, but ammu- 
nition falling ſhort, and the Dutch being 
got within their own pes; the an 


_ gave over the chaſe. 
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The Dutch loſt in theſe three days, 11 
ſhips of the line, and 50 merchantmen, 
and near 2000 men, beſides priſoners. On 


the ſide of the Engliſh, only one ſhip, which 
| was ſunk by themſelves, but their loſs in 


men was not much inferior to the enemy. 
DUNGENESSE, ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 
1707. Commodore Baron Wylde being 
appointed to convoy a fleet of 55 fail 
bound to Portugal and the Weſt Indies, 
failed from the Downs on the iſt of May, 
in the Royal Oak of 76 guns, accompanied 
by the Grafton, Captain Acton, and Hamp- 
ton-Court, Captain Clements, of 20 guns, 
and on the 2d fell in with the Dunkirk 
{quadron, conſiſting. of 10 fail of the line, 
a frigate, and four ſtout privateers, com- 
manded by M. Forbin. The Commodore 
finding it impoſſible to eſcape, drew five of 
the largeſt merchantment into the line, 
and engaged the whole French ſquadron 
for two hours and a half. But Captain 
Acton being killed, and his ſhip taken, 
and the - Hampton-court ſharing the ſame 
fate, after having ſunk the Saliſbury, then 
in French ſervice; the Commodore thought 
it requiſite to fave his ſhip if he could, and 
notwithſtanding he had three of their 
largeſt ſhips attacking him, and 11 feet 
water in the hold, he found means to diſ- 
engage his ſhip, and run her on ſhore near 
Dungeneſle ; from whence he ſoon got 
off, and arrived with her in the Downs. 
Twenty-one of the merchantmen fell into 
the enemy's hands, which they carried 
into Dunkirk with the two men of war. 
The moſt extraordinary thing that hap- 
pened during this engagement, was the 
conduct of a midſhipman of the Hampton- 
court, who while the enemy were em- 
ployed in plundering the ſhip, conveyed 
Captain Clements, who was mortally wound- 
ed into the long 'boat, into which he and 
ſeven ſallors got through the port holes, 
and got ſafe into Rye Harbour. 
DUNKIRK, TAEKEN. A port town of 
French Netherlands in Flanders, ſituated 
on the Engliſh Channel, at the mouth of 
the river Coln, about 20 miles eaſt from 
Calais, 
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Calais, 24 ſouth from Oſtend, and go eaſt 


from Dover. In the year 1558, the Duke 
of Guiſe at the head of the French army, 
having retaken Calais, which had been 
long in the hands of the Engliſh, France 
being alſo engaged in a war with Spain, 
the Marſhal de Thermes laid ſiege to Dun- 
kirk, and a few days after opening the 
trenches took it by aſſault; in conſequence 
of which the place was almoſt entirely 
ruined, Thirteen days after this it was 
retaken by the Spaniards, who put all the 
French found in it to the ſword. At this 
time Philip II. King of Spain, pitying the 
wretched condition of the Dunkirkers, 
gave them ſome encouragement to ſtruggle 
with their misfortunes, and by the peace 
concluded at Chatteau Cambreſis, their 
ſtrength and ſpirits were ſo much recruit- 
ed, that in a few years after their tovn 
roſe more beautiful than ever. "The con- 
ſiderable advantages they had gained by 


privateering induced ſome of the richeſt 


inhabitants to fit out a number of private 


ſhips of war, which did great prejudice 


to the Dutch. The latter, determined to 
have their revenge, armed their beſt ſhips, 
and blocked up the harbour of Dunkirk 
flattering themſelves that no ſhip could 
get in or out without their permiſſion, 
Soon after the famous Damucre of Dunkirk ; 
came in ſight with a ſmall ſquadron of five 


ſhips, and many prizes he had taken, and 


in ſpite of all the efforts of the Dutch, 
carried his whole fleet ſafe into the har- 
bour. 

In a ſhort time he came out again to 
diiturb their commerce; and before the 
winter, returned with ſeveral of their men 
of war, beſides a great number of merchant 
ſhips. "The Dutch ſeeing their blockade 
had fo little ſucceſs, loaded a fiy-boat 
with al! forts of combuſtibles, and by 
means of falle colours conveyed her into 
that part of the harbour where moſt of 
the ſnips lay, and then ſet fire to her in 


the night. Six of the ſhips that lay neareſt 


to her were burnt, and a great many more 


damaged. From this time to the year 1591, 
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the Dunkirkers continued their hoſtilities 


on the coaſt of Holland, by which mea 
they acquired ſo great riches, that the 

were able to fortify their town and har- 
bour at their own charge, which gave ſuch 
umbrage to the Dutch, that they left no 


ſtone unturned to ſurpriſe the place; but 


their attemps not ſucceeding, and finding 
moreover that the inhabitants of Dunkirk 
and Calais had entered into an aſſociation 
to unite their ſtrength, and endeavour to 
ruin entirely the Dutch trade and commerce, 
they determined to ſink a number of large 
fhips, filled with great ſtones and other 
materials proper for their purpoſe, in the 
mouths of the harbours of Dunkirk and 
Calais. But this reſolution being defeated 
by precautions taken by thoſe towns, and 
the Dunkirkers* ſtill continuing to enrich 


themſelves at the expence of the Dutch, 


the latter were tranſported to ſuch a de- 
gree of deſpair and rage, that the people 
of Amſterdam roſe againſt their magiſtrates, 
and obliged them to deliver up the pri- 
ſoners belonging to Dunkirk, whom they 
had in cuſtody, and hanged up 29 of tie 
principal men among them, as a ſacrifice 
to their no leſs cruel than unmanly re- 
ſentment. | 

In the year 1627, thirty armed veſſels 
filed from Dunkirk for the northern ſeas, 
but they had ſcarce got out of their own 
road when they made prizes of 20 Dutch 
ſhips, one of which had merchandizes and 


money on board to the value of 16,4061. 


5s. ſterling. The Dutch to revenge this 
and other depredations, made a deſcent 
near Mardick ; but a body of horſe forced 
them to return with precipitation to their 
ſhips; and they alſo ſuffered much from 
the cannon of a fort. It was computed 
that in the conrſe of the year 1620, the 


privateers cf Dunkirk took above 80 Dutch 


veſſels. This ſucceſs enabled the Dun- 
kirkers to arm at their own expence 15 
ſhips of war ; one merchant in particular, 
whoſe name was Vaudevalle, fitted out 12 
at his own charge, carried them to Spain, 
and offered them to Philip III. on condi- 
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tion that he would create him a knight of 
the order of St. James. 

In the year 1634, the Dunkirkers agr ed 
with the inhabitants of Bergues, to dig a 
canal at their joint expence for a commu— 
nication by water between the two towns. 
A new {luice was allo made for this canal, 
the former having been broken down. 
The year following the canal of Furnes 
was completed. By this time Dunkirk, on 
account of the ſeveral armaments which 
were fitted out from it, was become the 
molt noted harbour that the Spaniards 
Were malters of on the coaſt of Flanders, 
which induced many foreigners to come 
and ſettle in it. It being neceſſary to en- 
large the town for their accommodation, 
a new fortified wall was built round it, at 
a conſiderable diſtance from the former. 
Whilſt theſe works were carrying on, the 
privateers continued their hoſtilities with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that 100 of the merchants of 
Amſterdam repreſented to the States, that 
unleſs methods were taken to curb the in- 
ſolence of the privateers of Dunkirk, thoſe 
who had acquired fortunes would be obliged 
to ſit down contented with their preſent 
acquiſitions, and not continue to trade to 
their inevitable ruin. The States, upon 
this repreſentation, ordered Admiral Tromp 
to cruize before Dunkirk to keep in the 
privatecrs. But this precaution ſignified 
little; for the Dunkirkers continued their 
depredations with as great ſucceſs as be- 
{ ore. | | 
DUNKIRK, siEGE or. Gaſton, Duke 
of Orleans, took Mardick toward the end 
of the campaign 1646, and when he re- 
turned to court, left. the Prince of Conde 
to command the French army in Flanders. 
This Prince, not fatisfied with having de- 
tcatcd the enemy in two battles, and taken 
the town of Furnes on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, could not think of going into winter 
quarters without performing ſomething 
worthy of his character: but finding that 
the Spaniards were unwilling to hazard a 
battle, the loſs of which might be follow- 


ed with the total ruin of their allairs in 
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Flanders, he reſolved to beſiege Dunkirk, 
notwithſtanding the many difficulties he 
had to ſurmount. Having therefore ſe- 


cured Furnes, he marched with his army 


to Dunkirk on the 19th of September ; 

and took his mcaſures ſo, that ſhould the 
enemy have come to raiſe the ſiege, they 
could not have ſuccoured the place, nor 
forced his camp. The next day he began 
to draw lines of circumvallation round the 
place, employing in this work his whole 
army, Which conſiſted of no more than 


9000 foot, and 5ooo horſe. 


The Prince of Conde ſhewed the great 
{uperiority of his military genius on this 
occaſion. His conduct nierited the higheſt 
admiration, this being the moſt famous 
ſiege Dunkirk ever ſuſtained. It was un- 
dertaken in the preſence of an army ſent 
to {ave a harbour of the utmoſt importance 
to Spain. The place was in a much better 
condition than it had been in former wars, 
The old walls were ſurrounded with uew 
fortifications, conſiſting of 11 baſtions, 
which incloſed a large ſpace of ground, 
called the new town. A broad and deep 
ditch was drawn quite round the place : 
and that part of it which lies between the 
canal of Furnes, and the gate of Nieuport, 
was defended by three half moons, and a 
ſmall horn-work before that gate: it had 
alſo a. good covered way, with places of 
arms, this being the moſt acceſſible part of 


the town, on account of the gcoducts of 


the ground, and the advantage the be- 
ſiegers might have from the height of the 
downs; while on the other tides of the 
place the ground was marihy, and might 
calily be laid under water. The garriſon 
conſiſted of 2600 foot, and 300 horte, with 
a great number of officers, who had gone 


into the town on purpoſe to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves. There were, beſides, more 
than 2000 citizens trained to arms, and 
2000 ſailors, whom frequent engagements 
by fea had taught to deſpiſe danger. The 
fortifications were ſupplicd with a nume- 
rous artillery ; the place provided with 
every neceſſary for a long defence, and 
| | had 
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had for its governor the Marquis de Lede, 


an officer of great merit and reputation. 
The ſame day that the Prince complet- 
ed his lines he opened two attacks, the one 
facing the baſtion fartheſt from the ſea in 
the front of Nieuport, which was the true 
attack; the other fronting a horn-work 


in the place where the citadel now ſtands, 


It would take up too much time to take 
notice of all the great actions performed 
at this ſiege : never were beſiegers and 
beſieged ſeen to behave with greater 
bravery ; every day produced ſignal con- 
flicts, and inſtances of mutual emulation; 
every inch of ground was ſo diſputed, 
that after much bloodſhed to gain lodge- 
ments, the aſſailants were often repulled, 
and the ſame poſts ſeveral times ſucceſ- 
ſively taken and retaken. After all, when 
2 poſt was irretrievably loſt to the beſieged, 
the aggreſſors were furpriſed to find re- 
trenchments after retrenchments raiſed 
with amazing expedition, and defended 
with the ſame vigour and obſtinacy as the 
others. While the Prince was puſhing 
forward his attacks, the Spaniſh army 


aſſembled at Nicuport : they had lolt much 
time in confulting what meaſures onght 


to be taken to ſave the town; and the 
Prince had improved their flownels ſo ef- 
fectually to his own advantage, that when 


they were upon the point of putting their 


army in motion to raiſe the ſiege, they 
had certain information from their own 
ſpies, and French pritoners, that the be- 
liegers were ſo ſecurcly intrenched, that 
it would be the greateſt temerity to attempt 
to force their lines. So that though the 
Spanif1 army was 12,000 ſtrong, they did 
not think they had {ſtrength ſufficient to 
venture upon an enterprite ſo full of dif- 
ficulty and danger. This, however, did 
not damp the minds of the garriſon ; on 
the contrary, their courage ſeemed to in- 
creaſe in proportion to the progreſs of the 
ſiege; they were ſtill raiſing new difh- 
culties to the aſſailants, who were not a 
little vexed, that by the bravery of the be- 
ſieged, they ſometimes loſt more ground 


| 


get into the harbour. 
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in an hour, than they could gain in a whole 
day. 

Meantime Picolomini and Caraſſene, who 
commanded the Spanith army, ſeeing that 
they could make no attempt to ſave the 


place by land, to avoid the ſhame of doing 


nothing, reſolved to try whether they 
could not convey ſuccours into it by ſea. 
For this purpoſe they filled 30 large bi- 
landers with {ome of their beſt troops, and 
ſent them to ſea, in hopes that they might 
The Dunkirkers 
ſecing this fleet approach expreſſed great 
joy; but this joy did not laſt long; for the 
bilanders obſerving ſome Dutch fhips, 
which blocked up the harbour, advancing 
to meet them, under the command of Ad- 
miral 'Tromp, made the beſt of their way 
back to Nieuport. 

By this time the Prince of Conde had 
carried his works to the horn-work before 
the baſtion, in the front of Nieuport, 
where having ſprung a mine which made 
a large breach, the French endeavoured 
to make a lodgement in it, but the beſieged 
fell upon them with ſuch fury, that not 
able to ſtand the violence of the ſhock, 
they were forced to abandon their poſt. 
However, a little after, recovering from 
their conſternation, and provoked by the 
ſhouts of joy they heard from the town, 
they returned to the charge with great 
{ſpirit 3 and the engagement began again 
with ſuch fierceneſs on both ſides, as can 
hardly be expreſſed. The ſmoke, ccca- 


ſioned by the fire from the trenches and 


the town at the ſame time, joined to the 
noiſe and confuſion of the combatants, ob- 
{curcd the light of day, and ſtunned both 
ſides to ſuch a degree, that neither knew 
the true ſituation of affairs ; each thought 
elf defeated, and the enemy poſtelied of 
the peit; both retreated in great diforder 
and confulion, leaving the lodgement quite 
empty, and under this miſtake they conti- 
nued near two hours. The French, luckily 
for them, firſt diſcovered it, and imme- 


diately mounted the breach, where they 


| ſecured themielves fo cticctually, that the 
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garriſon gave them no further trouble. 


Next day they forced a retrenchment the 


beſieged had made in the gorge of the 
horn-work, and raiſed a battery to open 
the baſtion. At the ſame time they labour- 
ed to fill up the ditch before the body of 
the place. In conſequence of which mea- 
Cares the Marquis de Lede, ſeeing that he 
would be ſoon reduced to extremity, 
agreed to deliver up the town to the 
Prince of Conde, if he ſhould not be re- 
lieved in three days. Picolomini had ad- 
vice ſent him of the Marquis's ſituation, 
but being unable to attempt any thing in 
his favour, the Prince, according to the 
capitulation, was put in poſſeſſion of it 17 
days after he had opened the trenches, 
and the garriſon marched out with the 
honours of war on the 11th of October, 
to join the Spaniſh army at Nieuport. 

DUNKIRK, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. In 
the year 1652, the Spaniards taking advan- 
tage of the inteſtine commotions by which 
the French were diſtreſſed, recovered 
what they had loſt in ſeveral former cam- 
paigns. The Archduke Leopold, at that 
time Governor of the Netherlands, after 
making himſelf maſter of Furnes, Bergues, 
Bourbourg, and Gravelines, laid ſiege to 
Dunkirk. The Marquis d'Eſtrades, who 
then had the command in it, defended it 
to the laſt extremity ; when having no ex- 
pectations of being relieved, he yielded it 
to the Archduke on the 11th day of Sep- 
tember. 

The next year, viz. 1653, the United 
Provinces having concluded a peace with 
Spain, the King of France courted an alliance 
with the Engliſh, and actually entered into 
a treaty with them on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1655. In conſequence of which, 
Cromwel directly ſent to fea a fleet of 45 
fail, to diſtreſs the trade of Spain. 'The 
Dunkirkers, always inſpired by the love of 
gain, exerted themſelves with great acti- 
vity in fitting out armaments againit the 
Engliſh and French; and ſcarce a day 
paſſed but they brovght in ſome prizes, to 
the great detriment of the Engliſh mer- 
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| chants, who, upon that occaſion, preſent- 


ed petitions to Cromwel, entreating that 
he would put a ftop to theſe depredations. 
Upon which the Protector ſent 12 ſhips of 
war to block up the harbour of Dunkirk : 
but all this force could not keep in the 
privateers of that place, nor prevent their 
making 25 conſiderable captures in the 


courſe of the month of July, in the year 


1656. However, this ſucceſs of the Dun- 
kirkers did not laſt long ; meaſures were 
taken in England and France for laying 
ſiege to their town, which indeed had 
been the main deſign of the late treaty. 
With this view Cromwel ſent to France 
6000 men, with pay for {1x months, to join 
the French army under the command of 
the Viſcount de Turenne, who, after ſe- 
veral conqueſts in Flanders during. the 
campaign 1657, having beſieged and taken 
the fort of Mardick, put it into the hands of 
the Engliſh. This gave Cromwel ſo much 
pleaſure, that, it is ſaid, he offered the 
King of France 10,000 more of his troops, 


if there ſhould be occaſion for them. In 
April, 1658, the Viſcount de Turenne, 


having made all the neceſlary diſpoſitions 
for the ſiege of Dunkirk, drew lines of 
circumvallation and contravallation quite 
round the town on the land- ſide. Theſe 
lines began at the ſea on the eaſt, and 
came over the downs and all the canals, 
till they reached the ſea again on the weſt, 
repreſenting a creſcent, the open part of 


which was guarded by the ſea. Cromwel, 


on the other hand, in performance of his 
part of the treaty with France, ſent a 
naval force to inveſt the place by ſea, and 
prevent throwing ſuccours into it. 

As ſoon as the lines were completed, and 
bridges of communication laid over the 
canals, the trenches were opened the 4th 
or 5th of June, for two attacks; one 
conducted by the French againſt the front 
of Nieuport, the other by the Engliſh, 
againſt that front on which the citadel 


| has been ſince conſtructed. The garriſon 


made ſeveral fallies, in which, though 
they were always repulicd with loſs, yet 
they 
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they diſcovered great courage and intre- 


pidity. The trenches were puſhed for- 


ward with all poilible expedition; and 


therefore in four or five days time, they 


were ſo far advanced, that the bel;egers 


were in condition to attempt a lodfgement 


on the covered way. Meantime, as there 


was no place in all the Catholic King's do- 
minions of greater importance to him 
than Dunkirk, the Spaniſh army thought 
ſeriouſly of marching to its relief. At 
firit, indeed, they could not imagine the 


French would venture upon an enterprize 
of ſuch great importance, without firſt 


making themſelves maſters of the towns 
in the neighbourhood. ' When they could 
no longer doubt of this, they aſſembled all 
their forces at Yprcs, to march and attack 
the French in their lines. Accordingly, 
on the 13th of June, their army appeared 
near Dunkirk, without artillery, or any 
thing neceſlary for a battle; they had not 
ſo much as gunpowder enough for their 
infantry. Yet notwithſtanding all theſe 
diſcouraging circumſtances, the Spaniſh 
army did not helitate to encamp within 
two cannon-ſhots of the Viſcount de 'Tu- 
renne's lines, without intrenchments: from 
which circumitance the latter concluded 
that they intended to attack him in his 
camp. In this perſuaſion he was confirm- 
ed by a Spaniſh officer, who had been 
made ' priſoner as he was viewing the 
French lines, from whom he alſo learned 
ſeveral intereſting particulars with regard 
to their ſituation, and among other things, 
that they did not expect their cannon till 
two days thereafter. Tbis news confirm- 
ed the French General in the reſolution he 
had formed to march out of his lines, and 


fave the enemies the trouble of coming to 


him, by giving them battle next morning. 
Accordingly he made the proper diſpoſi- 
tions for this purpole, and gave the ne- 
ceſſary orders for the ſccurity of the 
trenches. But the Spaniſh generals, far 
from thinking that the Viſcount would 
venture upon ſo bold a meaſure, allowed 
their troops to go out a foraging that 
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evening; which gave the Duke of York, 


afterwards King James II. then in the 
Spaniſh army, occaſion to {ay to the Mar- 
quis de Caraſſene, That he was appre- 
* henſive the Viſcount de Turenne would 
come and attack him to-morrow.” The 
Marquis replied, * It was the very thing 
he wanted.” © Have patience then,” 
{aid the Duke, „I know the Viſcount de 
© 'Furenne, and you will have your wiſh.” 
'The next day, about five o'clock in the 
morning, the Prince of Conde, who, on 
account of a diſguſt, had taken part with 
the Spaniards, having walked out in 
company with the Duke of York as far as 
the ſentinels, perceived the French army 
on their march towards them ; upon which 
he came directly back to acquaint the Spa- 
niſh generals. They would by no means 
believe it. The Prince, a little vexed, 
aſked the Duke of York, if he had ever 
icen a battle won? The young Prince 
anſwered he had not. Well then,” ſaid 
the Prince, “ in half an hour's time you 
will tee us loſe one.” The Spaniards, 


when they could no longer doubt of the 


Viſcount de 'Turenne's march, made a diſ- 
polition to receive him. Their army con- 
ſiſted of 6000 foot, and 8000 horſe: Don 
john commanded the right wing, and the 
Prince of Conde the left; the infantry 
were ranged in one line, which reached 
from the ſtrand to the fields; the cavalry 
of the right wing were drawn up in two 
lines behind the foot. As thoſe of the left 
wing could not be ranged in the ſame 
manner, the Prince of Conde drew them 
up in ſuch order as the ground would 
admit. The Viſcount de Turenne, af- 
ter providing for the ſecurity of the bag- 
gage and the lines, brought gooo foot, 
and 6000 horſe, into the field. The in- 
fantry were placed in two lines; the firſt 
conſiſting of 10 battalions and 28 ſquadrons, 


14 on the right, and as many on the left, 


with the canuon in the front; the ſecond 
line of 6 battalions and 20 ſquadrons, 
equally divided between the two wings. 


Four ſquadrons of the gens d'armes ſup- 
ported 
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ported the infantry ; aud fix ſquadrons 


were placed in reſerve at a good diſtance 
behind, that they might be at hand to 
{upport thoſe that wert left in the trenches, 
in caſe the garriſon ſhould {ally out during 
the engagement. The Marquis de Crequi 
had! the command of the right wing, the 
Marquis de Caticlaeau of the left, and 
the Marquiſſes de Gadagne and Eecllefond 
of the main body. 
commanded the Englth trocps, being 
confined by ſickneſs, they were poſted at 
the ſea tide, under the conduct of their 
Major-General Morgan. By this time the 
two armies were within leis than three 
quarters of a mile of one another, and the 
French began to cannonade their enemies; 
but the latter, though they had no can- 
non to return the fire, Without attempt- 
ing to advance, ſtood firm in their poſts 
till the former came up With them. This 
was about eight o'clock ; and a little after, 
the Vitcount de Turenne gave the ſignal 
for the battle, with a confidence and com- 
poſure which the ſoldiers conſidered as a 
happy preſage of victory. The Engliſh 
began the attack with a boldneſs and in- 
trepidity, which, though natural to them, 
excited the admiration of the French and 
Spaniards. As they were poſted oppoſite 
to one of the downs which the enemy had 
taken poſſeſſion of, the Viſcount de Fu- 
renne ſent orders to Major-General Mor- 
gan to make himſelf maiter of it, which 
he did in a ſhort time, notwithſtanding 
the difficulties he met with in climbing up 
the ſteep aſcent. The Spaniards with 
their pikes, did their utmoſt to keep down 
the Engliſh ; but this oppolition, inſtead 
of damping, ſerved only to excite their 
courage : the hind ranks ſupporting thoſe 
who were before them with the butt-end 
of their muſquets, they toon got up the 
down, planted their colours on the top of 
it, and drove down the precipice. thoſe of 
the Spaniards whom they had not ſlain. 
Meantime the Marquis de Crequi charged 
the enemy's left wing, while the Marquis 


ge Caſtelneau led his diviſion along thc 


Lord Lockhart, who. 
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[ſhore to attack their right in flank ; and 


the French infantry, having joined the 
Engliſh on the other ſide of the down, 
from which the latter had driven the ene- 
my, two Spaniſh battalions, with the 
horſe that were deſigned to ſupport them, 
were broken and put to flight. At the 
{lame time the Marquis de Caſtelncau, 
throwing bimiclf with his corps between 
the enemy's firſt and ſecond line, tock 
them at once both in flank and rear, and 
put them into the greateſt confuſion. The 
\ iſcount de Turenne, who had taken poſt 
on one of the downs in the center of the 
army, whence he might ſend his orders 
and troops wherever he found there was 
occaſion, obſerving that the Marquis de 
Crequi had advanced too far, and that the 
Frince of Conde was bringing up a large 
body of horſe to fall upon him, went 
himſelf to his aſſiſtance at the head of the 
cavalry of his right wing, and ſeveral bat- 
talions of foot. Whenthe Viſcount joined 
tne Marquis, he found the Prince had al- 
ready begun his attack, and broke ſeveral 
of Crequi's ranks ; but the troops which 
came to his relief, ſoon ſurrounded the 
Spaniards, ſo that many of them on every 
ſide fell down dead or wounded ; and 
thoſe that eſcaped death, were forced to 
fly in great diſorder and confuſion. The 
Prince rallied his broken ſquadrons no lefs 
than three times, and to animate his ſol- 
diers, performed prodigies of valour him- 
ſelf; but being repulſed, they all aban- 
doned him, except a few French gentle- 
men, who had engaged fo far in his party, 
that they were determined to ſhare his for- 
tune. On this occaiion alt̃, the Prince's 
horſe was killed under him, which would 
have expoled his life to great danger, if 
one of thoſe gentlemen had not given him 
his to make his eſcape. Thus both wings 
of the Spaniards being defcated, they fled 
with great precipitation, and. were pur- 
ſued by the conquerors to Furnes, where 
they collected the ſcattered remains of 
their army, ſo completely broken and van- 
quiſhed, that all the reſt of that campaign 

| they 
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they were ſcarce able to aſſemble together 
8000 or gooo men. The modeſty of the 
Viſcount de Turenne, who had all the 
glory of this ſignal victory, cannot be 
enough admired ; the letter he wrote to 
his lady on the field of battle being con- 
ceived in theſe terms: © The enemies 
& came up to us; they are beaten, God 
& be thanked. I have been a little fa 
6 tigued. I wiſh you good night, IJ am 


„going to bed.“ 


Though by the defeat of the Spanith 
army, the garriſon of Dunkirk was cut off 
from all hope of relief, yet they defended 
the place with the ſame vigour as before, 


and the beſiegers ſpent three days before 


they could ſecure a lodgement on the 
counterſcarp, thongh they had carried 
their works to the foot of it before the 
battle. The town held out ten days after 
this; and the ſiege might perhaps have 
been {till longer, had not the Marquis de 


Lede, who was Governor of it, and a 
man of diſtinguiſhed merit, received 


dangerous wound, of which he died in a 
few days; which ſank the ſpirits of the 
garriſon ſo, that ſeeing all their out works 
taken; the principal oſficers met together, 
to take into conſideration the preſent ſtate 
of their affairs; and in conſequence of 
their reſolution, the town was delivered 
to the Viſcount de Turenne the eighteenth 
day after the opening of the tre:iches. 
The King of France came from Mardick 
to the  Viſcount's quarters, to ſee the 


garriſon march ont, It confifted of 600 


horſe, and 1200 foot, ui der the command 
of M. de Bajlecourt, who having taken 
this opportunity to pay his compliments to 
his moſt Chri:tian \Najeity, met with a 
very favourable reception, and afterwards 
followed his garriſon to St. Omer. The 
King having taken poſſeſhon of Dunkirk, 
immediately put it into the hands of the 
Engliſh, in conſcquence of the treaty with 
them, on condition that they mould make 
no altcration in religion, aud maintain the 
ihuns this fa- 
mous city, 10 accuſtomed to changes and 


but mere force 
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revolutions, was in lefs than the courſe of 
one day, ſucceſſively under the dominion 
of three of the moſt conſiderable powers 
in Europe. It is not eaſy to expreſs the 
joy which Cromwel felt upon the conqueſt 
of this place; which as it was a proof of 


the ſfucceſs of his arms, and the wiſdom 


of his counſels, ſo it delivered the Engliſh 
nation from the ravages of the Dunkirkers, 
who during this war had taken no leſs 
tiizn 250 Engliſh ſhips. From Dunkirk 
the Viicount de 'Furenne led his victorious 
army ſucceſſively to Bergues, Furnes, 


Dixmude, and Oudenard ; aud having ea- 


ſily made "bimſelf maſter of thein all, con- 
cluded the campaign with the defeat of 
the Prince of Lignes. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe advantages, France growing 
weary of the war as well as Spain, a 
treaty of peace was concluded next year, 
by which the cities of Bergues, Furnes, 
Dixmude, Ypres, Oudenard, Merville, 
and Menin, were reitored to Spain; but 
the Engliih refolved to keep Dunkirk, and 
therefore put the fortifications of it in a 
proper ſtate of defence, and built a ci— 
cadel on the ſame ſpot where fort Lion 


had itood, 
The Engliſh nation thought themſelves 


very happy in the acquiſition of this im- 


portant place, which in former times had 
been of ſuch great detriment to their trade, 
and was like to be ſo again in any other 
hands but their own. Nor could it have 
been believed at that time, that any thing 
and hard neceſſity, could 
ever have wreſted it from them. Yet after 
all, they kept it only four years: for in 
1662, two years after the reſtoration, 
King Charles II. to the laſting reproach of 
his reign, was mean enough to fell this 
valuable acquiſition to the King of France, 
for the paltry tum cf 5, ooo, ooo of livres, 

in our money only 219, Fol. f 
The negotiation of this {ale began in 
fuly, and was concluded in October, 
Louis XIV. was fo well pleaſed with his 
new acquiſition, that he acquainted M, de 
Vauban with his intentions to make Dun- 
kir k 
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kirk one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe; very few fell on the Riſbank ; and agree · 


and commiſſioned that able engineer to 
draw up a plan for the fortifications of it 
both by ſca and land. A draught of which 
is here annexed. In 1694, the Engliſh, 
provoked by the frequent captures of their 
ſhips by the Dunkirk privateers, deter- 


mined to have their. revenge. With this 
intention, they fitted out a fleet of 60 
ſhips, conſiſting of men of war, frigates, 
bomb-ketches, fire-ſhips, and tranſports 
with troops. The fleet took its ſtation off 
Mardick on the 20th of September, and 
the Admirals ordered the frigates and 
ſloops to take the ſoundings all round the 
road ; but they were ſo roughly treated 
by the cannon of the citadel, the Riſbank, 
and two frigates, {ſtationed at the extre- 
mities of the jetties, that they were ſoon 
obliged to retire. On the 22d, the Engliſh 
attempted to ſet on fire the two forts at 
the extremities of the jetties. For this 
purpoſe, 36 frigates, bomb-ketches, and 
tire-ſhips, took their ſtations in the road 
oppoſite to the harbour; and about five 
o'clock, a {hip was ſent againſt Fort Vert ; 
but a cannon-ball from that fort having 
reached it, before it came to the place for 
which it was deſtined, it blew up, without 
anſwering its deſired effect. Another fire- 
ſhip, ſent againſt the fort of Good Hope, 
had the ſame misfortune, and blew up with 
no better ſucceſs. On the 24th, the Eng- 
liſh fleet came before the town, and con- 
tinued till the 26th, when they retired 
without {ucceſs, and went to bombard 
Calais. Next year a combined fleet of 
Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, to the number of 
114 fail, came before the town on the 4th 
of Auguſt, and continued till the 11th at 
night, but with nobetter ſucceſs than what 
they experienced before. The fire-ſhips 
blew up at a great diſtance from the forts 
they were deſigned to deſtroy ; and though 
on the 11th, the bomb-veſlels fired from 
eight in the morning till three in the after- 
noon, upon the forts which guarded the 
mouth of the harbour, and during that | 


— 


able to the French accounts, there was 


but one Frenchman killed. 


Though in conſequence of the treaty of 
Utrecht, the fortifications of Dunkirk 
were entirely demoliſhed, and its harbour 


quite ſpoiled and rendered uſeleſs, yet 


Louis XIV. had taken his meaſures, and 
contrived a ſcheme, whereby he thought 
to have entirely eluded that clauſe of it, 
which concerned the harbour; and not- 
withſtanding what was therein ſtipulated, 
to have provided Dunkirk with as good a 
harbour as it had before. 'This was the 
project of the famous canal and fluices of 
Mardick, which Louis began before the 
works of Dunkirk were quite demoliſhed, 
and carricd on with ſuch diſpatch and vi- 
gour, that in a ſhort time, a tixty gun 
{hip paſſed through the great fluice of 
Mardick, and {failed quite up to the canal 
of Bergues. It alſo happened luckily for 
the Dunkirkers that the ſea, in a great 
{ſtorm in 1720, broke up the great boter- 
deau or dam, which had been built be- 
tween the jetties and the town, and there- 
by reſtored in ſome meati'ire their har- 
bour, Which by their own induſtry, and 
the help of the little fluice of Furnes, 

which was not deſtroyed with the reſt, 

when the works of the town were demo- 
liſhed, they made decp enough to receive 
ſhips of ordinary burthen ; -ſo that by 
means of it, they now carry on a conſider- 
able trade, and by their privateers, have 
been of detriment to the Britiſh com- 
merce. But if the harbour of Dunkirk 
has its imperfections, the road is one of 
the beſt and ſecureſt in Europe. It lies 
at the diſtance of two miles and a half 
from the town, about three from the 
new harbour of Mardick, and is bounded 
by a ſand-bank called the Brack. Upon this 
bank the ſea is not above four feet deep at 
low-water, and therefore ſhips cannot get 
over it, but in the time of flood; but 
there are two paſſes at the eaſt and weſt 


| ends of the road, by which they may goin 


time threw more than 1200 bombs, a | and out at pleaſure, by the aſſiſtance of 


the 
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the pilots;. and, by the bye, the ade 


of this denomination, who are authoriſed 
to ply about the harbour and road of 
Dunkirk, are no leſs than 90; a cir- 
cumſtance that proves the commerce of 
the place to be very conſiderable. The 
depths of the fea in the road at low- 
water, is nine fathoms; the bottom 1s 

ſandy: 50 ſhips of the largeſt, and 40 

of leſſer ſize, may anchor in it at the 

ſame time with great eaſe. Not wit h- 

ſtanding it was ſtipulated by the treaty of 
Utrecht, and confirmed by another treity in 
the year 1717, that the works of Dunkirk 
ſhonld never be rebuilt, nor its harbour 

reſtored, yet Louis XV. whoſe conſcience, 

like his graudfather's, was not very fcru- 

pulous with regard to treaties, reſolved. 
to be very free with both theie treaties, 

as ſoon as he ſhould have an opportunity of 
doing it with lafety : therefore, about the 

year 1740, when Great Britain was en- 
gaged in a war with Spain, he {ct about 

reſtoring the works of this harbour, and 
having built new fortifications on the 
land ſide of the town, proceeded to make 
improvements alſo on the harbour; re- 
ſtored the jetties that had been demoliſhed 
in 1714, built new forts to defend the 
town and harbour from attacks by ſea; 

and in hopes that he would, by the ſucceſs 
of his arms, oblige the Britiſh nation to 
ſubmit to his encroachments, and ratify 

the moſt public and barefaced violation of 
treaties, afterwards openly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Spain. A general Peace being 
concluded at Aix-Ja-Chapelle, in 1748, it 
vas agreed, that the works towards the 
land at Dunkirk were to remain, but that 

_ thoſe towards the fea ſhould be entirely 
deſtroyed. The peace was ſcarce ſigned 
before the moſt Chriſtian King began ho- 
ſtilities in North America. With reſpect 
to the fortifications of Dunkirk, they were 
ſo partially demoliſhed, that it was in a 
good poſture of deferice ſoon after ; ard 
the great ſluice of Bergues was reſtored 
in 1756, and the harbour cleaned in 1757; 
but by the hte peace, were again diſ- 


The Queen 
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mantled, but in ſuch a manner as needs no 
comment, being agreeable to their uſual 
faith of treaties. _ | 
DUQUESNE FORT. See P1TTs8BURG. 
DURHAM, BATTLE AT. Capital of the 
county of Durham, ſituated on the river 
Wear, 14 miles ſouth from Newcaſtle, 
and 256 north from London. The biſhop, 
and the adherents of Robert of Normandy, 
having taken up arms againſt William 
Rufus, were befieged here, and the gar- 
riſon being ſurrendered, were baniſhed. In 
the year 1346, the French finding them- 
{ſelves hard preſſed by the Engliſh Monarch 
Edward III. inſtigated David, the Scottiſh 
King, to make a diverſion in their favour. 
He, in the month of October, entered 
England at the head of 50,000 men, took 
Lidel by aſſault, and put the garriſon to 
the {word, exacted heavy contributions 


from the monks and church of Durham; 


levied a capitation tax from all perſons 
without diſtin&tion; ravaged the country, 
and committed numberleſs barbarities. 
Conſort was no ſooner in- 
formed of this invaſion, than ſhe fet out 
for the north, to encourage the lords of 
the marſhes to do their duty ; and in a 
little time, a conſiderable army was af- 
ſembled at York, from whence it advanced, 
in four diviſions, againſt the enemy, who 
were encamped at Bear-Park, at the diſ- 
tance of three miles from Durham. The 
firſt body was commanded by the Lord 
Henry Percy, accompanied by the Earl 
of Angus, the Biſhop of Durham, and ſe- 
veral noblemen of the north; the Arch- 
biſhop of York conducted the ſecond divi- 
ſion, having under his command the Biſhop 
of Carliſle, and the Lord Nevil ; the third 
body was led by the Biſhop of Lincoln, the 
Lord Mowbray, and Sir Thomas Rokeby; 
and the rear was brought up by Edward 
attended by the Archbiſhop cf 
Canterbury, the Lord Roſs, and the She- 
rift of Northumberland. A great number 
of young nohlemen and perſons of dif- 
tinction, ſerved as volunteers on this oc- 
caſion, partly to expreſs their zeal and 
Hh h loyalty 
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loyalty in the King's abſence, and partly 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves under the eye of 
the Queen, who took the field in per ſon. 
The army conſiſted chiefly of ſtout Bor- 
derers, inured to war and hardſhip, rein- 
forced by a body of veterans, whom Ed- 
ward had ſent over from France; and the 
whole, when they began their march, 
amounted to 16,000 men; but in all pro- 
bavility, their number was conliderably 
increaſed before they came in ſight of the 
enemy, as ſo many noblemen muſt have 
been attended by a great concourſe of 
vallals, in an expedition upon which the 
fate of the whole kingdom in a great mea- 
ſure depended. 

David Bruce, appriſed of their approach, 


detached a body of horſe, under Douglas 


and Sir David Graham, to obſerve their 
motions, and harraſs them in their march; 
but they were ſo roughly handled by the 
Engliſh archers, that they ſoon turned 
their backs, though very few of them eſ- 
caped with their leaders; and this advan- 
tage the Engliſh dcemed a happy omen of 
ſucceſs. 'The Scottith army formed into one 
line; the High Steward of Scotland and 
the Earl of March commanding on the 
right; the Earls of Murray and Douglas 
being on the left wing; and David, with 
ſome French auxiliaries, and the flower 


of his nobility, being ſtationed in the cen- 


ter. The Engliſh archers began the battle 
with ſhowers of arrows on their left, 

which galled the Scots under the High 
Steward in ſuch a manner, that he ordered 
his diviſion to charge ſword in hand, and 
actually broke the bowmen, who falling 
back upon the diviſion commanded by the 
Lord Percy, occaſioned great confuſion 


and diſorder. The enemy {till preſſed on 


with incredible impetuoſity, and victory 
had almoſt declared in their favour, when 
Baliol coming up with 4000 choice horle, 
at a round trot, fell upon the flank of the 
Scots, who had advanced beyond the reit 
of their line, and not only ſuſtained the 


archers who had given way, but alſo cut 


off the communication between the High 
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Steward and the main body, where Bruce 


commanded. Thus intercepted, and in 


great danger of being ſurrounded, he re- 
treated in good order, while Baliol, and 
the whole force of that wing, attacked 
the center of the Scots, now left expoſed 
by the retreat of their left wing: here the 
battle was maintained with great fury on 
both ſides for a conſiderable time; at 
length the main body of the Scots gave 
way; then David refuſing to quit the 
field, his nobles threw themſelves into a 
circular form, and defended him with 
great gallantry, he himſelf fighting hand 
to hand with his enemies, until his fol- 
lowers were ſurrounded, and partly ſlain, 
and David received two arrows in his body; 
even when he was ready to ſink with loſs 
of blood, he diſdained to aſk for quarter, 
nor would he receive it but at the hands 
of a gentleman ; at laſt he was made pri- 
ſoner by John Coupland, after he had 
{truck out two of that gentleman” s teeth 
with his gauntlet. The left wing ſtill con- 
tinued to maintain their ground, under 
the command of Douglas and Murray, till 
this laſt was ſlain, and Douglas was taken, 
after all his men had been cut in pieces. 

This victory would have decided the fate 
of Scotland, had not the High Steward 
retired in good order, and been joined by 
the fugitives from the battle, ſo as to 
form a body, which the victors did not 
think proper to purſue, Nevertheleſs, 
they left 15,000 men lying dead upon the 
ſpot; and among thoſe Sir Thomas Char- 
teris, Chancellor of Scotland; the Lord 
Chamberlain; Edward Keith, Earl Mar- 
ſhal ; the Earls of Murray and Stratherne, 
with ſeveral other noblemen, and a great 
number of perſons of diſtintion. The 
Earls of Fife, Montcith, Sutherland, 
Wigton, and Carrick, William Lord 


Douglas, and many other perſonages of 


note, were among the priſoners. The 
King was conveyed by Coupland to Ogle 
caſtle in Northumberland, of which he 
was Governor; and when the Queen diſ- 


patched a purſuivant with orders to bring 
him 
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him to Durham, he refuſed to deliver up 


his priſoner, becauſe in thoſe days the 


ranſom belonged to the captor. He thought 
proper, however, to conſign David Bruce 
to his friend the Lord Nevil, and take 
ſhipping immediately for Calais, where 
he communicated the whole tranſaction 


to the King, who approved of his conduct, 


created him a knight-baronet, and be- 


ſtowed upon him a penſion of Fool. until 


the ſame value in lands adjoining to his 


eſtate, could be ſettled on him and his | 


heirs for ever. He was ordered, however, 
to obey the commands of the Queen, who 


arrived in perſon at the camp before Ca- 
lais, after having provided for the ſafety: 


of the kingdom, and left the care of the 
north to the Lords Percy and Nevil, who 
took Hermitage caſtle, and ravaged the 
whole county of Lothian. Coupland re- 
turned to England, delivered the Scottiſh 


King to the Sheriff of Yorkſhire, who | 


conveyed him to the tower of London. 
John Graham, Earl of Monteith, and 
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Duncan, Earl of Fife, having formerly 
ſworn fealty to the King of England, and 
taken the oath to Edward Baliol as their 
immediate ſovereign, were without any 
trial condemned as traitors, to be drawn, 
hanged, and beheaded. This ſentence was 
pronounced by the King and his council at 
Calais, and executed upon the Earl of 
Monteith, but Duncan was reſpited till 
further order, becauſe he happened to be 
allied to his Majeſty. 

DUSSELDORP, stEGE or. The capital 
of the duchy of Bergues in Weſtphalia. 
The ſiege began June the 28th, 1758, and 
continued till July, when it ſurrendered to 
the victorious arms of the Pruſſians and 
Hanoverians ; and in it were found very 
conſiderable magazines of forage; to ſecure 
which, Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick 
put into the place three battalions, and 
ordered a bridge of boats to be thrown 
over the river, to open a communication 


with his troops. 
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CKEREN, BATTLE Ar. A little place of || tirely routed them; and that he had 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, in Brabant, 


about four miles' north from Antwerp, 


and {ix from Lillo. The Duke of Marl- 


borough, after the taking of Bonn (See 
Box x) formed a deſign againſt Antwerp, 


and the French lines in its neighbourhood: 
he poſted himſelf at the head of the Eng- 
liſh between the two armies; the Allies 
had another detachment poſted near Ecluſe, 
commanded by Baron Spaar; and the 
French had two flying camps, one com- 
manded by the Marquis of Bedmar, and 
the other by Count de la Motte. Spaar 
perceiving that de la Motte watched him 
diligently, reſolved to deceive him, and 
making a feigned march towards Bruges, 
returned ſuddenly, and advanced directly 
to the lines, and attacked them, and after 
a very obſtinate diſpute forced them ſword 
in hand. General Cohorn attacked them 
in another place with the like ſucceſs ; 
but the motion made by General Obdam 
occaſioned a bloody battle; for the Allied 


camp at Eckeren was very much expoſed, 


which invited the French generals to attack 
that little body which lay in it. 

The joy which the advantages already 
gained cauſed at the Hague, were ſoon 
damped by the arrival of an expreſs from 
General Obdam, giving the States an ac- 
count that the French near Antwerp, 
having received a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment from their main army, came out of 
their lines the goth of June, 1703, and 
ſurrounded the body of the Confederate 
forces under his command, and had en- 


States, Which they opened, and finding in 


eſcaped to Breda With only 30 horſes, and 
could give no farther account of thoſe 
troops. 

The caſe, in | ſhort, was thus, the mo- 
tions of the Dutch army, after the forcing 
of the enemy's intrenchments, made it be 
believed that there was a deſign on Ant- 
werp. Marechal Boufflers was detached 
from Marechal Villeroi's army, with a 
body double in number to Obdam's to fall 
on him; and he marched ſo quick, that 
the Dutch were ſurpriſed at Eckeren be- 
fore they knew of the enemy's approachx; 
and Obdam apprehending that all was loſt, 
fled with a ſmall body of his men to Breda; 


but the Dutch rallicd and maintained their 


ground with ſuch firmneſs, that the French 


retired very much to their diſhonour; 


ſince, though they were much ſuperior in 
number, yet they let the Dutch recover 
out of their firſt confuſion, and kept their 
ground, though forſaken by their general. 

Upon the arrival of this expreſs from 
Obdam, all the Hague was in the utmoſt 
conſternation; the States immediately aſ- 
ſembled, and after they had ſat in con- 
ſultation till one in the morning, diſpatch- 
ed away M. Gueldermalſen, and two more 
deputies, with money, and inſtructions to 
prevent as much as might be the ill con- 
ſequences of this ſuppoſed diſaſter : but 
theſe deputies in their way, met with a 
meſſenger diſpatched by M. Hop, trea- 
ſurer-general to the States, and their de- 
puty in that army, with a letter to the 
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it a quite different account, returned to 
the Hague, = a | 

This action being a very remarkable as 
well as brave one, and redounding much 
to the honour of the Allies, we ſhall give 
our readers the moſt particular account of 
it we have ſcen, which is in a letter from 
General Schlangenberg to the States, the 
day after the battle, as followeth. 


High an Mighty Lords, 
After that, by order of your Highneſles, 
the army commanded by General Obdam 
was leſſened to 13 battalions and 26 ſqua- 


drons, and it was relolved that this {mall 


army ſhould march from Stabroeck towards 
Eckeren, Count Tilly and I repreſented 
the bad conſtitution of that camp, with 1ſo 
ſmall a number of troops, within three 
quarters of a league of the enemy, who, 


according to General Cohorn's report, could 


aſſemble fifty battalions from Lier to Oſ- 
tend, and to be reinforced from their grand 
army; whereas we could expect no aſſiſt- 


ance in time; nay, not from General Co- 


horn; I and Count Tilly farther remon- 
ſtrated, that the enemy being ſuperior in 
number might always cut off our retreat ; 
and we had underitogd by ſeveral ways, 
that the enemy were ſtronger in their lines 
than we were in our army, and that our 
great army had paſſed the Secker, and 
that of the enemy advanced as far as Tirle- 
mont; and, beſides, that we had advice 
of the enemy's expecting more troops in 
their lines; but we could obtain nothing 


by our remonſtrances,- excepting a reſo- 


lution to ſend our heavy baggage to Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom ; this was done at the ſame 
time when M. de Boufflers arrived in the 
French lines with a conſiderable body of 
horſe and dragoons, and, as priſoners ſay, 
with 70 companies of grenadiers. Upon 
this, without loſs of time, the enemy ſent 
all their troops ont of their lines, and the 


Marquis of Ridmar, Prince Tſerclaef, 


M. de Villeroi's fon, and many other ge- 
neral officers, and having marched with 
incredible diligence, they poſted an am- 
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buſcade of their dragoong before our left, 
and advanced with the main of their army 


to Capelle behind our camp, before we 
had the leaſt advice of their deſign or march, 


nor had we been informed then before we 
had been encompaſled, but that I and 
Count Tilly, and fome of our major-gene- 
rals, making the tour of our camp, met 
their ambuſcade of dragoons about one 
o'clock, near our grand horſe guard : hav- 
ing diſcovered this ambuſcade, We judged 
the enemy deſigned to attack us, and im- 
mediately put our troops in arms, and ac- 
quainted General Obdam with what we 
had done. One of our guards on the ſteeple 
of the church of Eckeren, acquainted us 
at the ſame time, that the enemy came 
with a great body of troops towards Ca- 
pelle, and advanced continually; upon 
which General Obdam reſolved to retire 
under Eillo, and ordered two ſquadrons 
of dragoons to poſleſs themielves of the 
poſt of Houwen, to cover the-march of 
our army. Whilſt General Obdam was 


buſied in ordering their march, we under- 


{ſtood that the enemy was advanced to 
Houwen, and had repulſed the two ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, whereby the road to 
Lillo was ſtopped. Brigadier Schulemberg 
was detached at firſt to poſt himſelf at 
Muiſbroeck and Gehng, below Houwen, 
to cover our retreat; but when he came 
there, he found that pbſt very well guard- 
ed by French dragoons and grenadiers ; 
whereupon he began to charge them, but 
they being much ſuperior in number, he 
judged a retreat neceſſary, and tried to 
{eize the poſt of Houteren, but he found 
the enemy alſo poſſeſſed of that; this 
obliged him to draw up at Watering, be- 
tween Houteren' and Muiſbroeck, and it 
was reſolved to attack the French there, 
and to make them retire if poſſible ; but 
they were ſo advantageouſly poſted. that 
it was impracticable. On the other hand, 


the enemy advanced upon us, made a vigo- 


rous charge on the troops of Munſter, and 
began a ſharp battle with the foot abont 
three o'clock. Perceiving the enemy to 

be 
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be much psd in number, we were 
obliged to change our deſign; and to en- 
dure a terrible fire of their muſquets. 
General Obdam and Count Tilly, who 
were upon the road with the horſe, upon 
the dike that goes to Willemerdonck. tried 
to continue their march oppoſite to Hou- 
teren, along the dikes of the Schelde to 
Lillo, and when they arrived, fonnd the 
enemy poſſeſſed of Houteren; but they 
were afterwards chaſed from thence by 
our troops. Meanwhile the foot conti- 
nued the ſight between Houwen and Ecke- 
ren, with a terrible fire on both ſides, till 
eight at night, eſpecially about and upon 
the dike betwcen Eckeren and Willemer- 
donck, where Lieutenant-General Fagel, 
and Major-Generals Frieſheim and Erber- 
feld, gave ſuch proofs of their conduct 
and valour, as cannot be enough admired. 

Lieutenant-General Fagel being wound- 
ed in the head and foot, we not being able 
to ſuſtain his regiment, and the enemy per- 
ceiving we wanted foot, took the opportuni- 
ty to force our troops at Houteren to retire, 
and poſted themſelves there, and at ſome 
fluices between that village and fort La 
Croix; and by that means we were encom- 
paſied on all ſides, having the enemy's lines 
and Antwerp on our rear, and fort Phi- 
lippine and the Schelde on our left, which 
obliged me to ſend to General Obdam, 
who had not been ſeen for ſome time, and 
that Count Tilly ſaid he believed him 
either to be killed or taken. 

Upon this we reſolved to try all courſes 
with the utmoſt vigour; Count Tilly de- 
tached ſome cavalry, under General Hom- 
peſch, to ſuſtain the foot, who maintained 
a bloody fight for a long time upon the 
dike : the French alſo ſent horſe to ſuſtain 
the foot on this occaſion. + General Hom- 
peſch led on his horſe with ſo much con- 
duct and courage, that he broke ſeveral 
French ſquadrons, took ſome of their ſtan- 
dards and drums, routed ſeveral battalions 
of their foot, and drove the enemy back a 
quarter of a league. Brigadier Wike, and 


E CK 


ſpent all their powder and lead, ordered 


their men to put their bayonets on their 
muſquets, and purſue the enemy, and the 
battle being ſharp and bloody, the dike 
was covered with the carcaſſes of the dead 
and wounded, 


I had taken poſt on the key of a canal 
that joined the dike, where I placed two 
battalions, and the cavalry behind them, 


lo maintain that poſt to the laſt extremity, 
if our firſt troops happened to be broke, 
and for the ſecurity of the reſt of the 
regiments that we expected in the night ; 
but the enemy were ſo diſordered, that 
they had no mind to renew the fight. In 
that poſt they endeavoured, during the 
heat of the carnage above- mentioned, to 


fall upon our rear, having for that end 


charged us with four battalions from Ant- 


werp and fort La Croix, along the village 


and another dike of Willemerdonck, but 
found that poſt well guarded, and their 
men were forced to retire by the dreadful 
fire of our troops. Night coming on, and 
finding ourſelves ſtill encompaſſed on all 
ſides, we were forced to open our paſſage 
by dint of ſword. The French had ſeized 
the poſt of Houteren, and ſeveral others 
towards the fluices, which cut off our 
communication with Lillo; upon which 


Count Tilly, M. Hop, and I, reſolved to 


attack the poſt with the utmoſt vigour; 
and our infantry wanting powder and lead, 
we ordered them to advance with their 
bayonets on their muſquets. Major-Gene- 
ral Frieſheim, and Brigadier Dona, were 
detached with four battalions, marching 


through a ground full of ditches, waded 


up to their middle to attack the enemy in 
that poſt, on flank and rear. We marched 
alſo ſome regiments along the dike, and 
Count Tilly advanced with ſome dragoons, 
and after firing ſome cannon on that poſt, 
we attacked the enemy in flank, front, and 
rear, chaſed them from Houteren, took 
their cannon, and beat them from the ſluices 
where they were intrenched. We pur- 
ſued them fighting as far as fort La Croix, 


the Fother brigadiers and — having 


which opened our paſſage along the dikes 
Ty to 
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to Lillo, where we arrived this morning, 
and are now encamped, . 

I can aſſure your Highneſſes, that all 
your troops, horſe, foot, and dragoons, 
fought with a ſurpriſing valour; and that 
Lientenant-General Fagel, and all the other 
generals, majors and brigadiers, behaved 


 theniſelves in this dangerous action with 


admirable conduct, it being only forty that 
we have loſt; there are fomc taken pri- 
ſoners, and many wounded, of whom 1 
cannot fend a liſt till the next. We have 
taken ſome ſtandards, drums, and colours, 
and my regiment has taken one piece of 


cannon, and a pair of colours. 


I hope your Highneſles will conſider the 


mall number of our troops; that the ene- 


my was twice as ſtrong as we; that their 
loſs is much greater than ours, and that 
almoſt all of them retired in confuſion, 
and left us in the field of battle, whereas 
we came hither in good order. It was 
my opinion, Count Tilly's, aud that of all 
the generals who were preſent, that we 
ought never to have expoled ourſelves in 
ſuch a diſadvantageous camp; however, 
I hope it will be no ſmall fatisfaction to 
your Highneſſes, that this action will 
certainly "advance the reputation of your 
troops. 

I forgot to tell you, that the Count of 
Eaſt-Frieſland, and Count Vander Nat, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion ; - 
and that Colonel Ivois aſſiſted me with his 
care, valour, and good advice, ſo that I 
doubt not but your Highneſſes will con- 
ſider their merit. | 

General Fagel is embarked to-day for 
the Hague, to have his wounds better 
looked after. General Cohorn came to 
Lillo in the night with {ome regiments. 
The foot eſpecially are extremely weaken- 
ed, ſo that they cannot act in a body, ex- 
cept your Highneſſes change thoſe that 
ſuffered moſt with others that are in gar- 
riſons, This poſt is not ſafe, except the 
fluices of fort Frederick Henry be opened, 
which cannot be while we are here, be- 
cauſe the ſalt water would occaſion diſ- 


Nen 


eaſes, M. Obdam not being preſent, I 


have taken upon me the general command 


till-I receive your Highneſſes orders. | 


Lillo, July 2, 1703. 


The States having peruſed this letter, 
came to a reſolution that thanks ſhould 
be given to Lieutenant-General Schlau- 
genberg, for the great conduct, zeal, and 
courage, which he had ſhewn in the battle 
of Eckeren; but he was ſoon afterwards 
diſmiiled, for having given umbrage to the 
Duke of Marlboro ugh, 

Obdam preſented a juſtification of his 
conduct to the States-General; but by this 
overſight forfeited the fruits of a long 
ſervice, during which he had exhibited re- 
peated proofs of courage, zeal, and capacity. 

According to the beſt computation, the 
Dutch loſt in this engagement 7 17 men killed, 
1003 wounded, 1694 priſoners, or deſerters, 
and 376 horſes; and the French owned they 
had near 1600 men killed and wounded, 
beſides 150 officers; and notwithitanding 
General Obdam went off in the midit of 
the action, yet the other Dutch generals 
maintained the fight with ſuch admirable 
preſence of mind, that the enemy were 
obliged to abandon the field of battle, and 
march off by night, without beat of drum, 
or ſound of trumpet, towards their lincs. 
The Marechal de Boufflers had at leaſt 
309,000 men under his command, the 
greateſt part of them choſen troops, and a 
great many general officers and young 
French lords accompanied him ; the firſt 
to aſſiſt him, and the latter to acquire 
glory, and ſignalize themſelves; whereas 
the Confederate army ſcarcely exceeded 
10, ooo men. 

Not withſtanding theſe circumſtances, 
which the French in their account of this 
action, printed at Namur, in a great mea- 
ſure confirm, and evidently prove the ad- 
vantage to have been on the ſide of the 
Allies, and though they there own their 
loſs was equal to that of the Allies, which 
was ſuppoſed to be about 2500 men, yet 


| the French King was made to believe that 


his 
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his troops got the victory, and cauſed Te 


Deum to be ſang in the cathedral church 
of Paris, and: that upon the bare and 
only circumſtance of the retreat of General 
Obdam. | 

The French court, to make this action 
appear with the luſtre of a complete vic- 
tory, did not ſcruple to affirm that the 
Allies were ſuperior in infantry, and ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, and yet were obliged 
to abandon the field of battle, as alſo their 
wounded, tents, baggage, ſix pieces of 
cannon, 44 mortars, their ammunition, 
proviſions, 154 artillery waggons, ſeveral 


colours and drums, with the loſs, according 


to ſome, of 2000 men on the ſpot, and 
5oo made priſoners. 1 ä 
F. Daniel goes yet farther, and not only 
poſitively avers that the Marechal de 
Boufflers, and the Marquis de Bodmar, 
defcated the army under General Obdam, 
but makes the loſs c the Allies conſider- 
ably greater than that of the French. The 
Confederates, ſays he, by their own con- 
feſſion, had 1200 ſoldiers killed or wound- 
ed, 8 colonels, asmany lieutenant-colonels, 
6 majors, 37 captains, and 166 ſubalterns; 
700 were made priſoners; 6 pieces of can- 
non taken, 2 large mortars, and 40 fmall 
ones; all their tents, -and . abundance of 
military furniture. To all this the Mar- 
quis de Quincy adds, Zoo artillery and 
baggage Waggons, with a pretty large 
uantity of plate and coin; and to the 
priſoners he adds Madam de Tilly, who 
came to dine with her huſband that day. 
The French, according to both, had but 
5oo ſlain, and 840 wounded. The Allies 
were purſued in their retreat till eleven at 


night, and retired in confuſion under the | 


fort of Lillo. E 

Theſe circumſtances are not only con- 
tradicted by General Schlangenberg's ac- 
count, but many others. Mr. Rouſſet 
ſays the enemy took four pieces of cannon 
at firſt, but were obliged to ahandon them 


again, and one of their own, ſome ammn- | 


nition, ſeveral pair of kettle- drums, two 
ſtandards of the gens darmes, ſeveral co- 


— 


lours, and- a good number of priſoners, 


Earl of Eſſex put himſelf in motion to at- 


| the afternoon, Prince Rupert advancing to 


* D 


The army continued on the field of battle 
all night, under their arms, and marched 
the next morning from Houteren to Lillo, 
without any diſturbance or attempt from 
the enemy. 
 EDGE-HILL, BATr TITLE Ar. A riſing 
ground at the welt end of the vale of Red- 
horſe, in Warwickſhire; it lies 8 miles. 
north-weſt from Banbury in Oxfordſhire, 
and 14 ſouth from Warwick town. This 
was the firſt battle that was fought be- 
tween the armics of King Charles I. and 
the Parliament, in the year 1642, 
The King had no ſooner aſſembled an 
army, with which he thought he could 
act upon the offenſive, than he began his 
march from Shrewſbury towards London; 
and in two days after his departure, the 


tend the rear. On the 22d day of October, 
the armies were within fix miles of each 
other. The King having received intel- 
ligence that Eſſex had advanced to Keinton, 
a village on the borders of Warwickſhire, 
drew up his army on Edge-hill, about 
two miles from the enemy, and on Sun— 
day, the 23d day of the month, gave them 
battle. The army of Eſſex was ſuperior 
in number to the royaliſts, who did not 
exceed 10, ooo, horſe and foot. He poſted 
Ramſay, a Scottiſh officer, at the head of 
1000 horſe, on the left wing. He himſelf 
commanded the line of infantry, with 
about two regiments of cavalry, extending 
from Keinton towards Edge-hill; and Sir 
William Balfour, acting under the Earl 
of Bedford, was intruited with a ſtrong 
body of horſe, as a reſerve. The King's 
right wing of horſe was commanded by 
Prince Rupert; the left by Commiſſary 
Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aſhton. The 
Earl of Lindſey, though General, fought 
on foot at the head of his own regiment ; 
Sir Edward Jermy, knight-martial, car- 
ried the King's ſtandard ; and Sir John 
Byron formed the roforye with his own 
regiment only, Abcut three o'clock in 


charge 


officer of reputation. 
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charge the left wing of the enemy, Sir 


Faithful Forteſcuc, with his whole troop, 
deſerted from Ramſay, and joined the 
Prince, who charged their adverſaries 
with tuch fury, that they were immedi- 
ately routed aud purſued for two miles. 
Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aiuton, met with 
the ſame ſucceſs againſt the right wing of 
Eſſex, and the reſerve under Byron 


joined in the purſuit, leaving the infautry 


on both ſides to diſpute the fortune of the 
day. | 

Rs the conteſt, Sir William Balfour 
advancing with his reſerve, fell upon the 
flank of the royaliſts, and did great execu- 
tion. The Earl of Lindley: was mortally 
wounded, and his ſon, the Lord Wil- 
loughby, taken priſoner, while he endea- 
voured to reſcue his father. Sir William 
Verney being lain, the ſtandard fell into 
the hands of the enemy, but was recovered 
by the valour of Captain John Smith. 
The King's whole infantry was thrown 
into confuſion, and himſelf, with his two 
ſons, in great danger of being taken. When 
Prince Rupert and Wilmot returned from 


the purſuit, their troops were ſo fatigued 


and ſcattered, that they could not be 
brought into order, ſo as to renew the 
charge; and night approaching, left the 


fate of the day undecided. Each ſide kept 


its ground, and next morning both armies 
fronted one another. About 5000 comba- 
tants lay dead on the field of battle ; the 
greater number of theſe having been killed 
by the King's cavalry. Beſides the Earl 
of Lindſey, and Sir Edmund Verney, the 
King loſt the Lord: Aubigny, brother to 
the Duke of Richmond and Lenox. Among 
thoſe who fell on the other ſide; were the 
Lord St. John of Bletſo, eldeſt ſon to the 
Earl of Bolinbroke, and Charles Eſſex, an 
Lord Willoughby, 
Sir Thomas Lunsford, Sir Edward Strad- 
ling, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction in 
the King's army were taken. 
EDINBURGH CASTLE, s$1EGEs OF. 
The capital of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and of the county of its own name, ſitua- 
NuMs, XIX. 
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ted 2 miles ſonth of Leith, and the Fritfe 
of Forth, and 320 north-Weſt of London. 
In the-year 1573, the friends of Mary, 

ucen of Scotland, were compelled to 
ſubmit to Morton, the Regent, by Eliza- 
beth Queen of England: they conſiſted 
of two parties, one of which had adhered 
to her from the beginning, and the other 
favoured her cauſe, that the troublcs of 
their country might be the ſooner pacified. 
1 he firſt was headed by the Duke de Cha- 
tebrand and the Earl of Huntley; the 


chiefs of the other were the Earl of Home, 


Secretary Lidington, and the Laird of 
Grange, Governor of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, in which they reſided. Morton 
employed Sir james Melvil to affect a ſe- 
parate aceommodation with theſe laſt, and 
propoſed ſuch terms as they would will- 
ingly have embraced, provided the reſt of 
the Queen's friends might have been 
comprehended in the treaty; but Morton 
did not deſire to be at peace with the 
whole party; his view was to enrich him- 
ſelf with forfeitures; he therefore pro- 
poſed a ſeparate peace or none; and 
Grange rejected his propoſals from mo- 
tives of honour. "Then the Regent had 
recourſe to the Duke and Huntley, who 
were not ſo ſcrupulous: they accepted of 
a ſeparate peace; and now he would not 
indulge Grange and his aſſociates with the 
terms he had offered before. Sir. William 


Drury marched from Berwick, with a 


reinforcement and a train of artillery, to 
aſſiſt him in reducing the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which was very ill provided with 
ammunition, and the number of foldiers 
in garriſon did not exceed 160. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe difadvantages, the Gover- 
nor, who was a man of great courage, 
conduct and experience, made a vigorous 
defence for $3 days; during which the 
water in the draw-well failed, then the 
beſieged were fain to let down the ſoldiers 
by ropes over the walls, to fetch water 
from a neighbouring fountain, which being 
poiſoned by the enemy, the garriſon that 
drank of it fell ſick and died, ſo that it was 
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now reduced to fifteen individuals. In 


this emergency, Grange ſurrendered to 


Sir William Drury, upon an honourable 


capitulation; but Elizabeth refuſing to ac- 
cept of him and his friends as her priſo- 
ners, they were delivered to Morton, who 
cauſed the Governor and his brother, Sir 
James Kirkald, to be hanged on a gibbet at 
the market croſs of Edinburgh. Secretary 
Lidington is faid to have died at Leith, 
like an old Roman; and Home paying 
10,0001. to Morton, was put in poſſeſſion 
of his caſtles. 54 

In the year 1689, the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh was defended by the Duke of Gor- 
don, who made a ſhew of maintaining it 


for King James, but after a ſhort reſiſt- 


ance {urrendered at diſcretion. 
EDINBURGH CASTLE, siECE oF. 
'The young Pretender, after the affair at 
Preſton-pans, in the year 1745, marched 
to Edinburgh, and without much trouble 
made himſelf maſter of the place. He only 
wanted now to obtain poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle, and then he ſhould in effect be maſ- 
ter over all Scotland, as the regalia of the 
kingdom, the bank, &c. were depoſited 
there; for which end, on the 29th of 
September, he ordered the communica- 
tion between the caſtle and city to be cut 
off. Till this time General Gueſt, the 
brave Governor, forbore firing on the 
rebels, being unwilling to damage the 
town, or involve the innocent in common 
deſtruction with the guilty ; but as hoſti- 
lities were unavoidable, a battery from the 
caſtle was opened upon them, when ſeve- 
ral houſes were beat down, and about 20 
men killed. One Taylor, a reſolute fel- 
low, who had a captain's commiſſion in the 
rebel ſervice, engaged to make himſelf 
maſter of the caſtle with 30 men. In the 
attempt he was taken priſoner, with moſt 
of his party, which fate his preſumption 
juſtly deſerved. General Gueſt finding 
that if the blockade continued, the garri- 
ſon would ſoon want proviſions, as all 
communication was cut off, on the 4th of 
October ordered a ſally to be made, under 


. E G G 
favour of the half moon battery, by which 


means they threw up a trench between 


the town and caſtle, and having poſted a 
body of men behind the parapet, cleared 
the ſtreet. On the 5th he got ſome pro- 
viſions ; and that evening a party of the 
rebels marched up to attack the intrench- 
ment ; but that detachment cautiouſly re- 
treating into the garriſon, expoſed the 
enemy to a {mart cannonade, which 
obliged them to retire with a conliderable 
loſs. | By 
EDING TON, BATTLE AT. This is a 
{mall village in Somerſetſhire ; at which 
place Alfred, after he had collected his 
ſcattered forces, gave a total defeat to 


the Danes, in 878, who capitulated with 


him on terms more advantageous than they 
had room to expect in their circumſtances, 
This victory ſet Alfred at the height of 
his wiſhes, as he by this ſignal defeat 
drove the Danes out of his kingdom, ex- 
cept ſuch as ſubmitted to his laws, and 
became Chriſtians. - 

EGG HARBOUR. Situated on the 
boundary between Eaſt and Welt Jerſey, 
North America; againſt which place, in 
1778, Sir Henry Clinton, Commander in 
Chief of the Britiſh forces in America, de- 
tached Captain Ferguſon of the 7oth regi- 
ment, with a body of troops from New 
York, who wrote the following account 
of this expedition. | 

On the evening of the 5th of October 
we arrived off the bar, when Captain 
Colins ſent in the gallies, but the ſhips 
could not enter before the 7th. Three 
privateers of 6 or 8 guns, with an armed 
pilot boat, had eſcaped out of the harbour 
before our arrival, in conſequence of ad- 


vice received on the 2d from Mr. Living- 


ſton, warning them of our deſtination. 

As it was from this evident that-prepa- 
rations had been making againſt us for ſe- 
veral days, it was determined to allow no. 
further time, but to puſh up with our gal- 
lies and ſmali craft, with what ſoldiers 


could be crowded into them, without 
waiting for the coming in of the ſhips ; 


accordingly, 
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accordiogly, after a very difficult naviga- 


tion of 20 miles inland, we came oppolite 
to Cheſnut Neck, where there were ſe— 
veral veſſels, and about a dozen of houſes, 
with ſtores for the reception of prize 
goods, and accommodation for their pri- 
vatcers men. | | 

The rebels had there erected a work 
with embrazures for ſix guns, on a level 
with the water, to rake the channel, and 
another upon a commanding eminence, 
with a platform for guns en barbette, in 
which however it afterwards appeared, 
that they had not as yet placed artil- 
lery. 

The banks of the river below the works 
being ſwampy, rendered it neceſſary for 
the boats with the troops to paſs within 
muſquet-ſhot, in order to land beyond 
them; previous to which, Captain Colins 
advanced with the gallies to cover our 
landing, and as he came ſo very cloſe to 
the works, and the guns of the gallies 
were remarkably well pointed, the fire 
from the rebels was effectually ſtifled ; and 
the detachment landing with eaſe, ſoon 
drove into the woods the ſkulking ban- 
ditti that endeavoured to oppole it. 

The ſeamen were employed all that 
evening, and the next day till. noon, in 
deſtroying 10 capital veſſels ; and the ſol- 
diers in demoliſhing the village, which 
was the principal reſort of this neſt of pi- 
rates. Had we arrived by ſurpriſe, we 
meant to have puſhed forwards with cele- 
rity to the Forks, within 35 miles of Phi- 
ladelphia : but as the alarm had been 
ſpread through the country, and the mi- 
litia there had been reinforced from Phila- 
delphia by a detachment of foot, five field 
pieces, and a body of light horſe, our 
{mall detachment could not pretend to en- 
ter 20 miles further into the country, to 
reach the ſtores and {mall craft there; and 
the ſhallowneſs of the navigation rendered 
it impracticable for the galliesto co-operate 
with us: it was therefore determined to 
return without loſs of time, and endea- 
vour to employ our force with effect elſe- 
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where; but ſome of our veſſels having run 
aground, notwithſtanding the very great 
diligence and activity of Captain Colins, 
and the gentlemen of the navy, an oppor- 
tunity offered, without interrupting our 
progreſs, to make two deſcents on the 
north ſide of the river, to penetrate ſome 
miles into the country, deſtroy three falt 
works, and raze to the ground the ſtores 
and ſettlements of a chairman of their 
committees, a captain of militia, and one 
or two other virulent rebels, who had 
ſhares in the prizes brought in here, and 
who had all been remarkably active in fo- 
menting the rebellion, oppreſſing the 
people, and forcing them, againſt their in- 
clination, and better judgment, to aſſiſt in 
their crimes. | 

Having received information by a cap- 
tain and ſix men of Polaſki's legion, who 
had deſerted to us, that M. Polaſki had 
cantoned his corps, conſiſting of three com- 
panies of foot, three troops of horſe, a 
detachment of artillery, and one braſs field 
piece, within a mile of a bridge which ap- 
peared to me eaſy to ſeize, and from 
thence to cover our retreat. Prevailing 
upon Captain Colins to enter into my de- 
ſign, on the 14th, at eleven o'clock at 
night, 250 men were embarked, and after 
rowing ten miles, landed at four in the 
morning within a mile of the defile, which 
we happily ſecured, and leaving 5o men 
for its defence, puſhed forward upon the 
infantry of this legion, cantoned in three 
different honſes, who were almoſt entirely 
cut to pieces. - We numbered among their 
dead about 5o, and ſeveral officers, among 
whom we learn are a lieutenant-colonel, 
a captain, and an adjutant. It being a 
night attack, little quarter could of courſe 
be given, ſo that there are only five pri- 
As a rebel Colonel Proctor was 
within two miles, with a corps of artil- 
lery, two braſs twelve-pounders, one 
three-pounder, and the militia of the 


| country, I thought it hazardous with 


200 men, without artillery or {upport, to 
attempt any thing further. 
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The rebels attempted to harraſs us in 
our retreat, but with great modeſty, ſo 
that we turns at our lciſure, and re- 
embarked in ſecurity. | 

The captain who has come over to us 
is a Frenchman named Bromville. 
the deſerters inform us, that M. Polaſki 
has, in public orders, lately directed no 
quarter to be given ; and it was therefore 
with particular ſatisfaction, that the de- 
tachment marched againſt a man capable 
of iſſuing an order ſo unworthy of a gen- 
tleman and a ſoldier. 


It is but juſtice to inform you, Sir, that 


the officers and men, both Britiſh and Pro- 
vincials, on this occaſion behaved in a 
manner to do themſelves honour. 

To the conduct and ſpirit of Captain 


Cox, Lieutenant Littleton, and Enſign 


Cotter, of the 5th regiment, and of Cap- 
tain Peter Campbell, of the 3d Jerſey Vo- 
lunteers, this little enterpriſe owes much 
of its ſucceſs, as well as to the arrange- 
ments of Captain Colins of the navy, and 


attention of Captain Chriſtian who accom- 


panied the embarkation. 


Our loſs is but two privates killed, and | 
three wounded. - 


EGRA, TAKEN. A town of Bohemia, 
the capital of the circle of its own name, 
and ſituated on the river Egra, about 79 
miles weſt from Prague ; -it commands one 
of the paſſes from Saxony into Bohemia. 
In the year 1742, the French, under the 
command of Count Maurice of Saxony, 
laid ſiege to this place on the 23d of March. 
The operations were carried on but ſlowly, 
inſomuch that it may rather be called a 
blockade than a fiege, which continued 
till the 19th of April, when the garriſon 
ſurrendered on honourable conditions. 

EGRA, BATTLE NEAR. When the King 
of Pruſſia entered Bohemia in the year 
1757, he did it in the beſt manner poſſihle; 


he was not ignorant that the Auſtrian ge- 


neral, Marechal Brown, had with choice 
troops taken poſſeſſion of all the pa ſſes: 
he divided his army into three bodies; 
the command of the firſt was Swen t to the 


He and 


| 
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Prince of Bevern, who marched towards 
Egra; he put himſelf at the head of the 
ſecond; and the gallant and experienced 
Marechal Schwerin was at the head of the 
third. Theſe two bodies kept pretty near 
together, while the Prince of Bevern, 
whoſe corps may be ſaid to have compoſed 
the van of the army, advanced with great 
rapidity. In the defile of Egra, near the 
village of Richenberg, a body of 20,000 
Auſtrians, under the command of Count 


Konigſeg, lay intrenched to diſpute the 
paſſage. Bevern ſaw the neceſſity of forcing 


this poſt, and therefore advanced towards 
the enemy's cavalry, which conſiſted of 
about 3o ſquadrons ranged in three lines, 
the two wings of which were ſupported 
by the infantry, who were poſted advan- 
tageouſly among the felled trees and in- 
trenchments. The Pruſſians immediately 
began to cannonade the enemy, who re- 
turned it with great ſpirit, having on their 
right the village of Richenberg, and on 
their left a wood, where they had with 
great aſſiduity intrenched themſelves ; but 
the Duke of Bevern having ordered 15 ſqua- 
drons of the ſecond line of dragoons to ad- 
vance, and the wood on the right at the 
ſame time to be attacked by the battalions 
of grenadiers of Rhalden and Moellen- 
dorff, and the regiment of the Prince of 
Pruſſia, who cleared the trees and the in- 
trenchment in ſuch a manner, that the 
Pruſſian dragoons, who had by this means 
their flanks covered, routed entirely the 
enemy's cavalry. Colonel Putkammer, at 
the head of his huſſars, behaved with great 
bravery, notw ithſtanding the enemy attack- 
ed him in the flank with their artillery, 


Lieutenant- General Leftlewi*z at the ſame 


time attacked the Auſtrian left wing, 
which covered Richenberg, and though 
there were many defiles and riſing grounds 
to paſs, which were occupied by the ene- 
my, he put them to flight, and purſued them 
from one eminence to another for the diſ- 
tance of a mile. The loſs of the Auſ- 
trians in this engagement amourted to 
1000 killed and wounded, 20 officcrs, and 
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oo common ſoldiers made priſoners; three 


ſtandards, beſides waggons, cannon, and am- 
munition. On the ſide of the Pruſſians 
about 300 were killed, and as many wound- 
ed. The conſequence of this action was 
the battle at AUuwWaL, which ſee. 

ELBA, ISLAND oF. Situated in the Me- 
diterranean, and near which as Captain 
Bodley with three ſmall men of war, and 
a fire ſnip, was convoying ſome trade ſhips 
from Smyrna and Scanderoon in 1552, he 
was attacked by Admiral Van Galen with 
11 Dutch men of war, (one of which was 
commanded by the famous Van Tromp, 
then only a captain) and gallantly fought 

them for two days together. 
The firit day's fight began in the after- 
noon, and laſted till night without any 
great advantage on either ſide. Four of 
the beſt of the Dutch ſhips ſurrounded 


Captain Bodley, and engaged him four 


hours, but were at laſt obliged to ſheer 
off. Many men being killed and wounded 
on both ſides. 

Three of the enemy's ſhips being ſepa- 
rated in the night, were becalmed the 
next day, and could not get up to engage, 
and the convoy being ordered to make 
ſail, the engagement began with great 
fury. Van Galen laid himſelf alongſide of 
Captain Bodley, but being diſabled in his 
rigging, and his ſhip ſet on fire thrice ; 
and having received three ſhot between 
wind and water, was obliged to leave 
him. Another of their largeſt ſhips re- 
newing the attack, met with the ſame 
fate, and loſt her main- maſt. The Phoenix 
taking this opportunity boarded her, but 
having left their own ſhip with a very 
few men, another of the enemy's ſhips 
boarded and took her after an obſtinate 
reliſtance, in which the men left on board 
her were almoſt all killed and wounded. 
Captain Bodley being in the meantime 
| boarded by two of the enemy's ſhips at 
one time, defended himſclf with ſo much 


bravery, that they were both beaten off 


with great ſlaughter of their men, and the 
loſs of both their captains, and the enemy 
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not daring to attack him any more, he 
followed the convoy into Porte-Longone, 
having had 100 men killed and wounded. 
The Phenix, which the Dutch took, was 


given to Van Tromp whoſe ſhip was diſ- 


abled in the engagement ; but ſhe was cut 
out of Leghorn road ſoon after in the fol- 
lowing manner. Captain Cox, who had 
formerly been lieutenant in the Phoenix, 
manned three boats with Zo men each, 
and ſetting out on the evening of St. An- 
drew's day, the next morning clapt them on 
board before they were diſcovered. Van 
Tromp hearing the alarm, got out of bed 
and fired his piſtols two or three times, 
but finding it impoſſible to ſave the ſhip, 
leapt out of the cabbin window, and was 
taken up by another Dutch veſſel. "Thus 
the Engliſh regained their ſhip, and carried 
her ſafe into Naples. 

ELBING, $IE6E or. A conſiderable town 
in Poliſh Pruflia, 30 miles eaſt from Dant- 
zick. In the year 1709, Peter the Great, 
after finding it was in vain to treat by fair 
means with his implacable enemy Charles 
XII. determined to puniſh his pride, by 


puſhing the war to the utmoſt extremity. 


He, therefore, commanded Brigadier Balck 
to inveſt Elbing, where was a garriſon of 
800 or goo Swedes: General Noſtitz had 
indeed blockaded it ſince the beginning of 
the year, by poſting himſelf very advan- 
tagcouſly within three Ruſſian miles of 
the town, commanding all the avenues in 
ſuch a manner that nothing could be car- 
ricd into it, nor any perſon come out. As 
it froze very hard, and the double foſſe of 
the town was covered with a thick ice, 
the Ruffian commandant formed a deſign 
of {caling it ſword in hand, he commanded 
out 2000 men, and divided them into feven 
bodies, to make as many attacks by five 
9 clock in the morning. Purſuant to this 
order, after they had paſſed the ditches, 
they ſcaled the wall on the fide of the 
new town, and entered the place notwith- 
ſtanding the fire of the artillery, with 
which the ramparts were well furniſhed, 
aud the oppoſition of the main part of the 
__ garriſon, 
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garriſon, 
the bridge of the old town, where ſome 


time they made an obſtinate reſiſtance; 
but at laſt they were obliged to give way, 


and in the great ſquare of the old town, 


Brigadier Balck made all the garriſon pri- 
ſoners, with two lieutenant- colonels who 
commanded them. This action was the 
bolder, becauſe the town was fortified 


with 12 royal baſtions, two ditches filled | 


with water, and a high wall with ram- 
parts of tif 5 ; the Swediſh officers con- 


felled, that they could not conceive how 


the Major-General came to hazard ſuch an 
enterprize, and yet leſs how it could ſuc- 
ceed ſo happily ; attributing the ſucceſs en- 


tirely to the good conduct and bravery of 
His Czariſn Majeſty's troops, who did not 


loſe above 28 men. 

ELINGDON, BATTLE AT, IN 819. At 
the concluſion of the heptarchy, a battle 
was fought here between Egbert and the 
Mercians, wherein the Weſlaxons gained 


a complete victory. Some authors place 


this battle at Ellisfield, near Wincheſter, 
in Hampſhire, and not at Elingdon near 
Highworth in Wiltſhire. This victory 
procured Egbert two great advantages; 
it very much weakened the King of Mer- 
cia, who alone was able to withſtand him, 
and it opened the way to the conqueſt of 
Kent. 

ELLENBACH, BATTLE AT. 
$EL. 

ELIZABETH-TOVN. It is Stuated3 in 
New-Jerley, North America. At which 
place Lieutenant-Colonel Stirling with a 
detachment from New-York, deitroyed a 
large magazine of ſtores depoſited there 
for the ule of the American army, and be- 
ing attacked by a body of troops in his re- 


See Cas- 


turn, he defeated them, and took 22 pri- 


vates and an officer. 

EMBDEN, TAKEN 1X 1758. It is ſitu- 
ated in the province of Eaſt Frieſland, 
Germany. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
taking the command of the Hanoverian 
army, urged the neceſſity of a ſupply of 
Britiſh cavalry, but the French having 
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ſurpriſed Embden, and Holland being tied 


up by a neutrality from granting a paſſage; 
it was reſolved to ſend Commodore Holmes 
to wreſt this place out of their hands. 
The following is an account given of the 
expedition by that officer. | 

The enemy had not ſuffered the buoys 
to be laid this year, thinking by that means 


to obſtruct any attempts for the recovery 


of Embden by fea. It was therefore with 
equal ſurpriſe and concern that they ob- 
ſerved the arrival of his Majeſty's ſhips 
Seahorſe and Strombolo; and after having 
doubled the number of their workmen up- 
on the batteries they had begun, they ſet 
about raiſing three more towards the ſea 
with all expedition, expecting to be at- 
tacked from that quarter, On the 17th 
of March, the Seahorſe and Strombolo 
anchored between Delfziel and Knok, and 


on the 18th they came to their ſtation be- 
| tween Knok and Embden, by which the 
enemy ſaw themſelves cut off from all 


communication down the river. They 
continued working on their batteries to- 
wards the ſea, but at the ſame time nude 
all the neceſſary preparations for evacuat- 
ing the place. The garriſon conſiſted of 
French foot of Prince d'En's regiment, 
1300. —Horſe of General Luſignan's regi- 
ment, 300.—Horle of the regiment Belle- 
font du Roy, 300.—Horle, Orleans, 300.— 

Horſe, Bourbon Buſſet, 300. Auſtrian foot 
of the regiment of Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, and Colonel Van Pflatz, 1100. Two 
companies of artillery, of 66 men eacl1, 
120.—In all 3720. On the 19th, at ſix 
in the morning, the French troops were 
under arms, and marched out of the town 
before night. And on the 2oth, the Auſ- 
trians begar their march at nine in the 
morning. About noon, and not before, I 
had intelligence of theſe operations, and 
that they had been tranſporting their bag- 
gage and cannon up the river in ſmall 
veſſels over night ; and that one of them 
was lying round a point of land, at ſome 


diſtance from us, to go up by next tide. 


So ſoon as we could ſtem the tide, I diſ- 
patched 
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patched the armed cutter Acrias, and two 
of the boats in purſuit of the enemy. They 
came up with the veſſel we had intelligence 
of, and took her. I reinforced them by 
another boat, and the whole detachment, 
commanded by Captain Taylor, continued 
the chaſe up the river. 'The enemy at 
this time lined both ſides of it, and gave 
the firſt fire on the boats, who were then 
coming up with three of their armed veſ- 
ſels. The fire was briſkly returned on our 
ſide; and in fight of their army, and un- 
der their fire Captain Taylor came up 
with one of them, attacked her, run her 
aground, and carried her, after ſome firing 
on both ſides. The officers and men left 
the veſſel to recover the ſhore, in attempt- 
ing of which ſome of them were dropt 
by the fire from the boat. The other 
two veſſels, which had the cannon on 
board,'got clear under favour of the night, 
and cover of their army. The firſt veſſel 
taken had the ſon of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scholiheins of Prince Charles of Lorraine's 
regiment, and one corporal and one pioneer 
on board, with ſome baggage belonging to 
his father. "There was ſome money found, 
which, partly from the ſpecie, and partly 
from the manner of its being made up, 
was concluded to be pay for the troops, 
and therefore detained, together with the 
corporal and pioneer, and all the little im- 
plements of war they had with them. As 
for the Lieutenant-Colonels ſon, he is but 
a boy, and not of an age to be regarded as 
an enemy; for which reaſon I have ſent 
him aſhore to be returned to his father, 
with all his and his father's things; and 
have wrote to his father, that upon giv- 
ing me his honour that the money is truly 
private property, it ſhall be returned. "The 


© other veſſel that was taken, had on board 


Major de Bertrand, M. Von Longen, com- 
miſſary of war; M. 'Trajane, adjutant de | 
la Place; M. Le Bouffe, lieutenant of ar- 
tillery, and a guard of private men, with 
three hoſtages, which they had carried off 


from Embden, viz. Eodo Wilhelm Zur 


Michlen, Doctor of Laws, Preſident of 
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the college de Quarantes, and adminiſtra- 
tor of the royal and provincial college at 


Aurich; Baron Von Hane, of Leer, adm - 


niſtrator at Embden; and Haiko George 
Eden, adminiſtrator of Leer. M. Eodo 
Wilhelm Zur Michlen received a ſhot in 
the veſſel during the ſcuffle, but it is not 
dangerous: from him I had the account 4 
have already given to their lordſhips of 
the happy effect the preſence of his Ma- 
jeſty's two ſhips have produced, by occa- 
ſioning the ſudden evacuation of the ene- 
my out of the town of Embden.“ 

This city was again taken by a detach- 
ment of French from the army . of the 
Prince de Soubiſe, who laid the city and 
province under ſuch a ruinous contribu- 
tion, as induced the peaſants to riſe and 
drive them out of the country, with ſuch 
arms as neceſſity and rage ſupplied. them 
with, but they paid very dear for this, 
many of them being hanged by a ſtronger 
detachment of French who came to bring 
off the remains of the former. 

EMSDORF, Acriox oF, IN 1760. This. 
village is fit uated in Heſſe, on the Upper 
Rhine, Germany. Advice: having been 
received by Prince Ferdinand at Sachſen- 
hauſen, that a body of the enemy conſiſt- 
ing of ſome battalions and light troops, 
were advanced on the left as far as Zie- 
genheim, he detached the Hereditary Prince 
on the 14th of July, with fix battalions, 
two Hanoverian and four Heſhan, Elliot's 
regiment {which was juſt arrived). Luck- 
ner's huſſars, and two brigades of chaſ.. 
ſeurs, to oppoſe that corps. On the 16th. 
the Hereditary Prince engaged them near 
the village of Erxdorff, The action was 
very warm for ſome time, but in the end 
the enemy was entirely defeated. Two 
battalions of Royal Baviere, three of An- 
halt, together with the commander in 
chief, Major-General Glaubitz, and the 
Prince of Anhalt Coethen, were made pri- 
ſoners of war. Six pieces of their can- 
non were taken, and all their arms, bag- 
gage, &c. Elliot's regiment ſignalized them- 
{elves greatly upon this occafion. | 
ENGELHOLM,. 
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ENGELHOLM, ciry or, TAKEN IN 
1678. During the war between Charles 
XI. King of Sweden, and Chriſtian V. 
King of Denmark, this place was taken 


by the forces of the latter, after an obiti- 


nate defence: the city was reduced to a 
heap of rubbiſh ; and there were ouly the 
commandant, one ſoldier, and a corpora! 
left when taken. 

ESOPUS. A town on the North 
River, in the province of New York, 
North America, and which was entirely 
deſtroyed in October 1777, with a valt 
quantity of ſtores, and a number of veſſels, 
by Sir James Wallace and Major-General 
Vaughan, in an expedition up the North 
River. 4 

ESPERIE, $1E6E oF. A city of Hun- 
gary, 40 miles north from Tockay, and 
15 north of Caſchaw. In the year 1684, 
during therevolt of the Hungarians, (fight- 
ing for their liberty and religion, againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria), this city was beſieged 
by the Imperial General, Schultz; but 
finding that there was a numerous gar- 
riſon in it, he abandoned his enterprize. 
However, the year following, he deter- 
mined to reduce it, and therefore made it 
the firſt operation of the campaign. He 
was ſenſible that the taking this place was 
of importance, as by it he ſhould weaken 
the rebel party, and ſtrengthen that of 
the court. But he found the taſk much 
harder than he at firſt imagined ; for 
though after many days ſiege, he gave no- 
tice to the burghers of the Emperor's ge- 
neral amneſty that was lately publiſhed, 
and that it was now high time for them 
to think of indemnifying themſelves, and 
that ſuch an opportunity, if let ſlip, was 
not to be retrieved; yet they were {ſo 
far from taking the advantage of it, that 


they fell upon the officer ſent to them 


upon that account, whom they barbarouſly 


murdered, which ſo enraged the Genera], 


that he commanded the town to be ſtorm- 
ed; but the beſieged made ſuch a deſpe- 
rate defence, that the Germans, after a 
fight of two hours and a half, and the Joſs 


| LE 3 3 
of about 2000 men, retired in expeRation 
3 , P 


of a reinforcement from the main army, 
in order to perfect the work. But before 


that was done, and {ſomewhat to the ſur- 
priſe of the Gentral, the Governor of the 
town ſent to dente a parly, it being the. 
ioth day of September, and a ceſſation of 
arms till the next morning, that he 
might call together the iuhabitants, to 
deliverate with them concerning the arti- 
cles of {urrender : but the General be— 
lieving his deſign therein was to gain 
time, he would not grant it; but de- 
manded to have two hoſtages immediately 
ſent; but this the beſieged would not 
agree to, and ſo the firing was renewed on 
both ſides; but the next day, the Gover- 
nor underſtanding the beſiegers would in 


a few days be reinforced with the aforc- 


mentioned detachment, deſired another 
parly; wherein, after a little conteſt, the 
terms were agreed on, and the town ac- 
tually put into the Germans' hands on 
the 12th. | 

_ ESSECK, s$IEGx or. A town of Hun- 
gary, near the confluence of the rivers 
Drave and Danube, having a bridge five 
miles long over the marſhes ; it is two 
miles ſouth-eaſt from Buda, and 80 miles 
north-weſt from Belgrade. In the year 
1685, General Leſly laid ſiege to Eſſeck, 
having left his heavy cannon and baggage. 
at Virovitza, and on the gth of Auguſt 
directed his march towards Monflarocina, 
where he arrived on the 1oth; and that 
evening he detached 500 Croats, and 
ſome to inveſt Michalowitz, wherein were 
only 60, who immediately ſurrendered at 
diſcretion; and in which place the General 
having put 200 men, he continued his 
march towards Cariniſſa, while the Turks 
having made ſcveral ſignals from the 
caitles they had near the Drave, and ſent 
out parties to alarm thoſe of Eſſeck, made 
the Baſha of that place to advance with 
600 horſe, to charge the Count's van- 
guard, who bravely repulſed him, and 
forced him to retire with conſiderable 
loſs; ſo that the General, by the 14th, 
Was 
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Foot, whoſe number the Chriſtians could 
not exactly obſerve, were poſted near the 


place {word in hand, the Turks endea- 


"EY 
was got into the great plain, not far 


from Eſſeck, when he diſcovered a body 
of about 1000 "Turkiſh horſe ; but their 


town ; which made him immediately draw 


up his troops in battalia, and command | 


the Croats of the two wings to advance 
and charge the enemy, which they did 
with ſuch reſolution, that the Turks fell 
preſently into confuſion, and ſoon after 
fled; the foot at the ſame time making all 
the haſte they could to get into the town 
and caſtle; whereupon the Count gave 
orders to his troops to attack the town, 
which they performed with wonderful 
courage ; ſcaling the walls, which were 
of no great defence, and entering the 


vouring the while to ſave themſelves, 
their wives, and children, ſome by water, 
others by getting into the caſtle; many 
of the former were taken in little boats. 
The pillage of the town the General gave 
to the ſoldiers; and having placed guards 
to ſecure the avenues of the caſtle, he 
went to view the bridge, which was 8000 
paces in length, on the other ſide of the 
Drave, and 1100 on this ſide, and twelve 
broad ; but the Turks had broken down 
part of it on the other ſide, to hinder the | 
Chriſtians purſuit; and the General finding 
it would be difficult to burn it, contented 
himſelf with deſtroying that part which 
ſtood on this fide the Drave; and having 
thus completed his deſign, with the loſs of 
on more than 60 men, he returned to 
Michalowitz to refreſh his troops. og 

EVESHAM, BATTLE AT. A borough- | 
town of Worceſterſhire, ſituated 13 miles 
ſouth-eaſt from Worceſter. This battle 
was fought in the year 1266, in the reign 
of Henry III. during the war of the Ba- 
Tons, who having gained the battle of 
Lewes, and taken the Monarch and his ſon 
priſoners, put the Earl of Leiceſter at | 
the head of the government; who {till kept 
the King and his fon jn cuſtody, not car- 


— 
—— 


ing to truſt them out of his hands, though i 
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ſhackled with the new erdinance, to 
which they had, however unwiliingly, 
conſented. Meantime Leiceſter carried all 
things with a high hand, ruling the nation 
juſt as he pleaſed: but the, more moderate 
of the Barons, namely, thoſe who had 
taken arms againſt the King merely from 
a conſcientious or public ſpirited reſent- 
ment of his arbitrary government, ſoon 
became jealous of the Earl, who was no 
leſs arbitrary, though more prudent, than 
Henry. The Earl of Glouceſter, above 
all the reſt, was very highly diſſatisfied; 
he looked upon Leiceſter as a man taking 
large and haſty ſteps towards the throne; 
while he pretended to walk in the paths 
of patriotiſm; hence an open rupture 
broke out between theſe two noblemen: 
Glouceſter, with his adherents, were de- 
clared traitors to the ſtate by the Earl of 
Leiceſter, who ſoon after put himſelf at 
the head of the ſtate army, and marched 
towards the Welch borders. Glouceſter 
having conſulted with the lords of the 
marches of Wales, who joined with the 
Earl in fortifying their caſtles and prepar- 
ing for war, when Leiceſter arrived at 
Hereford, whither he had carried his two 
royal priſoners. Prince Edward found 
means to eſcape to the Earl of Glouceſter, 
who promiſcd to ſerve the royal family to 
the utmoſt of his power: that nobleman, 
however, plainly told Edward, that he 
could not premiſe his affiſtance, unleſs he 
would oblige himſelf by oath, to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to reſtore the ancient 
laws, and to baniſh all foreigners from 
about the King's perſon; to this Edward 
aſſented, and took the oath required, in 
the preſence of ſeveral Barons; after 
which, the command of the troops raiſed 
by the Earl of Glouceſter was conferred 
on the Prince. Meantime Leiceſter cauſ- 
ed very ſevere orders to be publiſhed to 
all the King's ſubjects, to oppoſe to the 
utmoſt of their power, the Prince, the 
Earl of Glouceſter, and their adherents, 
who were all ſtyled traitors to the King 
and ſtate : but notwithilanding this, many 
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deceived by the banners of Glouceſter and 
Mortimer; and aſcending a ſmall eminence 
to view their number and diſpoſition, was 
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Barons, officers, and ſoldiers, offered their 
{ſervice to the Prince, who in a ſhort 
time ſaw himſelf at the head of an army 
ſuperior to that of the other party. And 
now affairs began to put on a new face: 
Leiceſter, who a little before had all the 
forces of. the kingdom at his- command, 
could not prevent Edward from becoming 
maiter of Glouceſter, and ſeveral other 
places ; he was even forced to retire be- 
fore the Prince, who followed him from 
place to place. 
means to ſlip to Eveſham by night, in 
hopes of joining his ſon next day at Kenil- 
worth ; but his whole force having been 
attacked by ſurpriſe by the Prince, had 
ſurrendered; a circumſtance Leiceſter 
knew nothing of. 

Edward having received intelligence of 
his deſign, put his army in motion about 
ſun-ſet, giving out that his march was di- 
reed to Bridgenorth, that he might de- 
ceive the ſpies of the enemy: he accord- 
ingly took that route, in which having 
proceeded about two or three miles, he 
faced about for Eveſham, which he inveſted 
in the morning before {un-riſe. Leiceſter 
at firſt miſtook the Prince's army for the 
forces under his ſon; but he was ſoon nn- 


ſo ſtruck with both that he could not 
help exclaiming, Lord have mercy upon 
6 our ſouls, for our bodies are deemed to 
c deſtruction.” He did not, however, 
abandon himſelf to unmanly deſpair ; but 
ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides, drew 
up his men in a compact circle, and ex- 
horted them . to fight like brave men, 
whoſe lives and liberties were at ſtake. 
At the ſame time he obliged the King 
to put on armour, that he might not be 
known, and expoſe himſelf in the front of 
the battle. 

Edward attacked his troops with incre- 
dible fury, ſo that the Welch could not 
ſuſtain his firſt onſet, while Glonceſter 
charged with equal intrepidity in another 
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quarter, Notwithſtanding the incredible 
efforts made by thole two impetuous com- 
manders, and the precipitate flight of the 
Welch, Leiceſter maintained the battle 
from two o'clock in the afternoon till 
night, with ſurpriſing obſtinacy, The 
King was wounded in the ſhoulder, and 
in the moſt imminent hazard of his life, 
when calling out he was Henry of Win- 
cheſter, their King, he was {aved by Adam 


Leiceſter, at length, found: 


de Mouhaut. Prince Edward hearing his 
yoice, went immediately to the {pot, and 
conducted him to a place of ſafety ; and 
before he returned Leiceſter was ſlain, his 
horſe being killed under him, and when 
he demanded quarter as he fought on foot, 
it was refuſed by his adverſaries, who 
told him there was no quarter due to ſuch 
a traitor. His fon Henry did not long ſur- 
vive him; and his troops ſeeing their prin- 
cipal leader killed, were ſo diſheartened 
that they made no further reſiſtance ; for 
by this time Hugh d'Eſpenſcr, Ralf Baſſet 
of Sapcote, Peter de Montfort, John de 
Beauchamp, W. de Mandeville, Guy de 
Bardolfe, and all the Barons, had ſhared 
the fate of the Earl, except John Fitz- 
John, Nicholas de Seagrave, Henry de 
Haſtings, Guy de Montfort, Humphrey 
de Bohun, junior, and ſeven or eight 
others, who were taken priſoners: in a 
word, all the people of conſequence were 
either ſlain or taken: a great number of 
gentlemen and common ſoldiers fell in the 
field ; and Prince Edward obtained a com- 
plete victory, which did not coſt him 
above three lives of any conſideration. 
The body of Leiceſter being found among 
the dead, was barbarouſly mangled, and 
treated: with indignity by Roger Morti- 
mer, who ordered the head to be cut. off, 
andſent to his wife, as a teſtimony of hav- 
ing completed his revenge on his adverſary. 
The face of affairs was entirely changed 
by the iſſue of this battle, which was 
fought on the 5th of Auguſt. Thoſe who 
were formerly perſecuted, became oppreſ- 
ſors in their turn, and the victors uſed 
their ſucceſs with an uncommon rigour. 
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EXETER sBxxtEcGtED. In 875, the 
Danes, contrary to a treaty with Alfred, 
ſcized ſome of his cavalry, and with the 
borſes laid ſiege to Exeter, where they 
wintered; and all the endeavours of Al- 
fred could not diſplace them, as they had 


ſtrongly fortified themſelves in it. In 
893 it was beſieged by the Danes, who 


were repulſed by Alfred. : 

EXETER TAKEN. The Danes and 
Corniſh Britons having taken arms againſt 
Athelſtan, in 938, he having defeated the 
Confederates in the north of England, 
marched into Devon, when he obliged 
the Corniſh Britons and Danes to retire 
from Exeter, which he took, repaired, 
and fortified. From that time the Britons 
were forced to retire beyond the 'Tamar, 
which ſerved for a 1 to the two 
nations. 

Exeter was ſeized and plundered by the 
Danes in 1001, Again in 1002, the 
Danes having landed in Cornwal, and 
meeting with no oppolition, marched di- 
rectly to Exeter, where the inhabitants 
were under no apprehenſions of an attack, 
made no reſiſtance, and they eaſily became 
maſters of it, under Swayn, who put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, and reduced 
the city to aſhes. | 

EXETER, SIEGE oF. Baldwin de Red- 
vers, Earl of Devon, having taken diſguſt 
at King Stephen denying him a favour, 
fortified this caſtle, which was his pro- 
perty, where he acted as ſovereign, ex- 
erciſing a tyrannical power over the citi- 
zens: but Stephen, to puniſh the revolter, 
laid ſiege to it, which took him up a con- 
ſiderable time; yet it at laſt ſurrendered, 
and Baldwin fled to the Iſle of Wight, and 
from thence was baniſhed the realm. 

EXETER, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. 
Devonſhire, ſituated on the river Ex, 173 
miles weſt from London, and 10 north 
from the Englith Channel. In the year 


1549, great numbers of perſecuted Luthe- | 


rans from Germany arrived in England. 


Ibe Proteſtants had already begun to di- 


vide themſelves into ſectaries, and many 
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of the Germans were Anabaptiſts. The 
government, nay even Eraſmus bimſcit, 
had not yet renounced the Popiſh ſpirit of 
perſecution. Theſe Anabaptiſts differing 
from the Engliſh Proteſtants, were deemed 
heretics, and in order to prevent their 
error from ſpreading, Cranmer and ſeme 
others were commiſſioned to ſearch after 
and try them. Joan Bocher, an untortu- 
nate Engliſhwoman, having turned Ana- 
baptiſt, and obſtinately perſiſting in what 
ſhe had been taught to believe, was pro- 
nounced a heretic, and as ſuch delivered 
over to the ſtcular power, and ſentenced 
to be burnt: but when the King was 
moved to ſign the warrant, he at firſt ab- 
ſolutely refuſed; alledging the ſentence to 
be very unjuſt and cruel; hereupon Cran- 
mer, who had a great influence over him, 
was employed to perſuade him to ſign it. 
At length Edward, then only twelve 
years old, ſilenced, rather than convinced, 
by the Archbiſhop's reaſons, ſet his hand 
to the warrant, with tears in his eyes, 
and ſaying to Cranmer, If I do wrong, 
cas it is purely in obedience to your au- 
« thority, you only ſhall anſwer for it to 
© God.” 

Whatever the Archbiſhop's .reaſons. 
were for concerning himſelf in this affair, 
it may be affirmed, this was not one of his 
beſt actions, as his conduct herein but ill 
became a Proteſtant prelate: he has often 


been reproached on this account, which 


even occaſioned very diſadvantageous re- 
flections upon the reformation and the re- 
formers. TwWo years after a Dutchman, a 
perſon of exemplary piety, was burnt on 
the ſame account. 
While England ſeemed quictly to con- 
form to the meaſures of the court, the 
ſeeds of diſcontent were {owing in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, and very quickly 
ſprung up. The chief cauſe was the 
people's not being able to get a living ſo 
well as formerly; this affected all, as 
well thoſe of the new religion as the old; 
but the prieſts, the ſuppreſſed monks, and 
others of the Romiſh church, took oc ca- 
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ſion from thence to inflame the nation, and 
excite the people to rebellion. After the 
ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, moſt of the 
monks were forced to work for their 
bread; but on the ſudden increaſe of la- 
erer s, the price of labour fell, and was 
hardly ſufficient for a ſubſiſtence : more- 
over, while the . ſtood, their 
lands were let at eaſy rents, and the far- 
mers employed a multitude of hands ; but 
after the lands fell into the poſſeſſion of 
the nobility and gentry, the rents were 
raifed, and the farmers were forced to 
employ fewer hands, and lefſen the 
wages: on the other band, the proprie- 
tors of the lands, finding that wool brought 
them in more money than corn, fell to 
breeding ſheep, which required but few 
hands to look after them ; hence not only 
the price of corn was raifed, but the poor 
people deprived of their uſual employ- 
ments. Theſe things occaſioned great 
complaints among the lower ſort ; never- 
theleſs the rich continued the fame courſes, 
without regard to any confcquences but 
their own intereſt. At laſt the people, 
thinking ruin and ſlavery were at their 
doors, began to rife in Wiltſhire and So- 
merſetſhire; but Sir William Herbert diſ- 
perſed them, and hung up the ringleaders. 
About the fame time there were inſurrec- 
tions in eleven other counties. In ſhort, 
the Protector. ſeeing the flames kindling || 
all over the nation, {ent to let the male- 
contents know he was refolved to give 
them all poffible ſatisfaction, and by this 
means they were for the preſent diſperſed. 
Indeed, he did all he could to perform his 
promiſe, but met with ſuch oppoſition 
from the nobility, that he was forced to 


have recourſe to his authority, which 
was openly reſiſted; and the people finding 


nothing was likely to be done, took up 
arms in Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk, 
and Yorkſhire :- as for thoſe in Oxfordſhire, 
they were ſoon diſperſed by the Lord 
Grey, who was ſent againſt them with 
1500 ſoldiers; but the rifing-in Devon- 
ſhire was of much greater conſequence ; ;: 
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that connty abounded with people well af- 
| fected to the prieſts and monks, who fo- 
mented the rebellion to the utmoſt of their 
power. The Lord Ruſſel being ſent with 
a ſmall force to diſperfe them, found it 
impracticable, the rebels having formed an 
army of lo, ooo men, commanded by one 
Arundel, a Corniſh gentleman, in con- 
junction with the Mayor of Bodmin. 
Theſe inexperienced captains laid fiege to 
Exeter, where they met with more rc- 
ſiſtance than they expected, from a place 
defended only by its inhabitants. As the 
beſiegers had no artillery, they found it 
impracticable to reduce the place by force, 
and, thereupon turned the fiege into a 
blockade, in hopes the inhabitants would 
be ſoon obliged to furrender for want of 
proviſions ; but the beſieged held out with 
invincible reſolution, though reduced to 
the neceſſity of eating horſe fleſh ; they 
were greatly encouraged by an old citizen, 
who brought forth all his proviſions, tell- 
ing them that he would feed upon one 
arm, and fight with the other, rather than 
ſurrender. After enduring all the miſeries 
of an extreme famine for twely ydays, the 
Lord Ruſſel, being joined by the Lord 
Grey with a few forces, reſolved to at- 
tack the rebels, though his troops altoge- 
ther did not amount to 1500: accordingly 
he attacked them with great reſolution, 
flew about 2000; and Arundel, their 
leader, with the Mayor of Bodmin, and 
ſome others being taken, were hanged. 
EXILLES, BATTLE AT. A ſtrong for- 
treſs on the frontiers of Dauphiny and: 
Piedmont, in Italy,. fituated on the north- 
weſt fide of the river Doria, 10 miles weſt 
from Suſa, 32 north-weſt from mount 
Dauphiny, and 25- north-weſt from Turin. 
The Chevalier Belleiſle, in the year 1746, 
in order to penetrate into Piedmont, put 
' himſelf at the head of 34,000 French and 
Spaniards. On the 6th day of July he ar- 


rived at the paſs of Exilles : the defence 
of this important poſt the King of Sardinia 
had committed to the care of the Count 


de — who formed an encampment 
behind 


ol a bayonet in his body. 
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Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, while divers 
detachments were poſted along the paſſes 
of the Alps. On the Bth day of the 
month, the Piedmonteſe intrenchments | 
were attacked by the Chevalier de Belle- 
iſle with incredible intrepidity; but the 
columns were repulſed with great loſs in 
three ſucceſſive attacks : impatient- of this 
obſtinate oppoſition, and determined not 
to ſurvive a miſcarriage, this impetuous 
General ſeized a pair of colours, and ad- 
vancing at the head of his troops through 
a prodigious fire, pitched them with his 
own hand on the enemy's intrenchments : 
at that inſtant he fell dead, having re- 
ceived two muſquet-balls, and the thruſt 


'The aſlailants 


dehind the lines, with 14 battalions of | 


8 


EXT 


were ſo much diſpirited by the death of 


their commander, that they forthwith 
gave way, and retreated with precipita- 
tion towards Seſtrieres, having loſt near 


Fooo men in the attack. 
The Marechal was no ſooner informed 


of his brother's misfortune, than he re- 


treated towards the Var, to join the 
troops from Exilles; while the King of 
Sardinia, having aſſembled an army of 
70,000 men, threatened Dauphiny with 
an invaſion 3 but the exceſſive rains pre- 
vented the execution of his deſign. Ge- 
neral Leutrum was detached with 20 bat- 


talions to drive the French from Venti- 


miglia ; but Belleiſle marching back, that 
ſcheme was likewiſe fruſtrated ; and thus. 
ended the campaign, | 
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AIRFIELD. A town on the ſea-coaſt 


of Connecticut, North America, and 
which was burnt, with ſeveral whale 
boats, July the 7th, 1779, by Major-Ge- 
neral 'Tryon, accompanied by Sir George 
Collier with ſome of his Majeſty's ſhips, on 


an expedition from New-York againſt the 


ſeveral towns on the coaſt of that pro- 
vince, for their interrupting the trade from 
New-York through the Sound. 


FALKIRK, BATTLE AT. A town of Scot- 


Jand, in the county of Stirling, about 11 
miles ſouth from Stirling. Notwithſtanding 
the Scots had in the year 1297 ſubmitted 
to Edward I, King of England, yet before 
the cnd of the year they revolted, and 
ſuffered themſelves to be headed by the 
famous Sir William Wallace. 
was not without information of their pro- 
ceedings, and therefore convoked a par- 
liament at York, and ſummoning the Scot- 
tiſh nobility to attend; but they neglect- 
ing, he removed the Parliament to Carliſle, 
and ſummoned them again, on pain of be- 
ing declared traitors and enemies to the 
public: ſtill they neglected, therefore he 
appointed the rendezvous of his army at 
Roxburgh. 

He was now fully determined to deſtroy 
the Scottiſh name and nation. He had 
aſſembled an army of 90,000 men, and or- 
dered his fleet to attend him in his march 
to ſapply him with' proviſions, which he 
could not expect to find in ſuch a barren 
country. He invaded Scotland by the 
welt border, and had like to have ſuffered 
by the detention of his ſhips, which were 


Edward 


— 
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prevented by contrary Winds from coming 


up; ſo that he had marched thrice into 
the country, and then advanced on the 
other ſide of the kingdom, with a view to 
be ſupplied by a {mall ſquadron, which he 
had detached to enter the frith of Forth, 
in caſe he ſhould find himſelf obliged to 
change his courſe. Wallace is ſaid to 
have harraſſed him in his march with a 
body of light troops, and to have obtained 
ſeveral advantages over detachments from 
the Engliſh army, which was by this time 
reinforced bythe Gallovidians, and Robert de 
Bruce, who envied the Guardian's reputa- 
tion, and ſ{cemed to think that he aſpired 
to the crown ; almoſt all the noblemen of 
that country conſidered Wallace as an am- 
bitious upſtart, who had acquired a popu- 
larity dangerous and diſgraceful to their 
intereſt and reputation; they looked upon 
his conduct as a reproach to their pulilla- 
nimity ; and all the men of intere!t and 
family were either his ſecret or profeſſed 
enemies, In conjunction with James Stuart 


| and John Cumin, he had aſſembled 30, ooo 


men, and encamped ncar Falkirk, by the 
wall of Antoninus. Thither Edward pur- 
ſued his march, in order to bring them to 
a deciſive engagement; and he found them 
already drawn up in three ſeparate divi- 
ſions, each forming a complete phalanx of 
pikemen, and the intervals lined with 
archers; their horſe were placed in the 
rear, and their front was ſecured with 
pailifades. Edward having obſerved the 
poſture of the enemy, ordered the charge 


to be , ; and this was anſwered by 
the 


1 


the Scots with ſuch a hideous yell, that 


the King's horſe being frightened, threw 


his rider, and afterwards kicked him on 


the ribs as he lay on the ground. Not- 
withſtanding this accident, he mounted 
again with his uſual alacrity, and ordered 
the Welch troops to begin the attack; 
theſe declining the ſervice, he advanced 
in perſon at the head of another battalion, 
and the palliſades being pulled up, charged 
the cnemy with ſuch impet uoſity as they 
could not reſiſt. Wallace ſeeing him ad- 
vance, encouraged his men with a ſhort 
ſpeech, and reſolved to ſuſtain the attack 
on foot ; he aceordingly behaved with his 
uſual courage, and his troops for ſome time 
followed his example: but in the heat of 


battle, the diviſion commanded by Cumin 


quitted the field, in conſequence of their 
leader's treachery, or a previous quarrel 
with the Guardian about the poſt of ho- 
nour ; and his retreat leaving Stuart's 
command expoſed, they were cut to pieces 
to a man. Wallace ſtill maintained the 
battle, till his pikemen being galled by 
the Engliſh arrows begau to give way, and 
he found himſelf in danger of being ſur— 
rounded; then he was obliged to relinquiſh 
the field, and by favour of the nigut ac- 
compliſhed a retreat with the remains of 
the army, leaving a complete victory to 
Edward, and about 12,000 of his country- 
men dead on the ſpot ; whereas the loſs of 
the Engliſh did not amount to 100 men. 
The King immediately after this ad- 
vantage advanced to Perth and St. An- 
drews, ravaging the country without op- 
polition ; then turning back he marched 
through the foreſt of Selkirk to Annandale, 
where he reduced the caitle of Lochma- 
ban, and from thence continued his route 
to Carlifie, where he ſummoned a parlia- 
ment to regulate the affairs of Scotland, 
FALKIRK, BATTLE AT. The young 
Pretender was beleagucring Stirling caſtle, 
when advice was brought him that the 
royal troops, commanded by General Haw- 
ley, were advancing to give him battle; 


on which Charles quitted the ſiege, we 


| 


FAL 


Hawley arrived at Linlithgow on the 13th 
day of January, 1746 
Next day his whole army rendezvouled 


at Falkirk, while the rebels lay encamped 


at Torwood, On the 17th day of the 
month they were perceived in full march 
to attack the King's forces, which were 
formed in order of battle, and advancing 
to the encounter. The enemy had taken 
poſſeſſion of a hill on their right, and Haw- 
ley ordered two regiments of dragoons to 
drive them from that eminence. Their 
Prince, who ſtocd in the front of the line, 
gave the ſignal to fire, by waving his cap, and 
his followers took aim ſo well, that the 
aſſailants were broke by the fizit volley: 
they retreated with precipitation, and fel 
in among, the infantry, which were like- 
wiſe diſcompoſed by the wind and the rain 
beating with great violence in their faces, 
wetting their powder, and diſturbing their 
eye- ſight. The rebels followed their firſt 
blow, and great part of the royal army, 
after one irregular diſcharge, turned their 

backs, and fled in the utmoit conſternation. 
In all probability few or none of them 
would have eſcaped, had not General 
Huſke and Brigadier Cholmondeley rallied 
{ome regiments, and made a gallant ſtand, 
which favoured the retreat of the reſt to 
Falkirk. Among the few that withſtood 
the general panic on this occaſion was the 
Glaſgow regiment of militia, which had 
been appointed to guard the baggage, and 
maintained its ground until it was ordered 
to retreat. The King's army retired in 


; confuſion to Edinburgh, leaving the field 


of battle, with part of their tents and ar- 
tillery to the rebels; but their loſs of men 
did not exceed 3oo, including Sir Robert 
Monro, Colonel Whitney, and ſome other 


. oficers of diſtinction. It was at this period 


that the officers who had been taken at 
Preſton-pans, and conveyed to Angus and 
Fife, finding themſelves unguarded, broke 
their parole, and returned to Edinburgh, 
on pretence of their having been forcibly 
relcaſed by the inhabitants of thoſe parts. 
againſt their Will. | | 
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General Hawley, who had boaſted that 
With two regiments of dragoons he would 


drive the rebel army from one end of the | 


kingdom to the other, incurred abundance 
of cenſure for the diſpoſition he made, as 
well as for his conduct before and afier 
the action; but he found means to vindi- 
catc himſclf to the ſatisfaction of his ſove- 
reign. Nevertheleſs, 
ceſſary that the army in Scotland ſhould 


be commanded by a general, in whom the | 


ſoldiers might have ſome confidence ; and 
the Duke of Cumberland was choſen for 


this purpoſe. 


FALKOPING, BATTLE OF, IN 1 288. This 
city is ſituated in Weſt Gothland, Sweden, 
and the battle here alluded to was fought 
on the 21ſt of September, between Albert, 
King of Sweden, and Margaret, Queen of 
Denmark and Norway. The action was 
agreed by both parties to be fought on 
this day, and nothing leſs than the crowns 
of three kingdoms depended upon the 
event. Albert had not only to contend with 
the Dancs and Norwegians, but allo a 


great part of his ſubjects, who had joined 


Margaret. The battle was long and doubt- 
Ful, at length one wing being cut to pieces 


by the rebel Swedes and Danes, the reſt 


of the army fled. Albert and his ſon Eric 
were taken, and ſhut up in the caſtle of 
Laholm, likewiſe the Count of Holſtein, 
and many other lords fell into the hands of 
Margaret, who united, and was crowned 
ueen of the three kingdoms. 

FAYAL.. One of the Azore Iſlands, in 
the Atlantic Ocean; was taken, and the 
capital of it burnt by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh in 1597, without meeting with any 
reſiſtance. 


FEHRBELLIN, BATTLE AT. A little town 
of Germany, in the ele Korate of Branden- 


burg, ſituated on the river Havel, about 
40 miles north from Brandenburg. France 


baving in the year 1672, by a ſudden war, 


almoſt ruined the Dutch, the young Prince 
af Orange, in order to {ave his country, 
brouglit ihe Emperor, the princes of the 
Empire, and the King of Spain, who were 


[ 


it was judged ne- 


A 


lign, 
(late King of Pruſſia) was at the head of 


—— 


F E H 
already jealous of the increaſing power of 
France, into an alliance with him againſt 
Louis XIV. who when he taw their de- 
and heard that Frederick-William 


his Brandenburghers on the Rhine, he 
prevailed upon the Swedes to attack that 
Prince's dominions. 

Notwirhiſtanding the defenſive alliance 
which the Elector had concluded with the 
crown of Sweden, and the Duke of Neu- 
burg, in 1673, Wrangc], the Swediſh Ge- 
ncral, marched into the Marck in 1675, 
at the head of a Swediſh army. The Prince 
of Anhalt, who at that time was governor 
of the Marck, complained bitterly of this 
Swediſh irruption. Wrangel anſwered, 


that the Swedes ſhould withdraw as ſoon 


as the Elector concluded a peace with 
France. This Prince acquainted the Em- 
peror with the devaſtation of his terri- 
tories, and the enormous exceſſes com- 
mitted by the Swedes ; but as he had not 
a ſufficient number of troops at Berlin to 
preſent himſelf before an army, the Elec- 
tor thought proper that he ſhould not en- 
gage the Swedes, but wait his arrival. 


While the Elector's troops refreſhed 


themſelves after their fatigues, in their 
winter quarters in Franconia, the peaſants 
of Brandenburg, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, and driven to deſpair by the extor- 
tions of the Swedes, aſſembled in bodies, 
and gained ſome advantages over the op- 
preſſors. They formed themſelves into 
companies, and the Elector's name was in 
their colours, with this inſcription, 


For our Prince and Country we ſa- 


crifice our lives.“ 


In the meantime Wrangel fell ill, which 
increaſed the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, 
they did not even ſpare the churches, but 
carried their rapacious cruelty to the 
higheſt degree of violence. 

While the Marcks ſighed ha a de- 
liverer, Frederick-William was making 
preparations to confound the inſolence 
of his enemies. He ſet ont from Franconia, 


and 
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and arrived the 11th of June at Mag- 


deburg ; immediately he ordered the gates 
of the town to be thut, and uſed every 
precaution to conceal the news of his ap- 
proach from the enemy; towards the even- 
ing his army paſſed the Elbe, and directing 
their march through bye-ways, reached 
the night following the gates of Rathe- 
naw. The Elector gave notice to the Ba- 
ron de Briſt, who was there at that time, 
of the arrival of his troops, and concerted 
with him proper meaſures to ſurpriſe the 
Swedes. | 

'The regiment of Wangelin was in gar- 
riſon in the town. Briſt invited the officers 
of this regiment to ſup with him, during 
the entertainment they were overpowered 
with liquor, and while they {lept them- 
ſelves ſober, the Elector ordered ſeveral 
detachments of his troops to paſs the Ha- 
vel in boats, and to attack the town on all 
{ides. 

General Dorffling pretending to be a 
Swediſh party, purſued the troops of Bran- 
denburg, was the firſt who entered Ra- 
thenaw, and cut the guard in pieces. At 
the ſame time the gates were forced open, 
and the cavalry cleared the ſtreets. The 


. Swedilh officers could ſcarce believe, when 


they awaked, they were the priſoners of 
a prince whom they imagined in Franconia 
at the head of his troops ; the adventure 


was altogether ſo extraordinary as to appear 


like a dream, or the work only of imagi- 
nation. | ; TIM 
The Elector, who well knew the vaſt 
conſequence of embracing the critical mo- 
ment, would not wait for the arrival of 
the infantry ; in this delicate conjuncture 
he marched to Nauen, in order to cut off 


two principal bodies of the Swediſh troops, 


one of which was in the neighbourhood of 
Brandenburg, and the other near Havel- 


burg; that of Brandenburg had paſſed 


the Nauen an hour before the Elector's 
arrival; he purſued them cloſely, but not 
being able to come up with them, he was 
informed by priſoners and deſerters, that 


they were marching to Fehrbellin, where 


F E H 


they had firſt their rendezvous, with thoſe 
of Havelburg. | 
The Elecior's army conſiſted of 5600 
horle; he had no infantry, and yet he 
carried with him 12 pieces of cannon. 
He did not heſitate to attack the enemy, 
notwithſtanding the inequality of number, 
and the difference between the troops that 
compoled the two armies; he had only a 
body of horſe, and the Swedes had ten 
regiments of foot, with ſome dragoons. 
Frederick- William gave the vanguard 


on the 18th of June to the Prince of Hom- 


burg, with 1600 horfe, ordering him to 
reconnoitre the enemy, without coming to 
an engagement. This Prince {et out for 
the expedition, and after paſſing through 
a wood, he found the Swediſh troops en- 
camped between the villages of Hacken- 
burg and Tarnow, with a morals in their 
rear, the bridge of Fehrbellin beyond 
their right, and a {ſmooth plain in their 
front ; he drove the advanced guards be- 
fore him, and came up with them flying 
to the main body of their army, who 
marched out of their camp immediately to 
draw up in order of battle. This Prince 
was carried away by the warmth of his 


conſtitution, and let himſelf be drawn into 


an engagement, which might have been 
attended with a fatal conſequence, if the 
Elector, appriſed of the danger, had not 
immediately flown to his aſſiſtance. 

The Elector, who was a prince of quick 
penetration, and of ſurpriſing activity, 
made uſe of a bank of ſand to ere& a 
battery, which did great execution. As 
the Swediſh army was thrown into ſome. 
confuſion, he fell inſtantly -with all his 
cavalry upon the enemy's right wing, and 
defeated them entirely ; the body guards 
and the regiment of Oſtrogothia were cut 
in pieces by the cavalry of Brandenburg. 
The defeat of the right brought on that 
of the left ; numbers of the Swedes thgew 
themſelves into the moraſſes, where they 
periſhed ; the remainder flew with preci- 
pitation to Fehrbellin, where they broke 
down the bridge. | 
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place where he was. 
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The Elector being unprovided with in- 
fantry, could not force the bridge to pur- 
ſue them; he was therefore ſatisfied with 
pitching his camp on the field of battle, 
where he had gained ſo much glory. He 
forgave the Prince of Homburg for baving 
expoſed, by his temerity, the fortune of 
a whole nation, telling him, Were I 
to judge you according to the rigour of 
the military laws, you deſerve to loſe 
« your life; Heaven forbid I ſhould ſtain 
« my laurels with the blood of a prince, 


« who has been one of the principal in- 


« ſtruments of my victory.” 

The Swedes loſt eight colours, two 
ſtandards, eight cannon, 300 men, and a 
great number of officers, in this memo- 
rable and deciſive action. 

Dorffling purſued them the day follow- 
ing, took a conſiderable number of them 
priſoners, together with their baggage, 
and the greateſt part of their plunder. 
The Swediſh army, which was now re- 
duced to 4000 men, made their eſcape by 
the way of Rupin and Witſtock into the 
county of Mecklenburg. We think that 
Cæſar's Veni, vidi, vici, may be juſtly ap- 
plied to the Elector upon this glorious ex- 
pedition. | 

It was owing to the ſucceſs of the arms 
of Brandenburg, that the Swedes were 
declared enemies to the Empire, for at- 
tacking one of its members. Had fortune 
favoured the Swedes, perhaps they would 
have found allies. _ | 1 

The Elector a little before the action 
was in the utmoſt danger of his life; for 
being mounted on a flea-bitten grey horſe, 
richly capariſoned, the enemy who knew 
him, pointed their cannon towards the 


generals, ſeeing the danger to which their 
{overeign was expoſed, humbly intreated 
him to change his horſe, .which he at firſt 
refuſed ; but refleCting at length that the 
ſafety of his dominions depended on his own 


preſervation, and that the expoſing his life 


in the beginning of an action, the ſucceſs of 
which was not yet very certain, was ha- 


The Brandenburg 


— 

zarding the loſs both of his troops and do- 
minions, he conſented they ſhould give 
him another horſe, His equery, named 
Froben, offered bim his, which the Elec- 
tor mounted, and Froben mounted his 
maſter's; but was hardly on the ſaddle, 
before he was daſhed to pieces by a can- 
non-ſhot, together with the horſe the 
Elector had juſt quitted. The poſterity 
of this faithful equery were ennobled by 
the Elector, and a medal was ſtruck on his 
delivering his horſe to his maſter. 

The Elector of Brandenburg having 
defeated the Swedes, never reſted till he 


had driven them entirely out of his domi- 


nions, and purſued them even into Pome- 
rania, notwithſtanding his troops were ſo 
extremely fatigued, After giving them 
that repoſe they ſo much wanted, and aug- 
menting them with frcſh troops, as well 
as infantry, which was then arrived, he 
retook from the Swedes, in a ſhort time, 
every thing they had taken from him, and 
carrying the war intotheirown territories, 
made ſuch a progreſs as would have amply 
indemnified him for the expences of the war, 
had not the public good afterwards obliged 
him to renounce his conqueſts in favour of 
a general peace. 

FELLIN, ciry or, TAXEN IN 1561. It 
is ſituated in Livonia, and during the de- 
ſtruction of that province by John II. Grand 
Duke of Ruſſia, William of Furſtumberg, 
the Grand Maſter, took ſhelter in this city, 
it being a ſtrong place; but the Grand 
Duke, taking it by ſtratagem, put all the 
inhabitants to the {word, and ſent the 
Grand Maſter into Ruſſia, where he died 
miſerably, 

It was again taken in 1608, by the 
Swedes under the command of Count 
Mansfield. | 

FINISTERRE, caps. A head land on 
the coaſt of Spain, and which with Uſhant, 
forms the Bay of Biſcay. Off this Cape 
the Admirals Anſon and Warren, with the 
following ſhips under their command, fell 
ui with a French Fleet on the gd of May, 
1747; the particulars of the engagement 
| | | here 
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here inſerted, were ſent home by thoſe 


commanders, Their force conſiſted of 
Ships. Commanders. Guns. 
Priace George Vice Adm. Anſon, 90 


Capt. Bentley, 


Devonſhire, Capt. Weſt, 

Namur, Hon. — Bolcawen, 74 
Monmouth, Capt. Harriſon, 64 
Prince Frederick, Capt. Norris, 64 
Yarmouth, Capt. Brett, 64 
Prince Louiſa, Capt. Watſon, 60 
Defiance, Capt. Grenville, 60 
Nottingham, Capt. Saumerez, 60 
Pembroke, Capt. Fincher, 60 
Windſor, Capt. Hanway, 60 
Centurion, Capt. Denis, 50 
Falkland, Capt. Barradel, 50 
Briſtol, Hon. Capt. W. Montagu 50 
Ambuſcade, Capt. John Montagu 40 


Falcon Sloop. Capt. Gwynn, 10 
Vulcan fireſhip, Capt. Pattigrew. 


Being off Cape Finiſterre, which bore 
S. 3 E. diſtant 24 leagues, fell in with a 
French fleet conſiſting of 38 ſhips, nine 
of which ſhortened fail, and were drawing 
into a line of battle ahead, and the reſt 
of the fleet, which appeared to be under 
their convoy, ſtretched to the weſtward 
with all the fail they could ſet. Mr. An- 
ſon formed his fleet into a line, but ob- 
{erving by the motions of the enemy, that 
their aim was to gain time, and endeavour 
to eſcape under favour of the night, he 
made the ſignal for the whole fleet to 
chaſeand engage the enemy, without any re- 


gard to the line of battle. The Centurion, 
Captain Denis, having got up with the 
ſternmoſt French ſhip about four o'clock. 
in the afternoon, began to engage her, 


upon which two of the enemy's largeſt 
ſhips bore down to her aſſiſtance. The 
Namur, Defiance, and Windſor, being the 


next headmoſt ſhips, ſoon entered into the 


action, and after having diſabled thoſe 
French ſhips, in ſuch a manner that the 


Britith ſnips aſtern muſt ſoon come up 


Rear-Adm. Warren, 66 


| 
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with them, they made ſail ahead to pre- 
vent the van of the enemy from eſcaping ; 
as did alfo ſeveral other ſhips of the fleet, 
The Yarmouth and Devonſhire having 
got up and engaged the enemy, and the 
Prince George being near the invincible, 
and going to fire into her, all the fhips in 
the enemy's rear ſtruck their colours be- 
tween ſix and {even o'clock, as did all thoſe 
which were in the line before night, 
Vice-Admiral Anſon brought to at ſeven, 
having detached the Monmouth, Yarmouth, 
and Nottingham, to purſue the convoy, 
who then bore W. by S. at about four or 
five leagues diſtance, ſo that they were ena- 
bled to give a very good account of them. 
The Falcon Sloop which the Vice-Admi- 


ral had ſent after the convoy during the 


action, with orders to make ſignals for a 


guidance to the other ſhips, returned to 


the fleet the next day with the Dartmouth 
Indiaman. The number and quality of 
the ſhips taken from the 2 Were as 
follows, Viz. 


Ships of War belonging to the thaw King. 


Ships. * Gunt. Men. 
| a M. de la Jonquiere 
Le Serievx, Chief d Hleadre. 66 $56 
L'Invincible, M. de St. George 74 700 
Le Diamont, Hoquart, 56 450 
Le Jaſon, Beccard, 52 206 
Le Rubis, McCarty, 52 328 
Le Gloire, Saleſſe, 44 330 
Eaſt-India Company's Ships fitted as Men 

| Mar. 

Shtps. Commanders. Guns. Meu. 
L' Apollon, De Santons, 30 132 
Le Philibert, Cellie, 30 170 
Le Thetis, Macon, 20 109 


Eaſt-India Ship taken by the Falcon Sloop. 
Le Dartmouth, — 18 50 


The loſs on our ſide was not very con- 
ſiderable, except that of Captain Grenville 
of the Defiance, who was an excellent 
officer, and whoſe death cannot be ſuffi-- 
ciently lamented. Captain Bolcawen of 

LI12 the 
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the Namur was wounded in the ſhoulder 
with a muſquet ball, but was ſoon in a very 
fair way of recovery. 

The French Cheif d'Eſcadre, M. de la 
Jonquiere, was ſhot under the blade bone 
of both his ſhoulders, but it was thought 
he would recover. One of the French 
captains was killed, and another of tliem 
loſt his leg. $31 

FLERUS, BATTLE AT. A village of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated 15 miles 
welt from Namur, and ſix north-eaſt from 
Charleroi. The amazing conqueſts which 
the French forces had made, drew ſeveral 
of the powers of Europe into a confederacy 
againſt them, anno 1689. England and 
Holland were united by William III. the 
Emperor and King of Spain engaged in the 
alliance, and all the electors and princes 
of Germany, not excepting the Elector of 
Bavaria, declared againſt France; ſoon after 
the Dake of Savoy entered into the ſame 
engagement: thus France by a ſeries of 
ſucceſſes brought on herſelf almoſt all the 
powers of Europe. In conſequence of this 
combination, Louis raiſed numerous ar- 
mies; and as his enemies increaſed in 
number, he ſeemed to do ſo in power, be- 
ing more formidable in the year 1690 
than he had been before. The Allies be- 
ing ſenſible of this, it-was agreed that the 
army of the States under Prince Waldeck, 
ſhould oppoſe in Flanders that of France, 
commanded by the Duke of Luxemburg ; 
while the Elector of Brandenburg upon the 
Moſelle, ſhould obſerve the Marquis de 
Boufflers. But the French, according to 
their uſual forwardneſs, having taken the 
field early, the Dutch were conſtrained to 
draw out their garriſons to attend the 
enemy before thoſe of Brandenburg were 
come to the poſts aſſigned them, which 
gave Boufflers an opportunity to encamp 
between the Sambre and the Meuſe, from 
whence he maintained a free communica- 
tion between his army and that of Luxem- 
burg. The Dutch under theſe circum- 
ſtances, encamped near the river Pieton, in 
one of the moſt advantageous poſts in all | 
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Flanders, waiting till the Brandenburghers 


took the field, and thereby cauſed the 
enemy to divide their forces ; but in the 
meantime, the Duke of Luxemburg drew 
near the Sambre, with a deſign to croſs 
that river between Namur and Charleroi, 
and then to waſte the Spaniſh countries, 
or put them under contribution. 

Prince Waldeck knowing of what im- 
portance it was to keep the French beyond 
the Sambre, and being likewiſe thoroughly 
{olicited by the Spaniards to oppole the 
deſigns of the enemy, decamped from the 
Pieton, and on the next day detached the 
Count of Berlo with 1500 horſe, to ob- 
ſerve whether the French endeavoured to 
paſs the Sambre or not. This detach- 
ment was, in caſe of neceſſity, to be ſup- 
ported by four or five regiments of cavalry, 
commanded by the Count de Flodroſo; 
and the Count of Webbenum with an- 
other party of horſe, was poſted on one 


| fide a narrow lane, which was to be paſſed 


through before they could come at the 
enemy. Berlo being advanced as far as 
the village of Flerus, found that a good 
part of the French army had already paſled 
the Sambre, and poſted themſelves againſt 
the village, which they kept to their 
backs; of all which he inſtantly informed 
Prince Waldeck, who was poſted between 
Mellin and Fleurs. On the other hand, 
the enemy having notice of Berlo's ap- 
proach, marched directly towards him; 


and at the ſame time the Duke of Luxem- 
burg diſpatched away ſeveral troops pri- 


vately through bye-ways, to fall upon him 
in the rear. | 
Upon this Berlo ſent for a reinforce- 
ment, eſpecially of foot; but inſtead of 
ſending him more forces they gave him 
orders to retreat. Yet he not believing 
thoſe orders till he was almoſt ſurrounded 
on every ſide, was obliged to put himſelf 
in a condition to defend a narrow lane, 
which he had before poſſeſſed hy his dra- 
goons. The enemy charged him very vi- 
gorouſly, and there he loſt his life, as did 
alſo Major Caſtleman and ſome other officers, 
'The 
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The Count de Flodroſo was likewiſe ad- 
vanced too far to retire without fighting, 
and indeed his party ſtood their ground 
very ſtoutly for a while, but being op- 
preſſed by numbers, they were forced to 


retreat to Count Webbenum, who com- 


manded the third detachment, and was 
poſted on the other {ide of the hedge, 
Some ſquadrons of the French boldly pur- 
ſued Flodroſo through the hedge, but were 
{o vigorouſly repulſed, that they were 
conſtrained to reti cat. 

When this was over, Flodroſo and Web- 
benum joined their main army, which was 
drawn up in order of battle, and continued 
in that poſture all night. Ihe next morn- 
ing (the 12th of June, 1690) the Dutch 
underſtood by a deſerter, that Luxem- 
burg was reſolved to ſight; but two ſpies, 
who made it their buſineſs to betray both 
armies, reported ſoon after, that he was 
repaſſing the Sambre. Prince Waldeck 
continued in this uncertainty till eight in 
the morning, when he ſaw the French 
drawn up in battle array, and that there 
was a neceſſity of engaging. 

The Dutch army conliited only of 25,000 
men; the Spaniards and Brandenburghers, 
who ſhould have reinforced them, not be- 
ing yet come up; ſo that the Prince could 
not make more than two lines, which ex- 
tended from Flerus to St. Arnard. The 
French army was above 40, ooo ſtrong, 
Luxemburg having almoſt drained the 


French frontier towns, and having been 


reinforced three days before by 18 batta- 
lions of foot, 45 ſquadrons of horſe from 
Boufflers's army, and the flying camp of 
the Count de Gourney. The fight being 
reſolved upon, Prince Waldeck gave the 


command of his right wing to the Prince 


of Naſſau, general of the horſe, accom- 
panied by Licutenant d' Huby, a Spaniard, 
and the Prince of Burkenfield with his 
brigadiers ; and aſſigned the charge of the 
left wing, and the main battle to the 
Prince of Naſſau, governor of Freezeland, 
Marechal de Camp, and the Licutenant-Ge- 
nerals d' Alva and Webbenum. He like wiſe 
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before the fight began, ſent ſome horſe ta 
line the right wing of the army, which 
was advantageouſly poſted ; but whether 
none was ſent to line the left, or that thoſe 
who were commanded thither did not per- 
form their duty, the enemy without be- 
ing perceived {lipped ſeveral troops behind 
a riſing ground and a ſmall wood, near 
the Sambre, who poſted themſelves behind 
the ſecond line of the left wing. This 
conſtrained that line to face about, and 
turn their backs to the firſt ; whereby be- 
ing very much weakened, ſome battalions 
of the right wing were ſent to ſecure their 
flank, and aſliſt them to maintain their 
ground. 

Luxemburg no ſooner obſerved their 
motion, but he told the Duke de Mayne, 
who was then near him, „See what the 
* enemy are doing; I forete] they will 
« be beaten.” Which being ſaid, he or- 
dered the left to be attacked at the ſame 
time in the front, rear, and flank. The 


firſt line being already weakened to rein- 


force the ſecond, was ſoon compelled to 
give way; upon which the enemy march- 
ed on to the ſecond, to fall upon their 
rear; by this time that line was advanced 
to make head againſt the cavalry which 
they had before them, and which they 
had driven back in diforder upon the 
French infantry ; but the. enemy having 
three lines, no {ooner was one overthrown 
but freth battalions renewed the fight, by 
which means they at laſt repulſed the 
Dutch, who were quite tired with the 
onſents they had already ſuſtained. 
Prince Waldeck obſerving the left wing 
in a ſtaggering condition, and that the 
horſe had for the moſt part given ground, 
ſent to their relief the horſe of the ſecond © 
line of the right wing, from whence the 
foot had been drawn for the ſame purpoſe; 
while this was on that fide, the firſt line 
of the right wing was allo engaged with 
the enemy, and had bravely repulſed and 
routed them ſeveral times, being ſupported 
by the Spaniſh horſe, who had made them- 
ſelves maſters of ten pieces of the enemy's 


cannon, 
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eannon, and kept them a conſiderable time, 
having three lines on that ſide alſo, and 
being continually ſupplied with freſh men. 
The Dutch cavalry was diſperſed and 
broke to that degree, that the whole body 
could never be rallied again: Count Flod- 
rop, indeed, with great difficulty aſſem- 
bled about 1200 horle, after an hour's 
riding from the field of battle, and brought 
them on again ; but then it was too late, 
for the infantry had retreated. From this 
time, during the whole war, the Dutch 
horſe had the misfortune to be accounted 


the worſt among the Confederates; and 


indeed, had they behaved themſelves as. 
well as the infantry on this occaſion, the 
victory would certainly have been on their 
fide, notwithſtanding the inequality of 
numbers: as for the foot, never did any 
troops perform greater wonders ; for after 
they were abandoned by the horſe, they 
alone ſuſtained the charge of the French 
cavalry and infantry ; and being attacked 
in front, flank and rear, all at once, yet 
remained firm, unbroken, and impene- 
trable: they let the enemy's horſe ap- 


_ proach within piſtol ſhot of them, and then 


diſcharged with ſuch an unconcerned and 
ſteady aim, that the whole ſquadron toge- 
ther ſeemed to {mk under the ground, 
ſcarce thirty of the whole number eſcaping ; 
and this courſe they fo accuſtomed them- 
felves to obſerve, that - at length they 
laughed at their enemy. The French, on 
the other ſide, were ſo confounded with 
the execution done upon them, that they 
fled as ſoon as the Dutch began to preſent 
their muſquets, nor durſt they any more 
come near them, but ſuffered them to re- 
treat in good order, without offering to 
purſue them. This unparalleled firmneſs 
and bravery, made the Duke of Luxemburg 
ſay, © That they had ſurpaſſed the Spaniſh 
cc infantry at the battle of Rocroy,” where 
the Spaniards had greatly ſignalized them- 
ſelves; adding withal, „That Prince 
Waldeck ought ever to remember the 
4 French horſe, and himſelf never to for- 
« get the Dutch infantry.” ] 
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This action was very bloody on both 


ſides; the Dutch themſelves owning the 


loſs of 4600 men killed upon the place, 
and a great many wounded; above 4000 


| priſoners, and the greateſt part of their 


artillery taken, 'The moſt remarkable 
perſons among the {lain were the Prince 
of Saxe Meriburg, the Count of Stirum, 
one of the young Counts of Naſlan, the 
Baron de Hide, and ſeveral colonels, cap- 
tains, and inferior officers. As for the 
French, excepting the priſoners and the 
field of battle, they had no reaſon to boaſt 
of any advantage, the number of ſlain be- 
ing equal at leaſt to the Dutch: and 
though the Prince of Waldeck might have 
committed an error in not avoiding a 
battle, after the informations that were 
given him concerning the conjunction of 
the French forces, yet certain it is, he did 
all that could be expected from an expe- 
rienced general. 

The French were not able to draw any 
advantage from this ſucceſs ; for the Dutch 
repaired their loſſes with admirable dili- 
gence, ſo that Prince Waldeck being re- 
inforced by the five Engliſh regiments, 
which were not in the action, 8000 or 
ooo men from Hanover, and 10,000 more 


| of the biſhopric of Liege, Brandenburghers, 


and Hollanders, under the Count de Tilly, 
he joined the Elector of Brandenburg 
with all his forces. By this conjunction, 
the Confederate army being reckoned 
50,000 ſtrong, bent their march to Genap, 
and ſo to Bois-ſeigneur-Iſaac; and though 
Luxemburg had been likewiſe conſiderably 
reinforced, yet he ſat down eontented 
with the glory of having gained a ſignal 
victory this ſummer, and fortified his 
camp ſo as not to be obliged to fight with- 
out conſiderable advantage. On the other 
hand, the States-General ſent poſitive or- 
ders to Prince Waldeck, not to hazard 
another engagement till the fleet ſhould be 
again at fea; and this reſtrained the Elector 
of Brandenburg, who, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, was ſuperior in numbers to 
Luxemburg ; and afterwards, when the 

| States 
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States ſuperſeded thoſe orders, he did not 
think fit to hazard his army. Such is the 
fate of Confederate armies, when under 
a different direction, that when the one is 
willing, or at leaſt ſeems to be fo, the 
other ſtands off: ſo there was no further 
action in Flanders this campaign. 
FLODDEN, BATTLE AT. A ſmall 
place, about 10 or 12 miles ſouth of Ber- 
wick, near Ford, in Northumberland. In 
the year 1513, our Henry VIIL being at 
war with the King of France, was at the 
head of his army in that kingdom, James 
IV.. King of Scotland invaded England as 
the ally of the French Monarch. As ſoon 
as he had entered Northumberland, where 
he committed the moſt cruel devaſtation, 
the Earl of Surry, then in Yorkſhire, 
marched with all expedition againſt them, 
at the head of 26,000 men; and when he 
arrived near enough the enemy's camp, he 
ſent a herald to offer them battle, which 
was accepted; and Friday following, the 
9th day of September, was the day ap- 
pointed for the conflict. The two armies 
.encamped near Flodden, the Scots upon 
an eminence. The action began about 
noon, and laſted till night, both ſides 
fighting with great impetuoſity. The 
Engliſh being ſuperior in number, almoſt 
ſurrounded the Scots, who were deter- 
mined not to ſurvive the diſgrace of a de- 
feat, and therefore formed themſelves in- 
to an orb, reſolving that the Engliſh ſhould 
pay dear for their victory, The work of 
carnage, in the greateſt confuſion, con- 
tinued till night parted the combatants ; 
when the Engliſh, not knowing they had 
gained the victory, retired ; 
morning they returned, and to their ſur- 
priſe found tnemſelves maſters of the 
field and the enemy's artillery, Ten 
thouſand Scots are ſaid to have periſhed on 
this occalion, and the victors loſt about 
half the number. It is by ſome writers 
aſſerted, that James himſelf was killed, 
but others deny it upon very ſlender 
grounds. However, he was never after 
publicly ſeen. | 


but next 
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FONTENOY, BATTLE AT. A town of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on the 
confines of Flanders, three miles ſouth- 
eaſt from Tournay. In 841, when France 
was divided by ſovereigns, whoſe jar ring 
intereſt occaſioned frequent contentions, 
Charles II. ſurnamed the Bald, grandſon 
of Charlemagne, was acknowledged King 
of France, in oppoſition to his three bro- 
thers, Lothaire, Emperor and King of 
Italy, Louis, King of Germany, and Pe- 
pin, who took the field in favour of Aqui- 
taine, The whole power of France, all 
their principal officers, and moſt of the 
grandees and nobility, were preſent with 
the four kings, whoſe armies were en- 
camped near this village. From the be- 
ginning of the French monarchy to the 
preſent period, there hath nat been ſo 
much ſlaughter in any battle whatever ; 
100,000 men periſhed; and the victory 
declared in favour of Charles, who was 
the younger brother, by which he was 
confirmed on the throne. 

A memorable battle was here fought in 
the year 1745, at a time when France was 
endeavouring to humble the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria, by making a conqueſt of the Nether- 
lands. The French Monarch ordered a 
numerous army to march into this coun- 
try, and gave the command of it to the 
Marechal Count de Saxe, and his Majeſty 
and the Dauphin joined it ſoon after. 


They inveſted the ſtrong town of Tournay 


on the 24th day of April. The Allied 
forces, commanded by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, reſolved on relieving that place, 
though they were vaſtly inferior to the 
French army. On the 28th, the two ar- 
mies were in ſight of each other. Next 
day the Allies were employed in driving 
the enemy from their advanced poſts, and 
clearing the defiles, through which they 
might advance to the attack, while the 
French completed their batteries, and 
made the moſt formidable preparations for 

their reception. 
The iſt of May, at two in the morning, 
the Confederate army * forwards, 
in 
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in four columns, and came and drew up | 


in order of battle in the plain, where a 
detachment ſent the preceding day was 
poſted. The right wing, compoſed of 
Engliſh, and the Hanoverians, who formed 
the center, under Major-General Zaztrow, 
were to form in four lines, to the left, 
as far as the wood of Piernne, they were 
to march up in three columns: the firit 
column, which was cavalry, to come up 


the road of Mons, along the village of 


Vezon; the ſecond being infantry, to 
march through the village of Vezon ; and 
the third to {tretch into the plain between 
Fontenoy and Antoin. His Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland, having been in- 


formed, that there was in the front of 


the village of Vezon, a fort mounted with 
cannon, where 500 or 600 men might be 
lodged, ordered Brigadier- General In- 
goldſby, with four battalions, and three 
ſix-pounders, to attack the village ſword 
in hand, whilſt the Prince of Waldeck 
attacked the village of Fontenoy, which 
he had undertaken to do. Licutenant- 
General Sir James Campbel was ordered to 
cover the infantry of the right wing, 
which was commanded by Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Ligonier, whilſt it ſhould 


be forming, with 15 ſquadrons, by extend- 


ing himſelf along the plain from the wood, 
towards the village of Fontenoy: but Sir 
James Campbel having loſt his leg by a 
cannon-ſhot, this diſpoſition, which had 
been intruſted to him, did not take effect. 
However, Sir John Ligonier formed the 
two lines of infantry, quite expoſed, with- 
out any other interpoſition from the 


French than a briſk cannonade, which 


did great execution ; till by order of his 
Royal Highneſs, he cauſed ſeven pieces of 
cannon to advance, which ſoon ſilenced 
the moving batteries of the French. "The 
cannonading began on both ſides, about a 
quarter after four o'clock ; the fire was 
inceſſant ; it occaſioned a melancholy de- 
ſtruction ; and among thote of the French 
that fell in the firſt volley, was the Duke 


de Grammont, who had his thighs ſhot 
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off, and died in an hour after. The can- 
nonadiug continued without any inter- 
miflion till nine o'clock, when the Con- 
federate army was formed in order of 
battle : immediately upon this, Sir John 
Ligonier acquainted the Duke of Cumberland 
by an aid-de-camp, that he was ready, and 
if his Highneſs approved it, wonld begin 
the attack, as ſoon as the Prince of Waldeck 
ſhould march to the village of Fontenoy, 
as had been previouſly agreed between 
them. The fort near the wood fl:ould 
now have been attacked, which, if it had 
been carried, would have greatly contri- 
buted to the ſucceſs of the Confederates: 
but Brigadier Ingoldiby having received 
freſh orders for an alteration of his diſpo- 
ſition, did not attack the fort, though he 
advanced within 150 paces of it, where 
he was expoſed to a continual fire, and 
had the misfortune to be wounded. 
When the two Britiſh lines were drawn 
up with the cavalry behind them, the 


Duke of Cumberland put himſelf at their 


head, and gave orders to march directly 
to attack the left wing of the French, 
polted at Antoin :' Prince Waldeck, with 
the Hanoverians, and 12 Dutch battalions, 
moved at the fame time to attack Fonte- 
noy ; while the remainder of the left wing 
proceeded to an eminence, from whence 


they cannonaded the French, but never 


attempted to attack their right wing. 
During the time the Confederates were 
marching to the reſpective attacks, the 
French kept a moſt terrible fire of cannon, 
making whole lanes through the ranks of 
the Confederates, particularly the Eng- 
liſn, who nevertheleſs advanced with the 
molt amazing intrepidity and reſerved 
their diſcharge, at the diſtance of thirty 
paces before they fired. 'The Britiſh in- 
fantry, which had been drawn up very 


thick, broke at the ſecond charge; the 


brigade of French guards, who fell back 
on a part of the Iriſh brigades. The 
French cavalry, who immediately advan- 


ced towards them, was not able to ſtand 


the dreadful fire of that line of infantry : 
{os 
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{ſb that for above an hour they had a very 
viſible advantage over the left wing of 
the French, though ſeveral of their ſqua- 
drons rallied, but were again compelled 
to give ground by the prodigious fire from 
the Britiſh infantry, who thus unſupported 
by their cavalry, had a fair proſpect of a 
complete victory, bearing down all before 
them; and after driving the left of the 
French army zoo paces beyond the village 
of Fontenoy, found themſelves maſters of 
the field of battle as far as to their camp. 
The left wing of the French, after retiring 
to ſo great a diſtance to avoid a cloſe en- 
gagement, at length opened and uncovered 
two batteries of great guns, charged with 
cartridges of ſmall ſhot, which made ſo 
terrible a fire in front and flank, that all 
the valour of the Britiſh column could not 
bear up againſt it. During this engage- 
ment, Prince Waldeck attempted two at- 
tacks ſucceſſively upon the village of Fon- 
tenoy; but ſcarce was he arrived at the 
head of the firſt intrenchment, before he 
was taken in flank by a battery of 25 
large pieces of cannon, which were plant- 
ed behind a wood, and made ſuch a diſmal 
havock, in diſcharging chain-ſhot and car- 
tridge, that the foremoſt troops were 
obliged to fall back upon thoſe who were 
advancing to ſuſtain them; upon which 
M. de la Vauguyon, who commanded in 
the village of Fontenoy, vigorouſly re- 
doubled his fire, and obliged the Prince to 


recede ; which, together with the miſ- 


fortune of Brigadier Ingoldſby's not ſuc- 
ceeding in his attack on the fort of Vezon, 
brought the Britiſh troops into a melan- 


choly ſituation 3; who now found them 


ſelves between croſs fires of {mall arms and 
cannon, and were likewiſe expoſed to 
that of their front; ſo that the Britiſh ge- 
nerals found it neceſlary to retire to the 
height of Fontenoy and the fort near the 
wood; from whence alſo there was a con- 
tinued fire which occaſioned ſome confu- 
ſion, but by the attention of the Duke of 
Cumberland and Marſhal Konigfegg it was 
ſoon prevented, and the troops again put 
NuMsB. XX. | | 
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into order. It was now about 12 o'clock, 
and the Confederate generals reſolved to 
make a ſecond trial; the Britiſh forces 
were to endeavour to carry the redoubt 
in the wood; while Prince Waldeck re- 
attacked the village of Fontenoy; the 
Britiſh animated by their late ſuccelſ:, 
and encouraged by their generals, recom- 
menced the attack with all imaginable 
ſpirit and bravery, driving the French to 
their camp with a conſiderable loſs: great 
part of their infantry was broke, ſeveral 
of their ſquadrons routed, and the French 
Monarch ſhuddered for the fate of the 
day: but Marechal Saxe perceiving the 
confuſion of his men, commanded the 
houſehold troops to advance; ordering 
theſe to be followed by the foot, who in 
the firſt diſpoſition ſuſtained the left ; and 
ſome pieces of cannon to ſilence the Con- 
federate artillery, which greatly annoyed 
the houſehold troops. 

This new diſpoſition made an immediate 
alteration, checked the violence of the 
Britiſh infantry, and gave leiſure to the 
Iriſh brigade, and that of Vaiſſeaux to 
form themſelves. Such was the furious 
bravery of the Britiſh infantry, that Ma- 
rechal Saxe was now reduced to his laſt, 
ſole, and principal effort, to retrieve the 
honour of the day; this was in bringing 
up the Iriſh brigade; a corps on whole 
courage and behaviour he cntirely de- 
pended for a favourable deciſion of ſo great, 
{o dubious, and ſo well conteſted a battle. 
The Iriſh brigade, conſlifttng of the regi- 
ments of Clare, Lally, Dillon, Berwick, 
Ruth, and Buckley, with the horſe of 
Fitz-James, being drawn up, were ſuſtained 
by the regiments of Normandy and Vaiſſ- 
eaux, and marched up to the Britiſh line 
without firing: the Britiſh ranks were 
now prodigiouſly thinned; the men wearied, 
and wherever they trod, obliged to fight 
over the mangled carcaſſes of their dying 


countrymen; white their new and braveſt 


opponents were freſh, and prepared for 
the rough, the ſavage cncounter, an en- 
counter like that on the plains of Pharſalia, 
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where brothers might embrue their hands 
in fraternal blood, relations ſluice out the 


tide of conſanguinity, friends murder friends, 


countrymen countrymen; and where every 
dreadful act of war was dreſt in more for- 
midable, more awful horrors! Soon as the 


Iriſh brigade advanced, dreadful was the 
fire, great was the ſlaughter; for havock 
ſeemed here the moſt delighted with her 
bloody banquet ; the combat was ſharp, 
ſtrong, and bloody; they fought hand to 
hand, bayonet to bayonet, foot to foot, 
and blow for blow; but ſo great was the 
diminution of the Britiſh troops, the attack 
of the Iriſh brigade ſo vigorous, the fury 
of the French artillery ſo perpetually 
briſk, that being now alſo charged by the 
houſehold troops, and attacked in flank by 
the carabineers, they began to ſtagger, 
nor could they ſupport the violence of ſo 
rude a ſhock; and about one o'clock were 
again obliged to retire to the ground be- 
tween the village and the point of the 


wood. The French cavalry endeavoured 


to break them in their retreat ; but were 
ſo well received by the Britiſh guards, and 


| Major-General Zaztrow of the Hanoverian 


troops, that the regiment of Noailles was 
almoſt deſtroyed, and the carabineers had 
32 officers killed. | 

As the Dutch had attempted nothing on 
the left, it was then reſolved by the Con- 
federate generals, that the whole army 
ſhould retire; for which purpoſe the com- 
manding officers of Lieutenant-General 
Howard's regiment and of the Highlanders, 
were ordered to poſt themſelves, the firſt 


In the churchyard of Vezon, and the others 


in the hedges, where they had been poſted 
the day before : the cavalry was likewiſe 
drawn up to ſecure the retreat; which 
was made in ſuch excellent order, the 
battalions fronting the French cvery 100 
paces, that there was not the leaſt attempt 
made to diſturb the Confederates, who 
returned to their camp at Bruffoel ; and 
quitting it the ſame night about 11 o'clock, 
marched directly to the camp at Leſſines, 
near Aecth in Hainault, 12 miles north- 


4 


. 
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weſt of Mons: leaving moſt of the wound- 
ed at the head-quarters at Bruffoel, upen 
the confidence of the cartel, and the uſual 
behaviour on ſuch occaſions: notwithRand- 
ing which they were inhumanly treated 
by the French; being carried to Liſle and 
Donay, without dreſſing their wounds, 
and without a ſupply of neceſſaries, which 
occaſioned the death of many officers and 
ſoldiers. 

The Allies loſt about 12,000 men, in- 
cluding a good number of officers; among 
theſe were Lieutenant-General Campbel 
and Major-General Ponſonby ; among the 
wounded were the Earl of Albemarle, the 
Earl of Ancram, Lord Cathcart, and Lord 
George Sackville. | | 

The victory coſt the French almoſt an 
equal number of lives; and although the 
attack was generally judged raſh and pre- 
cipitate, the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops 
fought with ſuch intrepidity and perſe- 
verance, that if they had been properly 
ſuſtained by the Dutch forces, and their 
flanks covered by the cavalry, the French 
in all likelihood would have been obliged 
to abandon their enterpriſe. 

The conquelt of Tournay, was the im- 
mediate conſequence, and ſoon after Ghent, 
Oſtend, Dendermonde, Oudernarde, Nieu- 
port, and Aeth ſurrendered to the enemy. 

FORT DEFROTF. Situated in the 
back ſettlements in North America, and 
near which, on the 31ſt of July, 1763, 
happened the following action, 

On the evening of the 3oth of July, 
Captain Dalyell, aid-de-camp to General 
Amherſt, being arrived here with the de- 
tachment ſent under his command, and 
being perſuaded that Pontiac, the Indian 
chief, with his tribes, would ſoon aban- 
don his deſign and retire, inſiſted with the 
Commandant that they might eaſily be 
ſurpriſed in their camp, totally routed, 
and driven out of the ſettlement ; and it 
was thereupon determined, that Captain 
Dalyell ſhould march ont with 247 men. 
Accordingly they marched about half an 
hour after two in the morning, two deep, 

| along 
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along the great road by the river fide, 
two boats up the river along ſhore, with 
a patterraro in each, with orders to keep 
up with the line of march, to cover a re- 
treat, and take off the killed and wound- 
ed; Lieutenant Bean of the Queen's Inde- 
pendents, being ordered with a rear-guard 
to convey the dead and wounded to the 
boats. About a mile and a half from the 
fort they had ordcrs to form into platoons, 
and if attacked in the front, to fire by 
{treet-firings. He then advanced, and in 
about a mile farther, the advanced guard, 
commanded by Lieutenant Brown of the 
55th regiment, had been fired upon fo 
cloſe to the enemy's breaſt- works and cover, 
that the fire being very heavy, not only 
killed and wounded ſome of his party, but 
reached the main body, which put the 
whole into a little confuſion; but they 
ſoon recovered their order, and gave the 
enemy, or rather their breaſt-works, it be- 
ing very dark, a diſcharge or two from 
the front commanded by Captain Gray. 
At the {ame time the rear, commanded by 
Captain Grant, were fired upon from a 
houſe and ſome fences, about 20 yards on 
his left; on which he ordered his own 
and Captain Hopkins's companies to face 
to the left, and gave a full fire that way. 
After which it appearing that the enemy 
gave way every where, Captain Dalyell 
ſent orders to Captain Grant to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the aboveſaid houſes and fences, 
which he immediately did; and found in 
one of the ſaid houſes two men, who told 
him the enemy had been there long, and 
were well apprized of our deſign. Captain 
Grant then aſked them the numbers; they 
{aid about 300; and that they intended 


as ſoon as they had attacked ns in front, 


to get between us and the fort, which 
Captain Grant told Captain Dalyell, who 
came to him when the firing was over. 
And in about an hour after he came to 
him again, and told Captain Grant he was 
to retire, and ordered him to march in 
the front, and poſt himſelf in an orchard. 
He then marched, and about half a mile 
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fl farther on his retreat, he had ſome ſhots 


fired on his flank ; but got poſſeſſion of the 
orchard, which was well fenced; and juſt 
as he got there, he heard a warm firing 
in the rear, having at the ſame time a 
firing on his own poſt, from the fences 
and corn fields behind it. Licutenant 
M<Dougal, who acted as adjutant to the 
detachment, came up to Captain Grant, 
and told him that Captain Dalyell was 
killed, and Captain Gray very much wound- 
ed in making a puſh on the enemy, and 
forcing them out of a ſtrong breaſt-work 
of cord-wood, and an intrenchment which 
they had taken poſſeſſion of; and that the 
command then devolved upon him. Lieu- 
tenant Bean immediately came up and told 
him, that Captain Rogers had deſired him 
to tell Captain Grant, that he had taken 
poſſeſſion of a houſe, and that he had better 
retire with what numbers he had, as he, 
Captain Rogers, could not get off without 
the boats to cover him, he being hard 
puſhed by the enemy from the incloſures 
behind him, ſome of which ſcoured the 
road through which he muſt retire. Cap- 
tain Grant then ſent Enſign Pauli with 20 
men back, to attack a party of the enemy 
which annoyed his own poſt a little, and 
galled thoſe who were joining him, from 
the place where Captain Dalyell was killed, 
aud Captain Gray, Lieutenants Brown and 
Luke were wounded ; which Enſign Pauli 
did, and killed ſome of the enemy in their 
flight. Captain Grant at the ſame time 
detached all the men he could get, and 
took poſſeſſion of the incloſures, barns, 
fences, &c. leading from his own poit to 
the fort, which poſt he reinforced with 
the officers and men as they came up. 
Thinking the retreat then ſecured, he 
ſent back to Captain Rogers, deſiring he 
would come off, that the retreat was quite 
{ecured, and the different parties ordered 
to cover one another {ſucceſſively until 
the whole had joined; but Captain Rogers 
not finding it right to riſk the loſs of 
more men, he choſe to wait for the armed 
boats, one of which appeared ſoon, com- 
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manded by Lieutenant Brehm, whom Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Saliſbury, Qucen- 


Captain Grant had directed to go and 
cover Captain Rogers's retreat, who was 
in the next houſe: Licutenant Brehm ac- 
cordingly went, and fired ſeveral ſhots at 
the enemy; Lieutenant Abbot, with the 
other boar, wanting anununition, went 
down with Capt. Gray, Lieutenant Brown, 
and ſome wounded men returned alſo, 
which Captain Grant ſuppoſed the enemy 
ſceing, did not wait her arrival, but re- 
tired on Lieutenant Brehm's tiring, and 
gave Captain Rogers with the rear an op- 
portunity to come off: ſo that the whole 
from the difterent poſts joined without 
any confuſion, and marched to the fort in 
good order; covered by the armed boats 
on the water- ſide, and by our own partics 
on the country ſide in view of the enemy, 
who had all joined, and were much ſtronger 
than at the beginning of the affair, as 
was afterwards related by ſome priſoners 
that made their eſcape, many having 
joined them from the other ſide of the 
river, and other places. The whole ar- 
rived at the fort about eight o'clock, com- 


manded by Captain Grant, whoſe able and 


{kiJful retreat was highly commended. 
Total of the loſs in the engagement. 


Wounded, one captain, two lieutenants, 


one drummer, 38 rank and file. Killed, 
1 captain, 1 ſerjeant, 18 rank and file. 

FORT ST. DAVID TAKEN, AND AC- 
TION NEAR IN 1759. lt is ſituated on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, about 17 leagues 
from Tranquebar, Eaſt-Indies. M. Lally, 
commander in chief of the French forces, 
having formed a deſign to take this fort, 
embarked a number of troops at Pondi- 
cherry, on board the French ſquadron, 
commanded by Monſieur d'Ache. But 
intelligence of this being received at Ma- 
draſs, and Vice-admiral Pocock being join- 
ed by Commodore Stevens in Madraſs road 
on the 24th of March, 1758, with the 
reinforcements from England, put the 
ſquadron in the beſt condition poſſible for 
the ſea, and failed the 17th with the Yar- 


mouth, Elizabeth, Tyger, Weymouth, — to leeward, 


borough, and Protector ſtoreſhip, in order 
to get to windward of St. David's to in- 
tercept the French ſquadron, Which by 
his intelligence he had reaſon to expect. 
The 29th in the morning he {aw ſeven 
ſhips in fort St. David's road getting under 
{ail, and two cruizing in the offing, and 
concluding them to be the enemy, im- 
mediately gave chaſe ; the ſeven ſhips ſtood 
off ſhore under topſails, and being joined 
by the two ſhips in the offing, formed a 
line of battle ahead. The Admiral judged 
it neceſſary to form his line of battle alſo, 
and as ſoon as his ſhips had got into the 
ſtation, being nearly within random ſhot 


of the enemy, bore down upon the Zo- 


diaque, on board which ſhip M. d'Ache 
wore a cornette; but obſerving the New- 


caltle and Weymouth did not bear away 


at the ſame time, he made their ſignals. 
The enemy began to fire upon the Engliſh 
as they were going down; but the Admi- 
ral did not make the ſignal to engage till 
he was within half a muſquet-ſhot of the 
Zodiaque, which was about three o'clock; 
a few minutes after, perceiving the ſhips 
were not all got cloſe under the enemy, 
he made a ſignal for a cloſer engagement, 
which was immediately complicd with by 
the ſhips in the van. At half an hour paſt 
four, obſerving the rear of the French 
line had drawn up pretty cloſe to the Zo- 
diaque, the Admiral made the Cumber- 


land, Newcaitle, and Weymonth, ſignals 


to make ſail up and engage cloſe. Soon 
after M. d' Ache broke the line, and put 
before the wind. His ſecond aſtern, who 
kept on the Yarmouth's quarter moſt part 
of the action, then came up along ſide, 
gave his fire and bore away. The other 
two ſhips in the rear came up in like 
manner, and then bore away ; and a few 
minutes after obſerving the enemy's van 
to bear away alſo, the Admiral hauled 
down the ſignal for the line, and made the 
ſignal for a general chaſe. About fix, ob- 


ſerving the enemy join two fhips four 
and at the ſame time 
hauling 
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hauling their wind to the weſtward, and | 


ieeming to form a line ahead, and the 
Yarmouth's maſts, yards, fails, and rigging, 
as well as the Elizabeth's, Tyger's, and 
Saliſbury's being ſo much damaged as to 
prevent their keeping up with the ſhips 
that were in the rear during the action, 
who had received but little damage, and 
night approaching, the Admiral follow- 
ed the enemy as well as he could, ſtand- 
ing to the S. W. in order if poſſible to 
keep to windward of them, in hopes of 
being able to engage them next morning; 
but as they ſhewed no lights, nor made 
any night ſignals that could be obſerved, 
he did not ſee them in the night nor the 
next morning, and therefore concluding 
they had weathered him in the night, by 
being able to carry more fail, he continued 
his endeavours to work up after them 
until fix in the morning on the iſt of 
May, when finding he loſt ground conſi- 
derably, he came to an anchor about 
three leagues to the northward of Sadraſs, 
and ſent an officer to the chief of that ſet- 
tlement for intelligence, who informed 
him that the Bien Aime of 74 guns had 
received ſo much damage in the action, 
that they were obliged to run her on ſhore 


a little to the ſouthward of Alemparve, 


where the French ſquadron was at anchor. 

The French arrived at St. David's road 
at nine in the morning, the day before 
the Admiral fell in with them, and had 


not landed any troops when they engaged. | 


M. Lally on their arrival went to Pondi- 
cherry on board the Compte de Provence, 
accompanied by the Diligent frigate, which 
were the two ſhips that joined the French 
ſquadron after they bore away. The 
Bridgewater and Triton being at anchor 
in St. David's road when they arrived, 
were ſo ſurrounded, that their captains 
found there was no poſlibiltity of eſcaping, 
therefore run their thips on ſhore, burnt 
them, and retired to the fort with all their 
men 

The Admiral had: not any certain ac- 
counts of the enemy's loſs; but from the 


— 
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reports of the Dutch, and ſeveral French 
ofticers, they had 600 men killed in the 


action, aud many wounded. The loſs on 

our part was only 29 men killed, and 89 
wounded. The action was about ſeven 
leagues W. by N. of Alemparve. The 
Admiral obſerved that Commodore Stevens, 
Captain Latham, and Captain Somerſet, 
who were in the van, (ard alſo Captain 
Kempenfelt, the Commodore's captain) be- 
haved as became gallant officers; and that 
Captain Harriſon's behaviour, as well as 
all the officers and men belonging to the 
Yarmouth, gave him ſenſible ſatisfaction; 
na that had the captains in the rear done 
their duty as well, he ſhould have had 
great plcaſure in commending them ; but 
their manner of aCting in the engagement 
appeared ſo faulty, that on his return to 
Madraſs, he ordered a court-martial to 
aſſemble and inquire into their conduct. 
In couſequence of which Captain Nicholas 
Vincent was ſentenced to be diſmiſſed 
from the command of the Weymouth); 
Captain George Legge of the Neweaſtle, 
to be caſhiered from his Majeſty's ſervice; 
and Captain William Brereton of the Cum- 
berland, to loſe one year's rank as a poſt 
captain. 

Admiral Pocock having repaired the moſt 
material damages of his ſhips, put to ſea 
the 1oth of May, with an intent to get 
up to Fort St. David's, but was not able 
to effect it. He got light of Pondicherry 
the Zoth ; and the next morning the French 
ſquadron, which had been there ever ſince 
the 5th, ſtood out of the road, and got 
away notwithſtanding the Admirals ut- 
moſt endeavours to come up with them, 
On the 6th of June, upon receiving an ac- 
count that Fort St. David's had ſurrender- 
ed to the French, he judged it prudent to 
return immediately to Madraſs to refreſh 
his {quadron. | 

FORT WILLIAM. See CALcurra. 
FRANCKFORT. A free and Imperial 
city, ſituated on the river Maine, Ger- 
many, and which the French ſeized on, 


the 2d of January, 1759, in the following 
manner. 
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manner. Finding they could not open the 
campaign againſt the Allied army with any 
probability of ſucceſs, or keep open a 
communication with the Auſtrians, with- 
out being in poſſeſſion of this city, they 
ſent to demand a free paſlage for the re- 
giment of Naſſau, which was granted, on 
condition of its being eſcorted through 
the city by a detachment of the garriſon; 
but no ſooner had they advanced as far as 
the gate of Saxenhauſen, than they drew 
up and difarmed their guards, and being 
ſupported by five more regiments, ſeized 
the city, where the Prince of Soubize 
eſtabliſhed his head quarters. 

FRANCKFORT, (upon the Oder.) A 
city belonging to the King of Pruſſia, Ger- 
many, taken in 1759. The zoth of July, 
a party of Ruſſians approached this city, 
and ſummoned it by a trumpeter. The 
Commandant refuſing to ſurrender, a bomb 
was thrown into the city, which unluckily 
killed a woman. | 

The Commandant not being able to de- 
fend the city with one battalion, and the 
Ruſſians abſolutely inſiſting upon their 
ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of war, 
he ordered the garriſon to retreat out of 
the city on the other ſide, and to deſtroy 
part of the bridge over the Oder. 

They were hardly got a quarter of an 
hour's diſtance from the city, till the 
Ruſſians began to bombard it afreſh, when 


the magiſtrates ordered the citizens to give 


the ſign of capitulating. Upon this the 
enemy immediately repaired the bridge, 
and a regiment of huſſars leaped over, 
and overtook the garriſon near Lebus, 
where the Commandant, after an obſtinate 
and ſmart fight, which laſted about an 
hour, was forced, with the troops under 
his command, to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war. The Ruſſian commander, 
Villebois, promiſed the city and univerſity 


all poſſible ſafety, and 2000 men were 


quartered in the city. N 

The iſt of Auguſt the city was or- 
dered to pay a contribution of 600,000 
rix-dollars. As much as poſſible was tol- 


| 
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lected, and a ſum of 60,000 rix-dollars 
was got together, hoping that it would 
paſs. The 2d of Auguſt the Auſtrians 
came quite - unexpectedly, with intent to 
quarter a garriſon in the city ; but the 
Ruſſian commandant refuſed it; they were 
therefore forced to ſtay in the ſuburbs, 
where they behaved in a very cruel and 
outrageous manner. Some of their wag- 
gons being already ſent into the city, the 
Commandant drove them out again by 
force; this occationed the firſt miſunder- 
ſtanding between the two parties. 

The 3d of Auguſt General Count Solti- 
koft arrived. | 

The 5ch, the ſum collected was preſent- 
ed, and the magiitrates of the city, and 
the clergy, were ſent to make the neceſſary 
remonſtrances by word of mouth, becauſe 
the city was thought to be another Leip- 
ſic. The Count promiſed to do what was 
poſſible; but that ſum in queſtion was not 
near ſufficient. 

The ſame day Count Fermer, and ſome 
other officers, deſired to attend divine ſer- 
vice in the Lutheran church. During the 
ſermon, Count Fermer called the magi- 
ſtrates to him into a corner, and ſaid to 
them, “Gentlemen, you are at preſent 
under the protection of the Empreſs, 
and conſequently you muſt pray for her.” 
Some therefore went into the veſtry, and 
in as general expreſſions as poſſible com- 
poſed a prayer, and ſent it to the miniſter 
in the pulpit. | | 

'Fhe 6th a captain came to the town- 
houſe with a meſſage, that the contribu- 
tion muſt be paid within twenty-four 
hours, or the city would be plundered and 
ſet on fire. All remonſtrances were re- 
jected with the ſevereſt threatenings. And 
though very conſiderable preſents were 
offered to the captain, nothing availed. 

The 8th of Auguſt all the magiſtrates 


were arreſted, and conveyed through the 


city into their camp. The burgomaſter 
propoſed to go from houſe to houſe, and 
to gather all that was poſſible. On this 
they were ſuffered to return; but as they 

could 
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could only procure 7000 rix-dollars more 


by this method, they were again put under 


arreſt. 
As the King paſſed the Oder the 10th of 
Auguſt, every body went to the camp 


which he occupied upon the heights, and | 


the Ruſlians placed themſelves in order of 
battle, and to gain ground, burnt down 
two fine villages. 'The 12th the fatal ac- 
tion happened. See CUNNERSDORFF. At 
three o'clock the battle was on the Pruſſiansꝰ 
{ide, but towards four the enemy pre- 
vailed. When the victory was {till with 
them, the King had ſent orders to General 
Stort at Lebus, with his battalion, to 
make himſelf maſter of the city. This 
occaſioned great rejoicings here, and gave 
the faireſt hopes of a complete victory : 
the Ruſſian garriſon were alſo made pri- 
ſoners. ; | 

Towards the evening the Ruſhan trum- 
peter came to the city, and ſummoned the 
Commandant, Stort, to ſurrender again. 
At firſt he would not credit the victory to 
have been gained by the Ruſſians, but at 
laſt found it too true, and retreated in the 
night about twelve o'clock. At three in 
the morning, the Ruſſians again took po!- 


ſeſſion of the city; which was the molt 


awfal and deſperate day imaginable ; for 
the cannon-balls which were diſcharged 
upon the city from the mountains, paſlſed 
continually through and over it. 

The 13th, the Coſſacks ny plan- 
dered the ſuburbs, 

The 14th, all the horſes, without ex- 
ception, were taken away by force, and 
only four horſes left with the poſt-maſter 
for diſpatching couriers. This day every 
houſe was ſearched by the Coſſacks, and 
all the barley, hay, &c. harneſſes, and 
wheels, carried off, 

The 17th Count Soltikoff arrived here; 
anc] preparations were made for plundering. 

The 20th, the burgomaſter was ſet at 
liberty, to try if he could complete the 
ſum demanded; but not being able to 
effect it, he was again put under confine- 
ment. 
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The 21ſt, Count Soltikoff, in conſidera- 
tion of the remonſtrances made to him, 
remitted the contributions to 200, ooo rix- 
dollars; but if this was not ready ſoon, 
the plundering would certainly take place. 
The inhabitants offered their plate, but 
this was returned; and the Jews were 
taken into cuſtody. 

After many remonſtrances, that the ex- 
pences of maintaining the Auſtrian and 
Ruſlian armies, came to 300,000 rix-dol- 
lars, a bill of exchange for 40,000 rix- 
dollars, beſides the ready money delivered, 
(which was 67,000 rix-dollars), was ac- 
cepted. 

The 29th, the Auſtrian army, on 2 
ſadden, decamped, and took the route to 
Saxony. Upon this occaſion, a bill of ex- 
change for 80,000 rix-dollars, the magi- 
ſtrates were forced to ſign. General Lau- 
don was acculcd of being the cauſe of this, 
for he had always inſiſted upon extorting 


ready money; which occaſioned the differ- 


encc that had riſen between the two ar- 
mies, infomuch, that they were very jea- 
lous, and talked moſt maliciouſly of each 
other. | 

Scarce had the city been evacuated the 
29th, but towards four in the afternoon, 
100 Coſſacks, under the command of an 
officer of Tottleben, entered it, and de- 
manded 10,000 rix-dollars within two 
hours. 

All was in the utmoſt conſternation, 
and 1200 rix-dollars were got together. 
They dragged the burgomaſter away with 
them, and compelled him to promiſe to 
ſend the officer 800 rix- dollars. The Au- 
ſtrians and Coſſacks almoſt ruined the ſub- 
urbs. The quartering of the Ruſſians 
did not incommode, for their lodging was 


in the ſtreet, and in the open air; and the 


market place was like a ſtable, for more 
than 1000 horſes ſtood in it. 

The Ruſhans were diſcreet, and knew 
when they had enough; they paid for 
every thing. 

The victuals, wine, forage, &c. deli- 
vered to the armies, colt the city an im- 

menſe 
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menſe ſum. No corn, barley, or hay, 
was to be had in the city, all the mills 
within and without being deftroyed : all 
the villages within three or four German 
miles laid waſte or burnt down, and both 
men and bcaſt gone. 

They left not one horſe in the city, and 
no wood could be brought in. It could 
never have been imagined, that during 
five weeks, the citzzens ſhould not be able 
to ſtir out at their gates, nor to grind any 
corn. The univerſity was ruined for 
ſome conſiderable time, and the lands be- 
longing to it, which were in excellent or- 
der, laid waſte, and conſequently the funds 
for the ſalaries of the profeſſors extin- 
guiſhed. | 

FRANCOIS, capE DE, ENGAGEMENT 
NEAR IN 1757. The capital of the French 
territories on the Iſland of St. Domingo, 
Weſt Indies. The 25th of October, 
Captain Forreſt, in his Majeſty's ſhip the 


Auguſta, with the Dreadnought and Edin- 


burgh under his command, returned from 
their cruize off Cape Francois. Captain 
Forreſt gives the following account of an 
action that happened the 21ſt, between 
the ſhips under his command, and ſeven 
French ſhips of war. 

At ſeven in the morning, the Dread- 
nought made the ſignal for ſeeing the ene- 
my's fleet coming out of Cape Francois ; 
we made ſail to diſcover them plain, and 
at half paſt eight made ſeven ſail of large 
ſhips, a ſchooner, and a pilot-boat. I then 
made the ſignal for the line ahead, and 
ſhortened fail to let the enemy come up, 
and to preſerve the weather gage. At noon 
ſaw with great certainty they were four 
ſhips of the line, and three large frigates. 
I then made the ſignal for the captains 


Suckling and Langdon, who agreed with 


me to engage them. Accordingly we 
bore down, and about twenty minutes 
after three, the action began with great 
briſkneſs on both ſides, and continued for 
two hours and a half, when the French 
Commodore made a fignal, and one of the 
frigates immediately came to tow him out 


— 


| La Margarite, 
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of the line, and the reſt of the French 
ſhips followed him. Our ſliips had ſuffered 
ſo much in their maſts, fails, and rigging, 
that we were in no condition to purſue 
them. Both ofiicers and ſeamen behaved 
with the greateſt reſolution the. whole 
time of the action, and were unhappy at 


the concluſion of it, that the ſhips were 


10t in a condition to follow the French, 
who had frigates to tow them off. I am 


informed the French, on this occaſion, had 


put on board the Sceptre her full compli- 
ment of guns, either from the ſhore, or 
out of the India ſhip; and had alſo mount- 
ed the Outarde ſtoreſhip with her full pro- 
portion of guns; and had taken not only 
the men out of the merchant ſhips, but 
ſoldiers from the garriſon, in hopes their 
appearance would frighten our ſmall ſqua- 
dron, and oblige them to leave their coaſt 
clear for them to carry out their large 
convoy of merchant ſhips ; but our cap- 
tains were too gallant to be terrified at 
their formidable appearance; and ſo far 
from avoiding them, that they bore down, 
and engaged with the greateſt reſolution 
and good conduct. And I have the plea- 
ſure to acquaint their lordſhips, that the 
captains, officers, ſeamen, and marines, 
have done their duty on this occaſion, 
much to their honour; and I hope their 
good behaviour will be approved by their 


lordſhips.” 


To this account the following letter 
from Jamaica, we hope, will be agreeable 
to our readers. 

„On Saturday laſt arrived here his 
Majeſty's ſhip Auguſta, Arthur Forreſt, 
Eſq. commander, with nine prizes, (as in 
the following lift), being a fleet from 
Port-au-Prince, richly laden with indigo, 
ſugar, coffee, and cotton, and taken by 
herſelf alone, having parted with the Ad- 
miral and Princeſs Mary two days before. 
Ships Names. TZounage. Guns, Men. 


Le Mars, Foo 32 108 
La Theodore, S 0 
„„ $50 14 44 
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Ships Names. Tonnage, Guns, Men. 
St. Pierre, 30% 14 40 
Maurice Le Grand, 300 12 26. 
La Flore, 300 12 35 
La Brilliant, 200 10 20 
La Manette, a brig, _' 


Total 3070 132 416 

This is ſo extraordinary, that really 
one ſtands amazed to conſider how it was 
poſſible for one ſhip, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance, or one friend in view, to take ſo 
many ; and no doubt there muſt have been 
much good luck, as well as extraordinary 
management inthe action. But how much 
more are we ſtartled, when we are told 
this was performed within three miles of 
one of their principal harbours, Petit 
Guave, in a narrow chanuel, betwixt two 
ſhores, the Ganave and St. Domingo, and 
Not one could yet fetch either way, tho? 


they attempted it, and moſt of them prime | 


ſailers. If we durſt venture to pronounce 
on the diſpoſitions of Providence, one 
would be apt to conſider this as a recom- 
pence for the gallant and diſintereſted 
combat maintained laſt cruize with Kerſin's 
ſuperior ſquadron, where this gentleman 
had the honour to command. At leaſt the 
thought muſt afford pleaſure to every 
Briton, that the lot has fallen upon him, 
who, with three ſhips of war, attacked 
ſeven from the principle of glory alone. 
Though here we cannot help lamenting, 
that the other heroes have not met with 
the like fortune, 

But theſe are not all the ſervices per- 
formed by his Majeſty's ſhip Auguſta in 
the late cruize of three weeks. December 
the 14th, after ſeparating from the Ad- 
miral in chaſe of a ſloop, who eſcaped, 
ſhe perceived a ſhip in Tiberoon Bay, 
which they ſtood to attack, but when 
within a random ſhot of the fort, the ene- 
my ſet her on fire. Next morning ſhe 
took a ſloop with ſugars, bound to Cura- 
coa ; and in the afternoon, pereciving two 
privateers in Liſet Bay, ſhe immediately 
gave them chaſe: thele put to ſea, and 


| 


-_ 


going through the Gulf. 
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were luckily turned in upon the ſhore 
again by the Admiral and Princeſs Mary, 
who now joined the hollow, and ſending 
their boats and tender to aſſiſt, the two 
privateers were taken: the laſt was well 
defended from the ſhore, and as prettily 
attacked by. the Admiral's tender, (towed 
in by the boats) who took her out. To 
all this we muſt add the burning of a brig 
a few days before this in Donna Maria 
Bay, in coming down with the Hornet 
(who in his cruize has deſtroyed a French 
packet-boat offthe Committee, and brought 
in with him a ſmall French privateer 
{chooner of 6 guns and 3o men) and the 
prizes; all which, according to Sir George 
Walton's method, may be thruſt inte the 
margin above. . 

N. B. Our correſpondent adds, that he 
was informed by one of the officers of the 
Auguſta, that- Captain Forreſt was never 
off the deck, nor ſcarcely cloſed his eyes, 


during their five days paſſage to Port 


Royal, having 400 priſoners on board, 


and not 200 men and boys of his own in 


the ſhip. 
Captain Forreſt got ſight of this fleet on 


the 23d of December, off Port-au-Prince, 


but having Dutch colours up, the French- 
men never altered their courſe, imagining 


it to be a Dutch man of war: however, 


night coming on, Captain Forreſt tacked 
and ſtood after them, and about eleven 
o'clock came up with the Le Mars, who 
{truck upon receipt of the firſt broadſide ; 


the whole fleet ſoon after followed her 


example. Theſe ſhips were bound from 
Port-au-Prince to Old France, and were 
They were all 
richly laden with ſugar, indigo, cotton, 
coffee, &c. and their cargoes colt at Port- 

au-Prinec 170,000l. | 
FRANCOIS, APE DF, ENGAGEMENT 
NEAR IN 1760. Rear-Admiral Holmes, in 
his letter from Jamaica, of the 11th of 
November 1760, to Mr. Cleveland, gave 
an account of having had intelligence, 
that five French frigates, with other 
veſſels, were getting ready at Cape Fran- 
N nn cols, 
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cois, to fail in the month of October for 
Old France, he made a proper diipolition 
of his Majeſty's ſhips under his command 
to intercept them, and having ſtationed 
them accordingly, the enemy tailed from 
the Cape the 16th of the ſaid month of 
October, with the five frigates and other 
veſſels, to the number of eight ſail. 
That on the 17th, at ſun-riſe, the 
Hampſhire, Lively, and Boreas, ſaw them 
due caſt, and gave chaſe ; Cape Nicholas 
bearing ſouth by eaſt eight leagues. They 
diſcovered them ſoon to be the enemy; 
but their utmoſt efforts were baffled all 
day, by little and variable winds, 1o that 
they neared them but {lowly. 

In the evening the breeze freſhened, 
which brought them fait up with the 
chaſe ; and at twelve at night the Boreas 
being the headmoſt ſhip, got along-ſide 
the Sirenne, commanded by Commodore 
M'Cartie. They engaged very ſmartly 
for twenty-five minutes, when the Si- 
renne declined the action, ſhot ahead, and 
wanted to get off. The Boreas, diſabled 
in her rigging, could not again cloſe with 
her till two in the afternoon of the next 
day, when a vigorous action recommenced 
off the eaſt end of Cuba, and continued 
till forty minutes paſt four, when the Si- 
renne ſtruck. | 


At the time the Boreas firſt engaged 


the Sirenne, ſhe was to the northward of 
the Hampſhire and Lively, who were in 
chaſe of the other frigates, that were 
making the beſt of their way to the ſcuth- 
ward, but the night being dark and ſqually, 
they were only able to keep fight of them. 

On the 18th, at day-light, the enemy 
were {ix miles ahead of the Lively, ex- 
erting all their {kill to make the weſt end 
of Tortuga, and get into Port-au-Paix. 
The Lively, who made good uſe of her 
oars, was conſiderably ahead of the Hamp- 
ſhire, and got up along-lide of the Valeur, 
the ſternmoſt of the enemy, at half an 
hour paſt ſeven, when a very {mart action 


enſued, and continued for an hour and a 


half, when the Valeur ſtruck, 
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The Hampſhire kept on after the other 
three frigates, and the wind freſhening, 
ſhe gained ſo faſt upon them, that at half 
paſt three in the afternoon, ſhe got between. 
the Duke of Choiſeuil and the Prince Edq- 
ward, the two headmoſt {hips, and opened 
her fire upon them ; but the firſt, having 
the advantage of the wind, made her re- 
treat into Port-au-Paix ; the other ran on 
ſhore about two leagues to leeward, when. 
ſhe ſtruck her colours ; and on the Hamp- 
ſhire preparing to take poſſeſſion, the 
enemy {et her on fire, aud ſhe blew up. 

On the 19th, in the morning, the Hamp- 
ſhire, having the Lively and her prize in 
company, made ſail towards Freſh-water 
Bay, which lies a little further to the lee- 
ward of Port-au-Prince, to take or deſtroy 
the Fleur-de-Lis, the ſternmoſt of the 
three frigates ſhe had chaſed the day be- 
fore; but on his approach, the enemy 
likewiſe {ct her on fire, and ſhe blew up. 

Three of the five frigates, viz. the Si- 
renne, the Fleur-de-Lis, and the Valeur, 
were king's frigates, and landed 643 vete- 
ran troops, with a brigadier-general, at 
Martinico, in their way from France to 
Cape Francois ; the other two belonged 
to merchants; and they were all loaded 
with indigo and fugar. 

He has annexed an account of the five 
frigates intercepted by the detachment 
poſted, as above, in the weſtern paſlage ; 
and begged leave to congratulate their 
lordſhips on our ſucccl*, and the intereſting 
loſs ſuſtained by the enemy on this occa- 
ſon. At the ſame time, it gave him the 
agreeable opportunity of expreſſing his 
perfect eſteem and approbation of the con- 
duct and ſpirit of the three commanders, 
and the officers and men of his Majeſty's 
three ſhips, who fell in with the enemy ; 
and his having no leſs eſteem for the officers 
and men of all the other ſhips, who ſhewed 
the greateſt diligence and attention in 
guarding the other paſſages, vpon the 


| {fame lervice. 


An 
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An Arcount of the Five French Fugates 
| taken, burnt, and chaſed into Poi t-au- 
Paix, in the {land of Hiſpauiola. 


The Sirenne, Commodore M'Cartie, 
32 guns, and 280 men, ſtruck to the Bo- 
rcas, Captain Uvedale, of 28 guns, having 


only 170-men on board, the 18th of Oc- 


tober. 

On board the Boreas, killed 1, wound- 
ed 1. On board the Sirewne. killed and 
wounded 80, moit of the wounded ſince 
dead. 

The Valeur, Captain Talbot, of 20 
guns, and 160 men, ſtruck to the Lively, 
the Honourable Captain Maitland, of 20 
guns, and 169 men, the 18th of October. 

On board the Lively, killed 2, wound- 
ed none. On board the Valeur, killed 1 
licutcnant, and 37 private. Wounded, 

the captain, maſter, boatſwain, and 22 
private. 

The Hampſhire, Captain Norbury, of 
50 guns, and 35o men, chaſed the three 


following frigates, and deſtroyed two of 


them as exprelled. 

The Duke de Choiſeuil, a merchant-fri- 
gate, Captain Bellevan, of 32 guns, and 
180 men, eſcaped into Port-au-Paix. 

The Prince Edward, a merchant-fri- 
gate, Captain Dubois, of 32 guns, and 


180 men, burnt and deſtroyed to leeward 


of Port-au-Paix, the 18th of October. 

The Fleur-de-Lis, a king's frigate, 
Captain Diguarty, of 32 guns, and 190 
men, burnt and deſtroyed in Freſh-water 
Bay, to leeward of Port-au-Paix, the 19th 
of October. 


FRANSTADT, ox FRAVENSTADT, 
BATTLE AT, IN 1706. This city is ſituated 
in Sileſia; and during the conteſt between 
Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, (whoſe 
cauſe was eſpouſed by the Czar, Peter the 
Great,) and Staniflaus, (who was fſup- 
ported by Charles XII. of Sweden) the 
army of the former, which conſiſted of 
Saxons, Ruſſians, and Poles, under the 
command of Schulenbourg, was defeated 


by the Swedes, under General Renchild. 


4 
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This defeat entirely ruined the party of 
Auguſtus, who was but five Icagues from 
the ficld of battle with 15,000 Ruſliaus 


I and Poles. 


FRAVENSTADT, PArTLE AT. A 
town of Sileſia, 25 miles north-caſt from 
Glogau. Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
after his rapid progreſs, in the year 1705, 
prepared to make a winter campaign 
againſt Auguſtus, King of Poland, who in 
the meantime, was conſidering how to 
receive him, His Allies, the Ruſſians, 
under the command of General Schulen- 
bourg, poſited along the Oder, at length 
paſled that river, and the Swediſh Gene- 
ral, Renchild, at the head of 10,000 men, 
not being half the number of the enemies, 
relolved on giving them battle. 

On the 12th day of February, 1706, 
the two armies met near Fravenſtadt, and 
engaged; but ſuch was the terror of the 
Swediſh General, that although Schulen- 
bourg had made the beſt diſpoſition ima- 
ginable, yet the battle laſted not a quarter 
of an hour: the reſiſtance was trifling, the 
diſorder ſo great, that the conquerors 
found upon the field of battle 7000 fiizees, 
all charged, which had been thrown away 
without firing, No defcat was ever 
quicker, more complete, aud more thame- 
ful; and yet no general could have made 
a finer diſpoſition than Schulenbourg that 
day; but the conſequence ſhewed how 
little human prudence is miſtreſs of events. 
An entire regiment of Frenchmen, who 
had entered into the ſervice of Auguſtus, 
were made priſoners, and afterwards al- 
lowed to inliſt under the Swediſh banner, 
The Muſcovite priſoners begged for life 
on their knees, in the mco{t tender fuppli- 
cations, but Renchild, with a lavage bar- 
barity, ordered them to be maſſacred in 
cool blood, about ſix hours after the 
battle. King Auguſtus, by the conſe- 
quence of this battle, had nothing left but 
Cracow, in which place he ſhut himſelf 


up with a few troops. 

FREDELAND, c1TY or, TAKEN IN 1713. 
It is fituated in the duchy oi Strelitz, and 
was 
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was ſurprized by a ſmall party of Swedes, 
during the war between Charles XII. aud 
Frederick IV. of Denmark, 
FREDERICKSHALL, sikGE oF. A 
place of great ſtrength and importance, 
{ituated at the mouth of the river Fiſten- 
dal, near the Bay of Denmark, in Norway, 
between the town of Bahus and Anſlo, 
reckoned the key of the kingdom. In 


October, 1718, Charles XII. reſolved to 


make an attempt upon Norway, and hav- 
ing laid matters ſo well, that he did not 
doubt to be maſter of that kingdom in ſix 


months. He rather choſe to go and con- 


quer rocks, amidſt ſnow and ice, in the 
ſeverity of winter, which kills the very 
animals even in Sweden, where the air 
is leſs rigorous, than regain his beautiful 
provinces in Germany. Belides, his am- 
bition was pleaſed with the thought of 
forcing a kingdom from his conquering 
enemy. 

Charles ſat down before Frederickſhall 
in the month of December ; the cold was 
{o extreme that the ſoldiers could hardly 
break the ground. They might as well 
have opened trenches in a rock : but the 
Swedes never thought much of any fa- 
tigues, in which they ſaw their King take 
his ſhare ſo readily ; and Charles himſelf 
never ſuffered more than now. His con- 
ſtitution, by eighteen years labour, was 
hardened to that degree, that he could 
ſleep in the open fields in Norway, in the 
midſt of winter, upon boards or ſtraw, 
covered only with his cloak, without pre- 


judicing his health. Several of the ſol- 


diers in their poſts fell down dead with 
cold, and others who were ready to die 
durſt not complain, when they ſaw their 
King bear what they ſuffered. 

A little before the expedition, hearing 
of a woman in Scania, named Jean Doller, 
who had lived {ſeveral months upon nothing 
but water, he, who had ſtndied all his 


life to bear the worſt extremes that human | 


nature can ſupport, was reſolved to try 


how long he could faſt : he neither eat 
nor drank for five days, and on the ſixth 


. 


— 
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in the moruing he rid two leagues, and 
then alighted at the tent of his brother- 
in-law, the Prince of Heſſe, where he eat 
very heartily, without feeling the leaſt 
diſorder, either from his long faſting, or 
his full eating afterwards. With ſuch a 
body of iron, and a foul of ſo much ſtrength 


and courage in every condition, there 


was not one of his neighbours who did 
not fear him. : 

On the 11th day of December, being 
St. Andrew's day, he went about nine at 
night to ſee the trenches, and finding the 
parallel not advanced to his mind, he was a 
little diſpleaſed : but M. Meyret, a French 
engineer, who conducted the ſiege, aſſured 
him, the place would be taken in eight 
days time. © We ſhall fee,” ſays the 
King; and going on with the engineer to 
examine the works, he ſtopped at a place 
where the boyan made an angle with the 
parallel, and kneeling upon the inner ta- 
lus, he leaned with his elbows on the pa- 
rapet, to look upon the men who were 
carrying on the trenches by ſtar-light. 

The laſt circumſtances that relate to the 
death of ſo great a man as Charles XII. 
are very important; I muſt, therefore, 
take upon me to ſay, that all the conyer- 
ſation which has been reported by ſeveral 


writers, and M. de la Motraye among the 
reſt, to have paſſed between the King and 


Megret, the engineer, is abſolutely falſe; 


and the following account is what ! know | 


to be the truth of this event : "The King 
ſtood with half his body expoſed to a bat- 
tery of cannon exactly levelled at the angle 


where he was; two Frenchmen were all 
who was then near his perſon ; one was 


M. Siker, his aid-de-camp, a man of 
great courage and conduct, who came into 
his ſervice in Turkey, and was particu- 
larly attached to the Prince of Heſſe; the 
other was his engineer. The cannon fired 
upon them with chain-ſhot, to which the 


King ſtood much expoſed. Not far behind 


was Count Swerin, who commanded the 
trenches. Count Poſſe, captain of the 
guards, and one Kulbert, an aid-de-camp, 

| ; received 
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received his orders. Siker and Megret 
ſaw the King fall upon the parapet, fetch- 
ing a deep ſigh; they ran to him, but he 
was already dead: à ball of half a pound 
had ſtruck him in the right temple, and 
made a hole big enough to turn their 
fingers in, his head lying over the parapet, 
the left eye was beat in, and the right 
was forced quite out of its ſocket. He 


was dead the moment he received this ; 


but he had the force, in that inſtant, to 


put his hand by natural motion to the 


guard of his ſword, and lay in that poſ- 
At this, Megr et, a man of great 
indifference, only ſaid, « Let us be going, 
the play is done.” Siker ran immediate- 
ly and told Count Swerin, aud they all 
agreed to keep it private, till the Prince 
of Heſle could be informed of it. They 
covered the corpſe with a grey cloak. 


Siker put on him his hat and wig ; and he 
was carried, by the name of Captain 


Charſbern, through their troop, who ſaw 
their dead King pals, little thinking who 
it was. The Prince gave orders preſently, 
that none ſhould go out of the camp, and 
that all the paſſes to Sweden ſhonld be 
guarded, till he could take meaſures for 
his wife to claim the crown, and to ex- 
clude the Duke of Holſtein, who might 
Thus fell Charles 
XII. King of Sweden, at the age of ſix and 
thirty years and a half, having known the 
extremes of pr oſperi ity and adverſity, 
without being ſoftened by the one, or in 
the leaſt diſturbed for a moment at the 
other. All his actions, even thoſe of his 


private life, are almoſt beyond any mea- 


{ures of probability. Perhaps he was the 
only man, to be ſure as he was the only 
King, who ever had lived without weak- 
neſs. He carried all the virtues of a hero 
to that excefs, that they became as dan- 
gerous as any of the oppolite vices. His 
reſolution grown to obſtinacy, occaſioned 


his misfortunes in Ukrania, and kept hin! 
His liberality, 


five years in Turkey. 
degenerated into profuſion, ruined Swe- 
den. His cCOUNnge growing into raſhneſs, 
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was the occaſion of his death, His juſtice 
has been ſometimes cruelty. And in his 
latter years, the maintaining his prero- 
gative came not far ſhort of tyranny. 
His great qualities, any one of whic hhad 
been enough to make another Prince im- 
mortal, were a misfortune to his country. 
He never began a quarrel] with any, but 
was rather implacable than wile in his 
reſentment. * He was the firſt who ever 
nad the ambition to be a conqucror, with- 
out wiſhing to increaſe his dominious : his 
deſire to gain kingdoms, was only that he 
might give them away. The paſſion he 
had for glory, for war, and for revenge, 
made him too little of a politician, with- 
out which the world neyer before taw any 
prince a conqueror. Before a battle he was 
full of confidence, exceeding modeſt after a 
victory; and in a defeat undaunted, ſparing 
others no more than himſelf. He made a 
ſmall account of his own or his ſubjects 
lives or hbours. A man extraordinary, 


rather than a great man, and fitter to be 


admired than imitated, His life however 
may be a leſſon to kings, and teach them 
that a peaceful and happy government is. 

more to be deſired than fo much glory. 

Charles XII. was tall, and nobly ſhaped ; 
he had a fine forchead, large blue eyes, 
full of ſweetneſs, and a handſome noſe ; 
but the lower part of his face was diſa- 
greeable, and often disfigured by a fre- 
quent laugh which hardly opened his lips : 
he had little beard or hair, he {poke little, 
and it was habitual to him to anſwer only 
with that laugh. At his table there was 
always great filence. With all that in- 
flexible temper of his, he was timorous 
and baſhful, and would have been at a loſs 
in the converſation ; for having given him- 
{elf ſo wholly up to war, he knew but 
little, of ſociety. Before his long leiſure 
but Cæſar's Commentaries, and the Hiſtory 
of Alexander: but he had writ fome ob- 
ſervations upon war, and his own cam- 
paigns from 1700 to 1709, which he 


owned to the Chev alier de Horad, and 
FT laid 
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tunate battle of Pultowa. As to religion, 
though the ſentiments of a prince ought 
not to influence thoſe of other men, and | 
the opinion of a king ſo little informed as 
Charles, can be of no great weight in ſuch 
matters, yet it is proper that mens' curio- 
ſity ſhould be ſatisfied in this as well as 
other particulars concerning him. I have 
it from the gentleman who gave the moſt 
of the materials. of his lite, that Charles 

was a ſerious Lutheran till the year 1707; 
he then ſaw the famous philoſopher M. 
Leibnitz at Leipſic, who was a great Free- 
thinker, and talked very freely, having , 
inſtilled his notions into more princes than 
one. Charles learned from the converſa- 
tion of this philoſopher a good deal of in- 
difference for Lutheraniſm, which he car- 
ried afterwards much farther when he had 
more time in Turkey, and had ſeen ſo 
many {ſorts of profeſſions. Of all his old 
opinions he retained but one, which was 
abſolute predeſtination, a doctrine that fa- 
voured his courage, and juſtified his teme- 
rity. 'The Czar had much the ſame opi- 
nion as to his religion and fate, but he 
was more free to talk of them, as he did 
indeed of every thing elſe, with his fa- 
vourites very familiarly ; for he had this 
advantage over Charles, that he had ſtu- 
dicd philoſophy, and was a good ſpeaker. 

cannot help taking notice of a ſlander, 
that is often ſpread by credulous or ill- 
meaning people, who will have it that 
when princes die, they were either poi- 
ſoned or aſſaſſinated; and the ſtory went 
in Germany, that M. Siker was the man 
who killed the King of Sweden. The 
brave officer was very uneaſy at the ca- 
lumny a good while, and one day talking 
of it to a friend, he ſaid theſe very words, 
« I might have killed the King of Sweden, 
« but I had ſuch a veneration for the hero, 
& that though I had intended it, : could 
& not offer to do it.“ 

As ſoon as he was dead the ſiege of 
Frederickſhall was raiſed. The Swedes, 
who thought his glory rather a burthen 
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than a happineſs, made peace with all their 
neighbours as fait as they could, and ſoon 
put an end to that abſolute power, Which 
Baron Goerts had made them weary of. 
The ſtates went to a free election of King 
Charles's ſiſter for their queen, and obliged 


her ſolemnly to renounce: all hercditary . 


right to the crown, that the mi ight hold 
it only by the people s choice. She promited 
with repeated oaths never to {ct up arbi- 


trary power; and afterwards her love of 


power giving way to conjugal aitection, 
ine yielded the crown to her hufband, and 
brought the ſtates to chooie him, who 
aſcended the throne upon the ſame con- 
ditions, | 


Baron Goerts was ee immediately | 


upon Charles's death, and condemned by 
the ſenate of Stockholm to be bcheaded 
under the gallows ; an inſtance rather of 
revenge than juſtice, and a crael inſult on 
the memory of a king Whom Sweden =_ 
admires. 

FREDERICK'S-ODE, city or, TAKEN 
IN 1657. It is ſituated in Jutland, belong- 
ing to Denmark, and a war breaking out 
between Frederick III. and Charles Guſta- 
vas, King of Sweden, the latter charged 
General Wrangel with the attempt on this 
place; and notwithſtanding it is defended 
by fix baſtions, and bad a good garriſon, 
Wrangel took it by ſtorm. General Bilde, 
who commanded there, died à few days 
after, of the wounds he received in the 
aſlault. 

FREDERICKSTADT, CITY OF, TAKEN 
IN 1700. It is ſituated in the duchy of 


Holſtein, and a war breaking out this year 


between the Duke of that province and 
Frederick IV. King of Denmark, this 
place was taken by the Duke of Wirtem- 


burg, who acted as general for the latter. 


FRETHERNE, BATTLE AT, IN 584. In 
this battle the Britons weve defeated by 
the Saxans, yet ſle their chief named Cutha, 

FREYBOURG, BESIEGED IN 1643. It 
is ſituated in the diſtrict of Miſnia, and 
during the war between Chriſtiana of 
Sweden and the Empire, the Swediſh Ge- 

neral, 
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neral, Forſtenſon, attempted to take it, 


but the Imperial General, . Picolomini, ar- 
riving with 1500 men, he was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, having had 500 foot killed. 

FRIEDBURG, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. 
A city of Germany, in ihe circle of Suabia, 
the capital of the territory of Britzow, 
ſituated 28 miles ſouth from Straſburg, 
and 28 miles north from Baſil. In the 
year 1644, France proſecuting a vigorous 
war againſt the Houle of Auſtria, the 


Count de Merci, the general of the Impe- 
rial army, laid ſiege to Friedburg, then in 


her poſſeſſion, Which ſurrendered in a ſhort 
time; "Furenne, the French commander, 


not being able to prevent it, though with- 


in {izht of the place; however, the Duke 
of Enguien, another French commander, 
being acquainted with the reduction of 
it, immediately with 5000 foot and 4000 
horſe, paſled the Rhine, and with the 
Marechal de Grammont, viewed the fitua- 
tion of the enemy's camp, and concluded 
how to attack them; his whole army con- 
ſiHed of about 20,009 men. The Imperial 
General had only Booo foot, and 7000 
horie ; but his advantageous ſituation and 
vigilance made an equivalent. Merci had 


very judiciouſly choſen a plain, ſurrounded 


with mountains, inacceilible to the enemy 
by any other way than the road from 
Briſac to Friedburg, at the foot of one of 
which he poſted his beſt troops to defend 
it. "Phe molt acceſſible parts of the moun 
tains were fortified with pallifades and 
artillery, and where there was a poſſibility 
of pailing, a line was drawn quite acroſs 
fortified with redoubts; the fide towards 
the valley was barricaded with willows, 
cut down and interwoven together. Not- 
withſtanding this formidable ſituation, 
d' Enguien determined to attack them; he 
took upon himſelf to march againſt the 
line, with 4800 infantry, thinking if he 
could gain the eminence, he might maſter 
the fort, and ſo deſcend into the enemy's 
camp. Turenne was to attack the forti- 
fication of felled trees at the ſame time; 
and the gens d'armes were ſtationed at the 
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entrance of the plain, to ſave the foot from 
being taken in flank. In fpite of all ob- 
{truction, the French got within muſquet- 
ſhot of the intreuchments, and were re- 
ceived witha very briſk fire. The firſt attack 
did not ſucceed, but the ſecond, the Prince 
and all the general officers diſmounting, to 
animated the troops, that the Bavarians 
could not withſtand their efforts, but aban- 


| doned their redoubts, which the French 


re-fortified, and brought up their cavalry,, 
in order to deſcend into their camp the- 
next day. Count Merci ſaw the danger 
he was in from the ſituation of the enemy, 
and retired in the night to a mountain, 
near Friedburg, and poſted moſt of his- 
infantry upon a natural platform, within 
a little of the top. The reſt were planted 
behind a wood on the right towards Fried- 
burg ; and the cavalry extended from the 
wood to the walls of the town. The 


lines made during the ſiege, ſerved partly 


to defend the new camp, only the fide 
next the valley, he fortified by cutting 
down a great number of trees as before. 
At day-break the French obſerved this 
new ſituation, and made diſpoſitions for 
attacking again ; but the exceſſive rains 
obliged them to defer it till the morrow. 
There were to be three attacks at once ; 
the firſt by d'Eſchelle, with 1000 foot on 
the right; the ſecond by d'Eſpenan on the 
left; and the third on the ſide of the 
valley. Theſe ſeveral bodies were ſup- 
ported by the cavalry. The attack on 
the right was not to be made till that 
againſt the trees was begun, but a miſ- 
underſtanding deſtroyed their whole pro- 
jet, the Duke d' Enguien, with the two 
Marechals, taking from the high ground a 
view of the enemy, to concert new mea- 
ſures, d'Eſpenan {ſtriving to ſeize a re- 
doubt by the way, a ſmart fire enſued ; 
d' Eſchelle taking it for the attack that 
was to precede his, began to fall on; d' En- 
guien perceived the miſtake, and flew to 
remedy it, but found d'Eſchelle killed, 
and his troops in diſorder ; at his prefence- 
they returned to the charge, and were. 

again 
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again repulſed, and the attack turned into 
a {imple ſkirmiſh; this oblig2d them to 
alter their plan, making their greateſt 
efforts on the tide of the valley, which 
was as unſucceſsful as the former. Great 
reſolution was ſhewn on hoth ſides, and 
the ground was won ang loſt, till night 
put an end to. the action. Count Merci 
remained in his camp, and the French re- 
tired to theirs; their haſt reſource was 
cutting off all proviſions from the enemy, 
which they did in fo effectual a manner, 
that Count Merci four hours after aban- 
doned his camp with precipitation, from 


which they could not drive them, leaving 


behind ſix pieces of cannon, two mortars, 
and the greateſt part of his baggage. The 
French purſued, but to no purpcle. The 
loſs in theſe two actions was nearly equal, 
nothing could be better concerted, or 
bolder, than the Duke d'Enguien's attack, 
nor any thing more vigorous than Count 
Merci's refiſtance, or more prudent than 
his retreat. =. 

The French retook Friedburg in 1677, 
under the direction of Marechal Crequi, 
after a maſterly attack of eight days. 

FRIEDBURG, $1t6E or. In the year 
1713, the Duke of Marlborough being ſe- 
parated from the Allied army, the French 
general, Marechal de Villars, carried all 
before him, and laid ſiege to Friedburg, 
which he proſecuted with the greateſt in- 
duſtry and rage, as a means to gain him a 


paſſage into Bavaria, and reſtore the Elec- | 


tor of that name to his dominions ; and 
having driven away General Vaubonne, 
who was poſted under the cannon of the 
town, beleaguered that place, the con- 


queſt of which ſeemed impoſſible, the 


caſtle being built on ſtcep, craggy, and in- 
acceſſible rocks, and ſupplicd with a nu- 
merous garriſon, well provided with every 
neceſlary, and an intrenched camp, which 
they at firſt had there, and w hich was 
tupported by their grand army. Notwith- 
Standing this the French, fluſhed with their 
tate ſucceſs, determined to take the place; 
me garriſon made great efforts, but in 


| 
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vain; the furious beſiegers ſurmounted 
all difficulties, ſo that the Governor after 
a month's reſiſtance ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion, after the garriſon had been reduced 
from 12,000 to 5000 men. | 

 FRIEDBURG, $1E6E or. In the year 


| 1744, the Chevalier de Belleiſle inveſted 


Friedburg with a numerous army, and 
brought before the town 180 pieces of 
cannon, 62 mortars, 120,000 cannon balls, 
42,000 bombs, and 200,000 faſcines, be- 
ſides 18,090 pealants, who were employ- 
ed to turn the courſe of the river Freyſe- 
heim, which ran before the town. They 
opened their trenches in the very bed of 
it. The French thought of taking the 
town in 14 days, but were diſappointed, 
the place having a garriſon of ooo vete- 
ran troops, well provided for maintaining 
a vigorous defence. 

On the 12th of October, the French mo- 
narch arrived in the camp, with ſeveral 
of his nobles. The Governor, General 
 Damnitz, made a gallant defence, fre- 
quently ſallying out upon the foe, which 
with a continued fire, and ſpringing nume 
rous mines, made a terrible havock among 
the beſiegers, who now animated with the 
preſence of their ſovereign, doubled their 
efforts with incredible fury. The garriſon 
with unparalleled bravery oppoſed the be- 
ſiegers, till their bombs had reduced the 
whole city to little more than an heap of 
rubbiſh, which obliged the General to 
think of capitulating ; accordingly, after a 
defence of 30 days, he ſurrendered with 
his garriſon priſoners of war, having had 
4600 men killed, and 700 wounded. The 

French loſt near twice that number. 
FRIEDBURG. A town in the land- 
gravate of Heſſe, Germany, and near which, 
in 1744, the battle was fought, of which 


! q 


the following letters give an account. 


A Letter from Berlin, giving an Account of 
a Victory obtained by his Pruſſian Majeſty 
over the combined Army of Auſtrians and 
Saxons, commanded by Prince Charles of 


Lorraine, and the Duke de Sax? Weiſſenfelr. 


« Yeſterday 
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« Yeſterday being the 8th inſtant, M. de 
Wartenburg, one of the King's adjutants, 
brought the two queens an account of a 
complete victory gained by his Majeſty in 

erſon over the Combined armies. 

The Auſtrian army being joined by the 
Saxon troops, and augmented tonear 80,000 
men, formed a deſign of penetrating into 
Sileſia, by the paſſes through the moun- 
tains on the ſide of Friedſland and Land- 
ſhut, with a view to cut off the King's 
communication with the reſt of Lower 


Sileſia, Glogaw, and conſequently Bran- 


denburg. 

To prevent this ſcheme from taking 
effect, the King marched on the 3d to meet 
the enemy, who were got through the 
defiles into the open country. The next 
day by three in the morning the two 
armies were in light, the Auſtrians forming 
the right, and the Saxons the left of the 
Allied army. 

About four, the engagement began by 
our vanguard, under Lieutenant-General 


Dumoulin, and Major-General Winterfield. 


Our right wing made ſo briſk a fire on the 
Saxons that they firſt gave way; and 
their cavalry falling into diſorder, were at 
laſt broken. 

The battle was very long and obſtinate 
between our left wing, and in the center 
with the Auſtrians and Hungarians ; the 
latter were ſeveral times broke, but they 
rallied and returned to the charge. 

About half an hour after ten ſeveral 
corps of the enemy that had been moſt ex- 
poſed to the fire of our infantry and feld 
pieces began to give way, Our grenadiers 
improved this opportunity. and by a vige- 
rous puſh threw them :nto confuſion. 
The enemy being routed, were obliged to 
abandon the plain, and retire as well as 
they could through the defiles by which 
they entered it. 

We purſued them in their retreat about 
an hour and an half, till all the flat coun- 
try was cleared, and they were got en- 
tirely back into the mountains; where it 


was not judged expedient to follow them. | 


1 


This advantage is of the utmoſt eonſe- 
quence. The King, who commanded his 
army in perſon, and directed all its mo- 
tions, was expoſed to the warmeſt fire; 
as were alſo his brothers, the Prince Royal 
of Pruſſia and Prince Henry. 

The number of the killed and wounded 
left by the Auſtrians and Saxons on the 
field of battle is about 4000. We have 
loſt on our fide about 1200. We have 
made above 5000 priſoners, including ſix 
generals and 3o officers of diſtinction, and 
have taken 60 pair of colours, 10 ſtandards, 
8 pair of kettle drums, and 40 pieces of 
field artillery. The Auſtrians and Saxons 
both have been obliged to leave a great 
part of their baggage, equipage, and am- 
munition behind them. 

The King is extremely concerned for 
the loſs of Lieutenant-General Count de 
Truchſes, who was killed by a cannon 
ball at the beginning of the engagement. 
The Colonels Maſſow and Schwerin are 
dangerouſly wounded; as are the Lieute- 
nant-Colonels Bodenbroek and Kahlhutz. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Berticow is among the 


number of the ſlain, as are likewiſe many 
other worthy ofhcers. 

The general officers taken priſoners, 
killed, wounded, and dead of their wounds, 


| are the Grand Maſter of the Auſtrian ar- 


tillery Baron Berlichengen, priſoner, and 
dangerouſly wounded, The Grand Maſter 


of the Saxon artillery, Thungen, dead of 


his wounds. The Lieutenant Field Marſhal 
of the Auſtrians, Francois St. Ignon, pri- 
ſoner and wounded. Major-General For- 
catch of the Auſtrians, priſoner. Major- 
General Schlickling of the Saxons, pri- 
ſoner. We reckon' amongſt the enemy's 
generals killed, Major-General Hohenhau- 
ſen of the Auſtri ians, Major-General Beſ- 
tenhoſen of the Saxons, without mention- 
ing coloncls and other ſtaff officers. ” 


Relation of” the King's Campaign in Sileſia, 
and of the Battle of Friedburg, June 4, 
as publiſhed by Authority at Berlin on the 
127 of June. 
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4 The King being informed that the 


deſign of the Auſtrians and Saxons was to 
enter Silclia towards the end of May, 
about tlie middle of this month his Majeſty 
withdrew his troops from the Upper Sile- 
ſia, except the garriſon of Jagerndorff, 
which ſerved to cover the quarters on that 
ſide, ſo long as he pleaſed to keep them. 
When he was informed that the Auſtrian 
army was aſſembling at EKonigſgratz, and 
that the Duke of Saxe-VWeiilenfels was 
joining it with the Saxon troops, he or- 
dered the Margrave, Charles, to withdraw 
the troops from the quarters about Jagern- 
dorff, and come and join him at the camp 


at Frankenſtein, which we entered on the 


27th of May. The Margrave beat the 
Aulirians in his march, having almoſt de- 
ſroyed the regiments of Ogilvi and Eſter- 
haſt, infantry, and the regiment of Saxe- 
Gotha, draguons: the Auſtrians had 2000 
men killed and wounded in this engage- 
ment, and loſt two pair of colours; after 
which his Royal Highneſs continued. his 
march, and joined the King's army the 
28th in the evening. The 29th was a day 
of reſt ; and upon the news the King re- 
ccived that the Auſtrians were advanced 
as far as Landſhut, he removed to the 
camp of Reicherbach, and writ to General 
Dumoulin, who lay at Schweidnitz, that 
he muſt make all the neceſlary diſpoſitions 
to lead the enemy into a belief, that the 
King's deſign was to retreat to Breſlau at 
their approach. This ſucceeded, the Auſ- 
trians and Saxons filled with ridiculous 
prejudices to the diſhonour of the Pruſſian 
arms, eaſily believed that we would run 
away from them. 

At the cnemy's approach from the camp 
f Hohennerſdorff, the King marched filently 
between Schw eidnitz and Stri igau; the 
van- guard under General Dumoulin kept 
along the hills of Strigau; General Naſſau 
with another detachment occupicd a wood 


that lay between both. All theſe corps as 
well as the main body of the army, en- 


camped between hills, Where they could 
not be pexceived; not a drum was to be 


talions of grenadiers. The King formed 
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heard in the camp, nor any other noiſe ; 
and Major-General Winterfield was even 


ordered to icnd out ſmall parties, and 


make them retire again at the firſt motion 
of the enemy towards them; all which 
was done to keep up the falſe ſecurity they 
had lulled themſelves into. 

From May z iſt to June 3d were em- 
ployed by the King in reconnoitring all 
places where the enemy mighr advance, 
his Majeſty intending not to defend a 
chain of mountains 16 German leagues in 
length, but to give them a warm recep- 
tion at their coming out of the defiles. 
The 3d in the morning, his Majeily went 
to the hills of General Dumoulin's camp, 


where he obſerved that a great' part of the 
enemy's cavalry had got through the de- 


files: in the afternoon he perceived that 
the enemy was advancing with large 
columns of horſe and foot into the. plain 
of Friedburg and Ronſtoc; upon which he 


ordered the army to march at cight o'clock 


in the evening to Strigan, and bid Gene- 
ral Dumoulin take poſt, with his 40 ſqua- 
drons and 7 battalions upon the adjacent 
hills, Theſe orders were well executed ; 
the army arrived by midnight at the poſts 
aſſigned, without noiſe or lights. 

The 4th, at two in the morning, the 
King aſſembled all the general officers, 
and ſettled the diſpoſitions for the hattle. 
Half an hour after, the army moved to at- 
tack the enemy, marching in lines, and 
filing off on the right. General Dumou- 
lin ſecing fome battalions poſted on a hill 
on the flank of the army, gave a proof of 


his capacity, in occupying immediately a 


hill facing the other. 
Near the {rven battalions under this 


General, the right of our cavalry was 


formed; and here Marſhal Baddenbrocck 
and Lieutenant-General Rotenbourg made 
the fineſt diſpoſition that could be imagincd, 
in poſting the cavalry to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. A little wood lay to the left of 
this cavalry, which Prince Thierry of An- 
halt immediately occupied with three bat- 
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his infantry cloſe to this wood, but the 
ground did not permit him to draw up at 
tirſt more than 15 battalions of the 32 


which he had in the firſt line, and per- 


ceiving the Auſtrians drawing up over 
againſt him, and their cavalry advancing; 
he ſent orders to General Naſſau to haſten 
with the left wing of the cavalry to a 
meadow which joined to a rivulet, where 
he formed the end of the left. At the 
{ame time M. Kalckſtein, General of the 
foot, who commanded the ſecond line, 
cauſed ſeveral battalions to advance to re- 
inforce General Dumoulin. 

All things being thus diſpoſed, Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt Deſſau attacked firſt the 
Saxon infantry in a marſhy wood, with 
uncommon bravery; the battalion of gre- 
nadier guards, headed by Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wedel, drove them from the marſhes 
without firing ſo much as one piece; the 
attack of the cavalry of the right ſucceeded 
that of the infantry, and the enemy's 
whole left wing was routed at the fame 
the Saxons formed a triangle of 
infantry, in order to make a good retreat; 
but Lieutenant-General Rotenbourg at the 
head of the Prince of Pruſſia's regiment of 
cuiraſſiers, cut in pieces the regiment of 
Schonberg; Lieutenant-Colonel Jaſchinſky 
of the life-guards, and Major Froideville 
put two troops df Saxon grenadiers to the 
word; the triangle was broken, and all 
the Saxons totally defeated. 

This whole wing was beaten before 
our left wing began to charge the Aut- 
trians. The King and the Margrave con- 
ducted this attack with ſo much vigour, 
that the Auſtrians gave ground every 
where, Here the regiment of guards be- 
haved exceeding well, having with the 
bayonets on their pieces routed the Auſ- 
trian grenadiers, who were poſted in a 
trench oppoſite to them ; the regiment of 
Hacke and that of Brunſwick-Bevern, like- 
wiſe did wonders. In the meantime, the 
King cauſed all his right wing to wheel 
about, in order to take the Auſtrians in 


flank ; to effect which they were obliged 
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to paſs over marſhes and ditches: in their 
way they attacked a village in which the 
enemy had poſted ſome infantry, and the 
cavalry (of the right wing) after having 
charged eight times, diſperſed all the ene- 
mies they found on that fide, and joined 
again the reſt of the wing, which was juſt 
ready to fall upon the Auſtrians in flank. 
In the meantime the left wing had ad- 
vanced, and made the Auſtrian infantry 
give ground three ſeveral times. The 
cavalry of this wing, of which no more 
than 10 ſquadrons were then formed, was 
immediately led on to the charge by Ge- 
neral Kyau, who bore down all that came 
in his way. As ſoon as General Naſſau 
had formed 15 other ſ{quadroris, he per- 
ceived that the enemy were drawing up 
in the form of a gibbet, in order to-take 
him in flank; whereupon he drew fix 
ſquadrons from the ſecond line to oppoſe 
them, charging them ſo vigorouſly, that 
they all gave way before him; yet the 
enemy rallied again, and theſe ſquadrons 
were obliged to charge ſix times before 
they could make the enemy fly. In theſe 
charges General Rochow, Prince Schænaich, 
Colonel Marſchal, and many other officers 
ſignalized themſelves. 

The regiment of Bareith, which made 
part of the body of reſerve, ſeeing the 
enemy's infantry {till continue to fire, was 
brought up by Lieutenant-General Geſlar, 
and General Schmettau ; our infantry 
opencd in order to make way for them, 
and they charged ſo furiouſly the enemy's 
foot, that they cut in pieces the regiments 
of Marſchal, Grun, Thungen, Daun, Collo- 
warth, and Wurmbrand, with a troop of 
horic-grenadiers, and brought back 66 
colours, and 2500 priſoners; an action 
hardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, the 
ſucceſs of which was owing to the Generals 
Geſlar and Schmettau, Colonel Schwerir, 
and the brave Major Chaſot, whole cou- 
rage and conduct has already been confpi- 
cuous in three battles. | 

Then the whole army went in purſuit 
of the encmy, aud did not ſtop till. come 
| O O O 2 to 
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to the gorges of the mountains. The 
flaughter was exceeding great on cvery 
fide. The cnemy made three retreats, 
viz. the Saxons by the way of Seiſſerſdort, 
the right of the Auilriaus by Friedburg, 
and the center by the detlces of Kauder. 
We mult confeſs, to the honour of the 
Auſtrians, that their diſpoſitions for the 
retreat were ſo fincly contrived, that we 
could not break in upon them at firit. 
The trophies of our victory are 66 picces 
of cannon, 6 hohitzes, 76 colours, 8 pair 
of kettle drums, 7 ſtandards, 4 generals, 
near 200 other olacers, and above 7000 
men. The Auitrians and Saxons had 4000 
men killed ; and this relation adds, that 
conſidering the great number of deſerters 
that are come over to the Pruſſians, the 
whole loſs of the Combined army cannot 
be leſs than 20,000 men. 


The loſs of the Pruflians killed and 


wounded, amounts to 1600 men, General 
Count Truchſes, the Colonels Maſſan and 
Kahlhu, Lieutenant-Colonels During and 
Bertkau, 8 captains, 2 majors, and 20 
ſubalterns killed; Generals Stille and Born- 
ſtadt, Colonel Schwerin of the guards, 
Lientenant-Colonel Buddenbroech, and 20 
other officers wounded. If the Saxon 
troops had been as much uſed to action as 
the Auſtrians, the victory would have been 
longer doubtful ; but all the valour and 
good conduct of the Duke of Saxe Weiſ⸗ 
{enfels could not bring the Saxons into 
order again. 

In fine, the battle of Friedburg will be 
ranked among the greateſt actions recorded 
in hiſtory, ſince every corps in the army 
had a ſhare in it, the action laſted 7 hours 
in all, and for four hours very hot.” 


' The Account ſent to the King of Poland, by 


the Duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels, of the above 
action in Sileſia, is as follows. 


« On the 28th, your Majeſty's troops 


joined thoſe of the Queen of Hungary, 


and entered Sileſia on the 29th, directing 
their march towards Friedburg, and ad- 


| 


| 
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vancing within 2 leagues of Schweidnitz, in 
order to execute the delign formed by 
Prince Charles, of cutting off the com- 
munication of the Pruſſians with the reſt 
of Silctia, and with their own country. 


[To {hut up the Pruifians the cloſer, we 


ordered ſoine troops to defile on the left 
towards Javer; upon which the King of 
Pruſſia made a motion with his ariny, and 
preſented himſelf on the 4th in the morn- 
ing in order of battle, within a mile of 


| triedburg. The Pruſſians attacked with 


a great deal of vivacity; we received 
them with a great deal of firmneſs, and 


the engagement remained undecided till 


about 10 o'clock; when our cavalry being 
diſordered by the unevenneſs of the ground, 
were obliged to retire, in order to form 
again behind the foot. Our left wing be- 
ing by this very much weakened, our ir- 
regular troops falling into. confuſion, and 
this confuſion ſpreading itſelf alſo among 
ſuch as had the care of the artillery, his 
Royal Highneſs judged it proper to direct 
a retreat. It was made in very good or- 
der, ſo that we have regained the paſſes 
at Landſhut and Schmiedberg, the enemy 
purſuing us only at a diſtance. We have 
loſt abont 3000 or 4000 men; ſome gene- 
rals likewiſe are mifſing. All the army 
fought with the greateſt bravery and in- 
trepidity. We do not certainly know the 
loſs of the Pruſſians, but it muſt have 
been very great, at leaſt equal to ours, 
their cavalry having ſuffered extremely 
during the action,” 


A ſecond Account from Dreſden, printed in 


the London Gazette... 


© The ground on which the battle was 
fought would not permit the whole of the 
Allied army to engage. The right wing 
which was under Prince Charles, conld 
not come up to the aſſiſtance of the left, 
againſt which the King of Pruſſia turned 
his whole force, ſo that this laſt being un- 
ableto ſtand their ground, the whole army 
ſucceſſively was obliged to retire into the 
defiles, 
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defiles, which was done in good order. 
We had a great many generals and other 
officers killed and wounded. The foot 
behaved well. The park of artillery was 
not come up. Some field pieces we were 
obliged to quit. The greateit part of the 
wounded were brought off, and the whole 
army was aſſembled at Landſhut, in ſuch 
a potition as to have nothing to fear from 


the enemy.” 


A third Account from Dreſden, printed in the 
London Gazette. 


% On the 3d, upon hearing that the ad- 
vanced guard of the Pruſſian army was 
coming up, our troops formed in order of 
battle as they arrived, and we continued 
all night under arms. But the 4th, by 
break of day, the King of Pruſſia appeared 
on a ſudden at the head of his whole army, 
which he had cauſed; to march the even- 
ing before, and all night, as we have 
learned ſince. He offered us battle, and 
made his principal efforts againſt the left 


wing of the Combined army, which was 


compoſed of our troops, and the right 
wing of the Pruſſians were at firſt repulſed. 
Our grenadiers had got upon an eminence 


in our flank, but the Pruſhan great ar- 


tillery obliged them to retire from thence, 
and this poſt was afterwards made uſe of 
for erecting batteries againſt us. Our 
Horſe, notwithſtanding their fire, attacked 


ſeveral times, and diſputed the ground 


with great obſtinacy for a long while ; 


but as upon account of our poſition, our 


great artillery could not come up to ſup- 
port the grenadiers, they were compelled 
to fall into the ſame line with the infantry, 
the action thereupon became general, and 
laſted five hours. The Pruſſians had the 
advantage from the ſuperior number of 
their troops of a larger front; but as the 
whole right wing of the Combined army 
was very ſoon after obliged to give ground, 
and we thereupon ran the riſk of being 
furrounded on all ſides, we were under a 
neceſſity of retiring, We loſt 2000 men, 
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excluſive of 700 wounded, In general we 
have great reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
good conduct of the officers, and the ar- 
dour and good countenance ſhewn by the 
joldiers, as well in the action as the re 
treat, The ditches and marſhes which 
we had to paſs through, obliged us to 
abandon ſeveral pieces of cannon. Beſides 
the advantage of ground which the Prut- 
ſians had over us, the {un ſhione fo ſtrong 
in the eyes of our ſoldiers, and the wind 
blew the {moak ſo thick upon us, that we 
could not diſcern the different motions 
and diſpoſitions the enemy made during 
the attack. According to the reports of 
deſerters, their loſs is more conſiderable 
than ours. Their gens d'armes are ſaid 
to be entirely defeated, as well as eight 
regiments of horſe, and the belt regi- 
ments of foot, as the King's, the Prince 
of Anhalt Deſſau's, and others, have ſuf- 
fered greatly. Prince Maurice of Deſſau, 
General Buddenbroech, and General Truch- 
ſes, are counted amongſt the dead of diſ- 
tinction. Their principal attack was form- 
ed againſt our left wing ; for the action, 
which begun there, was continued to 
the end of the battle with the greateſt 
briſleneſs.“ 


Extract of a Letter from a Saxon General 
Officer, concerning the gallant Behaviour 
of the royal Regiment of Saxon cuiraſſicrs. 


«© This regiment being poſted on the 
left next to the Auſtrians, it happened 
that two Pruſſian {quadrons, which had 
attacked the Auſtrians on the right of the 
{aid body ſquadron, were repulſed by them 
in ſuch a manner as to be thrown juſt 
upon the back of this ſquadron. As the 
Pruſſians preſſed upon it, being driven by 
he Auſtrians, the Colonel of the ſqua- 
dron fell immediately by a piſtol-ſhot, 
but the Lieutenant-Colonel taking the 
command, the Pruſlians, which were gens 
d'armes, after an obſtinate fight were re- 
pulſed with the loſs of half their number. 
The body ſquadron had hardly time to re- 
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ſtore itſelf in order, before it was attacked 
by a Pruſſian {quadron of carabineers, 
which made great efforts for the ſtandard 
and kettle-drums, as the body ſquadron 
was very weak; but was repulſed by the 
great bravery of the officer, and of ſome 
under officers and private men. When 
the attack was over, the licutenant-colo— 
nel found ſcarce 30 men left by him, 
therefore took an opportunity to join the 
lieutenant-coloncl of the Haudring regi- 
ment, who had but a few more men than 
himſelf, and ſoon after was further rein- 
forced with two captains, two lieutenants, 
and 15 men, with the ſtandard of the other 
ſquadron of royal cuiraſſiers, the reſt be- 
ing killed or diſperſed. The body ſqua- 
dron was then attacked a third time by a 
ſquadron of Pruſſian dragoons, but though 
they repulſed them, they were by this at- 


- tack ſeparated from the Haudring troops. 


The lieutenant-colonel ſeeing no more 
Saxon or Auſtrian cavalry on the field of 
battle, and that the Pruſſians were purſu- 
ing them to the right of the village, pru- 
dently retired with his few men, in order 
to {ave the ſtandard and kettle-drums, to 
the left of that village, whence they el- 
caped from a great number cf Pruſſians 
falling upon them, to a regimcut of light 
horſe, and thence to another village, 
where they found Colonel Haudring with 
ſome Saxon cavalry. They then made to- 
gether about noo men; and being after- 
wards joined by two battalions of grena- 
diers, and a regiment of light horſe, they 
formed, and ſupporteſi each other's retreat 
under teveral attacks of the Pruſſian huſ- 


ſars, two miles from the field of battle, and 


joined the army in the evening. Such was 
the extraordinary bravery and conduct of 
the licut. col. ſubordinate officers, and pri- 


vate men of this ſquadron, that the D. of 
Weiſſenfels ordered a relation of their be- 


haviour to be drawn up and delivered to 
them.” 


The Auſtrian Account relates this action in 
the following manner, from Vicuna. 


4 


FRI 


he The Combined army encamped the 2d 


at Baumgarten, from whence they marched 
on the zd, and arrived late, the right at 
Hohenfriberg, the left at Strigau, a great 
German mile's diſtance from cach other. 
Advice was ſoon after brought, that the 
Pruſſians were marching to Strigau. The 


Saxons, who arrived there ſo late as eight 


o'clock in the evening, were attacked be- 


fore day-light on their jeft, in a poſt on 4 
riſing ground, where they had placed 18 
companies of grenadiers, and a body of 


Uhlans; but thetc giving way after a good 
reſiſtance, left the advantage of the riſing 
ground to the Pruſſians, from whence the 
latter flanked the whole Saxon army, 
which giving way at laſt, before it was 
poſſible for Prince Charles to charge the 


Pruſſians in form, as well on account of 


the diſtance, as of a good deal of confuſion 
that had been occaſioned on his right, by 
his own cavalry's firing whilſt his center 
was preſſing to the left, the Pruſhans 


ſcized upon a village, ſo poſted as to flank 


equally both his center and the cavalry, 
and even to ſeparate them in ſueh a man- 
ner, by advancing in columns, that the 
cavalry, though rallied a ſecond time, 
could never be brought to the fire from 
the village, ſo that the five regiments in 
the Auſtrian center were left to ſuffer the 
moſt, viz. two battalions of Marſchal, and 
the four entire regiments of Colowarth, 
Grun, Leopold Daun, and Maximilian of 
Heſſe. The loſs in the infantry is com- 
puted at between 6000 and 7000 men, 
among whom are reckoncd about 2000 
miſſing, and between 1600 or 1700 wound- 
ed, of which laſt not above 200 are in a 
dangerous way. The loſs in the cavalry, 
by dead, wounded, and mitling, is com- 


puted at 1000. "The Generals Thungen, 


Kinitz, and Kuffſtein, are killed. Ber- 
lichingen has ſeven wounds, and is a pri- 
ſoner, as is the younger St. Ignon : and 
as to other officers, there are only 2 colo- 
nels, 2 captains, and 11 lieutenants killed. 
The Auſtrians have alſo loſt 18 pieces of 
cannon, and about 53 colours. "There 

are 
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are 15 enſigns to each Auſtrian regiment. 


Two hundred Pruſſian deſerters came in 


the day after the affair, and report that 
5 generals were killed on their ſide, and 


between 4000 and 5000 men killed and 


wounded.” 


FRIEDBURG, IN 1762. 


BATTLE OF, 


Prince Henry of Prullia, being reinforced 
by a ſtrong detachment from the army of 


the King "his brother, attacked, on the 


morning of the 29th of October, the united 


armies of Auſtrians and Imperialiſts, under 
the command of the Prince de Stolberg, 
in the abſence of General Haddick, who 
was gone to Dreſden. The action laſted 
till two in the afternoon, when the enemy 
was entirely routed, and obliged to quit 
the field of battle, and the town of Fried- 
burg, to the Pruflians, who took, belides 

ooo or 6000 priſoners, 30 pieces of cannon, 
and ſeveral colours and ſtandards. What 
made the eircumitances of this battle, ac- 


cording to the above account, ſo much 


the more gloridis, were, that Prince 
Henry had with him a part only of his 


troops; the corps under General Hulſen 


having only made ſome movements to fa- 


cilitate the operations of his Royal High- 


neſs; and the reinforcement under the 
Count de Neuwied, having gotten no fur- 
ther the day of the battle, than the neigh- 
bourhood of Groſſenhay en. 

The number of priſoners which his 
Royal Highneſs Prince Henry of Pruſſia 
made at the battle of Friedburg, over a 
combined army cf Auſtrians and the troops 
of the Empire, commanded by the Prince 
de Stolberg, conſitted of 1 licutenant-gene- 
ral, Baron de Rodt, 1 colonel, 1 major, 
24 captains, 41 licutenants, 11 enſigus, 
and 4174 8 men, beſides 159 under 
otiicers, The artillery taken, 27 pieces 
of cannon, with 9 ſtandards and colours. 
| FRIDLINGHEN, BATTLE AT. A town 
of Germany, in the circle of Suabia, fitu- 
miles eaſt from the Rhine, and 
This battle 


ated t! 1 24 
lie miles north from Baſil. 


was fonght in the year 1702, between the 
Imperialills and the troops of France: this 


— — 


Villars, 
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former commanded by Prince Louis of 
Baden, and the latter by the Marquis de 
who were much ſuperior in 
number. 

Prince Louis had been much weakened 
by ſcnding off detachments, and being a- 
fraid the enemy would incloſe him in his 
camp at Fridlinghen, he decamped. The 
French General was no ſooner informed of 
this, than he determined to attack him in 
his retreat, and having overtook him, he 
(Prince Louis) made a halt, and faced 
about, upon which an obſtinate engage- 
ment enſued. The cannon of the Impe- 
rialiſts did great execution, but the French 
infantry did more: they obliged the ene- 
my to abandon the field of battle, with all 
their artillery, baggage, and ammunition, 
aud about 2000 men lain. The French 
are ſaid to have loſt near that number: 
but what 1s moſt unaccountable, though 
they got the victory, and the enemy re- 
tired in diſorder, they were ſeized with a 
panic, and durit not purſue; which occa- 
i,oned ſome of the French officers to ſay, 
that if the Prince had faced about with 
only two regiments, he would have 
{natched the viciory from Villars, who in 
conſequence of this battle was created 
Marechal of France; and the town of 
Fridlinghen owned him her conqueror 
next morning. 

FRONTENAC, oR CADARAQUI. A 
fort ſituated on Lake George, North Ame- 
rica; againit which, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradſtreet having propoſed a plan, was de- 
tached in Auguſt, 1756, with a body of 
men, conſiſting of 154 regulars, 2491 Pro- 
vincials, 27 of the royal regiment of ar- 
tillery, 61 rangers, 300 bat teau- men, and 
70 Indians, in all 3103 men, including offi 
cers:.and the following copy of a letter from 
Licutenant-Colonel Bradiftrcet to Major- 
General Abercromby, dated Ofwego, Au- 
guſt 31, contains the account of his ſuc- 
ceſs in that very dizhcalt and important 
enterprize. 

« I landed with the troops within a 


mile of Fort Frontenac, without oppoſi- 
tion 
2 


FIN. 


tion, the 25th : the garriſon ſurrendered | 
priſoners of war the 27th, between ſeven 


and eight in the morning. It was a ſquare 
forr, of 100 yards the exterior fide, and 
had in it 110 men, ſome women, children, 
and Indians; 60 pieces of cannon, (half of 
which were mounted), 16 {mall mortars, 
with an immenſe quantity of proviſions 
and goods, to be ſent to the troops gone 


to oppole Brigadier-General Forbes, their 
weltern garriſons, Indians, and to ſupport || 
the army under the command of M. Levy, 
on his intended enterprize againſt the Mo- 
hawk River, valued by the French at 


800,000 livres. We have likewiſe taken 


nine veſſels, from eight to eighteen guns, 


which is all they have upon the Lake; 
two of which I have brought here, one 
richly laden, and the reſt, and the provi- 


ſions, I have burnt and deſtroyed, together 
with the fort, artillery, ſtores, &c. 


FULDA. A town ſituated in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, Germany; and which 
was taken in 1759, in the following man- 
ner. On the 28th of November, carly in 
the morning, the Hereditary Prince of 


Brunſwick, and Prince Charles of Bevern, 


ſet out from Marburgh with the following 
regiments, viz. De Boſch, Hanoverian 
dragoons, Prince William and Prince Fre- 
derick of Heſſe's cavalry, two battalions of 
the regiment of guards, and two of Im- 
hoff's, of Brunſwick, the regiment of 


grenadiers, Heſſians, and that of Blunſbach, 


100 hunters of Trimbach's corps, one 
ſquadron of white, and one of black huſſars. 


This corps, having left their baggage be- 


hind, marched the ſame day to Kifdorf 
and Heimerſhauſen, and the following, 
being the 29th, to Angerſbach, their van- 
guard having in their way gallantly repul- 


{ed a body of the enemy, conſiſting of the | 


volunteers of Naſſau. Ihe two battalions 
of the regiment of guards, and thoſe of 
the regiment of Imhoff, and Boch's regi- 
ment of dragoons, lay that night at An- 
gerſbach. Prince Charles of Bevern, with 
the other regiments, at Lauterbach. The 
nuſſars, and the volunteers of Frimbach, 


E U L 
were poſted further on at Sanderſhauſen; 
and the Hereditary Prince paſſed the whole 
night at the advanced poſt of the huſlars. 
At one o'clock in the morning of the 3oth, 
the whole corps was again put in motion, 
and marched directly towards Fulda. As 
the enemy did not in the leaſt expect this 
vitit, no troops were met on the road. 
At a little diſtance from Fulda, the Here- 
ditary Prince having ordered the whole 
corps to be drawn together, behind the 


neareſt height, and the huſſars to march 


forward, his Serene Highneſs went to re- 
connoitre in perſon, almoſt up to the gates 
of the town. 

As the country about Fulda forms a 
plain of tolerably even ground, the right 
of which is watered by a river of the ſame 
name, the fields on this fide being divided 
by a long hollow way, on one ſide of 
which, the Wirtemberg troops had ranged 
themſelves in ſmall bodies, on ſeparate 
ſpots of ground, the huſſars and yellow 
dragoons, drew up in front of thoſe troops 
{0 irregularly poſted. | 

In the meantime, the reſt of his Serene 
Highneſs's troops, both horſe and foot, 
went round the hill, and proceeded in 
their march, without interruption to the 
other ſide of the hollow way, in ſuch a 
manner, that they were ſoon able to take 
poſt upon the flank of the regiments of 
Wirtemberg, who by degrees retreated 


into the town. The cannon fired upon 


them during the whole time they were 
filing off. 

The enemy's infantry having made ſome 
ſnew of forming themſelves in the ſquare 
of the town, we played our howitzers 


upon them, to drive them from thence. 


The whole corps of the enemy having 
then paſſed through the town, the huſſars 
and yellow dragoons, led on by the Here- 
ditary Prince of Brunſwick, with the 
Heſſian grenadiers, and Boch's regiment 
of dragoons, paſſed it likewiſe in the pur- - 
ſuit ; whilſt Prince Charles of Bevern 
went round the outſide of it, and paſſed | 


the river over the * 
| The 


FUL 

'The enemy in their retreat, ſhut all the 
gates of the town after them; but they 
were forced open by our cannon. Our 
troops found on the other ſide of the town, 
the enemy's three battalions of grenadiers, 
and the regiment of Wernich, formed 
again In or der of battle, as if with an in- 
tentioa of defending themiclves ; but the 
reſt of the troops of Wir temberg had | 
drawn towards the left, and retired as faſt 
as poſſible. 

The Hereditary Prince ordered imme- | 
diately all the huſſars, and Boch's regiment 
of dragoons, to advance upon the faid | 
four battalions; and in the meantime his 
Serene Highneſs, with the reſt of the 
troops, filed off along the heights to the 
right, till he found himſelf able to gain 
the enemy's flank, It was then that we 
broke in upon them ; andthough they fired 
in the beſt manner they could, there was 
but ſix killed, and ten wounded on our 
fide, Count Platen, captain, was killed 
in the firit onſet by a muſquet-ball. A 
conſiderable number of the enemy were 
cut to pieces; and the reſt, having thrown 
down their arms, were made priſoners of 
war, together with all their officers. We | 
took from them two pieces of cannon, 
two pair of colours, and their baggage. 

The next day, the 1ſt of December, 
910 priſoners were ſent to Hirſchfield, 
under an eſcort commanded by Major 
Marſhal. The reſt of theſe four bat- 
talions were either killed or very much 
wounded, Our huſlars have been in pur- 
{uit of thoſe of the enemy, who went off 
before the action, and have taken the 
greateſt part of their baggage, carriages, 
waggons, &c. 

The Duke of Wirtemberg was in perſon 
with his corps, which he had juſt then 


Va 


| 
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regiments were in their beſt cloathing. 
The Duke had invited all the ladies in the 
town of Fulda to his table, and to a ball 
which he intended to have given that very 
day. But upon the unexpected news of 
the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick's being 
at the gates of the town with his huſſars, 
the Duke thought proper to get off. That 
part of his cavalry which was not taken, 
; was obliged to decamp in haſte with the 
, reſt of his infantry, and file off in our 
preſence on the other ſide of Fulda. One 


| of theſe regiments of cavalry, the gre- 


| 


nadiers, and the regiment of Wernich, 
were commanded in a very diſorderly man- 
ner; and this has enabled us to cut them 
ſo caſily to pieces, and with ſo little loſs 
on our ſide. 

F YAL. One of the iſlands of the 
Azores, in the Atlantic Ocean; and in 
the bay of which iſland, in 1599, Sir 
William Monſon, (acting as Vice-Admiral 
to the Earl of Cumberland), obſerving 
ſome Spaniſh ſhips, formed a deſign of 
cutting them out: but the daſhing of the 
oars glving the Spaniards the alarm, they 
fired a broadſide, aiming at the boats 
from the direction of the noiſe, but miſſing 
them, they . boarded the Admiral, whoſe 
force was ſo great, as obliged them to re- 
tire with loſs. However, meeting ano- 
ther boat coming to aſſiſt, they returned 
to the attack and carried her, although 
ſhe mounted 18 guns, and was moored 
under the caſtle. After towing the ſhip 
out of the reach of the guns of the fort, 
they returned into the road again, arid 
notwithſtanding the fire from the caſtle, 
and ſome guns brought down on purpoſe 
to annoy them, they poſſeſſed themſelves 
of ſeven more ſhips which lay in the road, 
three of which were of great valuc. 


drawn up for a feu de joye ; fo that theſe 
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On the coaſt of Spain, in the Medi- 
terranean, and kingdom of Granada, and 
forms the Gulf of Carthagena on the 
ſouth, as Cape de Palos does on the north. 
It does not appear that the French gained 
any great advantage by taking the Iſland 
of Minorca, for the Britiſh fleets continued 
maitcrs of the Mediterranean. 

On the 28th day of February, 1758, 
Admiral Oſborne fell in with the French 
ſquadron ſent to reinforce M. de Clue at 
Carthagena, conſiſting of the four follow- 
ing ſhips, commanded by M. du Queſne, 
the Foudroyant of 80 guns, the Orpheus 
of 64, the Oriflame of 50, and the Pleiade 
of 24 guns. 
vering the Britiſh fleet they diſperſed, and 
ſteered different courſes: however, about 
ſeven in the evening, Captain Storr, in 
the Revenge of 64 guns, together with 
Captain Hughes, in the Berwick of 64, 
and Captain Evans, in.the Preſton of 5o, 
took the Orpheus, commanded by M. 
d'Herville, with 502 men : and about one 
in the morning, Captain Gardiner, in the 
Monmouth of 64 guns, withthe Swiftſure 
of 70, Captain Stanhope, and Captain 
Hervey, in the Hampton-Court of 64 
guns, took the Foudroyant, on board of 
which was the Marquis du Queſne, Chief 
d'Eſcadre, with 800 men. The Oriflame 
was run aſhore under the caſtle of Aiglos, 
by Captain Rowley, in the Montague of 
'60 guns, and Captain Montague, in the 
Monarch of 74, and had it not been for 


Immediately on their diſco- 
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violating the neutrality of the coaſt, would 
have entirely deſtroyed her. The Pleiade 
of 24 guns, got away merely by outſailing 
our ſhips. In this action the brave Cap- 
tain Gardiner was killed, as he was en- 
couraging his men between decks, by a 
muſquet-ball in his forehead, after having 
been ſhot through the arm in the firſt fire. 
Captain Storr loſt the calf of one of his 
legs. The ſeamen, as well as the officers, 
behaved with great ſpirit and bravery. 
the Monmouth had 150 men killed and 
wounded; and the Foudroyant 200. "The 
loſs of maſts on both fides brought on a_ 
very cloſe engagement, which laſted till 
the Swiftſure came up. M. du Queſne 
refuſed to deliver his ſword to Captain 
Stanhope of the Swiftſure, but gave it 
with great politeneſs to Lieutenant Carkett 
of the Monmouth, who, after the death 
of his Captain, Gardiner, engaged and 
diſabled the Foudroyant ſo as ſhe was 
obliged to ſtrike as ſoon as the other ſhips 
came up, for which Admiral Oſborne 
complimented him with the command of 
her. | 
GEMAURTHOFF, BATTLE AT. A vil- 
lage near Mittau, the capital of Courland, 
a duchy of Poland. This was one of the 
battles fought between the Ruſſians and 
Swedes in the year 1708. When the Czar 
invaded Conrland, he did not do it fo much 
to make a conquelt of the country, as to 
drive out the Swedes: but the whole 
army not being ready ſo ſoon as he want- 
ed, he detached General Czeremetoff, with 
20,000 


G E M 

29,000 men, to clear the ground about 
Riga of General Levenhaup's troops, that 
he might quietly fit down before that 
place. Scarce was this delign formed, be- 
fore the Czar began his march to join 
Czcremetoit. | 

The Swediſh General, who had not 
quite 16,000 men, reſolved not to in- 
trench. Their many victories had inſpired 
the Swedes with ſo much confidence, that 
they never inquired after the number of 
the enemy, but only Where they lay. Le- 
venhaup therefore marched againſt them, 
without heſitation, on the 7th of October, 
1708, in the afternoon. Upon the firit 
aſſault they killed 1500 Mulcovites. 
Czar's army fell into confuſion, and fled on 
all ſides; and the Emperor of Ruſlia was 
upon the point of ſeeing himſelf defeated : 
he perceived that the ſafety of his domi— 
nions depended upon the action of that 
day, and that he was utterly undone if 
Levenhaup joined the King of Sweden 
with a victorious army. As ſoon as he 
ſaw his troops begin to fall back, he ran 
to the rear-guard, where the Coſſacks and 
Calmucks were poſted: “ charge you,” 
ſays he, “ to fire upon every man that 
runs away, and even to kill me, if 1 
& ſhould be ſo cowardly as to turn my 
c back.” From thence he turned to the 
van-guard, rallied his troops in perſon, 
aſſiſted by Prince Menzicoff, and Prince 
Galliczin. Levenhaup, ho had preſſing 
orders to join his maſter, choſe rather to 
continue on his march than renew the 
fight, thinking he had done enough tc 
diſcourage the enemy from purſuing. 

At eleven the next morning, the Czar 
attacked him near a moraſs, and drew out 
his army at length that he might ſurround 
him: the Swedes faced about, and the 
fight laſted two hours with equal reſolu- 
tion, The Muſcovites Ioſt three times as 
many men, but ſtill kept their ground, and 
the victory was undecided. At four in 
the afternoon, Genera] Baver brought the 
Czar a reinforcement of troops. The 
battle was then renewed for the third 


The 
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time, with more fury and eagerneſs than 
ever, and laſted till night came on: at laſt 
numbers carried it. The Swedes were 
broken, routed, and driven as far as to 
their baggage. Levenhaup rallied his 
troops behind his waggons, and though the 
Swedes were conquered, they did not fly : 
they were not above gooo in number, and 
not a ſingle man of them ran away; and 
the General drew them up as calily in 
order of battle, as thongh they had never 
been beaten, The Czar, on the other ſide, 
paſled the night under arms, and com- 
manded his officers, under pain of being 
caſhiered, and his ſoldiers, under pain of 
death, not to ſtir for plunder. 

The next morning, at day-break, he 
ordered a freſh aſſault. Levenhaup had 
retired to an advantageous ground at ſome 
miles diſtance, after having natled down 
part of his cannon, and ſet fire to his 
waggons, The Muſcovites came time 
enough to hinder the whole convoy from 
being conſumed in the flames: they ſeized 
upon 6000 waggons, which they ſaved. 
The Czar, who was deſirous of completing. 
the defeat of the Swedes, ſent General- 
Flug to fall upon them again the fifth 
time; and the General offered them an 
honourable capitulation. Levenhaup re- 
fuſed it, and the fifth battle was as bloody 
as any of the former. Of the ooo ſol- 
diers, he had one half killed, and the 
other remained unbroken. At laſt, night 
coming on, Levenhaup, after having ſuſ- 
tained five battles againſt 50,000 men, he 
ſwam acroſs the Soſſa, followed by the 
5000 men he had left alive, and the 
wounded were carried over in boats. The 
Czar loſt above 20,000 Muſcovites in theſe 
five engagements, in which he had the 
glory of conquering the Swedes, and Le- 
venhaup the reputation of diſputing the 
victory for three days, and of retreating 
without being broken at lait. He then 
came to his maſter's camp with the great 
honour of having made lo good a defence, 
but bringing with him ncither ammunition 
nor army. 
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GENOA, boMBAR DED. The capital of 
the republic of its own name in Italy: 
part of the town ſtands on the ftrand, on a 
tevel with the ſ{ea, the other riſes gradu- 
ally to the ſumnut of a hill, from wheuce 
there is a fine proſpect of the adjacent 
country and the occan, If we may believe 
the French writers, this city was bom- 
barded from the following motive. 

The ſenate of Genoa having entered in- 
to a combination to encourage a conſpiracy, 
which was laid to bufn the French King's 
fhips and galleys in Toulon and Marſeilles, 
When this was known at the French court, 
Louis XIV. reſolved to burn the town 
about their ears; and for this purpoſe 
equipped a conſiderable ſquadron of ſhips 
and gallcys, or bombs. But other writers 
fay, with greater probability, that Genoa 
having put iticlf under the protection of 
Spain, who was at this time at war with 
France, Louis reſolved to chaſtiſe that re- 
public for its error, (an expreſſion com- 
monly uſed in France about this time, for 
Louis affected to lord it over Europe), He 
ſent out a fleet of forty ſail, which ap- 
peared before Genoa on the 17th day of 
May, 1684. 

In five days, 13,000 bombs were thrown 
into the town, which did conſiderable da- 


mage, almoſt two thirds of it were burned 


to aſhes. The Doge's palace was beat 
down juſt as he eſcaped out of the door. 
Several of the inhabitarits were burned in 


their houſes; others who eſcaped into the || 


ſtreets, being ſurrounded by fires, periſhed 
in the flames. 

On the 26th the ſenate ſubmitted, and 
ſent the Doge, with three other hoſtages, 
to the French court, to beg that Monarch's 
pardon, and promiſe not to commit any 
more of the like offences. 

Before we quit this article, we ſhould 
not omit taking notice, that in the war of 
1746, the Auſtrians having gained poſſeſ- 
fion of this city, they exacted ſuch heavy 
contributions, that the inhabitants groaned 
under the weight of oppreſſion, and when 
the contributions could not be furniſhed, 
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the enemy proceeded to military diſcipline. 


A people driven to deſpair, and glowing 
with revenge, needed not much ſoliciting 
to take up arms, and recover their liberty 
and independence. There were ſome 
among them that burned with this patriot 
ſpirit, and theſe inſtilled the ſame notions 
into the reſt. Accordingly they took up 
arms in ſecret, ſurpriſed ſome battalions 
of the Auſtrians, ſurrounded others, and 
cut them in pieces; and in a word, drove 
them out with great ſlaughter. The 
Marquis de Botta, the Auſtrian Com- 
mandant, acted with caution and ſpirit, 
but being overpowered by numbers, and 
apprehenſive of the peaſants in the coun- 
try, who were alſo in arms, he retreated 
to the paſs of the Bochetta, on the ſide of 
Lombardy, where he ſecured himſelf for 
the preſent in an advantageous ſituation. 
GEORGE, LAKE. Situated in the 
back ſettlements, on the boundaries of 
Canada, and the Province of New-York ; 
and near which, in 1755, a deſperate battle 
was fonght between the French and their 
Indian Allies, commanded by the Baron 
de Dieſkan, and the Britiſh and their In- 


dian Allies, commanded by Major-General 


Johnſon. For an account of which en- 
gagement, ſee the following letter from 
the laſt mentioned gentleman. 


Camp at Lake George, Sept. gth, 1755. 
To the Governors of the ſeveral Colonies 

who raiſed the troops on the hn 

expedition. 
«© Gentlemen, 

Sunday evening the 7th inſtant, I re- 
ceived intelligence from ſome In dian ſcouts 
I had ſent ont, that they had diſcovered 
three large roads about the South Bay, 
and were confident a very conſiderable 
number of the enemy were marched, or 
on their march, towards our encampment 
at the Carrying-place, where were poſted 
about 250 of the New Hampſhire troops, 
and five companies of the New York regi- 
ment. I got one Adams, a waggoner, 


who voluntarily and bravely conſented to 
ride 
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ride expreſs with my orders to Colonel 
Blanchard of the New Hampſhire regiment, 
commanding officer there. I acquainted 
him with my intelligence, and directed 
him to withdraw all the troops there with- 
in the works thrown up. About half an 
hour, or near an hour after this, I got two 
Indians and two ſoldiers to go on foot with 
another letter to the ſame purpoſe. 

About twelve o'clock that night, the 
Indians and ſoldiers returned, with a wag- 
goner Who had ſtole from the camp, with 
about eight others, their waggoners and 
forces without orders. 'This waggouer 
lays, they heard and ſaw the enemy about 
four miles from this ſide the Carrying- 
place. They heard a gun fire, and a man 
call upon Heaven ' for mercy, which he 
judged to be Adams. The next morning 
I called a council of war, who gave it as 
their opinion, and in which the Indians 

were extremely urgent, that 1000 men 
ſhould be detached, and a number of their 
people would go with them, in order to 
catch the enemy in their retreat from the 
other camp, either as victors, or defeated 
in their deſign, The 1000 men were de- 
tached under the command of Colonel 
Williams, of one of the Boſton regiments, 
with upwards of 200 Indians. They 
marched between eight and nine o'clock. 
In about an hour and a half afterwards, 
we heard a heavy firing, and all the marks 
of a warm engagement, which we judged 
was about three or four miles from us; 
we beat to arms, and got our men all in 
readineſs. The fire approached nearer; 
upon which I judged our people were re- 
treating, and detached Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cole, with about zoo men, to cover their 
retreat. About ten o'clock, fome of our 
party came running into the camp, and 
acquainted us that our men were retreat- 


ing, and that the enemy were too ſtrong 


for them. The whole party that eſcaped, 
returned to us in large bodies. | 

As we had thrown up a breaſt-work of 
trees round our encampment, and planted 


tome field-pieccs to defend the ſame, we | 
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immediately hauled ſome heavy cannon up 
there to ſtrengthen our front, took poſlct- 
lion of ſome eminences on our left flank, 
and got one field piece there in a very ad- 
vantageous ſituation. The breaſt-work 
was manned throughout by our people, 


and the beſt diſpoſition made. through our 
whole encampment which time and cir- 
cumſtances would permit. About half 
an hour after eleven, the enemy appeared 
in ſight, and marched along the road in 
very regular order directly upon our cen- 
ter: they made a ſmall halt about 150 
yards from our breaſt-Work, when the re- 
gular troops (whom we judged to be 
ſuch by their bright and fixed bayonets) 
made the grand and center attack. The 
Canadians and Indians ſquatted and diſper- 
{ſed on our flanks. The enemy's fire we 
received firſt from their regulars in pla- 
toons, but it did no great execution, being 
at too great a diſtance, and our men de- 
fended by the breaſt-work. Our artillery 
then began to play on them, and was 
{ſerved under the direction of Captain Eyre, 
during the whole of the engagement, ina 
manner very advantageous to his character, 
and thoſe concerned in the management of 
it. The engagement now became general 
on both fides. The French regulars kept 
their ground and order for ſome time iti 
great reſolution and good conduct, but 
the warm and conſtant fire from our artil- 


lery and troops put them into diforder : 


their fire became more ſcattered and un- 
equal, and the enemy's fire on our left 
grew very faint. They moved then to 
the right of our encampment, aud at- 
tacked Colonel Ruggle's, Colonel Wil- 
liams's, and Colonel Titconib's regiments, 
where they maintained a very warm fire 
for near an hour, {till keeping up their fire 
in the other parts of our line, though not 
very ſtrong. The three regiments on the 
right ſupported the attack very reſolutely, 
and kept a conſtant and ſtrong fire upon 
the enemy. "This attack failing, and the 
artillery {tili playing along the line, we 
found their fire very weak, with conſider- 

| able 
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able intervals ; 
o'clock, when our men and the Idians 
jumped- over the breait-work, purſued the 
enemy, ſlaughtered numbers, and took fe- 
veral priſoners, amongſt whom was the 
Baron de Dictkau, the French General of 
all the regular forces lately arrived from 
Europe, who was brought to my tent 
about fix o'ciock, juſt as a wound I had 
received was drelled. The whole en- 
gagement and purſuit ended about ſeven 
o'clock. 

I do not know whether I can get the 
returns of the {lain and wounded on our 
fide. 

The greateſt loſs we have ſuſtained 
was in the party commanded by Colonel 
Williams, in the morning, who was at- 
tacked and the men gave way before 
Colonel Whiting, who brought up the 
rear, could come to his aſſiſtance. The 
enemy, who were more numerous, endea- 
voured to ſurround them ; upon which 
the officers found they had no way to fave 
the troops but by retreating, which they 


did as faſt as they could. In this engage 


ment we ſuffered our greatelt loſs ; Colo- 
nel Williams, Major Aſhley, Captain In- 
gerſal, and Captain Puter of the ſame re- 
giment; Captain Ferrall, brother-in-law 
to the General, who commanded a party 
of Indians, Captain Stoddert, Captain 
Mc<Ginnes, Captain Stephens, all Indian 
officers, and the Indians ſay, near 40 of 
their people, who fought like lions, were 
all ſlain; old Hendrick, the Great Mohawk 
Sachem, we fear is killed. We have 


abundant reaſon to think we killed a great 


number of the enemy ; amongſt whom is 
Monſieur St. Piere, who commanded all 
the Indians. 'The exact number on either 
ſide I cannot obtain; for though I ſent a 
party to bury our dead this afternoon, it 
being a running ſcattered engagement, 
we can neither find all our dead nor give 
an exact account. As faſt as theſe troops 
joined us, they formed with the reſt in 
the main battle of the day; ſo that the 
killed and wounded in both engagements, 


— 


this was about four || 


| 
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officers excepted, muſt ſtand upon one 
return. | | 
About eight o'clock laſt night, a party o 
120 of the New Hampſhire regiment, and 
go of the New York regiment, who were 
detached to our aſſiſtance, under the com- 
mand of Captain M*Ginnes, from the camp 
at the Carrying-place, to reinforce us, 
were attacked by a party of Indians and 
Canadians, at the place where Colonel 
Williams was attacked in the morning: 


their engagement began between four and 


five o'clock. "This party, who our people 
ſay were between zoo and 400, had fled from 
the engagement here, and gone to ſcalp 
our people killed in the morning. Our 
brave men fought them for near two 
hours, and made a conſiderable ſlaughter 
among them. Of this brave party -two 
were killed, and 11 wounded, and five 
miſſing. Captain M<Ginnes, who behaved 
with the utmoſt calmneſs and reſolution, 
was brought on a horſe here, and I fear 
his wounds will prove mortal. Enſign 
Falſam, of the New-Hampſhire regiment, 
is wounded through the ſhoulder. 

I have this morning called a council 
of war, a copy of the minutes of which I 
ſend you herewith. 

Monſieur le Baron de Dieſkau, the 
French General, is badly wounded in the 
leg, and through both his hips, and the 
{urgeon very much fears his life. He is 
an elderly gentleman, an experienced of- 
ficer, and a man of high conſideration in 
France. From his papers I find he brought 
under his command to, Canada, in the men 
of war lately arrived at Quebec, 3171 re- 
gular troops, who were partly in garriſon 
at Crown-Point, and encamped at Ticon- 
derago, and other advantageous paſles be- 
tween this and Crown-Point. He tells 
me he had with him yeſterday morning 
200 grenadiers, 800 Canadians, and 700 
Indians of different nations.—His aid-de- 
camp ſays (they being ſeparately aſked) 
their whole force was about 2000.—Se- 
veral of the priſoners ſay about 2300, 


| The Baron ſays his major-general was 


killed, 
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killed, and his aid-de-camp ſays, the greater | 
part of their chief officers allo. 


He thinks 
by the morning and afternoon. actions, 
they have loſt near 1000 men, but I can 
get no regular accounts. Moſt of our people 
think from 500 to 60. We have about 
thirty priſoners, moſt of them badly wound- 
ed. The Indians ſcalped of their dead al- 
ready near 70, and were employed after 
the battle laſt night, and all this after- 
noon in bringing in ſcalps; and great num- 
bers of French and Indians yet left un- 
ſcalped. They carried off numbers of 
their dead, and ſecreted them. Our men 
have ſuffered ſo much fatigue for three 


days paſt, and are conſtantly ſtanding upon 


their arms by day, half the whole upon 
guard every night, and the reſt lay down 


armed and accoutred, that both officers 


and men are almoſt wore out. The ene- 


my may rally, and we judge they have 
conſiderable reinforcements near at hand; 


ſo that I think it neceſſary we be upon 
our gnard, and be watchful to maintain 
the advantages we have gained ; for theſe 
reaſons I do not think it either prudent or 
ſafe to be ſendivg out parties in ſearch of 
the dead.. 

I do not hear of any officers killed at 
our camp but Colonel Titcomb, and none 
wounded but myſelf and Major Nichols of 
Colonel Titcomb's. I cannot yet get cer- 
tain returns of our dead and wounded ; 
but from the beſt accounts I can obtain, 
we have loſt about 130 who are killed, 
about 60 wounded, and ſeveral miſſing 
from the merning and afternoon” s engage- 
ment. 

GERIAH, TAKEN. This piratical ſtate 
was poſleſſed by 'Tulagee Angria, and 


was ſituated on the coaſt of Malabar in 


the Eaſt-Indies. 

A treaty havingjbeen concluded between 
the Marattas and the Governor. of Bom- 
bay, with a view to deſtroy Angria's pira- 
tical ſtate, which was become not leſs 
troubleſome to the Marattas his neigh- 
bours, ' than to the India Company, the 


Marattas in the year 1755, when the | 


waſhing, 


| 
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greateſt part of the Company's forces 


were abſent on the ſervice, notified that 


they were then diſpoſed to join the neceſ- 


ſary buſineſs of humbling this common 
enemy, ſo formidable to the whole Mala- 
bar coaſt, Commodore James, who was 
Commander in Chief of their marine force 
in India, being then at Bombay, failed on 


| the 22d of March, in the Protector of 44 


guns, with the Swallow of 16 guns, and 
the Viper and Triumph bomb veſſels, be- 
ing all the force that could be collected 
together at that time. 

The next day he ſaw off Rajapore ſeven 
{ail of Angria's grabs, and 11 galleywatts, 
and chaſed them to the ſouthward; and 
the day after the Marattas' fleet came out 
of Choule, and joining the Commodore 
with ſeven grabs and ſixty galleywatts, 
proceeded to Commoro bay, where they 
landed and trifled away thirty hours ; 
for it is uſual with them to land fre- 
quently, as they are prohibited by their 
religion to eat on board, and alſo enjoined 
and other ceremonies, which 
can only be performed on ſhore. Landing 
again the next day, they received intelli- 
gence that Angria's fleet was in the har- 
bour of Severndroog. 'The Commodore 
at length brought up his dilatory aſſociates; 
and immediately upon his approach, which 
was on the 2gth, Angria's fleet ſlipt their 
cables, and run ont to ſea, the Galleywatts 
towing out their larger veſſels. This 
gave them a great advantage over our 
ſhips, as there was but little wind. The 
chaſe continued from break of day till the 
afternoon ; and it was obſervable that our 
friends the Marattas, who being light, 
and built floaty for ſailing large, and in 
light gales, and who had during all the 
preceding days failed better than any of 
our veſſels, were now all aſtern, while 
their countrymen ſhewed a dexterity in 
their flight, which we could not but ad- 
mire. They threw out every thing to 
lighten their veſſels with amazing induſtry 
and readineſs, and ſpreading all the fails 
they could crowd on the yards, they 
faſtened 
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faſtened to tlie flag- ſtaffs their garments, 
quilts, and even their turbans extended, 
to catch every breath of air. By this 
manceuvre they gained their point, and 
drew the Commodore ſo far from his 
ſtation, that he was obliged to give over 
the chaſe and return to Severndroog. 

The fortreſs which bore that name, 
was ſituated on an ifland within muſquet- 
ſhot of the main land, with no more than 
two fathom and a half in the frith. 
{ſtrongly but not regularly fortified ; the 
greateſt part of the works being cut out 
of the ſolid rock, and the reſt built with 
ſtones ten or twelve feet ſquare ; on the 
baitions were 54 guns. The largeſt of the 
forts on the main land is called Fort Goa, 
built in the ſame manner with large ſquare 
tones, and mounting 40 guns. The other 
iyo mounting above 20 guns each, were 
comtructed in a leſs artificial manner, 
with ſtones of an irregular ſhape. 

On the 2d of April, the Commodore 
began to cannonade and bombard the iſland 
fort, but finding the walls on the fide 
where he firſt made his attack, of extra- 
ordinary ſtrength, for they were fifty 
feet high and eighteen thick, he moved 
his ſtation ſo as to reach fort Goa with his 
lower deck guns, while he plied Severn- 
droog with his upper tier. About noon, 
the north-caſt baſtion of the latter, and 
part of the parapet, were laid in ruins, 
when a ſhell ſet fire to the houſes, which 
the garriſon were prevented from extin- 
guiſhing by the inceſſant fire from the 
round tops. The wind being northerly, 
communicated the fire all over the fort; 
one of their magazines blew up, and a ge- 
neral conflagration enſued. A multitude 
of men, women, and children, running 
out on the farther fide of the iſland, em- 
barked in boats, but were moſt of them 
taken by the Swallow, who was ſtationed 
to the ſouthward to prevent any ſuccours 
fron being thrown into the iſland on that 
ſlide. The Commodore then turned all 
his fire on fort Goa; and after a ſevere 
cannonade, the enemy hung out a flag of 


It is 
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truce; but the Governor with ſome choſen 


Seapoys, croſſed over to Severndroog, which 
was entirely evacuated upon the blowing 
up of their ſecond and grand magazine. 
The Governor was now in polleflion of 
the Iſland fort, and the Commodore of the 
other three; from whence he kept a 
{mart fire on Severndroog. The Gover- 
nor truſting to. the natural ſtrength of the 
place, was reſolved to maintain it till he 
ſhould receive ſuccours from Dubal. As 
this appeared from all his anſwers to the 
ſummons and meſſages that were ſent him, 
a number of ſeamen were landed, under 
cover of the fire from the ſhips and the 
ſhore, who reſolutely ran up to the gates, 
and being determined to carry their point, 
with their axes cut open the gates of tlie 
ſally port, and procured an entrance with 


very little loſs. 


On the 8th of April, the Commodore 
anchored off Bancote (now called Fort 
Victoria) the moſt northern port of any 
conſequence of all Angria's dominions, 
which ſurrendered the next day upon a 
ſummons. This place the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, having the free conſent of the Ma- 
rattas, have ſince taken into their hands, 
as it is a good harbour, and there is a 
great trade for ſalt and other goods, which 
are {ent to that port from Bombay ; ard 
what is ſtill more eſſential, the country 
about it abounds with cattle, which are 
much wanted for the ule of the garriſon 
and ſquadron at Bombay. Of all provi- 
ſions beef is the moſt difficult to be pro- 
cured from any part of the continent, for 
excepting Rajapore which joins to Ban- 
cote, and is poſſeſſed by Mahometans (be- 
ing the port of the Seedee) the coaſt is all 
inhabited by Gentoos, who never kill any 
living creature; and as they worſhip the 
cow, are partieularly forbid by their re- 
ligion to ſuffer the death of any kind of 
cattle, As all other places were by treaty 
to be given up to the Marattas, the Com- 
modore cauſed the Engliſh flag, which 
had been hoiſted on all the forts for a few 
days, to be ſtruck on the 11th, and de- 

livered 
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livered them to be garriſoned by the Ma- 


rattas. On the 14th he anchored at Du- 
bal, with an intention to attack that place, 
but next morning received orders to re- 
turn to Bombay, as the ſeaſon was thought 
to be far advanced for him to attempt any 
thing farther. 

Admiral Watſon left the Coromandel 
coaſt in October, and came to Bombay in 
November, in order to refit and clean his 
ſquadron. Not having been able to get 
the leaſt certain intelligence, either in re- 
| ſpect to the depth of water, or to the 
ſituation of Geriah, he thought fit to ſend 
his firſt licutenant, Sir William Hewet, 
in one of the Company's armed veſlels, to 
make obſervations on theſe matters; in a 
fortnight or three weeks he returned with 
ſuch information as was very ſatisfactory. 

On the 6th of February, all things be- 
ing ready, by Mr. Watſon's particular 
deſire, a council of the ſea and land offi- 
cers belonging to his Majeſty and the Com- 
pany met, at which meeting, in order to 
remove all difficulties, and all probable 


cauſe of diſpute, amongſt other things the 


ſtares of prize money to every clais, on 


the ſuppolition of ſucceſs in the intended 


expedition were ſettled. 

The ſame day the troops were got on 
board belonging to the King's train, the 
Company's military to the number of about 
700 Europeans, 300 Topaſſes, 300 Sea- 
poys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clive; on the 7th we failed with his Ma- 
jeſty's ſquadron, and the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany's marine force. 

The Maratta fleet we found there, con- 
ſiſted of three or four grabs, and 40 or 
50 ſmaller veſſels, called galleywatts, they 
lav to the northward of Geriah in a creek 
called Rajapore, whoſe {mall ſort the Ma- 


rattas had Jately taken from Angria : this 


feet was commanded by Naripunt ; there 
was alſo an army of 3000 or 4000 horſe, 
and perhaps as many foot, the whole un- 
der Ramajce-punt. 

On the 11th, the Admiral ſummoned 
the fort to ſurreuder, and received an- 


— 
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ſwer, © That thoſe within it had been 
«© well apprized of his power, but that as 


« it was inconvenient for them to give it 
„ up, ſo that if the Admiral, agreeable 


« to his ſummons, was reſolved to be 
« the maſtcr of it, in that caſe, he muſt 
« take it by force, and that they ſhould 
defend themſelves to the utmoſt.” 


The following Minutes of the Siege, 1 * 
well not diffleaſe you. 


% February 12th, moderate and fair, 
the firſt and latter parts, the middle, light 
airs and calms; at half paſt one, made 


the ſignal, and weighed, as did the reſt or 


the ſquadron, and ſtood in for Geriah 


harbour in two columns, or diviſions, the 


King's-fither floop leading that of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, which ſailed in the following 
order. 


Third, Tyger. Firſt, King's-fiſner. 
Sixth, Saliſbury. Fourth, Kent. 
Second, Bridgewater. Fifth, Cumberland. 
Seventh, Protector, Comp. ſhip. 


The Revenge led the diviſion of the 
Company, conſiſting of Revenge, Bombay 
grab, and Guardian frigates : Drake, War- 
ren, Triumph, and Viper bomb veilels ; 
the bomb ketches, under the protection of 
Captain Tovey of his Majeſty's train of 
artillery, the galleywatts and {mall veficls 
forming in a line without all. At two 


P. M. the enemy fired upon the King's- 


fiſher, at (even minutes paſt, the Revenge 


returned the fire, at 10 minutes paſt, made 


the ſigal to engage; at 20 minutes paſt 
the Revenge anchored, and the Tyger 
began to fire; at 22 we began to fire; at 
25 minutes, braced our yards fore and 
att; one, one way, the other, the other 
way; ito keep aſtern of the 'Tyger; at 


44 ditto by the Tyger's coming to an 


anchor without any ſignal being perceived 
by us, our ſhip having little way, and 
the tide taking her quarter, we fell aboard 
of her, carried away her bowſprit end, and 


Qqq broke. 
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broke her ſpritſail yard; but ſhe veering, | 
we ſoon got clear of each other; at 46 


minutes made the fignal and anchored, 
ditto legt off firing; at 55 minutes, tent 
orders to the Guardian to ſlip, and get out 
of the way; at three o'clock we iwang, 
and brought cur larboard ſide to bear, at 
half paſt ditto, ſent orders to the Guar- 
dian and Revenge to leave off firing; at 
21 minutes paſt, ſent orders to the Tyger 
and Saliibury to direct their whole fire at 
the north-ealt baſtion of the fort; at 46 
minutes ditto, a ſhell from Captain Tovcy 
fell into the Keſtoration grab, and ſet her 
on fire; made the fignal for all pinnaccs 
and barges manned and armed. At four 
o'clock, the greatelt part of Angria's grabs 
and veſſels were in a blaze; at 24 minutes 
paſt four, obſerving very little fire from 
the enemy, made the ſignal for the ſqua- 
dron to ceaſe firing; at 29 minutes paſt 
four, having laid a warp on ſhore, weighed 
our-anchor and warped in under the Cum- 
berland's ſtern, where we anchorcd in four 
fathoms, it being nearly high water ; at 
25 minutes paſt four, the enemy having 
renewed their fire, made the ſignal and 
began to engage; at half paſt ſix, the fort 
was on fire from a ſhell ;' at 25 minutes, 
made the ſignal and ceaſed firing, the 
enemy having ccaled theirs. At half pait 
ſeven, Colonel Clive with the troops diſ- 
embarked, in order to land where they 
could beſt do it, to the eaſtward of the 
fort; at 5o minutes paſt eight, burnt two 
falſe fires in anſwer to two falſe fires burnt 
by Colonel Clive, as a ſignal that he was 
happily landed, and rhat the troops which 
we had chſerved in the afternoon, on the 
hill to the eaſtward ef the fort, were 
Marattas. The bomb veſſels continued 
throwing ſhells into the fort till daylight. 
The Admiral then ordered the line of 
battle ſhips, and the Protector to warp 
cloſe in, ready to batter in breach when 
the ſignal ſhould be made, and for that 
purpoſe only to fire their lower tier, un- 
leſs it ſhould be neceſſary to ſilence any 
fire from the enemy, in which cgle they 


GER 


were permitted to uſe their upper deck 
guns till that was citected ; ſoon after ſent 
an officer with a flog of truce to the Go- 
vernor of the fort, with a ſummons to 
{urrender the place. : | 
February 13th, at half paſt noon, the 
officer returned with the Governor's re- 
fuſal to ſurrender, upon which the Admi- 
ral {ent the frigates, barges, and pinnaces,, 
manned and arined, under the command 
of Sir Willian Hewet, up the river in 
ſearch of {ome veliels he was informed 
lay about three miles oft. | | 
At one P. M. warped within about one 
cable's length of the foot of the walls in 
zu fathoms, made the ſignal to engage, 
the enemy returned but a few ſhot, and 
threw four or {ive ſhells. At 55 minutes 
pait one, a magazine in the fort blew up; 
at four, they threw out a flag to capitu- 
late; made the ſignal and ceaſed firing; 
ditto {ent Lieutenant Richard King on 
ſhore, with orders to demand an immediate: 
entrance for all troops, and that in con- 
firmation of their agreement, our colours 
ſhould be hoiſted directly ; at 55 ditio he 
returned with their conſent to hoiſt our 
colours, and admit of five or fix perſons 
to remain for the night, and that in the 
morning they would give up the place; at 
five P. M. made the ſignal and renewed 
our fire; at 15 minutes paſt ditto they 
hung out their flag again; at 20 ditto, 
made the ſignal and ceaſed firing. Colonel 
Clive came on board with a perſon from 
the fort with propoſals, which were agreed 
to, and an oflicer ſent on ſhore to take 


poſſeſſion of the fort; at 23 minutes they 


ſtruck their colours; at 36 ditto, the 
Engliſh colours were hoiſted, and Captains 
Forbes and Buchanan, with 60 men, march- 
ed into the fort and took poſſeſſion of it; 
at ſun-ſet Sir William Hewet returned 
with an account of tiicir having taken 
poſſeſſion of a grab and ſrow. At ſun-riſe 
the whole body of our troops marched in. 
This conqueſt, thank God, did not coſt 
the whole ſquadron much more than 20 


men killed and wounded, and moſt of thoſe 


few 


* 
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few were by one unlucky ſhot on board 


the Cumberland, yet every ſhip had re-, 


ceived at leaſt 20 or 30 ſhot in her hull, 


maſts, or rigging. 

By this happy ler oke the notorious An- 
gria was entirely dettroyed; for all his 
country, which extended about four de- 
grees of latitude, was taken from him, 
and every fort along his coaſt ſurrendered. 
He himſclf eſcaped, but fell into the hands 
of the Marattas. It appears he left his 
fort a day or two before it was attacked, 
and committed the government of it to 


his wife's brother, under whoſe protec- | 


tion allo he put his two wives and two 
pretty children. Both of the laſt, and one 


of the former, were taken ill with the 


{mall-pox, and attended by Mr. Watſon's 
ſurgeon, in fulfilment of a promiſe the 
Admiral made them the firſt interview he 
had with the family, after the ſurrender 
of the place, that he would be their 
friend. At this meeting, people here ſaw 
a very moving {ſcene ; for upon Mr. Wat- 
ſon's entering their houſe, the family ap- 
peared making a grand ſalem, or reveren- 
tial bending of their bodies, toucking the 
very ground with their faces, and ſhedding 
floods of tears. The Admiral bid them 
to have comfort, and told them, they 
were now under his protection, and that 
he would take care they ſhould not be 
hurt: they then again made the ſalem. 
'The mother of Angria told the Admiral, 
the people had no king, ſhe no ſon, her 
daughter no huſband, nor the children 
any father; to which he replied, they 
muſt thercfore look on him now as their 
father and friend ; upon which the young- 
eſt boy, of about ſix years old, ſobbing, 
faid, „Then you ſhall be my father,“ and 
immediately took the Admiral by the hand, 
and called him his father: this overpowcr- 
ed the brave man's heart, 
him to turn around, to prevent the tears 


that ſtood ready to guſh from his eyes. 


He took the family. and ſettled them in 
Bombay, as ſoon as their illneſs would ad- 


mit, and this ſcemed very agreeable to. 


and obliged 


— 


doing. 
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them, who, above all things dreaded being 
in the hands of the Marattas. 

Tullagee Angria wes an abſolute, cruel 
tyrant, making his licentious deſires the 


laws for his government. He originally 
Was tributary to the Su-Raja, but finding 
himſelf powerful, had long denied all ſuch 
ſubjection, and had intolently tr eated ſome 
ambaſſadors ſent to put him in mind of his 
duty, flitting their noſes, and bidding 
them to acquaint their maſter, that he 
would fend him his private parts to treat 
with him, It is in this kind of language 
they affront each other in this part of the 
world, inſtead of our cuſtom of iwearing, 
and calling abuſive names; and ir was for 
this behaviour the Marattas, our allies and 
neighbours, ſolicited our aſſiſtance for his 
deſtruction, and not for any diſlike they 
had to his having been a notor ious pirate 
on all the world. 

A plan of the fort, the harbour, and 
country round, taken and brought home 
by Sir William Hewet, to whoſe firſt 
draught and obſervations, Mr. Watſon 
ſays he is greatly obliged, is here annexed. 

The oficers and men behaved with 
great {ſpirit ; our loſs being very incon- 
{iderable, as well with reſpect to men as 
the damage done to the ſhips, infomuch 
that the fleet might have been able to have - 
proceeded to ſea again in twenty-four 
hours, had there been a neceſſity for ſo 


They found upwards of 200 guns in 
the place, 6 braſs mortars, a very large 


quantity of ammunition of all kinds, and 


in money and effects, about 130, oool. 

The grabs which were burnt, conſiſted 
of eight ketches and one ſhip, beſides two 
others which were building, one of which 


i was to carry 40 guns, and a confliderable 


number of ſmall veſlels called galley watts. 

There were in the fort about 2000 
people, 300 of whom bore arms. Among 
ihe pritoners were Angria's wife and chil- 
dren, his mother, his brother-in-law, 
and likewiſe the commander in chief of 
his grabs. | 
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The Admiral left about 300 of the Eaſt- 
India- Company's European troops in the 


garriſon, and as many Seapoys, and three 


or four of the Company's armed veſſels in 
the harbour, for the defence of the place, 
as it is extremely well ſituated for the 


intereſt of the Company, and very tenable. 


Every body acknowledgeth the harbour 
is an exceeding good one, by much the 
beſt on the coaſt; the fort very ſtrong, 
both by nature and art, and might be 
made ſtill more ſo; had cannon enough, 


together with ſix mortars to have done 


a great deal more miſchief to our ſhips, 


had it been defended with the ſpirit and 
_ reſolution with which it was attacked. 


The cannon were irregular, of iron and 
braſs, in all about 250: the ſituation of 
the fort is on an eminence. A very large 
quantity of gunpowder, worth 5oool. Ball, 
ſhells, and grain, and ſuch other mate- 
rials and proviſions, as ſpeak he deſigned 
to ſuſtain a much longer attack. We 
found, in ſilver rupees, near 100,0001, 


and the other effects to 30,0001. more. 


A Liſt of Priſoaers found in Geriah, and re- 
lieved from Slavery. 


Mr. Robinſon, 1 
Nicholas Maund, 

Gamble Connor, 

Thomas Weſt, 

Stephen Rice, 

Joi. Gallington, 

James Theſt, 

John Brown, 

James Duree, 

William Colly, 

Jacob Buſſy, 

Garret Blough, 

Abraham Phaenick, 


Engliſh, 


| Scottiſh. 


| Dutch. 


References to the View. 


A, Admiral Watſon in the Kent. B, 
Admiral Pocock in the Cumberland. C, 
the Saliſbury. D, the Tyger. E, An- 
gria's horſe ſtables. F, Angria's fleet. 
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G, Engliſh ſmall ſhips of war. H, I, Faf- 
cine batteries. K, the baſtion where a 
breach was made. L, the Protector India 
ſhip. M, the Maratta fleet. N, the 
Harwick ſtore-ſhip. O, ſmall veſſels for 
landing the troops. P, bomb veſſels. Q, 
Engliſh camp. R, the treaſury. 8, the 
palace, T, the inner wall. U, the land- 
ing place. 

GERMAN TOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

GHENT, TAKEN. A city of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and capital of Flanders, 
ſituated on the Schelde, at the confluence 
of the Lys, about 14 miles from the ſea, 
27 ſouth-weſt from Antwerp, and 30 
north-weſt from Bruſlels. In the year 
1678, it was inveſted by the Grand Mo- 
narque in perſon. The beſieged to no 
purpoſe cut their dikes, and drowned part 
of the country; for the King lodged his. 
forces, and preſſed the ſiege ſo vigorouſly, 
that on the gth of the ſame month; the 
town and citadel were both carried. It 
was reſtored to the Spaniards about four 


BATTLE OF. See 


months after, by the treaty of Nimeguen. 


The French ſeized it upon the death of 
Charles II. King of Spain, in 1700 : but 
it ſurrendered to the Allies after the battle 
of Ramilies, in 1706. In 1708, the French 
ſurpriſed it, together with Bruges, and 
threw an army into it for its defence: 
but after the ſurrender of the citadel of 
Liſle, at the end of the ſame year, they 
were obliged to ſurrender it back to the 
Allies after a few days ſiege, and ever 
ſince, it has remained to the Houſe of 
Auſtria. 

GIBRALTAR, $1£G6Es or. A port 
town of the kingdom of Andaluſia, in 
Spain, ſituated on the Strait between 
the Ocean and the Mediterranean, to 
which it gives its name. It ſtands at the 
foot of mount Calpe, one of Hercules's 
pillars, about 16 miles north from Ceuta 


in Africa, 40 miles ſouth-weſt from Cadiz, 
and 80 ſouth from Seville. 


From the 
eighth to the fourteenth century, there is 


no particular worth recording. The 
| | Moors 
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Moors remained in quiet poſſeſſion of this 


hill. In 1310, Alonzo Perez de Guzman 


firſt took it from the Infidels, which ſo en- 


raged the Moors, that they murdered 
their King Mahomet, the third King of 
Grenada. The Second ſiege was in 1316, 
when Iſmael, King of Grenada, in vain 
attempted to retake it. The third com- 
menced in February, 1332, under Abomi- 
lique, ſon of Juſaf Abden Jacob, Emperor 
of Fez: Vaſco Peyres de Meyra command- 
ed in the place, which was very ill pro- 
vided, and had not thirty days bread in it, 
Meyra having applied the King's money 
to purchaſe an eſtate at Xeres, inſtead of 
victualling the garriſon. A Mooriſh veſſel 
loaded with corn, which a ſtorm drove* 
under the walls, prolonged the ſiege ſome 
time; but the Spaniards, after enduring 
incredible fatigue and famine, and ſubſiſt- 
ing for weeks on the leather of their 
ſhields, were ſtarved into a ſurrender by 
the middle of June; though the Spaniſh 


Admiral, Don Alonzo Jufre, was maſter || 


of the ſea, and from his galleys endea- 
voured by means of engines, to throw 
bags of flour over the walls into the town. 
Don Alonzo XI. marching to ſuccour it, 
was only four days journey from the place, 
when he received the fatal news of its 
| ſurrender. Vaſco Peyres de Meyra not 
daring to appear before him, went over 
to the Moors in Barbary. 

Don Alonzo XI. began the fourth ſiege, 
the end of June 1332. To this day may 
be traced the ditch he dug from ſea to ſea, 
to defend the rear of his army, which he 
divided into three diviſions; the main bo- 
dy occupied the ſands under the hill, from 
the Ocean to the Mediterranean; the ſe- 
cond diviſion he ſent in boats to the ſouth- 
ward of the town, which took poſt on the 
red ſands; the third climbed up to the 
north of the hill above the caſtle, which 
they incommoded by throwing down from 
engines huge ſtones into it. It is ama- 
zing how the Spaniards could drag ma- 
chines up ſo ſteep and rugged a rock. 


The Moors drew all their galleys aſhore, | 


QTR 


and thoſe for which there was not room 


in the Ataraſana, they covered with ſtrong 
ſheds of timber, to preſerve them from 
being cruſhed by the rocks the Spaniards. 
threw from their engines. Don Alonzo 
Jufre, the Spaniſh Admiral, had orders to 
burn theſe galleys, but the Moors pre- 
vented his approach by piles driven into 


the ſca. The King offered two donbloons 


of gold for every ſtone the miners could 
force out from the walls of the caſtle, 
which the engines had ſo diſmantled, eſ- 
pecially the Torre del Hominage, that 
the Moors could not man the tops of the 
turrets, The largeneſs of the reward en- 
couraged a party of Gallegos to attempt 
extracting the ſtones, under cover of a 
ſtrong machine called manta, ſimilar to 
the muſculus of the Romans, a machine in 
uſe till the invention of gunpowder. This 


manœuvre would ſoon have brought the 


tower to the ground; but as the Moors 
could not man the battlements from the 
rocks thrown on them, they broke open- 
ings in the ſides of the tower, and threw 
down on the manta ſuch quantities of 
burning pitch, tow, and other combuſt- 
ibles, as ſet it on fire, and forced the Gal- 
legos to retreat. At this time the King 
of Grenada and Abomelique marched to 
its relief, and blocked up the Spanith King 
in the neck of Gibraltar, which prevented 
his army receiving any proviſions by land, 
ſo that when the bad weather kept off 
their ſupplies by ſea, they experienced 
great want. Such numbers deſerted 
through hunger, and fell into the hands of 
the Moors, that Chriſtian ſlaves ſold for a 
doubloon each. Once a contrary wind for 
ſeventeen days occaſioned a dreadful fa- 
mine, when Don Alonzo, to give his fa- 
miſhed troops an example of patience, ab- 
ſtained from taſting meat for eight days, 
till a convoy arrived. At laſt, on the 20th 
of Auguſt, a peace was concluded, and 
the ſiege raiſed, 

Don Alonzo again {at down befcre it in 
the ſummer of 1349, and during this fifth 


ſiege of nine months, had reduced the 
garriſon 
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garriſon to great ſtraits, when the pl aguc 


carried him off the 26th of March, 1350, 
in the 383th year of his age. 

The Emperors of Fez, neglecting their 
Spaniſi territories, Juzar, third King of 
Grenada, took it in 1410. This was the 
{ixth ſiege; but the next year the inhabi- 
tants drove out the Grenadines, and put 
themſelves under the protection of Muley 
Bucid, Emperor of Fez. 

Juzaf beſieged it in form the January 
following, with a fleet and army, and the 


53 


garriſon was ſtarved into a ſurrender to- 


Wards the end of March. This was the 


ſeventh ſiege. 

The eigth fiege was in 1438, in the 
reign of Don Juan II. when Don Enrique 
de Guzman, Conde de Nicbla, attacked it 
by fea and land, but the Moors defeated 
him, and he was drowned in attempting 
to eſcape. His ſon got off with the re- 
mains of the army. 


In 1462, he returned with a greater 


force and took the place, which ever ſince 
has remained in poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians. 
This was the niath ſiege. The Mahome- 


tans had poſletied it 748 years. Don En- 


rique IV. of Caſtile, then on the throne of 
Spain, took the title of King of Gibraltar. 

In the year 1704, the Britiſh arms were 
very ſucce!sful by land and ſea, but parti- 
cularly by the taking of Gibraltar, which 
was effected in the following manner. 

The Britiſh miniſtry having been in- 
formed that a conſiderable fleet was equip- 
ping in the harbour of Breſt, intended for 
the Mediterranean, ſent Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel witha powerful ſquadron, to watch 
its coming out. Meantime Sir George 
Rooke, who had been out to execute a 
deſign upon Barcelona, projected by the 
Prince of Heſſe d' Armitadt, but not ſuc- 
ceeding, and being joined by Sir Cloudeſley's 
fleet, determined to procced in queſt of the 
French ſquadron, which had elnded Sir 
Cloudeſley's vigilance. In their courſe 


they came before Gibraltar, and in a 


council of war, held the 17th of July, it 
was detcrmincd to attack it. 


| 
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Accordingly the Governor was ſum 
moned to {urrender, who refuled, and 
replied, 5 That he would defend the place 
* to the laſt extremity.” Upon which, 
the Admiral gave orders for cannonading 
the town, and perceiving. that the enciny 
were driven from their fortifications at the 
ſouth of mole head, commanded Captain 
Vyhitaker to arm all the boats arid affault 
that quarter. Immediately the Captains 
Hicks and Jumper, who bappened to be 
neareſt the mole, manned their pinnaces, 
and entered the fortification {word in 
hand; but the enemy ſprung a mince, 
which blew up the fortihcations, and 
killed two licutcnants and about 100 men. 
Nevertheleſs, the captains made themſelves 
maſters of a platform, and kept their 
ground till Captain Whitaker came to 
their aſſiſtance, when they advanced and 
took by ſtorm a redoubt between the 
mole and the town, Upon which the 
Governor ſent to capitulate, and fſurren- 
dered the town on honourable condi- 
tions, and the Prince of Heſſe entered the 
place, amazed at the ſucceſs of this at- 
tempt, conſidering the {trength of the for- 
tifications, which might have been de- 
fended by 50 men againlt a numerous 
army. Biſhop Burnet tells us, thatafter the 
Admiral had bombarded the town to very 
little purpoſe, and with very little hopes 
of ſucceſs, ſome bold men ventured to go 
on ſhore in a place, where it was not 
thought poſſible to climb up the rocks, 
and yet they ſucceeded in it; and when 


| they had got up, they faw that all the 


women of the town were come out, ac- 
cording to their ſuperſtition, to a chapel 
there, to implore the virgin's protection. 
They ſeized on them, and that contributed 


not a little to diſpoſe thoſe in the town to 


ſurrender, which they did on the 24th, 
and they had leave to {tay or go, as they 
pleaſed ; and in caſe they ſtaid, they were 
allured of protection in their religion and 
every thing elſe; for the Prince of Heſſe, 
who was to be their Governor, was a 
Vapiſt. But they all went away with 
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the fall garriſon that had defended the 


place. 

The Prince of Heſſe, with the marines 
who were on board the fleet, poſicited 
Eimdelf of the place; and they were fur— 
niſhed -out of the ſtores that went with 
the fleet with every thing that was nc- 
ceſſary for their fſub{ſt-1uce or defence; 
and a regular method was laid down 
{upplying them covitantly from Litbon ; 
this was the 1cth lege. 

On the gth of Auguit, 1704, the Eng- 
liſh {uadron had ſgut of the French fleet, 
which they rclolved to engage; and on 
the 13th of the ſame month. was fought 
the battle off Flalaga. (Sec MaALaca,) 
Our taking Gibraltar was ſuch a thorn 


in the fide of the Spaniards, that they 


left no ſtone unturned to regain the poſ- 
feifion of that important place. It was 
with this view that they prevailed on 
the French to hazard an engagement with 
us, thinking that by that means they 
could drive us out of the Mediterranean; 
but the French being defeated, they re- 
{olved to attack Gibraltar themicives; but 
ſo {trangely ignorant were they of military 
operations, that they ſcarcely knew how 
to go about it, and yet ſo proud, they 
were above being taught by others. 
length, however, they came to a refolu- 
tion to demand a ſquadron of French ſhips, 
under the command of Sieur de Pointis, 
to aſſiſt them in carrying on the Gege, 
which was the 11th ſtege 

Ihe Prince of Heſſe having ſent early 
advice of this to Liſbon, Sir John Leake 
in the beginning of the month of October, 
1704, procceded with his ſquadron to the 
relief of the place, and actually landed 
ſeveral gunners, carpenters, and engiucers, 
with a body of 400 marines; but re- 
ceiving intelligence that the French were 
approaching with a force much {uperior 
to his, he found it nec fury to return 
again to Liſbon. 
only to refit, and to be in a better condi- 
tion to ſupply and alliſt the garriſon in a 


iecond expedition, for which hc had very 
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He did this with a view 
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prudently directed preparations to be made 


in his abience. This enabled him to put 
to ſca again on the 25th of October, and 
on the 29th he entered the Bay of Gibral- 
tar, at a very critical juncture; for that 
very night the enemy inten ded to ſtorm 
the town on all ſides, and had procured 
200 boats from Cadiz, in order to have 
landed 200 men near the New Mole, But 
Sir John Eeake entered ſo foddenly, that 


he La in the Bay two trigates, one 


of 42 and the other of 24 guns, a brigan- 
tine o 14, 2 fireltup of 16, a ſtoreſt-ip full 
of bombs snd grenades, two Engliſh 


prizes, a tartarce, and another frigate of 
20 guns, which had juſt got out of the 
Bay, was taken by an Ergliſh ſhip that 
followed her. 

Not only our own writers, but even 
the Marquis de Quincy acknowledges the 
truth of this fact; he hkewile tells us of 
an attempt made by 50 men, who crawl- 
ed np the mountain, and appeared on the 
back of the town, which they had cer- 
tainly taken, If they had been properly 
{ipporicd ; but he ſays nothing of the 
Engliſh forcing them over the precipice, 
and leaving their mangled carcaſſes a me- 
lancholy mark of their own raſhneſs and 
their countrymen's cowardice. The cne- 
my, notwithſtanding theſe diſconrage- 


| ments continued the ſiege, in expectation 


of a ſtrong naval fuccour from France, 
and ther Tohn Lcake refolved to 
lend as many men as he could {pare to re- 
intorce tlie garrHcon ; which he performed 
on the 2d, zd, and 4th of November, and 
continued fill on the coaſt, in order to 
alarm and diftreſs the enemy. On the 
9th and 20th, he ordered his ſmalleſt fri- 
gates to go as near the fhore as poſſible 
and then manned all his boats, as if he 
intended a deicent ; but this was done 16 
ſlowly, and the troops feigned fuch a re- 
luctancy to land, as gave the Spaniſh Ge- 
neral time to draw down a great body of 
cavalry,” which enabled the Admiral to 
put his deligu in execution, and to ſalute 
them in Such a manner with his great and 
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faall arms, as made them retreat to their 


camp with great precipitation. The. 


Centurion arrived on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, and brought in with her a French 
prize from Martinico, very richly laden ; 
and at the ſame time gave the Admiral 
intelligence, that he had failed as far as 
was convenient into the Bay of Cadiz, and 
had diſcovered a very ſtrong ſquadron 
there, which he apprehended would ſoon 


be in a condition to ſail. Upon this and. 


ſome other intimations, Sir John Leake 
reſolved to put to ſea, and to ſtand with 


his fleet to the eaſtward of Gihraltar, 


that he might be the better able to take 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould be found necel- 
fary, as well for the preſervation of the 
place, as for ſecuring the ſuccours that 
were expected from Liſbon. On the 7th 
of December arrived the Antclope, with 
9 tranſports under her convoy ; and two 
days after the Newcaſtle, with 7 more, 
having on board ncar 2000 land forces. 
They eſcaped the French fleet very luckily, 
for when they were off Cape Spartcll, 
they had fight of Monficur Pointis's ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of 24 {ail of men cf war, 
under Engliſh and Dutch colours. As 
they expected to meet the Confederate 
fleet, under Sir John Leake and Rear- 
Admiral Vanderduſſer thereabouts, they 
did their utmoſt to join them, but by good 
fortune were becalmed. They put their 
boats to ſea on both ſides to tow their 
ſhips, but the Engliſh obſerving that the 


men of war ſtretched themſelves, and en- 


deavoured to make a half moon to ſur- 
round them, they made a private ſignal 
which Sir John Leake would have under- 
ſtood. This ſpoiled the mcaſurcs of the 
French, who were thereby diſcovered, 
and put vp their colours, and endeavoured 
to fall upon the tranſports, but they got 
off by means of their oars, and the night 
coming on, they got away by favour of 
2 Mall breeze from the ſouth-weſt. . 

By the arrival of theſe ſuccours the 
garriſon was increaſed to upwards of 
2992 men; and having already obtained 
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many advantages over the enemy, it was 
no longer thought requiſite to keep the 
fleet, which by long ſervice was now but 
in an indifferent coudition, either in the 
Bay or on the coaſt ; eſpecially when it 
was conſidered that Monſieur Pointis was 
{o near, with a force equal, if not ſuperior 
to that of Sir John Leake. 'The Prince 
of Heſſe having acknowledged this to the 
Admiral, he called a council of war on 
the 21{t of December, and having laid 
before them the true ſtate of the caſe, it 
was unanimouſly agreed to fail with all 
convenient ſpeed to Liſbon, in order to 
refit, and provide further ſupplies for the 
garriſon, in caſe, as the Spaniards gave 
out, they ſhould receive ſuch. reinforce- 
ments from King Louis and King Philip, 
as would enable them to renew the ſiege 
both by land and fea. _ 

This reſolution was as ſpeedily executed 
as wiſely taken, and the fleet arrived at 
Liſbon the latter end of 1704. | 

The French and Spaniards, as their 
own writers confeſs, were obſtinate in 
their reſolution of retgking Gibraltar, coſt 
what it would. The eagerneſs ſhewn by 
King Philip on this occaſion, had like to 
have been fatal to him, and the method 
he took to regain Gibraltar had well nigh 
loſt him Spain, by diſguſting moſt of the 
nobility. Hitherto the Marquis Villadar- 
cas had commanded before the town, and 
had done all that a man could do in a very 
bad ſeaſon, with very indifferent troops. 
King Philip, however, removed him, and 
tent Marcchal de Teſſe, a Frenchman, 
with the title of Captain-General, to com- 
mand in his place; and at the ſame time, 
Baron de Pointis was ordered to fail with 
his ſquadron from Cadiz to block up the 
places by ſea. This being performed, the 
Spaniards made no doubt of thei being 
quickly maſters of the city ; and indeed 
the Prince of Heſſe found the French ſo 
much better acquainted with the art of 
war, and ſo much better ſupplied with all 
things neceſſary than the Spaniards had 
been, that he thought it neceſſary to ſend 
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an expreſs to Liſbon, to deſire Sir John 
Leake to come with all imaginable ſpeed 
to his aſſiſtance. Sir Thomas Dilks was 
in the meantime arrived from England 
with tive third rates, and a body of troops; 
and theſe being embarked, Sir John {ſailed 
from Liſbon on the 6th of March. Upon 
the gth of the fame month, he had fight 
of Cape Spartell, but not having light 
enough to reach the Bay of Gibraltar, he 
thought proper to lie bye, to prevent his 
being diſcovered from the Spaniſh ſhore, 
intending to ſurpriſe the enemy early in 
the morning, but by bad weather was 
prevented in making fail to ſoon as he in- 
tended. About half an hour paſt five, he 
was within two miles of Cape Cabretta, 
when he diſcovered only five fail making 
out of the Bay, and a gun fired' at them 
from Europa Point ; whereupon, conclud- 
ing the garriſon was ſafe, he gave chaſe to 
the ſhips, which proved to be the Magna- 
nimous of 74 guns, the Lilly of 86, the 
Ardent of 66, the Arrogant of 60, and 
the Marquis of 56. At firſt they made 
for the Barbary ſhore; but ſeeing our 
fleet gained upon them, they ſtood for the 
Spauith ſhore. 

At 9 o'clock, Sir Thomas Dilks on board 
her Majeſty's (hip Revenge, together with 
the Newcaſtle, Antelope, Expedition, and 
a Dutch man of war, got within half a 
gun ſhot of the Arrogant, and after a very 
little reſiſtance ſhe ſtruck, the Newcaſtle's 
boat getting on board her firſt. Before 
one o'clock the Ardent and the Marquis, 
with two Dutch men of war, and the 
Magnanimous with the Lilly ran aſhore, a 
little to the weſtward of Marbella; the 
former, which the Baron de Pointis was 
on board of, ran aſhore with ſo much 
force, that all her maſts came by the 
board as ſoon as ſhe {truck the ground, 
and only her hull from the taffril to the 
midſhips remained above water, which 
the enemy ſet fire to in the night, as they 
did to the Lilly next morning. 

After the engagement was over, our 
ſquadron got further from the ſhore, and 
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on the 12th looked into Malaga road, 
where her Majeſty's ſhips thc. Swallow 
and Leopard, chated a French merchant- 


man aſhore of about 300 tons, which the 
enemy burnt. The reſt of the enemy's 
ſhips having been blown from their an- 
chors ſome days before Sir John's arrival, 
took ſhelter in Malaga Bay; and ſoon at- 
ter hearing the report of our guns, cut 
their cables, and made the beſt of their 
way to Toulon. Upon this Marechal de 
Teſſe finding it abſolutely in vain to con- 
tinue the ſiege, formed a blockade, and 
withdrew the reſt of his troops. | 

M. Pointis was well received at the 
court of France, notwithſtanding his miſ- 
fortune, neither did the Marechal de Teſſe 
meet with any check on account of his 
behaviour; and indeed it would have 
been hard if he had, ſince he had done 
all that man could do, there having been 
thrown into Gibraltar, by the 15th of 


March new ſtyle, more than 8000 bombs, 


and upwards of 70,000 cannon-ſhot fired, 
though to very little purpoſe. 

The obſtinacy of the two courts in 
obliging their generals to continue the 
ſiege, when they were thoroughly ſenſible 
that it was to no purpoſe, proved the ruin 
of their affairs in Spain, at leaſt for that 
campaign; and if it had not been for the 
accident of the Earl of Galway's loſing his 
arm, which occaſioned the raiſing of the 
ſiege of Badajox (ſee Bapajox), King 
Philip in all probability had been driven 
out of Spain. 

In 1727, the twelfth ſiege commenced, 
it was carried on by the Marquis de la 
Torres, it is only remarkable for a vain 
attempt of the Spaniſh engineers to _—_ 
up the head of the Hill, by means of 
mine under Will's or Oueen' s battery. 

Undcr the dominion of Great Britain, 
the fortifications have been ſo improved 
and perfected, that joined to the natural 
ſtrength of the place, they render it im- 
pregnable, and all likelihood of its return- 
ing to the Spaniards improbable. There 
is generally kept in the magazines 18 
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months proviſions. 
the key of Spain, and the Engliſh de- 
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To the Moors it was 


ſervedly reckon it the key of the Medi- 
tcrranean. The town of Gibraltar reaches 
near a mile from the land gate to the 
ſouth port; from the ſouth port to the 
end of the hill at Europa are two miles 
more. 

In 1779, and this year 1780, the Spa- 


niards are carrying on the thirtcenth ſiege, 


and on the 7th of June, made an attempt 
to burn the ſhipping in the Bay, for an 
account of which, ſee the following letter. 

5 have great pleaſure in giving you 
the particularsof this attack, as the attempt 
was molt formidable, and our eſcape was 
as diſgraceful to Barcelo, as it is glorious 
to Harvey and Leſlie, That you may icc 
it in the ſame light, it is neceſſary to 
mention that the Spauiſh naval force here 
is compoſed of five line of battle ſhips, 
three frigates, and five xebecks, beſides 
their galleys and ſmall craft, while ours 
conſiſt only of the Panther of 60 guns, 
Gibraltar of 16, Enterprize of 28, and the 
Fortune and St. Fermian of 16. The two 
firſt are ſtationed off Bonaviſta, for the 
Jaudable purpoſe of aſſiſting . veſſels in get- 
ting in here, which Harvey is moſt alert 


in doing as often as in his power. The St. 


Fermian keeps in the New Mole, to pro- 
tect the Spaniſh prizes left here by the 
fleet; and the frigate and ſloop are, by 


Harvey” s expreſs written orders, conſtantly | 


anchored between the New Mole and 
Ragged Staff, without ſide of all the other 
ſhips for their protection, and to give the 
alarm in caſes of danger. This was the 
prudent ſtation of our unequal force, when 
laſt night about eleven o'clock, Barcelo 
croſſed from Algeſiras with the chief part 
of his ſquadron, and 9 fail of fireſhips, 
which have been ſome months preparing ; 
the largeſt was upwards of 700 tons. The 
boats and galleys towed them within gun- 
ſhot of the Enterprize, when on being 


diſcovered, they abandoned and ſet fire to 


them, and Barcelo ſtretched out into the 


 ofting to intercept the ſhips, which he 
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imagined would endeavour to eſcape to 
ſea during the conflagration. 1 he night 
was dark, the wind trcſh weſterly, and 
every thing ſeemed propitious to their in- 
famous attempt; much miſchicf muſt have 
enſued had not Leſlie difcovered them, 
and not regarding their pretext of being 
buff boats from the coaſt of Barbary, im- 
mediately begun and kept up a ſpirited 
and well directed cannounde, both from 
his great guns aud finall arms; this obliged 
the galleys to retire, without bringing: 
them ſufliciently near to inſure ſucceſs, 
but it would not have been in Leſlie's 
power to beat them off had the fireſhips 
been properly ſupported by Barcelo. 

The iips on fire had been aſtoniſhingly 
Well Prepar ed. The galleys again attempt- 
ed to bring them nearer, and though again 
repelled by Leſlie, and the ſpirited atliſt- 
ance of the Nottingham and Dutton Eaſt- 
Indiamen, they ſucceeded io far as to 
oblige the Euterprize to come cloſe in 
on ſhore; the garriſon then fired, but 
without the intended effect of ſinking the 
fireſhips, Two of them were directed for 
the Panther, the three largeſt for the New 
Mole, and four for the other ſhipping. 
Harvey had with the greateſt coolneſs and 
compoſure, taken every precaution neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure the Panther, and this done, 
he diſpatched aſſiſtance, which got up in 
time to grapple ſive of the fireſhips, and 
tow them clear out of the Mole before 
their deſtructive purpoſes were begun ; 
one drove into Roſia Bay, two drove out 
to fea, and the gth, which expoſed the 
Mole to imminent danger (being ſo much 


on fire, that it was impoſtible to grapple 


her) was by a lucky turn of. the tide, 
and abatement of the wind, driven clear 
of the Mole-head, at a diſlance not ex- 
ceeding forty yards, and went on ſhore 


under Europa. 


Thus was this attempt, the work of 
many months, and the maſterpiece of Bar- 
celo, effectually defeated by Leſlie's ſpirit 
and alertneſs, and Harvey's cool and ſteady 
| condud, which 1 is highly ſpoken of by all 
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his officers. He has received the Gover- 
nor's thanks, and went as ſenior officer to 
return his to the captains and crews of 
the other ſhips for their alertneſs and ſpi- 
rited behaviour, giving up two of the 
wrecks to the Indiamen, and the remain- 
der to the boats crew who grappled them. 
Great and univerſal is the joy at this 
happy elcape, and the chief reafon for it 
{cems, the Spaniards who dare not under- 
take the ſiege, were determined to de- 
ſtroy the town; had they ſncceeded in 
their attempts afloat, every thing was in 
rcadineſs at their works to throw in ſhells 
and carcaſſes, but they waited 1n vain for 
the ſignal from Barcelo, and the dawn of 
day came in time. to convince them of 
their ill ſucceſs, and to diſcover the ene- 
my ſknlking over to Algeſiras, with his 
innumerable attendants of boats and galleys. 
The whole garriſon was in motion, the 
drums beat to arms, and the troops were 
at their poſts with aſtoniſhing alertneſs.” 

GIUDGUO, TAKEN IN, 1771. A for- 
treſs ſituated near the Danube. A body 
of Turkiſh troops having paſſed the Da- 
nube, fat down before this fortreſs, and 
after ſeveral attacks for three days, the 
Ruſſian commandant, named Henckel, ca- 
pitulated on the 14th of June, when he 
was allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war, but leaving 64 pieces of 
cannon behind. 

Prince Repnin hearing of the attack, 
marched to the aſliſtance of the Ruilians, 
but arrived three hours after the capitu- 
lation; however, he had inveſted the 
place, and promiſed to get poſſeſſion of it 
in 15 days. 

The Ruſſian commandant, and all his 
officers, were put by Prince Repnin under 
an arreſt. 

The 7th of March 1771, the taking this 
place colt the Ruſſians 1000 men. | 

GLOGAW. A city and capital of a 
duchy of the {ame name in Sileſia, on the 
frontiers of Poland, taken 1741. 

The remonſtrances and entreaties of the 
Queen of Hungary at ſeveral courts, did 
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not produce one regiment to her aſſiſtance 
{o that the Pruſſians went on ſucceſsfully 
in Sileſia, and took Glogaw city by ſtorm, 
As this was a deſperate attempt, the fol- 
lowing particular account by a Pruſſian 
officer, is not to be omitted. i 

« April 7, 1741. At night, Prince Leo- 
pold of Anhalt Deſſau, who commanded 
the blockade, received orders from the 
King to attack the town, according to a 
plan concerted with his Majeſty. Next 
day the proper diſpoſitions were made, 
and about eight at night the troops began 
to put themſelves under arms, at 10 the 
reached their ſeveral poſts a mile from the 
town, and then with the greateſt order 
and ſilence marched to the foot of the 
Glacis by 12. Immediately the troops ad- 
vanced to the palliſades, and leaping over 
them, threw themſelves into the covered 
way, ſome ſmall detachments running to 
the right and left, to diſarm every enemy 
they could find. We were now expoled 
to, and the town alarmed by the enemy's 
fire, but this did not prevent our men 
from deſcending into the ditch, and ad- 
vancing to the foot of the rampart, which 
was 34 feet high, with a ſlope of 10 feet, 
and made very ſlippery by two days hard 
froſt. But theſe difficulties we quickly 
ſurmounted, and Prince Leopold with the 
Margrave Charles, and five or fix others, 
firſt got to the top of the courtine ; they 
were ſoon followed by a battalion, and 
four companies of grenadiers, one of which 
leized a baſtion on the right, while another 


did the ſame on the left; and with the 


reit we advanced to the caſtle on the left. 
Ve were under a neceſſity to break down 
the gate, behind which the Generals Wallis 
and Rey had by this time poſted themſelves 
witt: their grenadiers; who, as ſoon as we 
made ſome holes in it, faluted us with a 
ſhower of bullets, which killed four men, 
But Prince Leopold cauſing the fire to be 
returned, General Reyſki received two 
wounds in his belly, the grenadiers fled, 
and General Wallis was obliged to follow 
them. Then the gate was laid open, and 
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we palled through the caſtle into the 


town. The other attacks were executed 


with the ſame vigour and diſpatch. It is 
indeed impoſſible to deſeribe the conſter- 
nation of the enemy, of which the follow- 
ing is a rentarkable inſtance. 
diers, being the laſt that came upon the 
rampart, miſled their company, and fell 
in with a captain and 52 men of the gar- 


riſon; our men at firſt thought of retreat- 
ing, but ſoon recovering their. ſpirits, 


they like deſperadoes attacked them, calling 
out to them to Jay down their arms. 
The enemy being deceived by the dark- 
neſs of the night, and the panic they 
were ſeized with having undoubtedly mul- 
tiplied their focs in their imaginations, 
obeyed ; and three of our grenadiers ſtood 
centry over them, while the fourth brought 
a reinforcement. 

While the grenadiers were clearing the 
ramparts, the battalions entered the town 
by the avenues the former had made, 


and all was finiſhed an hour after midnight. 


Our force amounted to only 4 battalions, 


and 18 companies of grenadiers, and We 


loſt in the action two commillioned officers, 
three ſubalterns, and 33 private men. 
The Generals Wallis and Reyſki, with 


the garriſon conſiſting of 1065 men, in- 


cluding officers, were all made priſoners 


of war, and no diſorder happened, murder 


and plunder being both prohibited. 

There were found in the place 50 braſs 
guns, a great quantity of powder, and 
2,000 florins. 
Prince Leopold and the Margrave Charles 
received the homage of the nobility arid 
burghers to his Pruſſian Majeſty, who 
was ſo well pleaſed with this expedition, 
that he immediately declared Prince Leo- 
pold general of the foot, and wrote to 
him in the following terms. 


My dear Prince Leopold, 

I am vaſtly ohliged to you for the brave 
and glorious action you have juſt perform- 
ed, which, as I can never forget, will not 
fail to increaſe my ſincere friendſhip for 
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you. Make my compliments to Margrave 


Charles. Tell all my brave officers how 
much I am pleaſed with them, and that 
as I ſhall never forget their gallant bcha- 
viour in this initance, I ihall convince 
them of my complete ſatisfaction,“ &c. 
GOMBROON. A imall unfortified fet- 
tlement belonging to the Britiſh Eait-India 
Company, in the Gulf of Perſia, about 
15 degrees weſt of Surat. In 1759, it was 
againſt this defenceleſs factory, as a place 
totally neglected. M. Lally vowed ven- 
geance, after his diſappointment before 
Fort St. George, He cquipped four ſhips 
under Dutch colours, one of which carried 
64 guns, and another 22, with a land 
force of 150 Europeans, and about 200 
Caffrees, two mortars, and four pieces 
of battering cannon, to lay ſiege to a fac- 
tory that conſiſted of no more than one 
ſtrong houſe not fortified. Which ſervice 
was committed to the command and direc- 
tion of Count d'Eſtaing, who was made 
priſoner of war by Colonel Draper, in his 
{ally on the 14th of March into the Black 
Town, and was on his parole of honour. 
Such is the example of Gallic faith and 


| bravery. 


The enemy arrived before this place on 
the 15th of October, and began to batter 
the Agent's houſe with their whole train, 
in which there was no more than 16 men, 
including the crew of the Speedwell, 
then at anchor, and deſerted at the ap- 
proach of the French, who burnt the 
veſſel. The beſieged pat themſelves into 
the beſt poſture of defence they were able, 
determined to ſell their factory and lives 
as dear as poſſible. At laſt the frigate of 
22 guns hauled in at high water to about 
a quarter of a mile from the factory, and 
began to fire; and the military forces be- 
ing landed, with their cannon and mor- 
tars, played upon it with a hot fire from 
the weſtward for two hours. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the French Ge- 
neral ſent his ſummons, and the beſieged 
not being in a condition to defend them- 


{elves againſt ſuch a force capitulated, 
7 and 
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and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
on condition, of being protected 


war, 
from the ditorders and thefts of the ſol- 
diers. 

GOREE, $s1EGE Or. A {mall iſland near 


Cape Verd in Africa. This ifland Was 
taken December 29th, 1758, by Commo- 


dore Keppel, the particulars of which are 


as follow. After the fleet had diſcovered 
the flag on the fummit of the hill on the 
iſland of Gorec, the Commodore ſent a 
frigate, under French colours, ahead of 


the ſquadron, with orders, as ſoon as ſhe. 


came open with the ifland, to hoiſt an Eng- 
liſh enſign on the mizen peek, being the 
French ſignal for that day, in order to de- 
ceĩve them, 
of it. Ihey were afterwards informed, 
that the French for ſome time flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of their being 
in reality a fleet from France, but finding 
in the end, that when all the ſquadron 
hoiſted the fame colours, they did not ſa- 
lute the fort, which is a thing always 
done, they were ſoon undeceived. About 
two o'clock, as they palled the ifland, 
they hauled down the French, and put 
abroad the Engliſh enſign. "At three they 
anchored in the road of Goree, the iſland 
bearing ſouth-weſt by ſouth about four 
miles, and in eighteen fathoms water ; the 
Saltaſh being ordered, with the tranſports, 


to bear down to a bay between Point 


Gorce and Point Barrabas, in order for 
the more convenient and ſpeedy landing of 
the troops on board them, if the ſhips of 
war ſhould find occaſion to call them. 

Oi the morning or the 28th of Decem- 
ber, at four 0 clock, all the flat-bottomed 
boats were ſent on board the tranſports, 
for diſembarking the troops, which was 
finiſhed, and all of them (to the number 
of Go men) in their reſpective boats be- 
fore nine in the morning; during which 
time the ſhips of war finiſhed alſo their 
preparations. It was thought moſt pru- 
dent to attack the ifland on the weſt fide, 
not becauſe it was the weakeſt fide, but a 
reaſon more cogent to fo formidable a 


but no notice was taken 
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iquadron, was its being the lee ſide, that 
ſhould, in that cafe, their cables be cut 
away by a chain-ſhot, or any other acci- 
dent, the ſhip or ſhips, without any danger 
might put to ſea, and beating windward, 
renew the action. "The eldeſt captain, 
Mr. Sayer, in the Naſſau, was ordered to 
lead the line of battle on the right, an- 
choring abreaſt of St. Peter's battery of 
five guns: the Dunkirk followed in the 
order, and was to bring up abreaſt of a 
battery a little to the north of the former : 
to him followed the Commodore in the 
Torbay, taking for his part the weſt point 
battery of five guns with the weſtern cor- 
ner of St. Francis's fort of four guns : Cap- 


tain Knight, in the Fougueux, having the 


ſecond ſtation on the left, bringing up the 
rear (having direction at the ſame time, 
to cover the other bomb on his ſtarboard 
quarter), had allotted to his ſhare .the 
mortar battery of eight guns, ſo called 
from two large mortars which are cover- 
ed by that battery. The moment the 
firſt ſhip had dropped her anchor from her 
ſtern, ſhe was to hoiſt a pendant at her 
mizen peek, to acquaint the next ſhip that 
ſhe had brought up; thus the ſecond was 
to acquaint the third when ſhe brought up, 
and ſo of the reſt; and laſtly, they were 
ordered to be particularly careful not to 
fire a gun until each had his ſhip abreaſt 
of his ſtation, and moored both ahead and 
aſtern. With theſe directions and orders, 
the Commodore bid his captains fare wel; 
and while they took leave of each other, 
Mr. Keppels's laſt orders were, to get on 
board their ſhips as fait as poſſible, and 
lead on. It was about nine o'clock, when 
the Prince Edward, with the Firedrake 
bomb, bore clown towards the iſland, and 
in about ten minutes began the action, by 
throwing a ſhell from the bomb in a mo- 
ment. The enemy returned the fire from 
both forts and batterics, and with their 
ſecond ſhot, were fortunate enough to 
carry away. the Prince Edward's enſign 
ſtaſt, and ſet fire to a cheſt of arms cloſe 
by it, which blowing up, killed one of the 
marincs. 
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marines. Encouraged by ſo ſucceſsful an 
onſet, and finding the ſhips did not return. 
their fire, . they levelled tome of their 
pieces ſo well, that Captain Forteſcue, 
Mr. Elliott of the marines, his maſter, 
with two midſ{hipmen, had all of them 
nigh ſuifered with one ſhot, which went 
through the midſt of them, as they ſtood 
together, impatiently looking out for their 
{econd. Another ſhot eoming through the 
aftermoſt port on the lower deck, broke 
the truck from the gun, but going out at 
the oppolite port, happily did not hurt a 
limb. One in particular was more merci- 
lets; ſtriking upon an iron bolt of about 
eighteen inches in length, it carried it out 
of the timber, bending and rudely bruiſing 
it in its paſſage, till meeting with the un- 
fortunate Lieutenant Weſt, it bore away 
one of his hips, and carrying him to the 
oppoſite ſide of the ſhip, bruiſed him from 
the hip to the ſhoulder in a manner fo 
{hocking, that it had been happy had it 
deprived him of life at once. Another, on 
account of the heroiſm of a private ſailor, 
deſerves notice: being in the foretop, and 
having one of his legs carried away by a 
ſhot, with the heart of a lion, let himſelf 
down from thence, hand under hand, by a 
rope, ſaying at the fame time, He ſhould 
« not have been {ſorry for the accident, if 
& he had done his duty; but that it gave 
& him pain to think he ſhould die without 
ec having killed an enemy.” | 
Meantime the Commodore was not an 
idle ſpectator : he {aw the Naſſau tedious 
in getting under {ail; but as there could 
be no rcaſon to ſuſpect an officer of ſuch 


approved courage as Captain Sayer, he 


turned his thoughts to other matters, 
Obſerving that the Firedrake overcharged 
her mortars, (all her ſhells falling vaſtly 
beyond the iſland, to the fouth), and 
which they could not diſcern themſelves, 
he {ent his boat on board the Furnace 
bomb, deſiring them to avoid the error of 
the other; and as the enemy ſeemed bent 
upon finking the Prince Edward and the 
Fircdrake, endeavoured by their firing to 
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divert the enemy from the others, which 
were in danger. Thele, orders were im- 
mediately obeycd: the Furnace getting 
under the Fougucux's itern, began to fire 
with ſome 1iucceis. Meantime the Commo- 
dore ſeeing the Naſſau did not bear down 
to the relicf of the Prince Edward, ſent 
his boat to know the 1ealon; Captain. 
Sayer replicd, he expected a ſignal, or or- 
ders to that purpole. Whether Captain 
Sayer in his hurry was not ſo attentive as 
he ought, is not certain; but all the other 
oflicers under ſtood the Commodore's orders, 
which they {tay were delivered calm and 
diſtinct: however, this is a point no one 
can pretend to determine, as it certainly is 
however we may talk at home) a won- 
der that the braveſt at ſuch a time, are ſo 
little confuſed as they are. The Naſſau 
immediately bore. away to her ſtation, and 

made ample ſatisfaction for her delay. 
The winds now, as the ſun grew warm, 
began to lull, which greatly hindered the 
Commodore's ſhip, and the Fougueux, 
from getting up as early as they wiſhed; 
beſides which, a ſignal was given for the 
Captain of the Furnace bemb to come un- 
der the Torbay's ſtern; upon which, by 
accident, ſhe ran athwart the Fougueux's 
lee bow, which proved not a little their 
hinderance, when by the lulling of the 
winds they could leaſt ſpare it: however, 
patience was the only remedy, as they 
could not run down their friends; but 
when they did get up, they found their 
afliſtance was little needed; for a ſhip was 
hard upon the enemy, whote warm force 
they very well knew, (the bcing once their 
own property), and was now ready to 
pour forth all her vengeance upon her 
old acquaintance, which might have proved 
an inducement to their more ſpeedy ſar- 
render; for the fury of the Torbay alone, 
ſeemed ſufficient to have razed the very 
foundation of the ifland itſelf: the fire 
from that ſhip being 1o terrible, fo ncar, 
and fo well aimed, that none but madmen 
would have ſtood ic: the thip was in one 
continual blaze of firc ; and that part of 
the 
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the iſland itſelf on which ſhe lay, was dark- 
ened by a cloud of ſmoke, ſand, and carth, 
to a degree wonderful. Many hundreds 
of Negroes lined the oppoſite ſhore, to ſee 
the engagement, and inſpire the difpu- 
tants: ſhips bearing down under toptails 
only againſt ſtone walls, receiving the fire 
of the enemy with undaunted reſolution, 
even to holding them unworthy a return, 
and following a behaviour of this kind, 
with that fierceneſs natural to enraged 
Britiſh failors, 8 

The French, who, the better to en- 


courage their ſlaves, and to draw in the | 


free Negroes to a more Cheerful aſſiſtance, 
had painicd the Engliſh in the moſt ſhock- 
ing colours, at which being terrified with 
fear of falling into our hands, pricked the 
{oldiers with their lances, reproaching 
them with the names of poltroons and 
cowards, who were the firſt that fled from 
their quarters. The Governor of St. Mi- 
chael's fort being told that it was impoſſible 
to keep the ſoldiers longer againſt a fire 
which was not to be withſtood, ſent this 
meſſage, © Every man to his quarters on 
pain of death.” Soon after the Governor 
was informed that three boats were land- 
ed, or were landing forces on the iſland; 
upon which the Governor . was prevailed 
upon to ſtrike his flag; and it was well 
for them they did, as the Commodore was 
: that inſtant giving orders for a ſignal for 
the Furnace bomb to come cloſe under him 
in the "Torbay, and to fire from his mor- 
tars grape- hot of pound balls amongſt the 
enemy. The Commodore then immedi— 
ately (ent a lieutenant, attended by his ſe- 
cretary, to wait upon the Governor; but 
before they got from the boat, they were 
met by M. St. Jean, the Gover nor, on the 
beach, who aſked them on what terms the 
Honourable Mr. Keppel propoſed he ſhould 
{urrender. They aſked him if he had not 
already ftruck his flag: he an{wered, No; 
he only meant it as a ſignal for a parley. 
Upon which he was told, that the Com- 
modore would hear of no terms but his 
own: upon which he anſwered, if that 
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was the caſe, he knew how to defend 
lumfelf. To which they replicd, that the 
Commodore had brought up in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that no gun couid harm him if they 
ſtood out for a month: then putting off, 
told him, that as ſoon as the Commodore 
ſhould fire one gun over the iſland, they 
might begin again when they pleaſed. In 
the meantime Mr. Keppel, not knowing the 
procedure, had ordered all the lieutenants 
to appear upon the deck; but the return 
of the boat informing him of what had 
paſſed, he ordered each to his proper ſta- 
tion again, and agreeable to the ſignal lert 
with the enemy, fired a gun over the 
iſland, and immediately after gave them a 
whole broadſide, the other ſhips following 
his example, as their guns were in readi- 
nets ; but before they could reprime their 
guns, the Governor finding it impoſlible 
to keep his ſoldiers to their quarters, 
dropped the regimental colours over the 
walls, as a ſignal of ſurrendering; and 
about noon, or a little after, the Commo- 
dore ſent a party of his marines on ſhore, 
who took poſſeſſion of the iſland, the Go- 
vernor ſurrendering himſelf and garriſon 
priſoners at diſcretion; and marching up 
to fort St. Michael, hoiſted the Britiſh co- 


lours, ending the ceremony with three 


huzzas from the battlements of the citadel, 


by the fogt of the flag-ſtaff, Goree was 


allo taken from the French in 1692, by 
Mr. Booker. 

GRANVILLE, sIECGE or. A port town 
of France, in the province of Normandy, 
ſituated on the Engliſh Channel, 50 miles 
ſouth-weſt from Caen. In the year 1653, 
Lord Berkley, in his return from the bom- 
bardment of St. Malo, determined not to 
overlook Granville : he therefore, on the 
8th of July, ordered Captain Benbow to 
anchor before the place, and about nine in 
the morning Colonel Richards began the 
bombar dment, which laited till ſix in the 


evening, when the ſquadron bore away, 


leaving the whole town in flames, 
GRATENHEDE, BATTLE OF, iN 1157. 
This place is a large plain near the city of 
*Vibourg, 
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Wibourg, in Gothland, and the battle! 


nere alluded to was occationed by Suc- 


non III. King of Denmark, hiring allauins 


to allaſſinate Canute V. and Waldemar JI. 
whom he had been obliged to aſſociate as 
partners with him in the kingdom. Wal 
demar, by his ſtrength and courage, eſ- 
caping the maſſacre, placed himſelf at the 
head of an army, the chief of which were 
the troops of Sucnon, that had deſerted 
from him on account of his tyranny, Sue- 
non was obliged to come to an engage- 
ment as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent being 
entirely deſerted, and the two armies 
meeting on the plain abovementioned, his 
troops gave way at the firſt onſet, and 
were totally routed. Suenon being left 
to take care of himſelf, took ſhelter in a 
moraſs, where he was found by fume ot 
Waldemar's {oldiers, and had his head cut 
off. Waldemar, after this victory, was 
elected King of all Denmark. 

GRAVE, SIEGES OF. A ſtrong city of 
the Netherlands, in the province of Dutch 
Brabant, ſituated on the river Maeſe, 8 
miles ſouth from Nimeguen. In the year 
1587, the Spaniards, under the command 
of the Duke of Parma, laid fiege to it: 
but the Count de Hohenlo, with ſome 
choice troops, penetrated through the 
Spaniſh lines, and conveyed proviſions and 
other neceſſaries to the town. However, 
the Duke of Parma, far from being diſ- 
heartened, continued the fiege with more 
vigour, fo that the encmy being put to 
great ſtraits, the Governor thought proper 
to ſurrender, for which he ſometime after- 
wards loit his life, having aQed contrary 
to orders. | 

In the ycar 1602, Prince Maurice Jaid 
ſiege to Grave, which was valiantly de- 
tended for two months, in which {pace of 
time, they loſt 700 men out of 1509, and 
at length capitulated. 

In the year 1672, it was belleged by the 
French, who having deftated a body of 
1300 men, which were coming to the re- 


lief of the town, obliged it to ſurrender, 


and the whole garriſon (excepting officers 
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above the degree of a lieutenant) were 
mace. pr iloncrs of war. 

GRAVELINES, BATTLE NEAR. A port 
town of the French Netherlands, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Aa, on the 
Engliſh Channel, 12 miles ſouth-weſt from 
Dunkirk, and 8 miles eaſt from Calais. In 
the year 1558, Gravelines became famous 
by a fignal battle fought in its neighbour- 
hood between the Spaniards, under the 
command of the brave Count Egmont, and 
the French, commanded by the Mar echal 
de I hermes, wherein the latter were to- 
tally overthrown, As this proved the de- 
cilive blow which determined the fate of 
that war, and put Spain in a condition to 
give law to France, a ſhort account of it 
will not be diſagreeable to the reader. 

The affairs of France, which had ſuf- 
fered greatly the preceding year, by the 
unfortunate battle of St. Quintin, ſeemed 
in the beginning of this to take a more fa- 
vourable turn. The Duke of Guile hav- 
ing taken Calais, and the places depending 
upon it, from the Engliſh, about the 
middle of January, followed the Sicur de 
Bourdillon to the province of Luxemburg, 
and in conjunction with him, reduced the 
important town of Thionville about the 
latter end of June. "Theſe ſucceſſes might 
have been followed by much greater ad- 
vantages, if, after the f\irrender of Thion- 
ville, inſtead of loſing his time by expec 
tations of little co:11cquence, he had led 
bis army directly to Flanders, and joined 
the Marechal de Thermes, as he caſily 
might, and his inſtructions ſcemed to re- 
quire. For the court cf France, in con- 
certing the operations for the war, h:d 
agreed, that as ſoon as the Marechal de 
Thermes, who with this view was made 
Governor of Calais, ſhould march into 
Flanders, and alarm that province, the 

Duke of Guiſe ſhould make haſte to join 
him with the German auxiharic:, which 
he was to draw together in the country of 


Meſſin and "Poul, and then wait for the 


troops which his brother, the Duke a Au- 


male, was aſſembling at Fere in Picardy. 
| Had 
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Had this been done, the King, of Spain 


muſt have been ſoon reduced to ſo great 


difficulties, that the French might have 
preſcribed to him ſuch terms of peace, as 
they were afterwards forced to ſubmit to 
themſelves: but private ambition prevail- 
ing over the intereſt of the public, this 
excellent plan was ditconcerted, by a fatal, 
and, as was thought, an affected delay. 

The Marechal de Thermes, according 
to his inſtructions, marched in the begin- 
ning of June with 5ooo foot, whereof the 
greater part were Germans, and the reſt 
Gaſcons, and 1500 horſe; and taking with 
him the Sicur de Villebon, Meſſicurs 
Annebaut and Senarpont, and the Count 
de Chaulnes, paſled the Aa, and diſperſed 
a great number of conntry pcople, who 
had aſſembled to diſpute his paſſage: then 
leaving Gravelines and Bourborough be- 
hind, led his army to Dunkirk, which after 
four days ſiege he took. Having put a 
garriſon into Dunkirk, he proceeded to 
Bergues St. Vinnock, a place of conſider- 
ablc wealth, which he ſoon became maſter 
of, and likewite plundered. Here being 
ſeized with a fit of the gout, to which he 
Was very {uhject, he gave the command 
of the army to the Sieur de Villebon, an 
oflicer accuſtomed to rapine, fire, and 
{word, whole extravagant indulgence to 
the ſoldiers, encouraged them to excrciſe 
the greateſt cruelties over all the country 
about Dunkirk, and made excurſions as 
far as Nicuport. 

Meantime Philip II. King of Spain, be- 
ing informed of the deſign of his enemies, 
and apprehenſive of the conſequences of 
the project they had formed, that he 
might, if poſſible, divert the ſtorm which 


he ſaw impending, had ſent the Duke of | 


Parma into the territory of Namur, to aſ- 
ſemble all the treops he could about Mau- 
lege, to diſtreſs the Duke of Guiſe in his 
march, and prevent his junction with de 
Thermes. But whcn he found, that after 
the reduction of Thionville, the Duke of 
Guiſe was loling his time before Arton 
and Vireton, two forts in the province of 

Nun. XXII. 
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Luxemburg, he reſolved to take the op- 
portunity toattack that hody of the French, 
which was careleſly diſperſed in ſmall par- 
ties about Dunkirk and the places adjacent, 
and loaded with ſpoils of the country, be- 
fore they ſhould get reinforcements. 

In this expedition he thought proper to 
employ Count Egmont, Governor of Flan- 
ders, an excellent officer, to whoſe acti- 
vity and good conduct, he was indebted 
for the ſignal victory ne had obtained the 
year before at St. Quintin. Count Eg- 
mont, having received his inſtructions, 
repaired to Gravelines, where he joined 
Field- Marechal Lalain de Bigincourt, and 
having drawn out the garriſon of Bethune, 
St. Omer, Aire, and Bourborough, and 
got the reinforcement which the Duke of 
Savoy ſent him from Maubeuge, he found 
himſelf at the head of an army of 12,000 
foot and $000 horſe, befides a vaſt num- 
ber of country people, and even women, 
who flocked to his camp in great rage, to 
aſſiſt in taking vengeance for the recent 


Injuries: they had received from the French. 


The Marcchal de Thermes, who {till 
waited for the Duke of Guile, being ap- 
priſed of theſe motions, called together his 
{cattered troops, intending, if poſſible, to 
avoid a battle, and retreat to Calais. But 
it was too late; for Count Egmont, with 
his army, was already in fight. How- 
ever, having called a council of war, it 
was the general opinion, that they ſhould 
paſs at the mouth of the Aa, next ebb tide. 
Accordingly, it being low water early the 
next morning, the French army found 
little difficulty in paſſing; but Count Eg- 
mont having diſcovered their deſign, he 
alſo paſſed the river below Gravelines, 
and without waiting for his cannon, placed 


himſelf directly in the way of the French. 


The Mareckal finding himſelf fo beſet on 
all hands, was ſatisfied that he had no re- 
ſource left, but in the valonr of his troops : 
therefore thinking his right wing ant rear 
effectually ſecured by the river, he placed 
his artillery in the front, and his Waggons 
and baggage on the left, leaving room 
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enough for his horſe, whom he placed in 


the center. Count Egmont, on the other 
hand, would by no means wait for his ar- 
tillery, for fear the enemy ſhould get 


away in the meantime, but divided his 


cavalry into three bodies, placing his light 


| 


armed horſe in the front, who advanced 


in three diviſions. "Theſe diſpoſitions made 


Count Egmont, impatient of further de- 


lay, cry out, The victory is ours, if 
« every one that has a paſſion for glory, 
£ and loves his country, will but follow 
«© me.” With theſe words he put ſpurs 
to his horſe, and began the attack. The 
Gaſcons for ſome time vigoroully ſuſtained 


the charge, by the ailiſtance of their ar- 


tillery, whereby the Spaniſh army were 
{ſeverely galled, and Count Egmont's horſe 
killed under him; but the latter being ſu- 
perior in numbers, when they came to 
cloſe engagement, the battle grew exceed- 


ing fierce and obſlinate, and the fate of- 


the day was long doubtful, the Gaſcons 
giving the moſt ſignal proofs of that va- 
lour which is natural to them, in ſight of 


their German auxiliaries; who, inſtead of 


following their example, are ſaid to have 
ſtood ſtill with their lances erected, as idle 
ſpectators of the fight: at laſt an unexpect- 
ed accident put an end to the diſpute. 
Ten large Engliſh ſhips of war, happen- 
ing to fail that way, and obſerving the 
battle at a diſtance, approached, and diſ- 
charged their artillery on the right wing 
of the French, where they thought them- 
ſelves moſt ſecure. By this unexpected 


ſhock, their foot, already exhauſted with 


fatigue, were much diſcouraged; the 
horſe thrown into ſome diſorder; and ſoon 
after, the latter being entirely routed, the 
former, after a long and obſtinate defence, 
were alſo put to flight. 

In this battle hiſtorians differ as to the 
number of the ſlain : but all agree, that 
many more than fell in the battle were 


_ cruelly knocked on the head by the coun- 


try people, who were enraged by the ſight 
of the villages the French army had ſet 
on fire, and were not yet extinguiſhed, 


. 


| 


wrote by Lord Macartney, then Governor, 
| 
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and other recent marks of their rapine and 
barbarity. Mezeray ſays, that the Flemiſh 
women were ſo far tranſported, as to tear 
their fleſh with their teeth and nails, and 
ſuck their blood as grecdily as the moſt 
delicious liquor. Almoſt all the principal 


_ officers were made pritoners, particularly 
the Marechal de "Fhermes, 


the Sieur de 
Villebon, Annebaut, Senarpont, the Count 
de Chaulnes, and Morvelliere. 

Nor did the Spaniſh army obtain this 
victory without blood: 5oo of them were 
ſlain, and among others the Chevalier de 
Pelai, a Flemiſh gentleman, and an excellent 
officer. The loſs of the battle of Grave- 
lines, plunged France into new and griev- 
ous misfortunes, and obliged them to ſub- 
mit to very hard terms of peace. But 
who can hear, without concern, that the 
brave Count Egmont, inſtead of being re- 
warded for his ſignal ſervice, loſt his head 
upon a ſcaffold, by the malice of the Duke 
de Alva, | 

GRAVELINES, SIEGE or. In the year 
1644, Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, laid ſiege 
to Gravelines, and took it ; but it was 
recovered by the Archduke Leopold. But 
in the year 1658, the French laid ſiege to 
it again, and became a ſecond time maſters 
of it, and the next ycar it was ceded to 
them by the treaty of the Pyrenees. 

GREENFIELD. A town on the coaſt 
of the province of Connecticut, North 
America; and which was burnt, with two 
row boat privateers, ard ſeveral ſmall 
craft, by Sir George Collier, on an expc- 
dition againſt the towns on the Connecti- 
cut coaſt, for interrupting the trade which 
paſſed through the Sound from New York, 
in July 1779. 

GRENADA. The leewardmoſt Iſland 
of the Carribbces, except Tobago, in the 
Weſt Indies, and which ſurrendered to 
the Britiſh forces, with its dependencies, 
March 5th, 1762, after the reduction of 
Mart inico. 

GRENADA, TAKEN IN 1779, For an 
account of which, ſee the following letter 


to 


GRE 
to Lord George Germaine, ſecretary of 
ſtate. | 

« On the 2d of July, Count d'Eſtaing 
arrived at Grenada, with 25 fail of the 
line and 12 frigates, having 6500 land 
troops on board. We made the beſt de- 
fence we could with the handful of pcople 
we had, which conſiſted of 101 rank and 
file of the 48th regiment, 24 artillery re- 
cruits, and between 300 and 400 militia. 

We had the good fortune to repulſe the 
enemy in their firſt attack; but in their 
ſecond, they carried our lines by dint of 
ſuperior numbers, after a conflict of about 
an hour, and a half, in which they had 
killed and wounded 300 men and upwards, 
which amounts to more than the whole 
force we had to oppoſe their attack; for 
in the preceding night, we were deſerted 
by almoſt all the coloured people, and the 
greateſt part of the new ſubjects. Being 
at the diſcretion of the enemy, without 
means of refiſtance or proſpect of relief, 
we were obliged to propoſe a capitulation, 
which was inſtantly and peremptorily re- 
fuled by Count D'Eſtaing in toto; and in 
licu of it, ſent me the moſt extraordinary 
and unexampled project that ever entered 
into the mind of a general or politician. 
This I rejected in my turn; and there be- 
ing no poſſibility of obtaining any other, 
all the principal inhabitants, to whom I 
communicated it, were unanimous in pre- 
ferring a ſurrender without any conditions 


at all, to the one that was offered; and 


upon that footing, the enemy are now poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ifland.” 

GRENADA, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 
1779. For a deſcription of which, ſee the 
following letter ſent home by Admiral 
Byron. | 

« Having intelligence from St. Vincent's 
of more than 3o ſail of French men of war 
and armed ſhips having paſſed there on 
"Thurſday, and among them appeared to 
be upwards of 22 ſhips of the line of battle; 
it was further reported, that M. de la 
Motte Piquet had joined the Count 
D'Eſtaing about a week before with a 
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| ſtrong reinforcement. Upon this infor a- 
tion, the ſignal was made inſtantly to hear 
up for Grenada; but it felt calm foon 
after, and continued fo until nine o'clock 
next morning, about which time, a ſmall 
ſchooner that left Grenada on Saturday 
evening came into the fleet, and the prin- 
cipal perſon on board her (a merchant) re- 
ported, that the French had landed about 
2500 troops near the town of St. George 
on Friday, made an attack upon the fort 
that night, and were repulſed : that Lord 
Macartney expected to hold out a fort- 
night ; and that he had ſeen the enemy's 
naval force there, which did not exceed 
eight ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
armed tranſports. Another ſchooner from 
Grenada joined us ſoon after, and brought 
a ſimilar account; only the maſter of her, 
who had been frequently a pilot on board 
the King's ſhips, reported, that the enemy 
had between 14 and 19 ſhips of the line. 
It being my intention, from this intelli- 
gence, to be off St. George's Bay ſoon 
after day-break, I drew the ſhips of wer 
from among the tranſports, leaving only 
the Suffolk, Vigilant, and Monmouth for 
their protection, under the orders of Rear- 
Admiral Rowley, who was intended to 
conduct the debarkment of the troops; 
but he was to join me with theſe ſhips if 
I ſaw occaſion for their ſervice. One of 
the enemy's frigates was very near us in 
the night, and gave the alarm of our ap- 
proach. Soon after day-light on "Tueſday 
the 6th, the French {ſquadron was ſeen off 
St. George's, moſt of them at anchor, but 


getting under way, ſeemingly in great 
confuſion, and with little or no wind. 
The ſignal was immediately made for a 
general chaſe in that quarter, as well as 
for Rear-Admiral Rowley to leave the 
convoy; and as not more than 14 cr 15 of 
the enemy's ſhips appeared to be of the 


line, from the poſition they were in, the 


ſignal was made for the ſhips to engage, 
and form as they could get up; in confe- 
quence of which, Vice-Admiral Barrington 
in the Prince of Wales, with Captain 
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Vas forry to obſerve, that their ſuperiority 


of Vice-Admiral Barrington, with the 
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Sawyer in the Boyne, and Captain Gardner 
in the Sultan, being the headmoſt of the 
Britiſh ſquadron, and carrying a preſs of 
ſail, were ſoon fired upon at a great diſ- 
tance, which they did not return until 
they got conſiderably nearer; but the ene- 
my getting the breeze of wind about that 
time, drew out their line from the cluſter 
they were lying in, by bearing away and 
forming to leeward on the ſtarboard tack, 
which ſhewed their ſtrength to be very 
different from our Grenada intelligence; 
for it was plainly diſcovered they had 34 
ſhips of war, 26 or 27 of which were of 
the line, and many of thoſe appeared of 
great force: however, the general chaſe 
was continued, and the ſignal made for a 
cloſe engagement; but our utmoſt endea- 
vours could not effect that, the enemy in- 
duſtriouſly avoiding it, by always bearing 
up when our ſhips got near them; and I 


over us in {ailing gave them the option of 
diſtance, which they availed themſelves 
of, ſo as to prevent our rear from ever 
getting into action; and being to leeward, 
they did great damage to the maſts and 
rigging, when our ſhot could not reach 
them. The ſhips that ſuffered moſt were 
thoſe the action began with, and the 
Grafton, Captain Collingwood, the. Corn- 
wall, Captain Edwards, and the Lion, 
Captain Cornwallis The ſpirited example 


former three, expoſed them to a ſevere 
fire in making the attack ; and the latter 
three happening to be to leeward, ſuſtain- 
ed the fire of the enemy's whole line, as it 
paſſed on the ſtarboard tack. The Mon- 
mouth likewiſe ſuffered exceedingly by 
Captain Fanſhaw's having bore down in a 
very gallant manner to ſtop the van of the 
enemy's ſquadron, and bring it to action ; 
but from the very ſmart. and well- directed 
fire kept up by theſe ſhips, and others that 
were engaged, I am convinced they did 
the enemy great damage, although their 
maſts, rigging, and fails, appeared leſs 
injured than ours. The four ſhips laſt 
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mentioned, with the Fame, being ſo diſ- 
abled in their maſts and rigging, as to be 
totally incapable of keeping up with the 
{quadron, and the Suffolk appearing to 
have received conſiderable damage in an 
attack made by Rear-Admiral Rowley 
upon the enemy's van, I took in the ſignal 
for chaſe, but continued that for cloſe en- 
gagement, formed the beſt line which cir- 
cumſtances would admit of, and kept the 
wind to prevent the enemy from doubling 
upon us, and cutting oft the tranſports, 
which they ſeemed inclined to do, and had 
the latter very much in their power, by 
means of the large frigates, independent 
of ſhips of the line. The French {ſquadron 
tacked to the ſouthward about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and I did the 
ſame, to be in readineſs to ſupport the 
Grafton, Cornwall, and Lion, that were 
diſabled, and a great way aſtern: but the 
Lion being likewiſe much to leeward, and 
having loſt her main and mizen topmaſts, 
and the reſt of her rigging and fails being 
cut in a very extraordinary manner, ſhe 
bore away to the weſtward when the 
fleets tacked, and to my great ſurpriſe, no 
ſhip of the enemy's was detached after her. 
The Grafton and Cornwall ſtood towards 
us, and might have been weathered by 
the French if they had kept their wind ; 
eſpecially the Cornwall, which was fartheſt 
to leeward, had loſt her main-topmaſt, and 
was otherwiſe much diſabled; but they 
perſevered ſo ſtrictly in declining every 
chance of cloſe action, notwithſtanding 
their great ſuperiority, that they con- 
tented themſelves with firing upon theſe 
ſhips, when paſling barely within gun-ſhot, 
and ſuffered them to rejoin the ſquadron, 
without one effort to cut them off 'The 
Monmouth was ſo totally diſabled in her 
maſts and rigging, that I judged it. proper 
to ſeud directions in the evening for Cap- 
tain Fanſhaw to make the beſt of his way 
to Antigua, and he parted company ac- 

cordingly. | Co. 
When we were cloſe in with St. George's 
Bay, the French colours were ſeen flying, 
05 upon 
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upon the fort and other batteries, which 
left no doubt of the enemy being in full 
poſſeſſion of the iſland. To diſlodge them 
was impracticable, conſidering the ſtate of 
the two fleets; I therefore ſent orders to 
Captain Barker the agent, to make the 
beſt of his way with the tranſports to An- 
tigua or St. Chriſtopher's, which ever he 
could fetch, intending to keep the King's 
ſhips between them aud the French ſqua- 
dron, which at the cloſe of the evening 
was about three miles to leeward of us, 
and I had no doubt would at leaſt be as 
near in the morning ; for although it was 
evident from their conduct throughout 
the whole day, that they reſolved to avoid 
a cloſe engagement; I could not allow 
myſelf to think, that with a force ſo 
greatly ſuperior, the French Admiral would 
permit us to carry off the tranſports un- 
moleſted ; however, as his ſquadron was 
not to be ſeen next morning, I conclude 
he returned to Grenada. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
J. BYRON.” 
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Line of Battle. 


The Suffolk to lead with the ſtarboard, 
and the Grafton with the larboard tacks on 


board. 


Honourable Vice-Admiral Barrington's 


Diviſion. 
Men. G. 
_ Rear-Adm. Rowley, | 

Suffolk, Capt. Chriſtian, 619 74 
Boyne, Capt. Sawyer, 520 68 
Royal Oak, Capt. Fitzherbert, 600 74 
Vice-Ad. Barrington, | 

P. of Wales, Capt. Hill, 617 74 
Magnificent, Capt. Elphinſtone, 600 74 
Trident, Capt. Molloy, 500 64 
Medway, Capt. Affleck, 420 60 


Hon. Vice-Admiral Byron, Commander in 
Chief, his Diviſion. 
Ariadne Frigate to repeat Signals. 


| 


| 


| 
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| | Men. G. 
Fame, Capt. Butchavt, 600 74 
Nonſuch, Capt. Griffith, 500 64 
Sultan, Capt. Gardner, 600 74 

| ice-Adm. 

Pr. Royal, _ * — 770 90 
Albion, Capt. Bowyer, 600 74 
Stirling Caſt. Capt. Carkett, 500 64 
Elizabeth, Capt. Truſcott, 600 


Rear-Admiral Parker's Divifioa. 


 Men.G. 
Yarmouth, Capt. Bateman, 500 64 
Lion, Hon. W. Cornwallis 500 64. 
Vigilant, Sir Digby Dent, 500 64 

. Rear-Adm. Parker, F 

Conqueror, Capt. Harmood 617 74 
Cornwall, Capt. Edwards, 600 74 
Mounmouth, Capt. Fanſhaw, 500 64 
Grafton, Capt. Collingwood - 600 74 


A Return of the killed and wounded on Board 
his Majeſty's Squadron, under Command of 
the Hon. Vice-Admiral Byron, in an Adion 
with the French Fleet off Grenada, the. 


61h Day of July, 1779. 


Suffolk, 7 killed, 25 wounded. Boyne, 
12 killed, 30 wounded. Royal Oak, 4 
killed, 12 wounded. Prince of Wales, 26 
killed, 46 wounded. Magnificent, 8 killed, 
11 wounded. Trident, 3 killed, 6 wound- 


ed. Fame, 4 killed, 9 wounded. Sultan, 


16 killed, 29 wounded. Princeſs Royal, 
3 killed, 6 wounded. Albion, 2 wounded. 
Stirling Caſtle, 2 killed, 6 wounded. Eli- 
zabeth, 1 killed, 2 wounded. Cornwall, 
16 killed, 27 wounded. Monmouth, 25 
killed, 28 wounded. Grafton, 35 killed, 
63 wounded, Medway, 4 wounded. Lion, 
not known with certainty, but ſaid by 
Captain Fanſhaw, who ipoke to her after 
ſhe departed from the ſquadron, to be 21 


killed, 30 wounded. Total killed 183, 


* 


2 


wounded 346. 


Officers. Lieutenant W. Bowen Parry 


of the Royal Oak; Lieutenant John Hut- 
chips, ſecond lieutenant of the Grafton, 
and Mr. Necoll Bower, the gunner ; Licu- 

tenant 
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tenant Jonah Veale of the marines, Sultan; 

killed. ” | 1 
Lieutenant Richards of marines, Royal 

Oak; Lieutenant Brett of the Grafton; 


Lieutenant Caldwell, 46th regiment, on 
board the Sultan; and Lieutenant Bow- : 


dens of the 4th regiment, Magnificent ; 
wounded. | 


GRIPSWALD., c1TY or, TAKEN IN 1678. 
It is ſituated in Pomerania, and during the 


war between Charles XI. of Sweden and 


Chriſtian V. King of Denmark, the Elec- 


tor of Brandenburgh declaring in favour 


of the latter, made an irruption into Po- 
merania, when he obliged this city to ca- 


pitulate, after a long ſiege, as he likewiſe 
did the city of Stralfund. The garriſons 


of theſe places, confiſting of 4000 men, 


were moiſt of them loſt in a ſtorm near 


Bornholm, in their return to Sweden, and 


thoſe that did eſcape were ſtopt by the 
Danes, though contrary to the articles of 
capitulation. 

GRODNO, ENGAGEMENT NEAR IN 1708. 
This city is ſituated in Troki palatinate, 
Poland ; and in the war between Charles 
XII. of Sweden and Peter the Great of 
Ruſſia; the latter had eſtabliſhed his 


head quarters at this place, and poſted his. 
infantry conſiſting of 40, ooo men along the 
river Niemen, between Gonintz and Wir- 


na, and his cavalry, compoſed of 30,000 


men, were poſted from Grodno to Novo- | 


grodek. Peter hearing of the approach of 
his enemy, alſo his deſign upon Grodno, de- 


tached a corps of dragoons to guard a 
bridge over the Niemen, which the Swedes 


were obliged to paſs before they could 
attack the city. Charles XII. at the head 
of a ſmall detachment, attacked theſe dra- 
goons, and purſued them under the walls 


of Grodno. The Czar (owing to the 
night) thinking that the Swedes were 


very numerons retired precipitately, leav- 


ing the city to the conquerors. However, 


upon his being informed of the number of 


the enemy, he ſent 3000 men under Ge- 


neral Mublenfield to retake Grodno, but 


St. George 74, 
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the Swedes defended the place with fo 
much obſtinacy as obliged them to retire. 
_ GUADALOUPE, TAKEN. The largeſt 
of all the Caribbee iſlands, it lies in lati- 


tude 16 north, and longitude 61 weſt, 
about 3o leagues from Martinico. It had 


been reſolved by the Britiſh miniſtry, 
about the latter end of 1758, to make an 
attack on Martinico, but it not proving 
practicable, the commanders of the expe- 
dition failed away to Guadaloupe. The 
beſt account we have of this attack is 
delivered by Captain Gardner, in theſe 
words : ; | 

« On the 22d day of January, 1759, 
the fleet made the iſland of Guadaloupe. 
At ſix in the evening, Captain Jekyll, of 
the Rippon, returned from on board the 
Cambridge, the Commodore's ſhip, where 
a general attack upon the capital town cf 
Baſſe- Terre, the citadel and batteries that 


defended it, had been reſolved upon. 


His Majeſty's ſhips to attack in the fol- 
lowing order, upon a ſignal to-morrovg 
morning. | 


Lion 60 Firſt battery 9 guns. 


The citadel or Fort Royal, 


Norfolk 74 47.20 


Cambridge 80 
Panther 60 
Burford 70 
Berwick 66 Fourth battery of 7 guns. 
5 Fifth battery, or Le Morne 

Rouge, 6 guns. 


} Third battery 12 guns. 


Rippon 


The ſhips to ſilence their reſpective 
batteries if poſſible, and to lie by them till 
further orders. 

All night the ſquadron was employed 
in turning under the iſland of Guadaloupe ; 
two of the bombs ſtood cloſe in, and 
threw ſhells againſt the citadel of Baſſe- 
Terre, but without any execution, having 
not attained the true diſtance, or being 
improperly directed. 

January 23. At 7 in the morning, 
Commodore Moore ſhifted his broad pen- 

ye dant 
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dant from the Cambridge, and hoiſted it 
on board the Woolwich of 40 guns. 
At half an hour paſt 7, the Commodore 
made the ſignal to engage. 
At 9 the Lion, Captain Trelawney, be- 
gan to engage the firſt battery of 9 guns, 


and was raked by a ſmall one of two guns, 


aſtern of her ſouthward, and the citadel 
with what guns they could bring to bear. 

The reſt continued moving on in or- 
der of battle to the reſpective batteries 
they were to engage, the citadel (or Fort 
Royal) Playing upon them as they ad- 
| vanced. 

At half an hour paſt 9, the Cambridge, 
Norfolk, and St. George, began to engage 
the citadel, and after an almoſt inceſſant 
fire, ſilenced it about four in the after- || 
noon. | 

Near 10, Captain Shuldham, in the 
Panther, began to engage the twelve-gun 
battery, and continued it warinly for many 
hours, doing great execution, and beating 
dovn moſt of the buildings near it, when 
having ſilenced all the guns, he lay by till 
called off by the Commodore. 

The Burford, Captain Gambier, which 
was to have ſupported the Panther in this 
attack, and the Berwick, Captain Har- 
man, which was to have engaged the 
ſeven gun battery, drove off to ſea, by 
which means the Rippon, which followed, 
became expoſed to the Berwick's battery 
as well as her own. 

At 10, the Rippon, Captain Jekyll, be- 
gan to engage the Morne Rouge, but 
having run in too cloſe on letting go her 
anchor, ſhe tailed the ſhore and ſtuck faſt. 

At 11, cut the cable and hawſer and 
kept engaging, the ſeven gun battery 
taking her on the ſtarboard bow. 

At 12, all the line of battle ſhips (the 
- Burford and Berwick excepted) were in 
hot action, and all the forts in and about 
the town briſkly cannonaded ; this conti- 


nued for five Hours very warm on both || 


ſides. 
Ihe garriſon in Fort- Royal, was ſe⸗ 
verely galled by the ſhot of the Panther, 


1 


| 
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Captain Shuldham, who while he was en- 
gaging the twelve gun battery, played 
all the cannon he could bring to bear upon 
the walls and works of the citade], till 
after an obſtinate defence for ſome time, 
the enemy were entirely drove from all 
the batteries to the ſouth of the town, and 
quitted their guns. 

On the north ſide, remained unſilenced 
the ſeven gun battery, and the fort at the 
Morne Rouge, where the Rippon lay 
aground, engaging both of them, and 

At 2 in the afternoon, had actually 
ſilenced the guns at the Morne, but the 
enemy obſerving the ſhip to be on ſhore, 
aſſembled in great numbers on the brow 
of a hill, and lined the trenches, from 
which they kept a briſk fire of {mall arms, 
and raked her fore and aft, killing and 


wounding many of the men. 


At 3, the militia brought up a cannon, 
an 18 pounder, played it in the way of bat- 
terie en barbe for two hours, and being 
mounted fo high above the ſhip, it was 
not ſilenced but with difficulty; they like- 
wiſe planted their colours upon the para- 

pet of the trenches, which was ſoon after 
— down, and never appeared any more. 

Lieutenant Chaundy of the marines, 
after behaving with great ſpirit, received 
a violent contuſion in his left leg, which 
was cut off immediately, and Mr. Grey, 
a midſhipman, was wounded in the thigh 
with a muſquet ball, of which he died. 

Of 28 marines quartered on the poop, 
eight were killed or wounded, and the 
ſeamen ſo enfiladed on the forecaſtle, that 
ten out of the 20 remaining, were obliged 
to be {ent forwards to aſſiſt in returning 


the fire there; the reſt of the marines 


were employed at the great guns, there 
being upwards of go men flick in the 
hold. A large box containing nine hun- 
dred cartridges blew up in the poop, and 
| ſet fire to the ſhip. 

All the grape ſhot on board was now 
expended, and the wadding; the marines 
and ſeamen making wadding of their jackets 
and ſhirts, and firing them away at the 

trenches. 
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trenchess Flung out a ſignal of diſtreſs to 
the ſquadron; extinguiſhed the fire on the 
poop. 


- 


At this time Captain Leſlie, of the 
Briſtol, obſerving the ſituation of the 


'Rippon, came from ſea, and ran in be- 


tween the ſhip and the ſeven gun battery, 
which had played upon her from the be- 
ginning of the engagement, pouring in a 


whole broadſide upon the enemy; the ma- 


rines in the Briſtol at the ſame time flanked 
the militia in the lines, ſo that the fire 
upon the Rippon lackened. 

At 5, the Commodore made the ſignal 


to prepare to land the troops, which was 


afterwards countermanded, it being too 
late and growing dark ; by which means 
many of the flat-bottomed boats in repair- 
ing back to the rendezvous of their -bri- 
gade, were in danger of being run down 
by the men of war, now returning from 


their batteries; and ſome of them but 


very narrowly eſcaped. 
At half an hour paſt 5, the Commodore 


Tent a lieutenant on board the Rippon, 


with orders for her to tow off, but being 


acquainted at his return, that the ſhip 


was aground, he ſent a pilot to her aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

At 7, the flat-bottomed boats iſpcrſed, 
and the troops returned to their reſpective 
tranſports ; all the line of battle ſhips, ex- 
cept the Rippon, having joined the fleet, 
and all the batteries of the enemy being 
ſilenced, the four bombs ſtood in for the 
ſhore, and threw ſhells and carcaſſes into 
the town. The houſes and churches were 
every where ſoon in flames, the magazines 
of powder blown about the enemy's ears, and 
the whole at 10 o'clock blazed out in one 
general conflagration. 

In this engagement, which continued 
without ceaſing from 9 in the morning 
till night, the ſquadron ſuſtained but little 
loſs of men, and far from being propor- 
tioned - to the time or ſeverity of the 
action, inſomuch that Monſicur d'Etriel, 
the French governor, would not after- 
wards believe that only ſix men were 
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killed, and 20 wounded on board the St. 
George, which had engaged the citadel 
for ſo many hours; ſeveral of the ſhips, 
however, ſuffered much | in their maſts and 
rigging. 

Of the officers were killed, Lieutenant 
Roberts of the marines, in the Norfolk. 

Wounded, Captain Trelawney of the 
Lion; Lieutenant Curle of the marines 
in the Lion; Lieutenant Chaundy of the 


marines in the Rippon. 


All night the bombs continued to play 
upon the town and citadel. 

At 9 in the evening, the Rippon, which 
{till remained aground, run her larboard 
guns over to the ſtarboard fide, ſtarted 30 
ton of water in the forehold to lighten 
her foreward, and employed all her boats 
in endeavouring to tow off; then having 
carried out hawſers, all bawſers were 
turned to the capſtern, but the anchors 
came home, and ſhe never moved till near 
twelve; when, contrary to the expecta- 
tion of every body on board, ſhe gave a 
ſudden {tart and got off, to the great joy 
of the officers and men, who were not 
without their apprehenſions of her being 
burnt by the enemy in the night, or beat 
to pieces by the ſea and ſurf before the 
morning. 

Ar 12, came to an anchor in 13 fathom 


Water. 


Upon examining the gunner's report, 
the ſhip had fired 1 300 great ſhot and up- 
wards, and the marines 2000 cartridges. 
The foremaſt was ſhot through, the mizen- 
yard cut almoſt away, and the braces and 
rigging greatly damaged. 

January 24. At 2 o'clock this after- 
noon, the Commodore, who was turning 
in all the morning, came to anchor with 
the ſquadron in the road of Baſſe-Terre, 
his broad pendant ſtill flying on board the 
Woolwich ; the town continued burning 
all this day. 

Found in the road the hulls of ſeveral 
merchantmen, which the enemy had ſet 
fire to on our approach. Several others 
turned out, and endeavoured to eſcape, 

but 
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but were intercepted and taken by the 
Ludlow-Caſtle, and other men of war. 

At 3, the Commodore made the ſignal 
to prepare to land. 

At 5, landed the firſt brigade, and the 
ſecond and third immediately after, to the 
nor thward of the town. 

On landing they found the town and 
citadel abandoned by the enemy, who 
never fired a ſhot the whole day; the latter 
was taken poſſeſſion of by two companies 
of Elliot's, and the Britiſh colours hoiſted 
there about ſix o'clock. 

It was very obſervable that, during the 
general attack upon the town, the French 
never fnewed any colours at the citadel, 
where a flag-ſtaff {till remained. 

A Genoele in the French ſervice came 
down to the troops, and informed them 
that the enemy had only five companies of 
regular forces (marines) in the iſland, 


conſiſting of 20 men per company; he 


likewiſe acquainted them that a train was 
laid to blow up the powder magazine in 
the citadel, and a Negro left to ſet fire to 


it, who was perſuaded to belicve he could 


eſcape at a ſally port afterwards; this was 
immediately cut off and the magazine ſe- 


cured. The guns were all ſpiked up by | 


the enemy before they quitted it, and 
Tome of the trunnions knocked off, but the 
ſpikes being chiefly old nails, and not of 
ſteel well tempered, were afterwards 
drilled out by the matroſſes. 

Part of the troops laid upon their arms 
all night, upon the riſing ground that over- 


looked the town, part of them (the Old 


Buffs) made themſelves maſters of an ad- 
vantageous poſt upon a hill, about a mile 
to the eaſt, and part entered the town 
and lined the ſtreets, which ſtill remained 
on fire, and continued burning all night. 
This day arrived the Buckingham, Cap- 
tain Tyrrel, who a little before had en- 
gaged the Floriſſant of 74 guns, ſupported 
by two frigates, in which he acquired 
great honour. Arrived alto the Ryo, with 
a miſſing hoſpital ſhip from Barbadoes, 


having the phyſician, Dr. Brooke, and the | 
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| ſurgeons to the army on board, who it 


was much feared were loſt, the hip not 
appearing from the time the ſquadron 
left the Engliſh Channel, 

January 25. In the morning at break 
of day the enemy, who had retired with 
the armed Negroes to the hills, appeared 
to the number of about 2000, throwing 
up intrenchments near to a houſe where 
the Governor, le Chevalier Nadau d'Etriel, 
had fixed his head-quarters, at the diſtance 
of about four miles from the town to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and which, with the Dos d'Aſne, 
a little higher up, he threatened to defend 
to the laſt extremity, againſt all oppoſition 
whatever, ſaying, The Engliſh had 
© taken away every thing but their lives, 
* and they would ſell them dearly.” 

The Dos d'Aſne was ſituated at the diſ- 
tance of about ſix miles from Baſſe-'Terre 
to the ſouth-eaſt, and is no more than a 
hollow paſſage or cleft through the moun- - 
tains, by which a communication was 
opened into Capeſterre, a more level, and 
indeed a very beautiful part of the iſland. 
The French call it Dos d' Aſne, from its 
reſembling at a diſtance the back of an aſs, 
but I rather believe it to be an old term 
uſed for any mountainous cleft whatever. 
The aſcent to it was very ſteep, the road 
from the camp was interrupted by broken 
rocks, and furrowed by a variety of gullies, 
which were extremely difficult to pals, 
and which rendered it very hazardous to 
make any attempt to force it. In this the 
enemy placed their chief ſecurity, holding 
us at defiance, and calling it the ne plus, 
ultra of the Engliſh army; ſo indeed it 
proved on this ſide, for though ſome 
cers were of opinion that it might have 
been aſſaulted with ſucceſs the morning 
after landing, or immediately upon landing, 
whlillt the panic of the enemy was ſtrong, 
and the conſternation they were throw n 
into from the bombs and firing of the 
town was not worn off, and they remain- 
ed diſperied; yet moſt agreed it was 
hardly practicable afterwards, when the 
troops had continued for ſome days in 

2 camp 
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camp without moving, when the inhabi- 
tants had recovered their ſpirits, and now 
began to gatlier together again, and to 
fortify themſelves on the hills, putting 
their Negroes in a ſituation of defence, 
and capable of diſputing the ground at 
every gully where the troops ſhould ap- 
pear. General Barrington ſeemed ſo ſen- 
ſible of the difficulty in carrying it, that 
when he ſucceeded to the chief command 
on the death of General Hopſon, he drew 
off the army immediately to another part 
of the iſland. | 

To return to the preſent operations of 
the troops, Major Melville of Colonel 
Roſs's regiment, ſeized upon an advanced 
poſt about four miles to the north-eaſt of 
Baſſe-Terre, in a plantation belonging to 
Madame Ducharmey, where he kept poſ- 
ſeſſion, and upon all opportunities that 
offered annoyed the enemy, as long as the 
camp remained at Baſſe- Terre; from this 
place he made ſignals to the Old Buffs, 
and they to the camp below, to march off 
the piquets, whenever he wanted a re- 
inforcement, or the enemy made ſhew of 
an attack upon him, which they fre- 


At three in the afternoon, the tents and 
field equipage were ſent on ſhore with 
three days proviſions for the men, when 
Duroure's, Barrington's, and Armiger's 
regiments, with the artillery park and the 
Highlanders, encamped at the back of the 
town; Watſon's covered the citadel, and 
encamped near it ; Elliot's were ſent into | 
garriſon in the citadel, and the Old Buffs 
encamped at their out-poſt on the hill 
already mentioned. 

General Hopſon fixed his head quarters 
at Baſſe-Terre, at the Governor's houſe, 
or rather the ruins of it, where ſeveral 
deſerters were this day brought in. 

January 26. The troops continued next 
morning in the poſition already deſcribed, 
and a flag of truce was ſent to the enemy 
with an offer of terms, which the day 
after produced the following anſwer from 
the French Governor, le Chevalier d'Etreil. 


quently did, | 


— — 
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« Gentlemen, | 
I have received the letter your Excel- 


lencies did me the honour to write on the 


25th. The propoſals you offer, are ſuch 
as could only ariſe from the eaſy acquiſition 
you have made of the town and citadel of 
Baſſe-Terre ; for otherwiſe, you muſt do 
me the juſtice to believe I would not have 
received them. The force you have with 
you, is indeed ſufficient to give you poſ- 
{eflion of the extremities of the iſland ; 
but as to the inland part of the country, 
we there have an equal chance with you. 

In regard to any conſequences that may 
attend my refuſal of the terms propoſed, 
I am perſuaded that they will be ſuch only 
as are authoriſed by the laws of war ; but 
ſhould it happen otherwiſe, we have a 
maſter who is powerful enough to take 
revenge for what we may ſuffer. 


I am, Gentlemen,” &c. 


January 28th. In conſequence of the 
terms being rejected, this morning ſeveral 
detachments were ſent to ſcour the coun- 
try, and ſeveral ſhot were fired from the 
Citadel at the enemy, who appeared at a 
diſtance in ſmall bodies. The Commodore 


Hoiſted his broad pendant this evening on 


board the Cambridge, which had been 
much ſhattered in the engagement of the 
twenty-third. | 

Commodore Moore, ia order to facilitate 
any attempt upon the eaſtern and more 
fertile part of the iſland, called Grande- 
Terre, thought proper this afternoon to 
detach ſome men of war from the ſqua- 


dron to take poſſeſſion of Fort Louis (now 


called Fort George) a ſtrong battery, and 
well defended. Accordingly, ; 

At 2 o'clock, the Berwick, with the 
Roebuck, Renown, Woolwich, Bonetta, 
two bombs, and three tenders, with a 
large detachment "of marines from the 
other ſhips, failed to the eaſtward for 
Grande-Terre. | 

February 13. The ſquadron arrived at 
Grande-Terre, and attacked Fort Louis, 
| and 
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very ſevere cannonading, which laſted fix 
hours, the marines and Highlanders were 
landed, who drove the enemy from their 
intrenchments with bayonets fixed, and 
hoiſted the Britiſh colours at the fort; 


ſhore, till a detachment arrived from the 


and the batteries near it - when after a | 
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| lop were taken up dead, being thrown at 
a great diſtance into the heart of the fort; 
but ſome of the men, though greatly 
burat, recovered ; Lieutenant Read lived 
a few days. By this unhappy accident 
the army was deprived of the ſ{ervice of 


the citadel loſt a bold and active governor 


of this they kept poſſeſſion, doing duty on | two gallant and experienced officers, and 


camp ſome time afterwards, under the 
command of Major Ball, of General Bar- 
rington's regiment, where they remained 
a few weeks, and then were re-imbarked 
on board the ſquadron. A lieutenant of 
the Berwick was killed by a party of the 
enemy, which kept a regular fire upon 
the boats.. | 
February 14. At this time the troops 
at Baſſe- Terre, from the conſtant fatigues 
they endured, by being perpetually har- 
raſſed, without coming to any general en- 
gagement, which the enemy always avoid- 


ed, and by being expoſed to intenſe heat 


from day to day, began to yield to the 
diſorders of the climate, and the hoſpitals 
were crowded with ſick and wounded. | 
It was therefore propoſed to ſend part of 
them to Antigua ; and accordingly the Rip- 
pon and Spy were ordered for that ſervice, 
with 8 tranſports. 

On the 27th, died General Hopſon, and 
the command devolved on Major-General 
Barrington. | 
When the St. George and Bnckingham 
were called in to join the ſquadron upon 
the arrival of the French flect at Marti- 
nico, the enemy was enconraged to ap- 


proach nearer to the citadel, which occa- 


ſioned a more frequent diſcharge of ar- 
tillery; and ſoon after we had the miſ- 
fortune to learn, that a cannon being fired 
too near a powder magazine placed in a 
ſtone centry box, at the flanked angle of 
the ſouth-eaſt baſtion, the return of the 
wadding blew it up, and with it the Go- 


vernor, who was ftanding at the centry- 


box reconnoitring the enemy with a glaſe, 
Major Trollop, one Hheutenant, two bom- 
bardiers, and ſeveral men upon the plat- 


form, Colonel Deſbriſay and Major Trol- 


to defend it. The French taking advan- 
tage of the diſorder occaſioned by the ex- 
ploſion, came down in great numbers from 
the hills, but were ſoon repulſed by the 
fire from the garriſon. 

Major Melville, who had greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf at his out-poſt, was ap- 
pointed Governor of the citadel in the 
room of Colonel Deſbriſay, and ſucceeded 
him likewiſe as lieutenant-colonel to Wat- 
ſon's regiment. 

April 12. A few days before, General 
Barrington formed a deſign to ſurpriſe the 
towns of Petit-Bourg, St. Mary's, and 
Goyave, on the Baſſe-Terre fide of the 
iſland, and to make an incurſion into the 
Capeſterre, the moſt beautiful country in 
or about it; but the ſucceſs of this pro- 
ject, though well concerted, was, through 
the darkneſs of the night, the roughneſs 
of the weather, and the ignorance and 


entirely fruſtrated. 

On the 15th, Brigadier Crumpe advanced 
to the Bay Mahault with yoo men, and 
Captain Steele to Goyave with ioo, where 
the latter nailed up ſeven pieces of cannon 
in an intrenchment, which might have 
been maintained againſt a much ſuperior 
force, the. enemy retiring after a ſingle 
diſcharge of their artillery. 

On the 16th, Brigadier Crumpe re- 
turned from the Bay Mahault, where he 
found the town of Battanes abandaned, 
which he burnt, deſtroying at the ſame 
time a large quantity of proviſions, that 


Euſtatia. 
There now remained only the town of 


troops into the Capeſterre, and which was 
ter 


fear of the Negroes, who were guides, 


had been ſupplied by the Dutch from St. 


St. Mary's to prevent the irruption of the 


indeed 
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Indeed the dernier reſource of the enemy: 

this paſs they had ſtrongly fortified ; but 
like the reſt, as ill ſupported. T hey 
were purſacd as far as thc heights of St. 
Mary, having retired with great precipi- 
tation. Being attacked there in front by 


the Engliih grenadiers with the utmoſt 


reſolution, they quitted their caanon and 
fled; upon wiich the detachment took 
poſſeſſion of the town, and next morning 
broke into the Capeſterre. 

By a letter intercepted from the Count 
de Bourhonaye, Governor of Martinico, 
to the Chevalier d'Etreil at Guadaloupe, 
it appeared, That the former was in 
« no condition to ſend any farther relief 
c or aſſiſtance to him, all the arms he 


could {pare being already taken; and 


ce that M. du Bompar found himſelf une- 
& qual to make any attempts in his favour 
& againſt the Engliſh ſquadron ; ſtill en- 
© couraging him not to deſpair, but to 
cc hold out to the laſt moment.” 

April 22d. At this time the French 
Governor finding himſelf cloſely preſſed 
by Colonel Crumpe, who ſeemed deter- 
mined by the diſpoſitions forming, to ra- 
vage and lay waſte the country, {ent a 
flag of truce to General Barrington, to de- 
mand a ceſſation of arms, and to know 
what terms he would grant ; and having 
conſulted the principal inhabitants, and 
they being of opinion it was in vain to hold 
out any longer, on the 25th of April the 
Hand of Guadaloupe was ſurrendered to 
the General on articles of capitulation, 
which was ſigned at the head quarters at 
Capeſterre, on Tueſday the 1ſt of "BBY, 


1759. 
References to the Plate. 


A, the citadel, fort Charies, mounting 
45 pieces of cannon, with two bomb bat- 
terics. B, town of Baſſe-Terre. C, grand 
redoubt, or Dos d' Aſne, where the French 
Governor retired after the burning of 
Baſſe- Terre. D, mountains aſcending to 


the Dos d' Aſne. E, battery of nine guns, 
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attacked by the Lion. F, battery of two 
guns, playing upon the Lion during the 


attack. G, the Cambridge, Norfolk, and 


St. George, attacking the citadel, A. 
H, battery of twelve guns, attacked by tae 
Panther, I, battery of three guns. K, 
battery of ſeven guns, attacked by the 
Burford and Berwick, driven off ſoon after 


the attack began. L, battery of {ix guns, 


with an eighteen pounder en barbette, 
attacked by the Rippon, who ran aground 
in coming up to it, M, intrenchment of 


the enemy, lined with trocps. N, battery 


of ſix guns. O, the Briſtol. coming up to 
the aſſiſtance of the Rippon, aground, and 
played upon by the batteries K, L, and 
the muſquetry in the trenches at M. P, 
the Roebuck firing upon the battery at N, 
which had begun to play upon the Rippon. 
QA, Commodore Moore at the head of the 
tranſports, with his broad pendant flying 
on board the Woolwich frigate. R, tranſ- 
ports with troops. S, Berwick and Bur- 
ford drove oft from battery K. I', camp, 


after relanding of the troops. 


GUASTALLA, BATTLE Ar. A city of 
Italy, in the duchy of Manta, ſituated on 
the river Po, 15 miles ſouth from Mantua. 
In the war between the French and the 
Imperialifts, in the year 1734, Count Ko- 


nigſnegg, General of the latter, having 


forded the river Secchia, and ſurpriſed the 
quarters of Marechal de Broglio, the 
French General, who cſ{caped with great 
difficulty in his ſhirt only, his army retiring 
with precipitation, leaving all their bag- 


gage behind, and above 2000 were taken 
priſoners. They poſted themſelves under 


Guaſtalla, where they were ſoon attacked 
by the Imperialiits, and a general engage- 
ment enſued. Konigſnegg tried ſeveral 
times in vain to break the French cavalry ; 
the engagement was very bloody, and 


| fought with great fury on both ſides for 
ix hours, when the Imperial General 


quitted the field, and retreated to Lazar. 
The loſs is reckoned to be nearly cqual 
on both ſides, Count Konigſucgg loſing 
about 5000 men, including the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, 
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Wirtemberg, with many other officers of 
diſtinction. The French repaſſed the Po, 
aad took poſt on the banks of the Oglio. 

GUAVAS-PETIT. A town ſituated 
on the Iſland of St. Domingo, in the Welt 
Indies: and in 1697, in order to annoy the 
French, Sir William Bectton, Governor 
of Jamaica, ordered Rear-Admiral Mecze, 
with nine ſhips, to go againſt this place. 
Before he appeared off the fort, he made 
a detachmeut of goo men from the ſhips, 
250 of whom he put into a ſloop, 100 on 
board 4 fifth rate, and the reſt into the 
boats of the fleet. And when he came 
within 16 or 17 leagues of the place, he 
left the two ſhips with orders to their 
commanders not to appear in {ight, but 
to get in early next morning. However, 
finding he could not reach the port him- 
ſelf that night, he directed them not to 
come in till the next day. 

The 28th of June, at half an hour after 
three in the morning, he landed with Co- 
lone! Kirby, and the Captains Lytcot, 
Holmes, Julius, Elliot, and Moore, and 
500 men, a mile eaſtward ef the town, 
and marched directly to it. The ſloop, 
with ſome of the boats, which had on 
board them about 100 men, not being able 
to keep np with them. He thought the 
place might with much more caſe be taken 
by ſurpriſe, with thoſe men he had, than 
by diicovering himſelf, which he mnſt 
have done by ſtaying for the reſt; and 
therefore entering it juſt at the dawn of 
day, he marched directly to, and immedi- 
ately took the grand guard: when this 
was donc, he ſent oo men to ſecure two 
batteries of four guns each, and while 
that was doiug the inhabitants quitted the 
town. | | 

No ſooner was the ſun up, than the 
failor. were no longer to be kept from 
plundering; and in two hours moſt of 
them were!“ drunk, that the Admiral 
Was obhged to et fire to the place much 
ſooner thai he intended, or he could not 
have dependicd on 50 ſober and ſerviceable 
men. And thus both ofiicers and men 
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were deprived of the reward they ſe 
juſtly deſerved, for the bravery and inde- 
fatigable induſtry they ſhewed on this oe. 
caſion. 

GUERNSEY, Ifland of, ſituated on the 
coaſt of Brittany, in the Britiſh Channel, 
and was taken in the beginning of 1652, 


by tlie Parliament forces, commanded by 


Admiral Blake, after a ſiege of four 
months. | 

GUIRS, LA. A Spaniſh ſettlement on 
the coaſt of the Caraccas, on the Spaniſh 
Main. The chief command of the Britiſh 
{ſquadron in the Weſt Indies devolving 
upon Sir Chaloner Ogle, Knt. in February 
1743, he ordered Captain Knowles, com- 
mander of the Suffolk of 70 guns, who 
was well acquainted with the Spaniſh 
coait, to take under his command the 


Burford of 70 guns, the Aſſiſtance, Nor- 
wich, and Advice, of 50 guns, the Scar- 
borongh of 20 guns, and three ſloops, and 
to proceed to Antigua, where he was to. 
be joined by the Eltham of 4o, and the 
Lively of 20 guns; and with this ſqua- 
dron to make an attempt on La Guira 
and Porto Cavallo. Commodore Knowles, 
with theſe eight men of war, and three 
loops, having 2300 ſailors and marines, 
with 400 of Dalzell's regiment on board, 
ſailed from Antigua the 12th of February, 
and after touching at St. Chriſtopher's, 
proceeded to La Guira. But the Governor 
of Caraccas had received intelligence of 
this expedition almoſt two months before, 
and neglected nothing that tended to his 
ſecurity, by erecting new batteries, and 
augmenting the garriſons with a numerous 
body of Indians, Mulattoes, and Negroes : 
beſides, he had prevailed on the Dutch 
Governor of Curacoa, an ifland of the 
leſſer Antilles, about 50 leagucs north of 
the coaſt of Caraccas, to ſupply him with 
a conliderably quantity of ammunition. 

On the 18th of February, Commodore 
Knowles, with his ſquadron, arrived-with- 
in fight of La Guira, and + gan the attack 
about twelve at noon, which es carried 
on with great ſpirit, and oppoled with 
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equal reſiſtance. As there Was a great 
fwell, the ſhips could not approach any 
nearer than within a mile of the town, 
which made it impoſſible to land the ſol- 
diers ; but all the ſhips behaved with reſo- 
lution. At the beginning the Spaniſh flag 
was ſhot down, which was ſoon hoiſted 
again. Some conſiderable breaches were 
made in the fortifications; the churches 
were entirely demoliſhed; and a great 
number of houſes deitroyed. There were 
only three fhips in the harbour; and ſome 
boats were manned from the ſquadron, 
either to cut out the ſhips, or ſet them on 
fire, but could not ſucceed. The attack 
continued till almoſt eight at night; and 
though the Spaniſh magazine blew up, 
yet the darkneſs of the night put an end 
to the engagement. The Burford, Nor- 
wich, Eltham, and Aſſiſtance, received 
ſo much hurt, as entirely diſabled them 
from keeping the line of battle, and con- 
tinuing the attack, on which they were 
ordered directly to Curacoa to refit. The 
Suffolk received 146 ſhot ; the other ſhips 
were conſiderably damaged: ſo that the 
attempt miſcarried, after the loſs of 1 
lieutenant and 92 men killed, and 308 
wounded; and among the latter was the 
brave Captain Luſhington, Commander of 
the Burford, who had his thigh taken off 
by a chain-ſhot, and expired at Curacoa, 
in the Governor's houſe, two hours after 
he was carried aſhore ; whoſe loſs was 
highly regretted, as he was an accom- 
pliſhed officer, of equal honour and merit, 
and of diſtinguiſhed bravery and humanity. 
Hewever, the Spaniards. had little reaſon 
to be elated, their town and fortifications 
being greatly prejudiced, with the loſs of 
700 men, = 

GUIRGEWO, ACTION NEAR IN 1771. 
An army of Turks having paſſed the Da- 
nube, to the amount of 6c,000 men, head- 
ed by a Baſha, they marched firſt towards 
Buchareſt, but afterwards turned towards 
Guirgewo, which place they took. Prince 
Repnin ordered the Generals Potemkin 
and Gudewick to join him, and poſted 
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himſelf with 30, ooo men in a foreſt, before 
which he placed a ſmall corps who ſtood 
At the ſame time the Ruſlian 
troops began, and the engagement became 
general: but at length the Turks were 
routed, and fled with great precipitation. 
The battle was fought on the 21ſt of June, 
and laſted from three o'clock in the morn- 
ing till nine. Fifteen thouſand Turks, 
among whom were three Agas, and ſeve- 
ral ofiicers of note, were left on the field 
of battle, beſides 5000 killed in the pur- 
ſuit, or drowned in the Danube. The 
Ruſſians took one Aga, all the artillery, 
180 pieces of cannon, and the whole bag- 
gage, even the cattle. | 

General Eſſen taking advantage of the 
Turks neglecting to guard the paſſage of 
the Argis, marched the 15th of Auguſt 
againſt Guirgewo. In the 2d day's march, 
he met the advanced poſts of the "Turks, 
whom he defeated, after which he pene- 
trated to the ſecond moat of the fortreſs, 
in which there was a palliſade. The 
Ruſſians were ſtopped at this place, as they 
did not perceive the palliſade, it being co- 
vered by the water in the moat. The 
Turks, who waited for them at that paſ- 
ſage, redoubled their fire, and killed Co- 
lone] Pocunko, and many officers, and 
forced them to retire in diſorder. Lieu- 
tenant-General Eſſen was ſlightly wound- 
ed in the foot ; but Major-General Czarto- 
riſki, and the Generals Auſufur and Huſ- 
ſowiez, were dangerouſly wounded. The 
Ruſſians had 700 men killed, and 2500 
wounded. They left eight pieces of can- 
non, paſſed the Argis precipitately, and 
were much harraſſed by the Turks in their 
retreat. The Turks loſt very few men 
on this occaſion; but this action was fatal 
to Sultan Mazoud Guerai, who was 
drowned as he was going to the caſtle to 
animate his men, by the bridge being 
greatly battered by the Ruſſians, and fell 
in as he was paſſing over it. This town 
was retaken by the Ruſhans, November 
the 4th, the ſame year. 
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ALIDOVWNE-HILL. Situated near 


Berwick upon 'I weed, Scotland, and 
rendered famous for a battle tought on it 11 
1333. Edward III. King of England, ef 
pouling the cauſe of Baliol againſt Bruce, 
the competitors for the crown of Scotland, 
laid ſiege to Berwick; to relieve which, 
Douglas, with a numerous army, arrived 
at Bothville, near Halidowne-hill, on Mon- 
day the 19th of July, and drew up his ar- 
my in four diviſions, commanded by the 
principal nobility of Scotland. The Eng- 
liſh were poſted upon the hill, drawn up 
allo in four battalions, flanked with archers, 
for which the kingdom was always fa- 
mous. 
the attack of the enemy, who began to aſ- 
cend the hill with great impetuoſity about 
the hour of veſpers: but they met wich 
ſuch a reception, as in a little time 
checked their career. They were ſoon 
out of breath, in conſequence of running 
up the hill in armour: they were terribly 
galled by the arrows of the Engliſn; they 
ſuffered ſeverely from the huge ſtones that 
were rolled down upon them inceſſantly; 
and their General being killed with a ſpear, 


they fell into diſorder and dejection. Ed- 


ward perceiving them fatigued, broken, 
and ditpirited, ordered John Lord D'Arcy 
to attack them in flank, with a body of 
light armed foot from Ireland, while he 
himſelf fell in among them, at the head of 
a choice brigade of men at arms, and 
archers on horieback. The men at arms 


in the Scottiſh army had diſmounted to 


If 


begin the attack; and now, when they 
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In this ſituation did Edward wait | 
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might have made ſome defence on horſe- 
back, they found themſelves deprived of 
their horſes by the lacquies, who had fled 
with them from the field of battle. All 
reſiſtance was now at an end; the enemy 
was ſurrounded, and an horrible carnage 
enſued. Twenty thouſand Scots fell in 
the battle and in the purſuit, and almoſt 
the whole nobility of the kingdom were 
either killed or taken. 

This great victory was obtained at the 
expence of one knight, one eſquire, and 


13 foot ſoldiers, who loſt their lives: and 


the town and caſtle of Berwick ſurrender- 
ed in the morning. I 
HARFLEUR, $1EGE oF. A port town 
of France, in the province of Normandy, 
ſituated near the mouth of the river Seine, 
four miles weſt from Havre-de-Grace. In 
the year 1413, Henry V. of England ſuc- 
ceeded his father, and the war breaking 
out between England and France, he un- 
dertook the abſolute conqueſt of the whole 
realm. For this purpoſe he drew together 
6000 men at arms, 24,000 archers, the 
reſt of his infantry completing the army 
to at leaſt 50, o0 men. To tranſport theſe 
troops with the greater conveniency, he 
hired from Holland and Zealand abundance 


of large ſhips, which, with thoſe belong ing 


to his own ſubjects, rendezvouſed in the 
month of Auguſt, 1415, at Southampton, 
where the whole fleet appeared to conſiſt 
of not leſs than 1500 ſail. The King em- 
barked his army, and landed it ſafe in 
Normandy without reſiſtance. It is re- 
markable, that though the Conſtable of 
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France had a very numcros army with 
which he might have dilputed the land- 


ing of the Englith, yet he chole to retire ; 
for which conduct he was afterwards 
called to an account, but he juſtificd him- | 
{elf by producing his orders from court, 
directing him not to hazard a battle on 
any terms whatioever; but to let the 
Engliſh if they had a mind, fatigue and 
walte their force in long marches and tedi- 
ous ſieges. 


The firſt enterpriſe of importance un- | 


dertaken by the King was the ſiege of 
Harfieur, which was ſtrongly fortified, 
and provided with a numerous garriſbu, 


which made a very gallant defence, under 


the command of the Lord Eſtouteville, 
aſſiſted by ſome of the beſt officers in 
France; but Henry carried on his attack 
with {ſuch impetuolity, and plied his ar- 


tillery with ſuch ſucceſs, that a confider- 


able breach was made, and the beſieged 
finding it impracticable to maintain -the 
place, capitulated on condition of ſurren- 
dering, if not relieved by the Sunday after 
Michaelmas. A body of French troops, 
under the Marechal Ile d'Adam, attempt- 
ed to ſuccour the town, but were re- 
pulſed ; ſo that the term preſcribed in the 
capitulation being expired, the garriſon 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and Hen- 
ry took poſſeſſion of Barfleur. I'his ſiege 
is {aid to have coſt him near half his army, 


for the flux having got amongſt his troops 


made terrible havock. "The next enter; 
prize of importance was the battle at AGIN- 
COURT, Which ee. 

HARWICH, DEFEAT OFF. The Danes 
having again, in 882, invaded the coaſt of 
England, obliged Alfred to fit out a naval | 
Mee. The Engliſh having hitherto only 
acted upon the defenſive, were now dc- 
termined to act upon the offenſive, and 
their firſt ſtep was to attack the Daniſh 
fleet of 16 ſhips, then at anchor in the 
harbour of Harwich, which were totally 
deftroyed ; Alfred took ſome, and ſurk 
the ref, and brought off a conſiderable 
booty. 
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HASTENBECK, gATTLE AT. A little 
village near Hamelin town, ſituated on the 
eaſt fide of the Weſer, in the electorate 
At the beginning of the 
year 1757, the French marched a nume— 


| Tous army along the coalis of Brittany and 


Picardy, and icemed to threaten an inva- 
ſion on England; but thetr troops wheeled 


If off, and marched through Flarders into 


Weſtphalia. The army of obſervation, 
commanded by the Dpke of Cumberland, 
was tlic only oppolition they met with in 
their route to Hanover, 'This army is 
{uppoſcd to have committed an error in 
peru:itting the Freach to pais the Weſer 
unmoleited; however, the two armies 
Came in fight of cach other on Sunday _ 
24th day of july, 1757. The only a 

thentic account we have of this battle was 
written from the camp of the Allies, and 
is as follows: | 

The enemy marching in three columns, 
with artillery, towards the village of Lat- 
ford, Major-General Furſtemberg, who 
commanded the out-poſts in the village 
and in the woods, ſent an officer to inform 
his Royal Highneſs of it, who immediately 
reinforced thoſe poſts with a body of 
troops, under the command of Licutenant- 
General Sporcke. His Royal Highneſs 
found. it impoſſible to ſupport the village, 
as it was commanded by the heights op- 
polite to it, that were poſſeſſed by the 
enemy; and withdrew his poſt from Lat- 
ford, having it always in his power to 
retake it, from its ſituation in a bottom 
between two hills. 

The enemy made two attacks, one at. 
the point of the wood, the other higher 
up in the ſame wood, oppoſite to the gre- 
nadiers, commanded by Major-General 
Hardenberg. 'They failed in both, and 
though the fire of their artillery was very 
ſmart, they were oblige] to retire. The 
French army encamping on the heights op- 
polite to the Duke of Cumberland's poſts, 
together with the accounts he had received, 
that M. &Etrees had aſſembled all his 
troops, and had with him a very conſider- 
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able train of artillery, left his Royal High- 
neſs no room to doubt of his intentions 
of attacking him, his Royal | Highneſs 
therefore determined to change his ſit ua- 
tion, and take a more advantageous one, 
by drawing up his army on the height 
between the Weſer and the woods, leaving 
the Hamelin river on his right, the vil- 
lage of Haſtenbeck in his front, and his 
left clole to the wood, at the point of 
which his Royal Highneſs had a battery 
of 12 pounders and howitzers. There 
was a hollow way from the left of the 
village to the battery, and a continual 
morals on the other {ide of Haſtenbeck to 

his right. In the evening his Royal High- 
neſs withdrew all his outpoſts ; and in this 
polition the army lay upon their arms all 
night. Major-General Schulenberg with 
the chaſſeurs, and two battalions of gre- 
nadiers, with ſome cannon, were poſted in 
the corner of the wood upon the left of 
the battery. His Royal Highneſs ordered 
the village of Haſtenbeck to be cleared to 


his front, that the enemy might not be able 


to keep poſſeſſion of it ; and the communi- 
cations we had made ofe of during our en- 
campment there, to be made impracticable. 

On the 25th, in the morning, the enc- 


ray appeared marching in columns, as if 


they intended to attack, and began to can- 
nonade us very ſeverely, which laſted al- 
moſt the whole day. They marched and 


countermarched continually, and ſhewed 


as if they meant three attacks, on our 
right, left, and center, 
their artillery appeared much ſuperior to 
ours. The army lay on their arms all 
night. His Royal Highneſs ordered the 
battery at the point of the wood to be re- 
paired, and reinforced Count Schulenberg's 
command with a battalion of ercnadiers, 
and two pieces of 12 pounders ; and {up- 
ported it by four more battalions of gre- 
nadiers, under Major-General Hardenberg. 


His Royal Highneſs ordercd a battery to 


be made of twelve and fix pounders (the 
firſt of which were ſent for from Hamelin) 


behind the village of Haſtenbeck, and took 
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all the precautions he could think of to 
give the enemy a good reception. 

As ſoon as it was day-light, his Highneſs 
got on horſcback to reconnoitre the poſi- 
tion of the enemy, and found them in the 
ſame ſituation as the day before. At a 
little after five a very ſmart cannonading 
began upon our battery behind the village, 
that was ſupported by the Heſſian infantry 
and cavalry. Their countenance and ſtea- 
dineſs in ſo ſevere a fire, is hardly to be 
expreſſed. Between ſeven and eight the 
firing of {mall arms began on our left, 
when his Royal Highneſs ordered Major- 
General Behr, with three battalions of 
Brunſwick to ſuſtain the grenadiers in the 
wood if wanted. The cannonading went 
on all the time, rather augmenting than 
decreaſing, but it did not create the leaſt 
diſorder in the troops. There never was 
ſcen ſo much firmneſs, though it laſted 
above ſix hours from firſt to laſt. The 
fire of the ſmall arms on the left increaſed, 
and the enemy ſeemed to gain ground on 
us. His Royal Highneſs detached Colonels 
Dachenhauſen and Bredenbach with three 
Hanoverian battalions and ſix ſquadrons 
round the wood by Aﬀerde. The grena- 
diers in the wood apprehenſive of being - 
ſurrounded, from the great force of the 
enemy that appeared there, and were 
marching round on that ſide, though they 
repulſed every thing that appeared in their 
front, thought it adviſable to retire 


nearer the left of the army, which gave 


the enemy an opportunity of poſſeſſing 
themſelves of our battery without oppo- 
ſition. Here it was that the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwick diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at the head of a battalion of Wolfenbuttle 
guards, and a Hanoverian battalion, by 
attacking and repulling with his bayonets 
a {ſuperior force of the enemy, and re- 
taking the battery. The enemy being in 
poſſeſſion of a height that commanded and 
flanked both our lines of infentry and our 
battery, which attack they could ſupport 
under the cover of a hill, and his Royal 
Highneſs could not diſpute, without ex- 
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poling his flank both to their artillery and 


muſquetry, he ordered the army to re— 
treat, which was done in the greateſt or- 
der, and with the greateſt reluctancy, the 
common {oldiers defiring to be led on to 
revenge the cruel unparalleled treatment 
of their maiters and countrymen. 


His Royal Highneſs retreated to Hame- 


lin, where he halted ſome time, and then 
continued his march to Lhune. The 
enemy did not ſhew themſelves in any 
ſhape during our retreat. Whether it 
was owing to what they had ſuffered, or 
to the good countenance of the troops, 
we will not pretend to ſay. 


Colonel Bradenbach attacked four bri- 


gades very ftrongly poſted, wich a battery 
of i pieces of cannon, charged the ene- 
my with his bayonets, repulſed and drove 
them down a precipice with a conſiderable 
lois ; took all their artillery, ammunition, 
&c. but preferring the care of his wound- 
ed to the carrying away of the cannon, 
he only brought off ſix, nailing up and 
deſtroying the reſt. 

Colonel Dachenhauſen on his ſide, drove 
ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy as far as 
their army, who never gave him an op- 
portunity of charging them. This attack 
was late in the day, and at ſuch a diſtance 
that his Royal Highneſs was not informed 
of it till ſome time after his retreat. 

The loſs of the Allies was inconſiderable 
in proportion to the enemy's ſuperiority, 
they loſt about 19000 men killed, wounded, 
and taken priſoners ; the enemy loſt more, 
but they never owned how much. The 
numbers of both armies were very un- 
equal, the French had at leaſt 75,000 
men, whereas the Allies had not 47,000. 

The Duke of Cumberland being driven 
of the field of battle, and Hanover no 
longer tenable, he retreated towards 
Stade. By taking this route, his Royal 


Highneſs was driven into a ſort of cul de 


ſac. Unable by his ſituation to retire, or 


by his ſtrength to advance, he was com- 


pelled on the 8th of September to fign the 
remarkable capitulation of Cloſter-Seven, 
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by which 38,000 Hanoverians laid down 


their arms, and were diſperſed into dif- 
ferent quarters of cantonment. The 
French army had a little before this chan- 
ged its commander. D'Etrees, the fa- 
vourite of all the military men, was re- 
moved from the command, which was 
conferred on the Duke de Richlien, who 
excelled him and all mankind in the pro- 
feſſion of a courtier. The Eanoveriuns 
were now quite {ubducd, and all the 
French force let looſe by this treaty, was 
ready to fall in upon the King of Pruli'a's 
dominions, but he ſtopt their career by his 
victory at Roſbach. 

HASTINGS, BATTLE nana the death 
of Edward Il. ſirnamed the Confeſlor, 


December 1065, there were three compe- 


titors for the crown of England, which 
in the Saxon government was elective. 
By hereditary right Edgar Atheling, grand- 


ſon to the late Edmund Ironſide, ſhould 


have ſucceeded. By the late King's will, 
or at leaſt by his private promiſe, William 
Duke of Normandy was appointed his 
ſucceſſor. Harold, ſon to the miniſter 
Goodwin, being in favour with the people, 
was however unanimouſly elected. Edgar 
was young and had no intereſt, But the 
Duke prepared to aflert his claim, and 
with a fleet of goo fail, carrying 50, ooo 


men, arrived at Pevenſey, now P'emſy, 


in Suſſex, and landed on the iſt of Octo- 
ber, 1066, The ſhips were immediately 
burned, becauſe they were not able to 
cope with the Engliſh fleet. But hiſtorians 
tell us it was to ſhew his troops that thcir 
ſafety muſt depend on their own courage. 
We are told by the Saxon writers, that 
when the Duke leaped from his ſhip to the 
ſhore, he fell on his face, which ſome of 
the ſoldiers taking for an ill omen, he 
role with each hand full of earth, and 
turned the augury by ſaying, © I take 
poſſeſſion of England, it is mine; I ſeize 
it with both my hands.” 

Having no enemy to oppoſe his landing, 


| he marched along the ſhore to Haſtings, 


and there publiſhed a manifeſto, contain- 
ing, 
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ing, as he pretended, his motives for in- 
vading England; viz. to revenge the mur- 
der of Prince Alfred, brother to King Ed- 
ward; to reſtore the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbur y; and to aſſiſt the Engliſh in pu- 
niſhing Harold, who had uſurped the 
crown. Theſe reaſons had no influence 
upon the Engliſh, none choſe to inliſt in 
his ſervice, therefore he turned his hopes 
on a victory over Harold's army, which 
was at that time at York, When the 
King heard of the invaſion, he marched 
with all expedition to London, where he 
received an ambaſlador from the Duke, 
who in his maſter's name demanded him 
to ſurrender both his perſon and crown, 
which ſo provoked Harold, that it was 
with difficulty he forbore tranſgreſſing the 
bounds of decency. He {ſent back the 
ambaſſador with a refuſal in terms equally 
infolent, and marched towards the invader 
in order to give him battle. He encamp- 
ed, ſays Carte, at a place then called Senlac, 
which we ſuppoſe to be a contraction of 
Sanguin Lac, or Bloody Lake. Here he 
found the Duke poſted, who ſent him 
another ambaſſador, oftering to leave the 


deciſion of their differences to the Pope's | 


determination ; to quit the kingdom, pro- 
vided he would do him homage for the 
crown; or to decide the quarrel in a ſingle 
 coznbat. The firſt propoſition was reject- 
ed, becauſe the Pope was already preju- 
diced in the Duke's favour ; from the ſe- 
cond he diſlented, frying it was beneath 
his dignity; and the third was refuſed, 
becauſe a kingdom was a prize too impor- 
tant to be defended by the ſtrength of a 
ſingle arm. Harold rightly conſidered that 
he hazarded his life and crown, which 
were equally at ſtake, and with him 
would fall the Engliſh liberty; whereas 
ſhould the Duke be killed, the conſequen- 
ces would not be fo fatal, and the advan- 
tage to England no more than repelling an 
invader. Beſides, as it concerned every 
individual as well as the ſovereign, the 
army was reſolved to ſhare in the honour 
or the diſgrace; therefore IIarold's con- 


— 
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cluſive anſwer to the Duke's nropoſals was, 
that the armies themſelves mult decide 
the fate of England on the morrow. When 
Harold's ſpies returned from reconnoitring 
the enemy, they told him the Norman 
army was compoſed of young prieſts, I his 
notion aroſe from the Normans being 
ſhaved on the upper lip, which was not 
the Engliſh cuſtom ; however, this army 
of prieſts they ſaid was numerous, and 
well diſciplined, which made fome of the 
Engliſh officers dubious of the event ; and 
Gurth repreſented to his brother Harold, 
That by prolonging the time he would 
find his army continually increaſing, 
while that of the enemy's would be 
daily diminiſhing.” He obſerved beſides, 
that the Normans would not be able to 
take up their winter quarters in Eng- 
land, and not having a fleet or fortified 
town, from which they could have 
any aſſiſtance, they would be necelli- 
tated to accept of ſuch conditions as he 
ſhould preſcribe. Or, if he was de- 
termined on battle, he ſhould Wish 
draw, from which the Normar: r 
apprehend, ſuppoſing they def: a! ed 1h 
army, that they had till another d 
with, commanded by the King inn 
ſon; and that if he choſe to give bi: 
the command of the remaining troops, 

he would obtain a victory or periſh in 
« the attempt. The King rejected this 
advice, and anſwered, « As he had always 
gained the favour of the Engliſh by his 
perſonal conduct, ſo he would maintain 
it. The thought of withdrawing was 
inglorious; he would convince his 
people that he was not unworthy of 
the dignity to which they had raiſed 
him; and ſince the Normans were not 
more formidable than the encmies he 
had already conquered, he did not ſee 
what he had to fear.“ And mene 
malle the necellary diſpoſitions tor an at- 
tack in the morning, which was the anni 
verſary of his birthday. Each army 
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ſpent the night in its camp, Without at- 
tempting any military operation ; 
15 
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liſh in all kinds of jollity and mirth; the 
Normans in prayer and preparation for 
battle. 

On the morrow, the 14th of October, 
1066, which, lays Rapin, was memorable 


for che greateſt event that ever happened 


in England, the armies engaged. The 
Normans advanced in three lines, ſinging 
the ballad on their famous Duke Rollo ; 
the firſt line commanded by Montgomery 
and Firz-Oiburn, having the Pope's ſtan- 
dard borne at its head; the ſecond was 
led by Geoffrey Martel ; the third, being 
moſtly cavalry, made a kind of corps de 
reſerve, headed by the Duke in perſon 
armed cap-a-pee. The Engliſh advanced 
in two lines, principally compoled of in- 
fantry ; the firſt was the Kentiſh men, 
commanded by Gurth, in conſequence of 
a privilege they enjoyed ſince the Saxon 
heptarchy : in the front of the ſecond, or 
the main body, appeared Harold in perſon, 
armed with target, poll-ax, ſpear, and 
ſcymitar. 

The Normans began the battle at 9 
o'clock in the morning, with a ſhower of 
arrows, which did {ome execution, and 
occaſioned a little confuſion among the 


Evgliſh , but they gave the aſſailants ſo 


warm a reception that they were obliged 
to retire in diſorder. The Kentiſh men 
formed a complete phalanx, and aach at- 
tack the enemy made on it was unſucceſs- 
ful. This body of men was impenetrable, 
the Duke charged it in perſon with his 
choiceſt troops, but could make no im- 
preſſion. The Engliſh never exhibited 
nobler proofs of courage, nor ever main- 
tained a battle with greater obſtinacy, 
nor perhaps ever were charges more vigo- 
rouſly made, or more bravely repulſed. 
This fight was maintained five hours 
without an inch of ground being gained 
by either party. 

The Duke finding he could not break 
the Engliſh phalanx, had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem. He ordered a retreat to be 
ſounded, and began to march off the 


ground with all the appearance of con- 


fn 


routed, 


| horſes killed urder him. 
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. The Engliſh believing the enemy 
followed them in real diſorder, 
and the Duke finding his ſtratagem ſuc- 


fuſion. 


cced, (which was only to break the Eng- 


lifh lines,) by a preconcerted ſignal with 
his officers, ſoon rallied and attacked the 
enemy with an impetuoſity they were far 
from expeciing. 
his was an inconceivable mortification 
to Harold, he {aw the victory ſnatched 
out of his hands, and his army in diſorder 
flying every where. In this critical junc- 
ture, he aſſembled all the fugitives he 
could collect on an eminence near the 
field of battle; here he reſolved to make 
a ſtand, and exhorting his troops to be- 
have like heroes, and to remember: the. 
fate of the kingdom depended on the vic- 
tory, waited the attack of the enemy 
who were advancing, and gave them ſuch 
a brave reception, that they were ſoon 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Their 
Duke particulary expoſed himſelf in the 
hotteſt part of the action, and had two 
Our hiſtorians 
ſay, that if Harold had taken this opportu- 
nity of retreating, the enemy would have 
been glad of peace upon any terms, ſince 
they had ſtill the worſt of the battle; but he 
could not bear the thought of retiring ; 
and William being determined either to 
be totally conquered or to be wholly vic- 
torious, made another vigorous effort. 
In this attack Harold was ſhot dead by an 
arrow, which pierced his brain over the 
left eye. The troops ſeeing their leader 
fall, were ſeized with a panic, and in a 
conſternation and confuſion not to be de- 
{cribed, made a precipitate flight. The 
Normans purſued, and with a cruelty in- 
ſpired by their leader, made a terrible 
ſlaughter, refuſing quarter ; many were, 
however, ſaved through the favour of the 
night, and the vigilance of Morcar and 
Edwin, brothers-in-law to Harold, who 
knew the ground, which the. Normans 
did not. 
The Engliſh army amounted to near 
40,000 men; they are > fad to have loſt 
about 
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about half; but we are not inclined to 
think it quite ſo much, and probably the 
loſs was not more than 14,000 or 15,000. 
With Harold were ſlain his brothers Gurth 
and Lewin, and the flower of the Engliſh 
nobility. 

Of the Normans were killed about 
6000 men. When the battle was over, 
the Conqueror ordered the whole army 
to kneel, and give thanks to God for the 
victory. The next day was devoted to 
burying the dead; among which Harold's 
body was found; but it had been ſo hor- 
ribly mangled, that it would not have 
been known but for a lady, who had been 
his miſtreſs. William was informed that an 
officer had, in triumph, brutally run his 
ſword into it, upon which he ordered him 
to be caſhiered, and the body, with thoſe 
of his two brothers, ſent to his mother 
Githa, who gave them an honourable bu- 
rial in the abbey of Waltham, of which 
Harold had been the founder. This action 
decided the fate of England, and Duke 
William became King in conſequence of it. 

The new King ſent Harold's ſtandard, 
taken in the battle, to Pope Alexander 
as a preſent in token of his victory. In it, 
ſays Malmſbury, was the repreſentation of 
a man in a fighting poſture, enriched with 
gold and precious ſtones. He built a mag- 
nificent abbey on the ſpot where Harold's 
body was found, to commemorate his ſuc- 
ceſs, which he dedicated to St. Martin - 
but the peaſants called it Battle- Abbey, for 
a reaſon too obvious to mention. A little 
town or village was built here ſoon after, 
which is called Battel. Hiſtorians have 
called this action Haſtings, but certainly 
this is an impropriety, ſince it was fought 
almoſt ſeven miles from Haſtings, and an 
abbey was purpoſely erected to render the 
ſpot memorable by its name. 


The conſequences of this battle, prove 


it to have been one of the greateſt and 
moſt important actions ever fought in theſe 
kingdoms. With the death of Harold 
ended the Engliſh liberty; and the Conque- 


ror ſoon after had the crown tendered him. | 


| 
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If we impartially conſider the Duke's 
expedition, we muſt admire and be aſto- 
niſhed at the project. The right which 
he aſſerted was nothing, and as ſuch con- 
ſidered when he landed: all his hope was 
from arms. With 50, ooo men he nnder- 
took the conquering of a kingdom, without 
a city or a friend in his favour. Every 
nobleman was firmly attached to Harold, 
and gave daily inſtances of their fidelity. 
He left Normandy open to the incurſions 
of the French, and ventured his all in 
England, where if he had been defeated, 
his total ruin muſt have inevitably follow- 
ed. He gained a kingdom by a flaſh of 
ſucceſs, which muſt be more attributed 
to chance, and the capriciouſneſs of for- 
tune, than any conduct of his own. 

When Harold fell, it may be truly ſaid 
all fell with him: he alone was the ſpirit 
of his ſoldiers; they fought by his example, 
and they moved by his word. We find 
few princes better beloved by their ſub- 
jects, or better qualified for that emident 
{tation to which he was called; and no 
man was more courageous, humane, f- 
fable, or intelligent. We may juſtly apply 
to him what is ſaid of Queen Anne, and 
call him % good King Harold. 

HATFIELD, BATTLE AT, IN 633. Pen- 
da, King of Mercia, and Cadwallo, King 
of Wales, entercd into a league againſt 
Edwin, King of Northumberland, who 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs their endeavours 
to dethrone him, by advancing as far as 
Heathfield, now called Hatfield, in the 
Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, where the 
Confederate Kings met him with their ar- 
mies, and came to an engagement. The 
battle was fought on both ſides with deſ- 
perate fury. The Mercians under Penda, 
and the Welch under Cadwallo, confided 
in their numbers, and the Northumbrians 
under Edwin, in the valour and prudence 
of their leader, But Offrid, his eldeſt ſon, 
bravely ſeconding him, being ſlain by an 
arrow as he ſtood near him, threw him 
into ſuch a rage, that he ruſhed among 
the thickeſt of his enemies, was immedi- 

ately 
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ately run through in many places, and 


with his life loſt the victory. 
HAVANNAH, ENGAGEMENT OF FIX 1748. 
This place has a capacious and ſecure har- 
bour, of very diffieult acceſs to an enemy, 
having a narrow entrance, and well de- 
fended by forts and platforms of great 
guns. In this harbour the galleons from 
Porto-Bello and Vera Cruz rendezvous, 
on their return to Spain. It is fitnated 


on the north-weſt part of the iſland of 


Cuba, in North-America, in welt long. 
84, and lat. 23 degrees, at the entrance 


of the Gulf of Mexico, 200 miles ſouth of 


Cape Florida. The town is near two miles 
in circumference, and may contain about 
2000 inhabitants, Spaniards, Mulattocs, 
and Negroes, beſides the garrifon. 
Rear-Admiral Knowles, on the 28th of 
Auguſt, began to cruize off the Tortuga 
Banks, to intercept the Spaniſh annual 
Plate fleet from La Vera Cruz, daily ex- 
pected at the Havannah. Upon which 
Don Andre Reggio, the Spaniſh Admiral, 
ſet ſail from the Havannah to engage the 


Brit iſn ſquadron, and protect the Plate 


fleet from La Vera Cruz. Admiral Reggio, 
on the 29th of September, having diſco- 


Dragon, 


vered at a diſtance a convoy of 14 fail, eſ- 


corted by two ſhips of war, and ſteering 
towards the Bahama Channel, ordered two 
of his ſhips to chaſe them, and followed 
himſelf with the reſt of the ſquadron in 
line of battle. The convoy had left Ja- 
maica on the 25th of Auguſt, under the 
eſcort of the Lenox man of war, com- 
manded by Captain Holmes, who obſerved 
the Spaniſh ſquadron, and made a ſignal 
for his convoy to ſave themſelves as well 
as they could; while he endeavoured to 
Join Rear-Admiral Knowles, which he did 
the next morning, and informed him of 
what had happened: upon which, the 
Rear-Admiral made fail to meet the Spa- 
niards, and came up with them on the iſt 
of October, in the morning, between the 
Tortugas and the Havannah, when both 


the ſquadrons prepared for an engagement 


and conſiſted of the following ſhips. 
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The Britiſh Squadron. 

Ships. Commanders. GB: AZ; 
s R. A. Knowles, 
Cornwall, { Capt. Taylor, j 80 600 
Lenox, 70 gu.) 
but only 50 Holmes, 56 400 
aboard, | f 
Tilbury, Powlet, 60 400 
Strafford Brodie, 60 400 
Warwick, Inncs, 60 400 
Canterbury, Clarke, 60 409 
Oxford, Toll, 50 300 


Total 426 2900 
The Spaniſh Squadron. 


Ships, Commanders. tr, AM. 
Africa, Vi. Ad. Reggio, 74 710 
Invincible, R. Ad. Spinola, 74 710 
Conqueſtadore, D. de St. Juſto, 64 610 
_— 64 610 
New Spain, D. Barella, 64 610 
Royal Family, D. Forreſtal, 64 610 
Galga, D. Garrecocha, 36 300 


Total 440 4160 


The Spaniſh Admiral immediately form- 
ed his line of battle, the Invincible leading 
the van, followed by the Conqueſtadore; 
the Africa and Dragon in the center; the 
New Spain and Royal Family in the rear ; 
and the Galga frigate without the line. 
Rear-Admiral Knowles had formed his 


diſpoſition by placing the Tilbury in the 


van, followed by the Strafford; the Corn- 
wall and Lenox in the center; the War- 
wick and Canterbury in the rear; with 
the Oxford out of the line. Admiral 
Reggio waited for Admiral Knowles, who, 
notwithſtanding he had the advantage of 
the wind, did not appcar to make uſe of it 
till about two o'clock, when the Spaniards 
began to fire, though at too great a diſ- 
tance to do any execution. But ſoon af- 
terwards the Britith Admiral made the 
ſignal for the Tilbury to bear down nearer 

the 
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the Spaniards; the Strafford followed; 


the Cornwall edged down cloſe upon the 


Spaniſh Vice-Admiral ; the Lenox made 
up to the Dragon; and about half an hour 
after two the action began, with a briſk 
fire on both ſides; though the Spaniards 
had the advantage, becaute the Warwick 
and Canterbury were too far aſtern to fire 
a ſhot for upwards. of two hours. 
Adniiral Knowles having ſingled out Ad- 
miral Reggio, and being got within piſtol- 
ſhot, diſcharged all his artillery and mul 
quetry at the Africa, with eight cohorns; 
but he was ſo warmly received by the 
Spaniſh Admiral, that, after being fome- 
thing more than half an hour in action, 
he was obliged to fall aſtern of his own 
ſquadron, with the loſs of his main-top- 
maſt, and the yard ſhot in two, by which 
he was unable to come into the line again. 
So auſpicious a beginning ſeemed to pro- 
miſe the Spaniſh Admiral a complete vic- 
tory ; but the Conqueſtadore having her 
maintoplail-ties ſhot, was obliged to drop 
aſtern of the Spaniſh ſquadron, where 
Rear-Admiral Knowles, having refitted 
his ſbip, came down to attack her. The 
action between the Cornwall and the 
Conqueſtadore was long and bloody, in 
which Don de St. Juito, the Spaniſh cap- 
tain, was killed; but the ſecond captain, 
who made a gallant defence, did not ſur- 
render the ſhip till the grenade-ſhells had 
{ct her on fire three ſeveral times, when 
the Conqueſtadore ſtruck. At the time 
the Cornwall retired out of the line, the 
Lenox ſhot up into her place, abreaſt of 
the Spaniſh Admiral, where Captain Holmes 
had exceſſive hot work, having thrce of 
the Spaniſh ſhips playing upon him above 
an hour, when the Warwick and Canter- 
bury came up very ſeaſonably to his afliſt- 
ance. The action was now cloſer and 
warmer than ever, and continued ſo till 
cight ih The evening, when the Spaniards 
edged away towards the Havannah, it be- 
ing but a little diſtance from them: the 
Britiſh ſhips bore after, doing great execu- 
tion, being yard-arin aud yard-arm. But 
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| 
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the Spaniſh ſquadron, though greatly diſ- 
abled, got into port, except the Conqueſta- 
dore, which was taken, and the Africa, 
which had loſt all ker maſts but the bow- 
{prit, and even that was ſhot through in 
tive places. In this condition Vice-Admiral 
Reggio received ſeveral broadſides from 
the Lenox, which obliged him to run his 
ſhip on ſhore in the Gulf of Xixiras, where 
he immediately began to refit her in order 
to get into the Havannah; in which he 
would have ſucceeded, if the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, which had been parading with the 
Conqueſtadore in ſight of the Havannah till 
all their ſhips were new rigged, had not 
ſurpriſed him on the zd of October; 
whereupon he reſolved to ſet fire to the 
Africa, rather than ſee her in the hands of 
the Britiſh Admiral, and ſhe ſoon after 
blew up. The Spaniards had 86 men 
killed, and 197 wounded in the battle: 
among the former were Don Thomas de 
St. Juſto, captain of the Conqueſtadore, 
Don Vincent de Quintana, ſecond captain 
of the Africa, with Don Pedro Garrecocha, 
the captain of the Galga; and among the 
latter was Admiral Reggio, with 14 other 
officers. The Britiſh had 59 men killed, 
and 120 wounded, but no officer. 

HAVANNAH, sikCE OF, IN 1762. In 
order to give the reader a proper idea of 
this important undertaking, we ſhall give 
{auch accounts as were publiſhed by autho- 


rity in the London Gazette. 


0 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Geerge Pococke, to 
Mr. Cleveland, Secretary to the Admiralty, 
dated on board the Namur, off Chorera 
River, the 14th of Fuly, 1762, received 
the th: of September, 1762, at paſt 10 
Gt night. on 


cc. Fir, 

Agreeable to my intention at Martinico,, 

I bore away with the flect, having ſent 
the Bonetta {loop, Captain Holmes, with 
a Providence pilot on board him, to direct 
the veſſels to their proper ſtations on the 
Cuba ſide, and Bahama Banks, that we 
might 
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might bs guided by their ſignals in our | 


paſſage. Luckily the next day the Rich- 
mond joined us: ſhe had been down the 
Old Straits to Cayo Sal; and Captain 
Elphinſtone had been very diligent and 
careful in his remarks going through and 
returning back, having taken ſketches of 
the land and Cayos on both ſides. He kept 
ahead of the fleet, and led us through 
very well. We paſled the narroweſt part 
in the night berween Cape Lobos and 
Cayo Comfito, keeping good fire light on 
each Cayo for our directions; and found 
Lord Anſon's Spaniſh chart of the Old 
Straits a very juſt one. The Providence 
pilot, who was on board the Bonetta floop, 
placed the Trent, Captain Lindſey, at the 
firſt ſtation on the Cuba ſide, 45 leagues 
to the eaſtward of where ſhe ought to 
have been. This occaſioned ſome of the 
others never to find the Cayos, where 
they were ſent to lie on; but no ill conſe- 
quence attended it; though we find the 
pilots in general ignorant of the paflage. 
On the 2d in the morning, the Alarm and 
Echo being ordered ahead, to lie on the 
Cayo Sal Bank, the former made the ignal 
for ſeeing five fail in the north-weſt quar- 
ter: they both gave chaſe, with other 
ſhips; and about two in the afternoon, 
Captain Alms, in the Alarm, came up with 
and engaged the Thetis, a Spaniſh frigate, 
of 22 guns and 180 men; and the Phoenix 
ſtoreſhip, armed for war, of 18 guns and 
75 men ; and in three quarters of an hour 
both ſtruck to her. The Thetis had 10 
men killed and 14 wounded ; the Alarm 
had 7 men killed and 10 wounded. A 
brigantine and two ſchooners were at firſt 
in company with them; one of the latter 
eſcaped. They were bound to Sagoa, in 
the Straits, for timber for the uſe of the 
ſhips at the Havannah, from whence they 
had filed twelve days before. During all 
the paſſage through the Old Straits of Ba- 
hama, we had fine weather and little cur- 
rent ; and on the 5th in the evening, got 
clear through, and ſaw the Metances. 
On the 6th, in the morning, brought to, 
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about five leagues to the caſtward of the 
Havannah, to iſſue out directions to the 
captains of the fleet and maſters of the 
tranſports with regard to landing the ar- 
my ; and having appointed the Honourable 
Commodore Keppel to conduct that part 
of the ſervice, leaving with him {ix ſhips 

of the line, and ſome frigates, and having 
manned the flat bottomed boats from the 
fleet, I bore away at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, with 13 ſhips of the line, 2 fri- 
gates, the bomb-veſlels, and 36 fail of 
victuallers and ſtoreſhips, and run down 
off the harbour, where I ſaw 12 Spaniſh 
ſhips of the line, and ſeveral merchant 
ſhips. Next morning I embarked the ma- 
rines in the boats, and made a feint of 
landing about four miles to the weſtward 
of the Havannah. About the ſame time 
the Earl of Albemarle landed with the 
whole army, without oppoſition, between 
the rivers Boca-Nao and Coximar, about 
ſix miles to the eaſtward of the Moro ; 
but there appearing a body of men near 
the ſhore, Mr. Keppel ordered the Mercu- 
ry and Bonetta floop in ſhore to ſcower 
the beach and wouds; and a more conſi- 
derable body of men appearing afterwards, 
as if they intended to oppoſe the Earl of 
Albemarle in paſſing Coximar river, the 
Commodore ordered Captain Hervey inthe 
Dragon, to run in and batter the caſtle, 
which in a ſhort time he ſilenced ; and the 
army paſſed over unmoleſted. 

The 8th, I ſent two frigatcs in ſhore, 
to ſound from as near the Punta Fort as 
they could, down along the weſt ſhore : 
they found anchoring ground for three 
leagues down the coaſt, from twenty to 
five fathoms water, and eaſy landing for 
any number of men. This afternoon the 
enemy ſunk one of their large ſhips of war 
in the entrance of the harbour, and ano- 
ther early next morning. The Earl of 
Albemarle having acquainted me that the 
Cavanios (or hill above the Moro) would 
be ſoon attacked, and to facilitate the 
meaſure, deſired me to make a diverſion 
on this ſide, Accordingly, the 1oth in 

| | | the 
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the evening, I ordered Captain Knight in] 


the Belleiſle, to go in and batter the caſtle 
of Chorea, and ſent the Cerberus, Mercury, 
Bonctta, and Lurcher, with her, to keep 
firing in the woods in the night, and em- 
barked all the marines in the boats. The 
next forenoon the enemy quitted the fort; 
and at one o'clock, Colonel Carleton 
(quarter-maſter gencr al) attacked the 
Cavanios, and ſoon made the enemy retreat 
down the hill, with little loſs on our ſide. 
I ordered three bomb-veſlcls to anchor this 
night, to throw ſhells into the town, 
which they accordingly performed, under 
cover of the Edgar, Stirling Calle, aud 
Echo. 

On the 12th, a third ſhip being ſunk in 
the entrance 'of the harbour's mouth, 
which entirely. blocked it up, Iordered four 
ſhips of the line to continue cruizing in 
the ofting, and anchored with the reſt off 
Chorca river, about four miles from the 
Havannah, which affords us plenty of 
good water and wood. 

Having found it neceſſary to order 800 
marines to be formed into two battalions, 
commanded by the Majors Campbell and 
Collins, Lord Albemarle ſignified his re- 
queſt they might be landed, and encamped 
on this ſide. At the ſame time his Lord- 
ſhip ordered a detachment of 1200 men 
over, under the command of Colonel 
Howe ; accordingly they were landed the 
15th, and have proved very ſerviceable. 

Commodore Keppel remains on the eaſt 
ſide, at anchor off Coximar river, with 
ſuch ſhips of war and tranſports as we find 
neceſſary, where he conſtantly keeps a 
number of ſeamen on ſhore, which the 
Earl of Albemaile thinks is neceſlary to 
uſſiſt the army in landing their cannon and 
ordnance ſtores of all kinds, or manning- 
batteries, making faſcines, and ſupplying 
the army with water from this ſide, there 
being no water nor wells on the Cavanios, 
as the weather has been for the greateſt 
part very dry. We have landed. cannon 
that have been delired, of different calli- 
bres, from the ſhips of war, two mortars 
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from the Thunder bomb on the eaſt fide, 
and two from the Granado on this ſide, 
with old cables made up for erecting de- 
fences, and old canvas for making ſand- 
bags, with ammunition, and every other 
aſſiſtance in our power; and the utmoſt 
cordiality andharmony ſubſiſts between the 
two Corps. 

On the 2oth, the bomb batteries began 
to play againſt the Moro; but the want 
of earth retarded our ie of cannon 
from being ready till the iſt of this month, 
when it was thought three large ſhips 
would prove ſerviceable to be placed 
againſt the north-eaſt part of the Moro. 
I therefore ordered for that ſervice the 
Dragon, Marlborough, and Cambridge, 
Captain Hervey having readily offered to 
command the attack, and made very judi-. 
cious diſpoſitions in placing the three ſhips. 
The Stirling caſtle was ordered to lead 
until the firſt ſhip was properly placed, 
and then to have made {ail off; but Captain 
Campbell not having performed that ſervice 
agreeable to the orders he received from 
Captain Hervey, he has complained of him, 
and deſired his conduct may be inquired 
into, which ſhall be done as ſoon as the 


"preſent affairs will permit. 


As the ſhips were to move from ahead 
ward, where Mr. Keppel is ſtationed, 
(who in juſtice to him, I am glad to lay, 
executes the duty intruſted to him with 
an activity, judgment, and diligence, no 
man can ſurpaſs), I directed him to ſuper- 
intend the attack, and to give Captain 
Hervey his orders to proceed when he 
{aw it convenient. Accordingly, the ſhips 
were ordered to weigh the evening of the 
zoth of June; and next morning went 


down (Captain Hervey having the ſignal 


out for the line) the Cambridge, Dragon, 
and Marlborough, and were placed as well 
and as near as their ſtations would admit 
of, againſt a fortreſs fo high as the Moro, 
with an intention to diſmount. the guns, 
as well as beat down the wall. "They be- 
gan to cannonade about eight o'clock, and 
after keeping a conſtant ſire until two in 

X | the 


ſatisfaction in the behaviour of the ofticers 


the ſhips had done incomparably well, hav- 


_ of diſmounting ſome of the Moro's guns 


all but 20 men had left them; 
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the afternoon, the Cambridge was ſo much 
damaged in her hull, maſts, yards, fails, 

and rigging, with the loſs of many men 
killed and wounded, that it was thought 
proper to order her off; and ſoon after 
the Dragon, which had likewiſe ſuffered 
in loſs of men, and damage in her hull ; 

and it being found that the Marlborough, 
Captain Burnett, could be of no longer 
{ervice, ſhe was ordered off likewiſe. 

The Dragon on the water's falling had 
touched aground, and was forced to ſtave 
her water caſks to lighten her, but has re- 
ceived no damage as can be perceived 
from it, The captains behaved becoming 
gallant officers, as they expreſſed great 


and men under their command ; and we 
have to regret the loſs of Captain Gooſtrey, 
who though ſoon killed after the Cam- 
bridge brought up, carried her down with 
the greateſt calmneſs and ſpirit. Captain 
Lindſay of the Trent ſupplied his place 
during the remainder of the action, and 
approved himſelf a brave man. I offered 
him the command of that ſhip, or of the 
Temple or Devonſhire, the former being 
vacant by the death of Captain Legge, and 
the latter by Captain Marſhall's going into 
the Cambridge. 

The Earl of Albemarle ſignified to me 


ing drawn much fire from our batteries, 
by which means they had an opportunity 


which played againſt them. 

The Defiance and Hampton-Court being 
ordered to cruize between Port Mariel 
and the Bay of Honda, in going down ſaw 
two fail at anchor off Port Mariel harbour, 
which Captain M<Kenzie of the Defiance 
brought out after ſome firing had paſſed ; 
they were 
the Venganza frigate of 26 guns, and the 
Marte of 18 guns, which had been out on 
a cruize. I ſent the Sutherland, Cerberus, 
and Lurcher, to cruize off the Metances, 
and reconnoitre the Bay ; and the Rich- 


mond and Alarm to crnize off the — 
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St. Antonio and Coriantes. They took a 
ſchooner on the 22d of laſt month off the 


welt end of Cuba, loaded with coffee from 
Hiſpaniola, bound to New Orleans. The 
cruizers are now all returned without any 
particular intelligence. 

The Alcide, Sutherland, Cerberus, and 
Ferret ſloop, have joined the fleet ſince 
we have been here. 'The Centaur ſprung 
her main-maſt in heaving down, but Sir 
James Douglas (who arrived here on the 
12th with the Jamaica fleet) informs me 
ſhe will ſoon be here alſo. | 

The Penzance brings the next convoy 
from Jamaica, which will fail the 25th 
inſtant, and will be reinforced with a ſhip 
of the line hence, to procend with them 
to England. 

On the 13th of laſt month Captain 
Walker of the Lurcher cutter, in going 
up Chorea river, out of mere curioſity, 
was killed by the enemy. 


Fournal of the Siege of Havannah, 1762, 
Publiſhed by Authority. 


June 6. After a very fortunate paſſage 
through the Old Straits of Bahama, the fleet 
arrived within ſight of two ſmall forts to 
the eaſtward of the Havannah, ſituated 
upon two rivers about three miles diſtant 
from each other. The whole fleet brought 
to, and Sir George Pococke, with 12 fail 
of the line, ſome frigates, and all the ſtore- 
ſhips, bore away for the mouth of the 
harbour, to block up the Spaniſh men of 
war that were there, and to make a feint 
on the other fide, in order to facilitate 
our landing on this. Commodore Keppel 
with ſeveral ſail of the line, and ſeveral 
{mall frigates, was ordered to remain with 
the tranſports, to protect and conduct the 
debarkation of the troops, which was de- 
ferred till the next day. There was too 
much wind, and too great a ſurf from the 
ſhore to effect it at that time. 

June 7. By break of day this morning 
the army landed without oppoſition, be- 
tween 
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tween the two forts Bacarans and Coxi- li 


mar. The one was ſilenced and taken 
poſſeſſion of by the Mercury and another 

frigate, the other was taken by the Dra- 
gon of 74 guns. They were defended by 
a conſiderable number of peaſants and Ne- 
groes in arms, who very ſoon abandoned 
them and fled into the woods. The Earl 
of Albemarle, with the light infantry and 
grenadiers of the army, paſſed the river 
Coximar, where his Lordſhip took his 
quarters that night. The reſt of the 
army lay upon their arms along the 
ſhore, with the piquets advanced into the 
- woods, 

June 8. Lord Albemarle marched the 
main body of the army early in the morn- 
ing to a village called Guannamacoa, about 
{ix miles from the landing place, and ſent 
Colonel Carleton through the Coximar 
wood, with a ſinall corps of troops to the 
ſame village, to endeavour to cut off the 
retreat of a corps of the enemy, {aid to 
be aſſembled there, and which his Lord- 
ſhip determined to attack. "The enemy 
were drawn up to receive us, and very 
advantageouſly poſted upon a riſing ground 
between us and the village. Their cavalry 
marched down in a large body to the light 


infantry, who were upon the right of. 


Colonel Carleton's corps. They were very 
ſoon repulſed, and the whole body diſ- 
perſed before the army got up. They 
were about 6000 in number, chiefly mi- 
litia mounted, with the regiments of 
Edinburgh dragoons, two companies of 
grenadiers, and many Spaniſh officers. This 
morning Colonel Howe, with two batta- 
lions of "zrenadiers, was ſent through the 
woeds to the Moro, to reconnoitre and 
ſecure the communication to that fort 
from the Coximar. 

June 9. Lord Albemarle marched the 
army from Guannamacoa, and encamped in 
the woods between the Coximar and the 
Moro, leaving a corps at Guannamacoa, 
under the command of Lieut.-General El- 


liot, to ſecure the avenues on that ſide, 
and a large tract of country, which could 


— 
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ſupply the army with water, cattle, and 
vegetables. 

We now diſcovered the enemy diſmant- 
ling their ſhips in the harbour, at the en- 
trance of which they laid a boom. 

June 10. The Moro hill, called the 
Cavanios, where the enemy were ſaid to 
have a poſt well fortified, was reconnoiter- 
ed; and in the evening Colonel Carleton, 
with the light infantry and grenadiers 
from Coximar, went and inveſted that hill 
and the Moro fort. 

June 11. Colonel Carleton attacked the 
redoubt about one o'clock in the after- 
noon, and carried it with very little loſs, 
and little reſiſtance on the ſide of the ene- 
my. Here was a poſt eſtabliſhed, and the 
work called by the name of the Spaniſh 
redoubt. 

June 12. T he Moro fort was farther 
reconnoitered by his Lordſhip's order. It 
was difficult to reconnoitre it with much 
accuracy, it being ſurrounded with thick 
bruſhy woods, which could not be ſcen 
through, and were moſtly impaſſable. It 


was öbſerved the parapet was thin, and 


all of maſonry, and it was therefore judged 
adviſable to erect a battery againſt it, as 
ucar as the cover of the woods would ad- 
mit of; there was accordingly a plan fixed 
upon, at about 250 yards diſtance, and 
preparations were accordingly made, and 
parties ordered out for faſcines, and col- 
lecting earth, which was a work of great 
labour, the ſoil being exceedingly thin 
and ſcarce, The landing of the ſtores 


was at the ſame time carried on with great 


diligence by the fleet. 

June 13. The battery mentioned yeſ- 
terday was begun, as alſo a howitzer 
battery beyond the Spaniſh redoubt, to re- 
move the ſhipping farther off up the river. 
They threw a great deal of random fire 
into the woods, and annoyed us very 
much. 

Colonel Howe with 3dd light infantry 
and two battalions of grenadiers, was de- 
tached to land at Chorea, about 7 miles 
to the weſtward of the town, to ſecure a 
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footing, and engage ſome part of the ene- 
my's attention upon that ſide. 

June 19. There was a mortar battery 
begun upon the right near the ſca, for 
one 13 inch, two 10 inch, and 14 royal 
mortars. | 

June 20. Parallels cut in the woods to 
the right and the left of the battery, and 
a faſcine line begun to ſecure the guards 
from the enemy's fire. | 

June 23. Another battery made upon 
the beach, to advance the royals in the 
battery on the 19th nearer the fort. 

June 24. A battery for two howitzers 
begun near to the lime kiln; likewiſe 
againſt the ſhipping to remove them fur- 
ther up the harbour, which had its effect. 

June 25. A battery for a 13 inch mor- 
tar begun near the hme-kiln againſt the 
ſhipping. | 

June 26. A battery begun againſt the 
Fort for four guns aud two mortars, upon 
the left of the firſt battery. 

June 29. The enemy at day-break 
landed two detachments of 50 men each, 
of grenadiers and choſen men, with a de- 
tachment of armed Negroes and Mulattoes 
with each corps, one upon the right un- 
der the Moro, the other upon the left of 
the lime-kiln. The piquets and advanced 
poſts prevented the ſucceſs of theſe de- 
tachments, by repulſing them, killing, and 
taking near 200, beſides wounding a great 
number, who moſtly got off by the favour 
of the woods. Our loſs was only 10 men 
killed and wounded. 

June 30. This day was chicfly taken 
up in carrying ammunition and carriages 
to the ſeveral batteries to provide for 
their opening next morning, which was 
done by the ſoldiers and 500 Blacks pur- 
chaſed by Lord Albemarle at Martinico 
and Antigua for that purpoſe. 

July 1. This morning we opened two 
batteries of cannon, which with our mor- 
tars, made up a fire as follows, Viz. 


| 
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Guns. Mortars. 
2416. 1311. 10 inc. Roy. 


Battery on the left, 1 
called Williams' 4 2 © 0 
Battery. l | | 
Grand battery 8 2 0 of 
Left parallel 0 0. © $$ 
Battery on the beach o 2 1 
Total 12 6 3 26 


— — 2 


The enemy's fire exceeded ours upon 
the front attacked in the number of guns, 
which amounted to 16 or 17, from 6 to 
12 pounders. They played one mortar of 
8 inches, and that very ſeldom. Upon 
the whole, we reckoned our fire ſuperior 
to thcirs conſiderably, beſides the difference 
of the ſecurity of our works, theirs being 
only a parapet of thin maſonry. 

About 10 o'clock, the Cambridge of 80 


guns, the Dragon of 74 guns, and the 


Marlborough of 66, went in and lay 
againſt the fort; the Cambridge lay within 
grape ſhot. They continued firing for 
above three hours, which the fort re— 
ceived and returned with great ſteadineſs; 
at length the ſhips were ordered off. The 
Cambridge and Dragon ſuffered much, 
particularly the former. The attacked 
front of the fort did not ſeem to ſuffer 
much from their fire, it was fo much 
above them; but they ſtil did us a con- 
liderable ſervice in taking up the enemy's 
attention for that time, which gained us 
a ſuperiority in the number of guns. 

July 2. Our batteries continued their 
fire with great ſuceeſs, and beat down the 
front, attacked as faſt as could be wiſhed 
or expected, particularly the eight gun 


battery; but unhappily about noon we 


were obliged to ſlacken, that battery be- 
ing in danger of catching fire, from the 
conſtant fire kept up, and the dryneſs of 
the ſafcines, having had no rain for 14 
avs; however, before the evening the 
enemy's fire was reduced to two guns 
which fired but ſeldom. 


July 3. 


HAV 
July 3. We flattered ourſelves the fire 
was quite out, but about two in the morn- 
ing it broke out again with great violence. 
Both water aud people were ſent as faſt 
as poſſible, but untapply too late; the 
fire had inſinuated itſelf where water 
could not reach it, nor earth ſtifle it. 
Thus 17 days labour of 500 or 600 men, 
and which muſt have let us into the fort 
in a few days, was now bafiled and to do 
over again. There was another embrazure 
added this __ to Williams's battery. 
July 4, and 5. Theſe two nights our 
endeavours itill continued to extinguiſh, 
and with much difficulty there were two 
embrazures {aved upon the right, and the 
epaulment for mortars upon the left. Ihe 
fire of theſe two embrazures was conti- 
nued until the guns wire diſabled, and 
two more ſerved en bafoctte, until the 
enemy's fire 0b}, ged the mien to give it up. 
It was now determined to convert the 
mortar battery in the left parallel, into a 
battery for cannon, which was accordingly 
begun with ſome improvements to the 
other works, Which the enemy's fire from 
the town, Fort ia Punta, ſhips of war, and 


the floating batteries, had rendered ne- 


ceſſary. 

July 6. Two more embrazures were 
added this night to Williams's battery, 
and a place fixed upon near the ſtone re- 
doubt for another battery of four guns. 

July 9. "Fhis morning we had 12 guns 
in battery, viz. Williams's battery of 
ſeven guns, and the left parallel of five 
guns, beſides our mortars. 

The enemy fired with about 8 or 9. 

July 10. At night a battery of four 
guns begun in the right Par zallel. 

July 11. This morning the four gun 
battery near the ſtone redoubt, and two 
guns upon the ſaved part of the grand bat- 
rery newly repaired, opened, and played 
with ſrcceſs, We now had 18 guns in 


play to 8'or 9, which the enemy ſtill. kept | 


up; for by their uninterrupted commu— 
nication with the town, and the great 
a{liſtance of their ſailors who ſerved their 


| 
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guns, they always made the loſſes of the 


day good at night. 


This forenoon two guns in the left parallel 


battery failed, one by runging, the other 
by cracking, the carriage of a third was 
diſabled upon Williams's battery. 

In the afternoon the merlons of tlie 
grand battery again caught fire, and ex- 
tended from right to left, and the whole 
was irreparably conſumed. 

July 12. The diſabled guns in the left 
parallel, and in Williams's battery were 
replaced laſt night, ſo that we had ſtill 16 
guns in play ; towards noon the carriages 


of the three guns in the ſtone redoubt bat- 


tery were diſabled. 
July 13. This morning there was a 


battery of four 32 pounders opened on the 


right parallel againſt the left baftion, and 
made conſiderable havock. 
There was another battery of four guns 


ordered to be made upon the right of it as: 


foon as materials can be collected, 

The ruins of the burnt battery was or- 
dered to be converted into a line for muſ- 
quetry at the ſame time. 

'Fhere were two guns remounted in the 
night upon the battery near the ſtone re- 


doubt, 
mounted immediately afterwards. 


July 14. 


againſt five or {ix, which the enemy began 
with in the morning; they were reduced 
to two before dark. 


The whole front attacked appeared in 


a moſt ruinous condition, yet the enemy 


though kept in a conſtant hurry. and con-- 


fuſion behaved” with ſpirit. 
Preparations for carrying on approaches 
had now been in hand ſome days. 


but there were two more diſ- 


The four guns in the ſtone 
redoubt battery were laſt night: mounted 
on ſea carriages: we now had 20 gung. 


The 
goth regiment was employed in making 
gabions, and ſeveral men of war in making 
junk, blinds, or mantelets, and ſome bales 
of cotton purchaſed to ferve as woolpacks. 
As our approaches mult be entirely raiſed 
above ground on account of the rocks, 
theſe precautions were neceſſary. 


July 158. 
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July 15. We played with the ſame 
number of guns as yeſterday. The enc- 
my fired in the morning with ſix or ſeven 
guns, but were totally ſilenced before 
night. 1 

July 16. Our fire as yeiterday. The 
enemy fired in the morning with two guns, 
and only twice with each. They fired the 
reſt of the day with muſquetry and wall- 
pieces, but not much with either. 

'This evening the materials for the ap- 
proaches began to be advanced. 

The guns and ammunition are carrying 
up for the new battery, which is to open 


to-morrow morning. The enemy ſ{cemed 


to be employed in making up freſh merlons 
upon the face of the right baſtion. 

July 17. The Valiant's battery opened 
this morning between 1o and 11; the 
enemy had no fire on the front attacked, 


but fired two guns from the left baſtion. 


upon Williams's battery, and up along the 


Cavanios. This afterneon we began to. 


ſtuff gabions with faſcines for advancing 
our ſap. In the evening our ſap was be- 
gun, but there bcing a thick thorny wood 
to cut through, was advanced but a little 
Way. 

July 18. The enemy's fire this morn- 
ing was the ſame as yeſterday. We had 
two howitzers put in Dixon's battery to 
fire into the breaches ; the {ap was carried 
on this night about two thirds of the way 
to the ſmall battery at the foot of the 
ſorties before the right baſtion. There 
was likewiſe a {mall lodgement made at 
the edge of the wood, before the pore of 
the welt baſtion. 

July 19. The enemy fred this morn- 
ing with three guns from the front attack- 
ed, but they were ſoon ſilenced. About 


noon we took Poſſeſden of the covered 


Way before the point of the right baſtion, 
and the former {ap carried on at night, and 
another began along the covered way be- 
fore the right face, where we made a 
lodgement. 

July 20. This morning the miners were 
entered under the right or ſca face of the 


HA 


right baſtion, the ouly place where there 
was a practicabllity of doing it at the foot 


of the wall; for the ditch of the front 


attacked is 70 feet deep from the edge of 
the counterſcarp, and upwards of 4o fect 
of that depth ſunk in the rock, but fortu-- 
nately there was a thin ridge of the rock 
left at the point of the baſtion, to cover 
the extremity of the ditch from being 
open to the ſea, and to prevent ſurpriſes; 
and by means of this ridge the miner 
paſſed with ſome difficulty to the foot of 
the wall, which he could do no where 
elſe without the help of ſcaling ladders, 
an operation which would be both tedious 
and dangerous. This ridge was ſo nar- 
row that there was no poſlibility of cover- 
ing a paſſage upon it from the fire of the 
oppolite flank ; but we took our chance, 
and were glad to find it, even with that 
diſadvantage ; it coſt us only three or four 
men during the whole time. We began 
the fame afternoon to ſink a ſhaft without 
the covered way, for mines to throw the 
counterſcarp into the ditch to fill it up in 
caſe of occaſion. We continued our ſap 
along the glacis, and got a gun into the 
ſalient angle of the covered way againſt 
the oppolite flank. In the day time we 
hal parties for making faſcines, and other 
preparations againſt the town, after the 
Moro ſhould be taken. 

July 21. Our ſappers and miners con- 
tinued to carry on their work; in this 
they were much retarded by meeting often 
with very large ſtones, which coſt them 
much labour to remove. In the night 
there being a ſuſpicion that there were 
very few men in the fort, there was a 
ſerjeant and 12 men that Cole the ſea- 
line a little to the right of the mine, and 
found only about 9 cr 10 men aflcep in 
that part of the work; they wakened be- 
fore our men got to them, and ran off im- 
mediately to alarm the reſt ; the ſerjeant 
and his party then came down, and being 
ordered up a ſecond time, found they had 
taken the alarm, and a conſiderable num- 
ber aſſembled aud ready to make an oppo- 

ſit ion; 
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ſition; had it been practicable to ſuccour 
them briſkly, the fort might have been 
carried at that time, but the attempt was 
not to be repeated. 

July 22. About four this morning there 
was a ſally made from the town, which 
by the information of priſoners, amounted 
to 1500 men, divided into three different 
parties; one puſhed up the bank behind 
the ſhepherds battery, they were ſtopped 
for near an honr by the guard poſted 
there, conſiſting on! of about 30 men, 
commanded by Licutenant-Colonel Stuart 
of the goth regiment, until he was joined 
by about 100 lapper s, and the third bat ta- 
lion of Royal Americans; the fire conti- 
nued hot all that time; the enemy were 
then driven down the bank with great 
ſlaughter ; as many as could get into their 
boats, and many leapt into the water, 
where there were 150 drowned. Another 
party endeavoured to puſh up by the ſa— 
lient angle of the Moro, to attack our 
ſappers upon the glacis and their covering 
party, but they were beat off in a very 
ſhort time, the third party went up the 
bank of the Spaniſh redoubt, but finding 
our people ready to receive them, they 
returned very peaceably from whence they 
came. The alarm was entirely over, and 
our people returned to their work by 
eight o'clock. The enemy's loſs was ſaid 
to be near 400 men, killed, drowned, 
and taken; beſides the wounded that got 
off, We had about 50 men killed and 
wounded. The enemy cannonaded us moſt 
violently when their troops were beat 
down the bank from the Punta weſt baf- 
tion, and from the lines and flanks of the 
entrance, and from their ſhipping ; they 
even killed ſome of their own men, ſo 
cager they were to kill us. At the ſame 
time their troops were attacking, we ſaw 
they had great numbers parading in the 
town, and ſome of them going into boats 
to ſuſtain the attack, but when they per- 
ccived the rough treatment their comrades 
had met with, they pradently dropt the 
attempt. 


= 

July 23. The former works continue 
in hand, viz. ſapping, mining, and making 
faſcines. This day a ſketch of the batteries 
againſt the town, and defence of the har- 
bour, to be erected along the Cavanios 
after the Moro ſhould be taken, were laid 
before the Earl of Albemarle, and approv- 


ed of by his Lordſhip. 
July 24. The former works in hand, 


and the materials collecting for a four 


gun battery, to the left of the Spaniſh 
redoubt. | 

'This battery to be opened againſt La 
Fuerza, and to enfilade the two next 
flanks, facing the entrance of the harbour, 
There was a party of 600 Negroes order- 
ed this day, for faſcine making, and to be 
continued upon that ſervice, but they 
ſeldom amounted to above a half, or even 
a third of that number, occaſioned by 
ſickneſs, and other preſſing dutics. 

July 25. The ſame work in hand as 
yelterday. There was a road made from 
the rear of Williams's battery up to the 
Spaniſh redoubt, covered from the town, 
to ſerve as a communication to the new 
deſigned batteries upon the Cavanios. 
This afternoon there was a battery for 
five guns begun to the right of the rear 
of Dixon's battery, to open againſt the 
Punta. 

July 26. The former works in hand, 
and the battery begun to the left of the 
Spaniſh redoubt. This morning a two 
decked merchant's frigate, acroſs the en- 
trance before the weſt baſtion, within the 
boom, and near the ſunk ſhips, was ſunk 
by a howitzer near Dixon's battery ; this 
ſhip had annoyed us very much. 

July 27. The former works in hand, 
and a mortar battery begun at the Spaniſh 
redoubt ; there was likewiſe a battery be- 
gun for three guns to fire upon boats 
landing at the Moro, which would have 
been of conſiderable uſe all along, if it 
could have been ſerved without erecting 
other batteries to check the fire of the 

Moro ĩtſelf upon that fide; but that could not 
be undertaken, as our tr oops were already 


ſufficiently 
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the tirſt of the troops from North Ame- 


the enemy's caught fire by lightning with- 


killed and wounded. 
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ſufficiently employed in the works of the 
real attack. Brigadier Burton arrived with 


rica, and was ordered to the weſt ſide. 
July 28. The former works in hand. 
This afternoon a large merchant ſhip of 


in the harbour, and blew up in 10 mi- 
nutes. At night there was a battery for 
two mortars begun to the right of the 
Spaniſh redoubt ; and one for five guns 
againſt Fort la punta upon the left of our 
Jap, near the point of the Moro. | 

July 29. The former works in hand. 
The mines were this day preparing for be- 
ing ſprung to-morrow morning. 

July 30. About two this morning the 
enemy {ent two boats and a floating bat- 
tery out of the harbour, to fire into the 
ditch where our miners were at work; 
they fired grape and {mall arms, but with- 
out any other effect, than a ſhort inter- 
ruption of the work. ; the covering party 
fired ſo ſmartly upon them that they were 
Joon obliged to retire. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon the mines were ſprung ; 
that in the counterſcarp had not a very 
conſiderable effect, but that in the baſtion 
having thrown down a part of both faces, 
made a breach, which the general and 
chief engineer thought practicable, upon 
which the troops under orders for the 
aſſault, were ordered to mount, which 
they did witk the greateſt reſolution ; 
and forming very expeditionily upon the 
top of the breach, ſoon drove the enemy 
from every part of the ramparts; the Spa- 
niards had about 130 men with ſeveral 
officers killed; about 400 threw down 
their arms and were made priſoners; the 
reſt were either killed in boats, or drowned 
in attempting to eſcape to the Havannah. 
Our loſs in this glorious affair, amounted 
to two officers killed, and about 30 men 
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July 31. Our preparations were carried 
on with all poſſible diligence, for erecting 
the intended batteries upon the Cavanios. 


| 
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the Moro; they pointed chiefly at that 
part of the work where the ciſtern was, 


in hopes no doubt of letting out the water, 
Lord Albemarle went this evening to the 
welt fide of the town to reconnoitre the 
ground there, and {ee in what manner 
attacks might be carried on with moſt ad- 
vantage on that fide, in caſe of occaſion. 
Augult 1. The enemy's fire ſtill con- 
tinned againſt the Moro. This evening 
General Keppel determined to erect the 
remainder of the batteries to be erected 
upon the Cavanios ; ſome by the iſt and 
3d brigades, and {ome by the ſailors, and 
to begin to them to-morrow night. 
Auguſt 2. This morning before day, 
the enemy ſent down a 74 gun ſhip into 
the entrance, and moored her oppolite to 
the Fuerza ; ſhe directed her fire likewiſe 
againſt the Moro; there were two how- 
itzers run into the battery to fire at her, 
which incommoded her a good deal. The 
batteries mentioned yeſterday were begun 
this night by the two brigades, and ſailors, 
they conſiſted of 35 pieces of cannon. 
Auguſt 3. The fermer works in hand, 
and carried on with diligence. This 
morning the chief engineer was ordered 
to the weſtward of the town to recon- 
noitre the ground, for attacking that fide 
in caſe of occaſion. 'This evening the ene- 
my's ſhip oppoſite to the Fuerza, mention- 
ed yeſterday, was removed by our howit- 
zers, with a good deal of confuſion. 
Auguſt 4. The chief engineer reported 
to Lord Albemarle, that as the Moro was 
in our poſſeſſion, there was to the welt- 
ward of the town, a very advantagcous 


attack to be formed againſt the piligons 


next the Punta, by the cover of a bank 
running along ſhore from the Lazaro to 
Fort la Punta, {ſuppoſing that fort ſilenced, 
that there was a road upon the bank, 
which was for a conſiderable way covercd 
both from Fort la Punta, and every part 
of the town, that the road was at preſent 
ſtopped up by trees felled on each fide, but 
might be eaſily cleared 3 but as attacks 
upon that ground would in ſome degree 


The cnemy's fire continued very hot againſt | 


{tand 
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ſtand in the line of fire of our batteries 
upon the oppoſite ſide, it would be moſt 
adviſable to delay them until theſe bat- 
teries had in ſome meaſure effected their 
deſign; and eſpecially as they might of 
themſelves, perhaps, anſwer the end with- 
out farther trouble. | 
_ Auguſt 5. The works and batteries on 
the Moro lide in hand as before, and ſome 
of the platforms begun to be laid ; it was 
nov difficult to get materials for this pur- 
poſe, thoſe from England and Martinico 
being expended, but by the Admiral's 
aſſiſtance the materials were got. Lord 
Albemarle took up his head quarters this 
evening on the welt ſide. | 

Auguſt 6. The works in hand as yeſ- 
terday, and being conſiderably advanced, 
and the men much fatigued, there was 
none allowed for this night. There were 
30 carpenters from the Provincial troops 
lately arrived, now employed to aſſiſt in 
making platforms, There was a command 
of engineers, and a proportion of intrench- 
ing tools ordered to the weſt road, the 


Former to go as ſoon as the batteries and 


works on the eaſt fide ſhould be ready, 
and the tools to be ſhipped immediately. 
'The chief engineer was ordered to repair 
to that ſide and there remain. 

Auguſt 7. The former works upon the 
eaſt ſide were going on, and faſcine parties 
ordered to work on the weſt ſide. 

Auguſt 8. The former works in hand 
on the eaſt ſide, but faſcine making was 
retarded conſiderably on the weſt ſide for 
want of tools. This afternoon the ſhip 
arrived on the welt {ide with the intrench- 
ing tools, but the ſhip being ſickly, there 
was none landed. In the evening Lord 
Albemarle went himſelf to reconnoitre the 
road and ground between the Lazaro and 
the Punta, and ordered ſome poſts to be 
taken up farther advanced. . 

Auguſt 9. The intrenching tools were 

landed this day, by the aſſiſtance of the 
men of war, in the afternoon. The enemy 
having diſcovered our reconnoitring to- 


wards the Punta for ſcme days paſt, ſet | 


* 
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ſome houſes near the road on fire to pre- 
vent their being a ſhelter for us. In the 
evening there was a party of 200 men or- 


dered to make a redoubt upon the road 


to Punta, with a covering party of the 
ſame number; the place intended for the 
redoubt, which was partly upon the road, 
being much encumbered, as mentioned be- 
fore, all they could do was to clear off 
the trees, and form an abbatis in the front 
and flanks for preſent defence. 

Auguſt 10. At day-break this morning 
the enemy having diſcovered the covering 
party, and ſuſpecting our having been at 
work, began to cannonade along the road 
pretty warmly, but with little execution. 
About 10 in the morning our batteries be- 
ing ready to open on the eaſt, and we to 
open ground on the weſt ſide, Lord Albe- 
marle ſent a flag of truce by an aid-de- 
camp to acquaint the Governor with the 
ruin that threatened the place, aud ſum- 
moned him to capitulate ; the Governor 
after keeping the flag from that time till 
between three and four in the afterncon, 
in the open fields, at ſome hundred yards 
diſtance from the works, ſent him back, 
and before he had got two thirds of the 
way began to fire; we at the ſame time 
ſaw many people leaving the town with 
loads of ditferent ſorts; in the evening 
there was a party ſent to carry on the 
works as before. 

Augult 11. At day-break this morning 
all our batteries opened, conſiſting of 45 
pieces of cannon and eight mortars. "The 
advantage of polition, as well as ſuperior 
fire, became viſible very ſoon. Fort Pun- 
ta was filenced between 9 and 10. The 
north baſtion almoſt in about an hour after- 
wards, but now and then fired a ſhot. 
Between one and two we diſcovered a 
great number of the enemy running off 
from the Punta, as if they had abandoned 
it, About two o'clock there were flags of 


truce hung out all round the garriſon, 
and on board the Adiniral's ſhip; ſoon after 
there arrived a flag of truce at our head- 
quarters by Don 
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„ fort-major, his 
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took poſſeſſion of the Land Gate with two | 


: dity, and want of military knowledge ap- 


poſed to make new ones; perhaps all 
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ton, and interpreter, which -proved'to be | 
with propoſals for a capitulation. 

Sir George Pococke was then ſent for, 
and the buſineſs entered upon as ſoon as 


night, and the flag returned about duſk. 
Auguſt 12. The truce continued. This 

day the flag was ſent in, and returned; 

and ſent in again in the evening. The 


Works were ordered to be carried on as 
before, which gave room to expect the 


hoſtilities were to be renewed in the 


morning, but the capitulation was ſettled 


before that time. 

Auguſt 13. This day the capitulation | 
was figned and {ſealed ; the long time it 
took to be ſettled, is ſaid to be owing to 
an unreaſonable earneſtneſs in the enemy 


to fave their ſhipping, which they at length 
gave up. 

Auguſt 14. About 10 this morning, 
General Keppel took poſſeſſion of Fort la 
Punta, and about noon of the Punta Gate 
and baſtion, at both which places there 
were Britiſh colours hoiſted, having been 
evacuated by the enemy. Brigadier Howe 


battalions of grenadiers, much about the 
ſame time. 

To the former journal, we ſhall add an 
extract from the journal of an officer, of 
a ſhort but very intereſting ſpace of time, 
in which the enemy propoſed to them- 
ſelves nothing leſs than raiſing the ſiege 
by one blow; their ſcheme was bold, 
manly, and judicious ; an effeminate timi- 


peared in the execution; good fortune 
favoured us, and we were ſaved; for had 
they but effected their deſign to have 
burned the faſcine batteries, the Ianguid 
labours of many ſultry days, in the then 
ſickly, and ſtill fickening ſtate of our 
troops, few in the army would have pro- 


had not kept up their hopes even to that 
hour. 


July 22. Two o'clock in the morning, 
the mivers were advanced about 18 feet | 
6 
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under tlie face of the baſtion oppoſite our 
right. The -ſap in ſome degree formed 
before its face, and a {mall portion of the 
curtain near the palliſades; where the en- 
gineers fearing it ſhould be taken in flank 
of the town, had directed it ſhould turn 
off from the glacis, and run along the 
height, from whence the ground, or ra- 
ther the bare rock, ſlopes on either ſide to 
the ſea ani harbour. The brigadier of 
the day diſapproving this turning off from 
the glacis, where only there was earth to 
carry on a work difficult and tedious, in 
open view of the batteries from the town 
and harbour, and which would draw their 


| fire on that flimſy line we called a ſap, 


which, towards the ſea, advanced from 
our batteries to the glacis, the only com- 
munication we had; he therefore ſent for 
Captain Dixon, engineer of the night, took 
him cloſe along the palliſades to the left, 


ſhewed him that there and there only, our 


ſap could be eaſy and fafe to carry on, 
and when made, would command the en- 
trance of the ditch and front attacked ; 
the engineer approving of this alteration, 
directed the workmen accordingly. 

The appearauce of the atmoſphere fore- 
telling the approach of day, a ſei jeant and 
twelve men were ordered to look into the 
ſpur, which advanced from the Moro a 


a little towards the ſea; but ſomething 


lower than the level of the rampart, from 
whence it run out. They had orders to make 
no noiſe, to obſerve that work, the nature 
of its communication with the body of the 
fort, and, if poſſible, the ſtate of the gar- 
riſon. They got over the narrow lip of 
rock, which led to the entrance of the 
mine, then deſcending a ladder, in a con- 
fined notch in the rock to the edge and level 
of the ſea, from thence mounted a taller 
ladder, and got up to the top of the para- 
pet (theſe ladders had been placed the 
night before by two engineers, who re- 
ported they had been diſcovercd, and large 


| ſtones thrown down upon them) but the 


third man was ſcarcely now on the top 


of this ladder, when about 12 Spaniards, 
who. 
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who were lying cloſe on their faces, 
bounced up, ran into the rampart and 


gave the alarm. "The ſerjeant immediate- 


ly returning was fent back to obey his 
orders more perfectly; he was ſoon fired 
on in his return, but received no harm; 
this fire ran quite along the front attacked, 
and even beyond towards the Sarbour; 
its violence plainly ſhewing the numbers 
in the fort to be much more conſiderable 
than many would believe. The alarm 
bell rung in the Moro. The reveille was 
beat by all the drummers in the town ; 
the day was then faintly broke upon the 


horizon and no more. Our poſts at a dit- |} 
tance fortunately took the alarm. Theſe || 


at the glacis ſaw no cauſe, though ſome- 
thing very ſerious was on the point of 
cxecution ; in a little time two or three 
dropping ſhots were ſeen and heard towards 
our left, and quickly after a cloſe and 
heavy fire from muſquetry, which appear- 
ed dangerous from the firſt inſtant. Our 
workmen throwing down their tools ran 
to their arms. Dixon's battery, and an- 
other about 200 yards behind it, called 
Williams's, were the firit expoſed, being 
neareſt the harbour; a party of about 30 
men covered each, advanced {till nearer 


the-harbour in the coppice, which almoſt || 


covered all the ground, leaving clear only 
about 200 yards cloſe to the glacis and 
harbour fide. Lieutenant Henry of the 
34th commanded that party near Dixons, 
theſe were placed in a ſtone quarry as in 
a kind of covert-way ; Lientenant- Colo- 
nel Stuart of the goth, commanded the 
other, his men were placed behind ſome 
faſeines, which had been thrown there 
for other purpoles, beſides an abbatis of 
a prickly ſort of Weſt-Indian ſhrub ran 
before, a little without the coppice: the 
guards on theſe batteries, near at hand, 
were alſo ſmall, but 150 men under the 
command of Major Farmer of the 34th, 
were poſted in the burnt battery about 
100 yards from Dixon's ; he had his men 
under arms before the alarm, and had 
marched off 100 without delay, to ſup- 
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{ port thoſe poſts, conformable to the orders 


he had received a few hours before ; the 
brigadier of the day paſling there ſoen 
after, took the remaining 50, but in a 
little was joined by the Royal, who to op- 
poſe ſuch attempts, had been encamped 


cloſe by under the ſhelter of the rock, and 


thele being alſo under arms, on receiving 
an order came up full ſpecd ; the 50 men 
were then ſent back, for the fire had 
{pread towards the ſap, which the burnt 
battery in ſome fort protected. The 


Royal were led directly to Stuart's poſt, and 


found Major Farmer marching out to the 
left; they paſſed cloſe upon his right hand 
till clear of the coppice, when turning 
full to the right, to gain the enemy's 
flanks, the y marched in file ſtraight to that 
rock, which ſloping gently to the land, 
covered our men from the floating bat- 
teries, and from thoſe of the town; but 
to the harbour it falls at once a ſteep pre- 
cipice : ſuch is the ground back to the 
Spaniſh redoubt, but advancing to the 
Moro, flopes down to the harbour ſo as to 
afford an eaſy aſcent, and is expoſed to the 
fire of all thoſe batteries; there they 
landed 1500 men, and up theſe heights 


they marched to attack our poſts, expect- 


ing to be ſoon joined by their remaining 
force from the town; they had forced 
neither, and we had ſuffered little; 
Stuart's, two or three wounded ; Henry's 
ſuffered more, being taken in front and 


flank, and thus ſeven fell by the firſt fire. 


They alſo attempted our ſap; Lieutenant 
Forbes of the Royal, an experienced offi- 
cer for that rank, and the fame who 
without heſitation led the firſt 50 men 
that aſſaulted the Moro, and when poſ- 
ſeſſed of the rampart, diſpoſed of them 
judiciouſly till further ſupported ; this 


Lieutenant had the charge of the ſap the 


moment of the attack. All our troops 
remained firm; the enemy, ignorant and 
timid, immediately ſhrunk aſide from be- 
fore their fire; it had laſted about 10 or 
15 minutes, if in ſuch circumſtances one 
may gueſs at time ; but not having know- 
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ledge to make uſe of their numbers in 


the firſt moments, and being taken in 
flank by the Royal and Major Farmer's 
party, no wonder they ſoon were driven 
down the hill in confuſion. Lieutenant 
Aſhe, a valiant young officer, not wanting 
prudence, who brought up the Royal with 
Jo much ſpeed, was mortally wounded on 
this attack. 'The foremoſt of the flying 
enemy, ſeizing what boats remained, put 
off ; the reſt ſhifting from place to place, 
and calling on their friends acroſs the har- 


bour as people in deſpair. Our affairs re- 


quired that they ſhould ſmart for ſuch at- 
tempts, which hazarded our all ; the faint- 
neſs of the light was no ſmall advantage to 
thoſe troops, whoſe ſtrength was not in 
numbers. The whole was therefore or- 
dered to advance; the Royal, Major Far- 
mer's corps, and parties that had been 
ſent from each of theſe into the coppice 
between Stuart and Henry, when firſt 
they marched up; theſe, in all about 230 
men, puſhing forward formed a curved 
line of a ſingle rank on the top of heights, 
from whence their ſhot centering on theſe 
trembling herds, ſtung them ſeverely ; 
while they, confuſed from their bad ſitua- 


tion, returned a faint and unequal fire; 


thus having continued for ſome time, it 
was judged prudent to order the troops 
to return, for inſenſibly they had deſcended 
half way the hill, and the light becoming 
ſtronger would have expoſed them clear 
marks to the cannon of their floating bat- 
teries, to thoſe of their frigate, to thoſe 
of Punta fort, to their north baſtion, and 
to thoſe of their lines; all which were the 
more formidable, as we were within grape 
ſhot, and as yet we had not one cannon 
to oppoſe them. The troops for theſe 
reaſons being ordered back, the brigadier 
of the day went to inquire how matters 
had paſſed near Dixon's battery; paſſing 
by Stuart's poſt, he ſent that officer to 


repeat his orders and quicken the execu- 


tion. Having gone far enough to ſee all 
was well and quiet at Dixon's, and hear- 
ing the fire ſtill continue on the ſide of 
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the hill, and growing more uneaſy as the 
day advanced, he returned to thoſe troops, 
repeating order upon order, and urging 
them to be expeditious, got them fortu- 
nately back to the heights before one 


cannon was fired. Our troops no ſooner 


regained the top of the hill but they per- 


ceived a party of the enemy, nearly with- 
in muſquet- not; they had been permitted 


to paſs by the Spaniſh redoubt, and came 
to relieve their diſtreſſed friends below, 
but too late. The brigadier of the day 
being wounded, Major Farmer then took 


the command, attacked, and ſoon drove 


them from whence they came; then pla- 

cing his men near the edge of the preci- 

pice, they with ſafety fired down into 

the boats; there they were ſoon joined by 

ſome regiments who began to arrive from 

camp. Shortly after began a violent can- 
nonading; General Keppel was arrived at 

Dixon's battery, and the Royal Americans, 

theſe he ordered down the hill. 

Thus ended their ſally, about ſun-ri- 
ling, with little lofs to us, if we compare 
the number of our killed with thoſe of 
the enemy, or if we conſider that our alt 
was then contended for ; but when we 
reflect on the then feeble ſtate of our troops, 
and the worth of thoſe who fell, we mult 
confeſs every man we loſt was much to 
be regretted.” | 


Explanation of the References to the Plan of 
the Siege of the Hlavannali, inſerted here 
for the Illuſtration of the Engineer's Jour- 
aal of that Siege. 


1 Place where the troops landed June 7. 
2 March of the army after landing. 

3 The Dragon againit Coximar. 

4 Where the army firſt encamped. 

5 Where the cannon, &c. were landed. 
6 Batteries againſt the Moro. 

7 The Dragon, Cambridge, and Mart- 

borough, againſt the Moro, 

8 The bombs againſt the Punta. 

9 Belleiſle againſt Chorea fort. 
10 Batteries againſt the Punta. 

11 Batteries 


o 
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11 Batteries on the Cavanios hill. 
12 Howitzers againſt the ſhipping. 
13 Three Spaniſh men of war ſunk. 
14 One company's ſhip overſet. 
15 The chain and boom. 
16 Spaniſh Admiral and fleet. 
17 Two ſhips on the ſtocks. 
18 Admiral Pococke with the men of war 
and tranſports. 
19 Commodore Keppel with ditto. 
20 Camp at the watcr-mills, 
21 Fortified houſes. 
22 Head-quarters. 


Letter from the Earl of Albemarle to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Head-Quarters, 
near the Havanuah, Auguſt 21, 1762. 


% My Lord, 

I have the honour of informing your 
Lordſhip, that the town of the Havan- 
nah, with all its dependences, and the 
men of war in the harbour, ſurrendered 
to his Majeſty's arms by capitulation on 
the 13th inſtant. 

Incloſed is a copy of the capitulation. 
The Moro fort was taken by ſtorm the 
zoth of laſt month, ſo much to the honour 
and credit of his Majeſty” s troops, and to 
Major-General Keppel, who commanded 
the attack, that I ſhould do them injuſtice 
if I did not mention them in a particular 
manner to your Lordſhip. Our mines 

were ſprung about one o'clock, and a 
breach made juſt practicable for a file of 
men in front. The enemy was drawu up 
on the top of it, in force, with a ſeeming 
determination to defend it: the attack 
was ſo vigorous and impetuous, that the 
enemy was inſtantaneouſly drove from the 
breach, and his Majeſty's ſtandard planted 
upon the baſtion. 

On the 11th in the morning, by a ſig- 
nal from the fort, we opened our bat- 
teries againſt the town and Punta fort. 
The guns and mortars were ſo well ſerved 
by the artillery and ſailors, and their ef- 
fect ſo great, that in Jeſs than ſix hours 
all the guns in the fort and north baſtion 


| 
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were ſilenced, The Governor hung out 
the white flag, and beat a parley ; and at 
the ſame time ſent out an officer to pro- 
pole a ceſſation of arms for 24 hours, 
in order to prepare the articles of capi- 
tulat ion. 

I ſent on board the Namur to the Ad- 
miral, to inform him of the Governor's 
propoſals. 

Sir George Pococke immediately came to 
my quarters, and we agreed to a ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities to the 13th at 12 o'clock. 

I ſummoned the Governor on the 10th. 
His an{wer was very civil and proper; at 
the ſame time ſaid, he would defend his 
town to the laſt extr emity. 

The difficulties the officers and ſoldiers 
have met with, and the fatigues they 
have ſo cheerfully and readily gone thro” 
ſince the army firſt landed on this iſland, 


are not to be deſcribed. "They deſerve 


the greateſt commendations; as do the 
officers and ſailors of his Majeſty's fleet, 
for the zealous manner with which they 
have carried on the ſervice, and for the 
great aſſiſtance I have received from them. 
Sir George Pococke and Commodore 
Keppel have exerted themſelves in a moſt 
particular manner: and I may venture to 
ſay, that there never was a joint under- 
taking carried on with more harmony and 
zeal on both ſides, which greatly contri- 
buted to the ſuccels of it. I am, &e. 
ALBEMARLE.” 
To ſhew the importance of this acquiſi- 
tion, we are induced to give the Articles 
of Capitulation agreed upon between Sir 
George Pococke, Knight of the Bath, and 
the Earl of Albemarle, and the Marquis 
of Real Tranſporte, Commander in Chief 
of the ſquadron of his Catholic Majeſty, 
and Don Juan de Prado, Governor of the 
Havannah, for the ſurrender of the city 
and all its dependences, with all the Spa- 
niſh ſhips in the harbour. 
Preliminary Article. 
Fort la Punta, and the Land Gate, fhall 


be delivered to his Britannic Majeſty's 


troops to-morrow morning, the 13th of 
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Auguſt, at twelve o'clock ; at which time 
it is expected, the following articles of 
capitulation ſhall be ſigned and ratified. 

Art. I. The garriſon, conſiſting of the 
infantry, artillery-men, and dragoons, the 
different militia of the towns in this ifland, 
ſhall march out of the Land Gate the 2oth 
inſtant, provided in that time no relicf ar- 
rives, ſo as to raiſe the ſiege, with all the 
military hononrs, arms ſhouldered, drums 
beating, colours flying, fix field pieces 
with 12 charges for each, and as many 
rounds to each ſoldier. 'The regiments 
ſhall take out with them their military 
cheſts. And the Governor ſhall have fix 


covered waggons, Which are not to be ex- 


amined upon any pretence whatever. 

Anſ. The garriſon, conſiſting of the 
regular troops, the dragoons diſmounted, 
(leaving their horſes for his Britannic 
Majeſty's ſervice), in conſideration of the 
gallant defence of the Moro Fort and the 
Havannah, ſhall march out of the Punta 
Gate with two pieces of cannon, and {fix 
rounds for each gun, and the fame numher 
for each ſoldier, drums beating, colours 
flying, and all the honours of war. "The 
military cheſts refuſed, The Governor 
will be allowed as many boats as are neceſ- 
fary to tranſport his baggage and effects 
on board the ſhip deſtined for him. The 
militia without the town, as well as thoſe 
within, to deliver up their arms to the 


Britiſh commiſſar y. 


II. That the garriſon ſhall be allowed 
to take out of this city all their effects, 
and tranſport themſelves with it to another 


part of this iſland, for which purpoſe ſhall. 


be allowed and permitted to come frecly 
into the {aid city, all the beaſts of burthen 
And this article is to extend 
to and include, all other officers belonging 
to his Majeſty, employed in the adminif- 
tration of juſtice, -intendant of marines, 
commiſſary of war, and treaſur er-general, 
who are to have the choice of going out 
of the city. 

Anſ. The officers of the above garriſon 
will be allowed to carry with them all 


i 
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| their private effects and money, on hoard 
the ſhips which will be provided at the 


expence of his Britannic Majeſty, to 
tranſport the garriſon to the ncareſt port of 
Oid Spain, The intendant of marines, 

commiſſary of war, and thoſe employed in 


the management of his Catholic Majeſty's 
revenues, as ſoon as they have delivered 


over their accounts, ſhall have liberty to 
leave the iſland if they deſire it. 

III. That the marines, and the ſhips 
crews in this harbour, who have ſerved 
on ſhore, ſhall obtain, on their going out, 
the ſame honours as the garriſon of the 
city, and ſhall proceed with thoſe honours 
on board the ſaid ſhips, that they may, 
together with their commander in chief, 
Don Gulierres de Hivia, Marquis del Real 
Tranſporte, {ail in their faid ſhips, as ſoon 
as the port is open, with all their effects 
and money, in order to proceed to ſome 
other port belonging to the dominions of 
Spain, in doing which they will oblige 
themſelves, that during their navigation 
to their deſigned port, they ſhall not attack 
any ſquadron or ſingle ſhip belonging to 


his Britannic Majeſty, ' or any of his 


allies, nor merchant veſſels belonging tohis 
ſubjects : and likewiſe they are not to be 
attacked by any ſquadron or ſingle ſhip 
belonging to his Britannic Majeſty, or any 
of his allies. Likewiſe liberty ſhall be given 
to go on board the ſaid ſhips, the aforemen- 

tioned troops, and ſhips crews, with their 
officers, and others belonging to them, to- 
gether with the effects and mories that 
are in the city, belonging. to his Catholic 


Majeſty, with the equipages, and eſtects 


in ſpecie of gold or filver, belonging to 
the ſaid Marquis, and others employed in 
the different marine offices; granting then 
likewiſe every thing that ſhould be necet- 
ſary to protect them and their ſhips, as 
well as in the fitting them ont from his 
Catholic Majeſty's ſtores, and whatever 
more ſhould be wanted, at the current 

prices of the country, 
Anſ. The Marquis del Real Tr anſporte, 
with his officers, ſailors, and marines, as 
making 
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making part of the garriſon, ſhall be treat- 
ed in every reſpect as the Governor and 
regular troops. All ſhips in the harbour 
of the Havannab, and all money and effects 
whatever, belonging to his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, fall be delivered up to ſuch perſons 
as ſhall beappointed by Sir George Pococke 
and the Earl of Albemarle. 

IV. That all the artjllery, ſtores, and 
ammunition and proviſions, belonging to 
his Catholic Majeſty, (except ſuch as are 
well kuown to belong to the ſquadron), 
an exact inventory ſhall be made thercof, 
by the aſſiſtance of four perſons, ſubjects 
of the King of Spain, which the Governor 
ſhall appoint, and by four others, ſubjects 
of his Britannic Majeſty, who are to be 
elected by his Excellency the Earl of Al- 
bemarle, who ſhall keep. poſſeſſion of all 
till both ſovereigns come to another deter- 
mination. 


Anſ. All the artillery, and all kinds of 


arms, ammunition, and naval ſtores, with- 
out reſerve, {ball be delivered up to ſuch 
_ perſons as ſhall be appointed to receive 
them by Sir George Pococke and the Earl 
of Albemarle. 

V. That as by mere accident were re- 
ſiding in this city, his Excellency the 
Count de Superunda, Jlieutcnant-general 
of his Catholic Majeſty's forces, and late 
viceroy of Peru, and Don Diego Tavares, 
major-general of his Majeſty's forces, and 
late governor of Carthagena, both here in 
their return to Spain; theſe gentlemen 
and their families, ſhall be comprehended 
in this capitulation, allowing them to poſ- 
{eſs their equipages, and other effects be- 
longing to them; and to grant them vel- 
ſels to tranſport them to Spain. 


Anſ. The Count Superunda, lieutenant- 


general of his Catholic Majeſty's forces, 


aud late viceroy of the kingdom of Peru, 


and Don Diego Tavares, Knight of the 
order of St. James, major-general, and late 
governor of Carthagena, ſhall be conveyed 
to Old Spain in the moſt commodions {hips 
that can be provided, ſuitable to the rank, 
dignity, and character of thoſe noble per 
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ſons, with all their effects, money, and 
attendants, at ſuch time as may be moſt 
convenient to themſclves. 

VI. That the Catholic Apoſtolic Ro- 
man religion, ſhall be maintained and pre- 


lerved in the ſame manner and form, as it 


has hitherto been in all the dominions be- 
longing to his Catholic Majeſty, without 
putting the leaſt reſtraint to any of their 
public worſtips; and the different orders, 
univerſities, and colleges, ſhall remain in 
the full enjoyment of all their rights, in 
the ſame manner as they have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Anſ. Granted. 

VII. That the Biſſiop of Cuba is to en- 
joy all the privileges and prerogatives that 
as ſuch belongs to him, with the nomina- 
tion of curatea, and other eccleſiaſtical mi- 
niſters, with the annexed juriſdiction over 
them, as he has had hitherto, with the 
freedom to receive all the rents and re- 
venues within his biſhopric ; which privi- 
leges ſhall extend likewiſe to all other ec- 
cleſiaſties in thoſe ſhares belonging to them. 

Anſ. Granted, with a reſerve, that in 
the appointment of prieſts, and other eccle- 
ſiaſtical officers, it ſnall be with the appro- 
bation of the Britiſh Governor. 

VIII. That within the monaſteries of 
religions men and women, ſhall be ob- 
ſerved and kept the ſame interior govern- 
ment as hitherto, without any novelty or 
variation. 

Anſ. Granted. | 

IX. That in the ſame manner as the 
effects and monies in this city, belonging 
to his Catholic Majeſty, is tobe ſhipped on 
board of the ſquadron in this harbour, to 
tranſport the ſame to Spain, allthe tobac- 
co which likewiſe belongs to his Catholic 


Majeſty. And it ſhall be permitted, even 


in time of war, to his Catholic Majeſty, 
to purchaſe tobacco on the ſaid iſland, in 
he diſtrict ſubje&t to the King of Great 
Britain, at the eſtabliſhed prices, and the 
free exportation of the ſame to Spain in 
Spaniſh or foreign veſſels ; and for which 


purpoſe, and receiving and keeping, and 
| 


curing 
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curing the ſame, ſhall be kept and poſſeſſed | 
the warehouſes, with all other buildings, 

which are deſtined for that purpole ; and 

likewiſe ſhall be allowed and maintained 

here, all ſuch officers as ſhould be neceſ- 

ſary to manage the ſame. 


Anſ. Refuled. | | 
X. That in conſideration that this port 


— 


who navigate in thoſe parts of Spaniſh and 
Brityh America, that this port ſhall be re- 
puted and allowed to be neutral to the 
{ubjects of his Catholic Majeſty, who are 
to be admitted in and out freely, to take in 
ſuch refreſhments as they may be in need 
of, as wel as repairing their veſſels, pay- 
ing the current prices for every thing ; 
and that they are not to be inſulted nor 
interrupted in their navigation, by any 
veſſels belonging to his Britannic Majeſty, 
or his ſubjects or allies, from the Capes 
Catoche, on the coaſt of Campeche, and 
that of St. Antonio, to the weſtward of 
this iſland, nor from the Tortuga Bank to 
this port, and from here till they get into 
the latitude of 33 degrees north, till both 
their Majeſty's agree to the contrary. 

Anſ. Refufed. 

XI. That all the inhabitants, Europeans 
and Creoles, in this city, ſhall be left in 
the free poſſeſſion and management of all 
their offices and employments which they 
have by purchaſe, as well as of their eſ- 
tates, and all other effects whatever, with- 
out being obliged to account on any other 
terms than thoſe on which mey did to his 
Catholic Majeſty. 

Anſ. Granted. And they ſhall be al- 
Jowed to continne in their offices of pro- 
perty as long as they conduct themſelves 
properly. 

XII. That the {aid offices ſhall preſerve 
and keep the rights and privileges which 
they have hitherto enjoyed, and they ſhall 
be governed in his Britannic Majeſty's 
name, under the fame laws and adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and under ſuch conditions 
as they have done hitherto in the dominion 


of Spain, in every particular, appointing | 
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their judges and officers of juſtice agree- 


able to their uſual cuſtom. 


Anſ. Granted. 

XIII. That to any af. the aforeſaid in- 
habitants of tlus city who ſhould not chooſe 
to ſtay, it ſhall be permitted them to take 
out their property and riches in ſuch {pe- 
cie as ſhould be moſt convenient to them, 
and to diſpoſe of their eſtates, or to leave = 
them under the adminiſtration of others, 
and to tranſport themſelves with them, to 
ſuch of his Catholic Majeſty's dominions 
as they ſhould chooſe, granting them four 
years to execute the ſame, and veſſels to 
tranſport them, either upon purchaſe or 
on freight, with the neceſſary paſſports, 
and authority to bear- arms againſt the 
Moors and Turks, upon this expreſs con- 
dition, that they ſhall not uſe them againſt 
his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, or his 
allies, who are not to inſult them nor 
abandon them: and that this and the two 
foregoing articles, are to comprehend and 
admit to be included, all his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters and officers, as well civil 
as marine and military, who are married 


| and eſtabliſhed with families and eſtates in 


this city, in order that they may obtain 
the ſame privileges as theother inhabitants. 

Anſ. The inhabitants will be allowed 
to diſpoſe of, and remove their effects to 
any part of the King of Spain's dominions, 
in veſſels at their own expence, for which 
they will have proper paſſports. It is 
underſtood that ſuch officers as have pro- 


perty in this iſland, ſhall have the ſame 


induigence allowed to the reſt of the inha- 

bitants, 3 
XIV. That to theſe people no ill conſe- 
quence fhall ariſe on account of having 
taken up arms, owing to their fidelity, 
and their being enliſted in the militia, on 
account of the neceſſity of war; neither 
ſhall the Engliſh troops be permitted to 
plunder ;| but on the contrary, they ſhall 
completely enjoy their rights and preroga- 
tives as other ſubjects of his Britannic 
Majeſty, allowing them to return without 
the leaſt hindrance or impediment, from 
the 
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the country into the city, with all their 
families, equipages, and effects, as they 
went out of the city on account of this in- 
vaſion, and who are to be comprehended 
in the preſent articles; and that neither of 
them ſhall be incommoded with having 
troops quartered in their houſes, but that 
they ſhall be lodged in particular quarters, 
as it has been practiſed during the Spaniſh 
government, 

Anſ. Granted. Except that in caſes of 
neceſlity, quartering the troops muſt be 
left to the direction of the Governor. All 
the King's ſlaves are to be delivered up 
to the perſons appointed to receive them. 

XV. That the effects detained in this 
city, belonging to the merchants at Cadiz, 
which have arrived here in the different 
regiſter- ſnips, and in which are intereſted 
all the European nations, a ſufficient paſſ- 
port ſhall be granted to the ſupercargoes 
thereof, that they may freely remit the 
{ame with the regiſter- ſhips, without run- 
ning the riſk of being inſulted in their 
paſſage. | 

Ant; refuſed, 

XVI. That thoſe civil or other offies a5 
who have had charge of the management 
of the adminiſtration and diſtribution of 
the royal treaſure, or any other affair of a 
peculiar nature from his Catholic Majeſty, 
they are to be left with the free uſe of all 
thoſe papers which concern the diſcharge 
of their duty, with free liberty to carry 
them to Spain for that purpoſe ; and the 
ſame ſhall be underitood with the managers 
of the royal company citabluhed in this 
city. | | | 
Anſ. All public papers to be delivered 
to the ſecretaries of the Admiral and Ge- 
neral for inſpection, which will be return- 
ed to his Catholic Majeſty's officers, if not 
found neceſlary for the government of the 
iſland, 

XVII. That the public records are to 
remain in cuſtody of thoſe officers who 
poſſeſs them, without permitting any of 
the papers to be taken away, for fear of 
their being miſlaid. 


| 
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Anſ. Anſwered in the foregoing article, 

XVIII. That the officers and ſoldiers 
who are ſick in the hoſpital, ſhall be treat- 
ed in the ſame manner as the garriſon; 
and after their recovery,. they ſhall be 
granted horſes or veſlels to tranſport them- 
{elves where the reſt of the garriſon goes, 
with every thing neceſſary for their ſecu- 
rity and ſubſiſtence. during their voyage; 
and before which they ſhall Le provided 
with. ſach proviſions and medicines, as 
ſhall he demanded by the hoſpital keepers 
and ſurgeons thereof: and all others under 
them, who are included in this capitula- 
tion, are to ſtay or go as they ſhall prefer. 

Ani. Granted. The Governor leaving 
proper commiſſaries to furniſh them with 


_ proviſions, ſurgeons, medicines, and ne- 


ceſſaries, at the expence of his Catholic 
Majeſty, while they remain in the * 
pital. 

XIX. That all the oriſoners made on 
both ſides, ſince the 6th of June, when 
the Engliſh {quadron appeared before this 
harbour, ſhall be returned reciprocally, 
and without any ranſom, within the term 
of two months, for thoſe who were ſent 
away from the city to other towns in this 
iſland, which was done for want of proper 
places of ſecurity here, or before, if they 
can arrive. 

Anſ. This article cannot be concluded 
upon till the Britiſh priſoners are deliver- 
ed up. 

XX. That as ſoon as the articles of this 
capitulation are agreed upon, and hoſtages 
given on cach ſide for the performance 
thereof, the Land Gate ſhall be delivered 
into the poſleſſion of his Britannic Maje- 
{ty's troops, that they may poſt a guard 
there; and the garriſon ſhall have one 
themſelves, until the place is evacuated z 
when the Earl of Albemarle will be pleaſed 
to {end ſome ſoldiers as a ſafeguard to the. 
churches, convents, and treaſuries, and 
all other places of conlequence. 

Anſ. The number of ſafeguards re- 
quired for the ſecurity of the churches, 
convents, and other places, ſhall be gran: ed. 
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The reſt of the article is anſwered in the 
preliminary article. 

XXI. That it ſhall be noed to the 
Governor, and Commander in Chief of this 
ſquadron, to diſpatch a packet boat with 
advice to his Catholic Majeſty, as well as 
to other people who have a right to the 
ſame advice, to which veſſel there ſhall be 
granted a ſafe and ſecure paſſport for the 
Voyage. 

Anſ. As the troops are to be ſent to Old 
Spain, a packet is unneceſſary. | 

XXII. That the troops of the Punta 
caſtle ſhall have the ſame honours as the 
garriſon of the town, and that they ſhall 


march out by one of the molt practicable || 


breaches. 

Anſ. Granted, 

XXIII. That the capitulation is to be 
underſtood literally, and without any in- 
terpretation-on any pretext whatever of 
making repriſals, on account of not having 
complied with the foregoing. 


ALBEMARLE. G. PocockE. 


EArL MAROUIS DEL REAL TRANSPORTE. 
| Juan DE PraDo.. 


Head Quarters near the Havannah, 22th 
of Auguſt, 1762. 


Return of Guns, Mortars, and principal 


Stores, found in the Moro Caſlle, City of | 
| Moro, mortally wounded in defending the 


colours, {word in hand, in the ſtorm. And 
j on the 11th inſtant, the Governor of the 


Braſs Ordnance. One of 42, four of | 


Flavannah, and Punta, the 147% of Auguſt, 
1762, 


36, three of 32, eleven of 26, one of 24, 
three of 20, eight of 18, fourteen of 16, 


five of 15, thirty-one of % f of ko, 


three of 8, one of 7, four of 6, three of 5, 
one of 4 1-half, and three four pounders. 
Total of Braſs Ordnance 102. 

Iron Ordnance. 'Two of 36, twenty- 
five of 26, ſixty-eight of 24, fixty-ſeven 
of 18, forty-ſeven of 16, ſixteen of 12, 
fix of 1 1, and eighteen 8 pounder S. To- 


tal of Iron Ordnance 249. 


Y 
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Braſs Mortars. One 9 inch. one 8 inch. 
three 5 inch. four 1 half inch. 
Iron Mortars. One 13 inch. one 12 inch. 


Powder, quintals, - - 537 
Muſquets of different calibres 4157 
Ditto cartridges tilled - - 125, ooo 
Hand grenades fixed - = Foo 
Muſquet ball, quintalss - 30 
Empty ſhells of forts = - - 460 
Round ſhot, 24 pounders - - 7603 


18 ditto = = = 1613 
16 ditto - - - 5650 
12 ditto = = - 1458 
8 ditto = = — 980 
SAMUEL CLEVELAND, 
Lieut. Colonel, Royal Reg. of Artillery. 


N. B. There are many articles of ſmall 


ſtores, the particulars of which, at * e- 


ſent, cannot be aſcertained. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir George Pococße 


to Mr. Cleveland, dated off Chorea River, 
near the Havanna , the 19th of Au guſt, 
1762. 


© The Moro Fort was taken. by ſtorm 
the 3oth of laſt month, after a ſiege of 29 
days; during which time, the enemy loſt 
above 1000 men, and a brave officer in 


Don Lewis de Velaſco, captain of one of 


their men of war, and Governor in the 


Havannah deſired to capitulate for the 
town, which was granted, the articles 


agreed to and ſigned, and we were put in 
poſſeſſion of the Punta. and Land Gate the 


14th. With this great and important ac- 
quiſition to his Majeſty, has alſo fallen 12 
large men of war of the line, as per liſt; 
three of which were ſunk, with a cm- 
pany's ſhip, in the entrance of the har- 
bour ; nine are fit for ſea, and two upon 
the ſtocks; a blow that I hope will prove 
the more capital to the enemy, as they 

receive 
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receive it ſo early in the war; and I may 
venture to ſay, will leave all their ſettle- 
ments in this part of the world expoſed 
to any attempt that may be thought proper 
to be made on them. But however trivial, 
with the poſſeſſion of the Havannah, it 
may appear, I yet cannot help mentioning 
the diſcovery and poſſeſſing the harbour 
of Mariel, about ſeven leagues to the lee- 
ward of this, and which we had made 
ourlelves maſters of, though the enemy 
had endeavoured to ruin it by ſinking ſhips 
in the entrance ; and we had lately ſent 
near 100 tranſports, with ſome men of war 
there, for ſecurity againſt the ſeaſon, in 
which we are already advanced. 
| I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
Goes 


A Lift of the Ships that were in the Harbour 


of the Favannah, under the command of 


_ the Marquis del Real Tranſporte, Commo- 
dore and Commander in Chief of all Jas 
Catholic Majeſty's Ships in America, and 
ſurrendered with the City the 12th of 
Auguſt, 1762. 


Tigre, 70 guns, Earl Marquis del Real 
Tranſporte, Don Juan Ygnacio Mada- 
riaga, ſurrendered with the city. 

Reyna, 70 guns, Don Lewis de Velaſco, 
ditto. 

Soverano, 70 guns, Don Juan de Poſtego, 
ditto. 

Infante, 70 guns, Don Franciſco de Me- 
dina, ditto. 

Neptuno, 70 guns, Don Pedro Bermudas, 

{unk in the entrance of the harbour. 

Aquilon, 70 guns, Earl Marquis Gonzales, 
ſurrendered with the city. 

Afin, 64 guns, Don Franciſco Garganta, 
ſunk in the entrance of the harbour. 

America, 60 guns, Don Juan Antonio, 
ſurrendered with the city. 

Europa, 60 guns, Don Joſeph Vincente, 
ſunk in the entrance of the harbour. 

Conqueſtadore, 60 guns, Don Pedro Caſte- 
jon, ſurrendered with the city. | 
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San Genaro, 60 guns, a new ſhip, and no 
captain appointed, ditto. 
San Antonio, 60 guns, ditto, ditto, 


Frigates. 


Vinganza, 24 guns, Don Diego Argote, 


taken by the Defiance ia Mariel har- 
bour, June 28, 1762. 

Thetis, 24 guns, Don Joſeph Porlier, 
taken by the Alarm in the Old Straits of 
Bahama, June 2, 1762. 

Marte, 18 guns, Don Domingo Bonochea, 
taken by the Defiance in Mariel harbour. 

N. B. There are two ſhips of war on the 

ſtocks, and ſeveral merchant ſhips 
in the harbour. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir George Pococke 
to Mr. Cleveland, dated off Chorea River, 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1762, nent in the 
foregoing of the 19th. 


4 On the 28th of July the Intrepide 
arrived, with 11 fail of tranſports, with 


troops from New York. They failed. 


from thence the 11th of June. The Cheſ- 


|| terfield and four tranſports run on Cayo 


Comfite, the entrance of the Bahama 
Straits on the Cuba fide, the 24th of July, 
an hour before day-light, and were ſtrand- 
ed, but loſt no ſeamen or ſoldiers. The 
Intrepide met the Richmond the day after, 
who was looking out for the convoy. 
Captain Elphinſtone returned with three 
tranſports, which were cleared in order 
to bring away the ſeamen and troops who 
were on ſhore; and to make all poſſible 
diſpatch, I ſent away the Echo, Cygnet, 
and Thunder bomb, to meet the Rich- 


mond and take the men out of her; and 


ordered Captain Elphinſtone to take the 
Cygnet with him, and proceed up the 
Straits to meet the {ſecond div iſion of the 
traniports. 

The 2d inſtant, the Echo and bomb 
returned with the ſecond diviſion of tranſ- 
ports, which failed from New-York the 
zoth of June. The Richmond, Lizard, 
Enterprize, Cygnet and Porcupine floop, 
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arrived the 8th, bringing with them all 
the ſeamen and ſoldiers from the ſhips that 
were wrecked. Captain Banks informed 
me, that on the 21ſt of July, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, being near the 
paſlage between Maya Guanna and the 
North Caicos, he diſcovered two French 
{hips of the line, three frigates, and fix 
{ail of brigantines and ſloops; that the 
men of war and frigates gave chaſe to the 
convoy, and that five of the tranſports 


were taken, with 350 regulars of Anſtru- 


ther's regiment, and 150 Provincial troops 
on board of them. All the reſt of the 


troops arrived and landed in perfect health. 


I have thought it neceſlary to order 
the Sutherland and Dover to be fitted as 
flags of truce, taking out their lower tier 
of guns, in order to accommodate the late 
Spaniſh Commodore, the Governor of the 
Havannah, the Viceroy of Peru, and the 
Governor of Carthagena, to Old Spain, 
and then return to England. Tranſports 
are getting ready for the Spaniſh ſoldiers 


and ſailors, agreeable to the terms of ca- 


pitulation, which I hope we ſhall be 

able to diſpatch in a few days. 
HAVRE-DE-GRACE TAKEN. A port 

town of France, in the province of Nor- 


mandy, ſituated on the Englith Channel, 


at the mouth of the river Seine. During 
the civil wars which happened in France 
on account of religion, the French Pro- 
teſtants made themſelves maſters of Havre; 


and in conſideration of the ſuccours they 
received from Queen Elizabeth, put that 


place into the hands of. the Engliſh. But 
in the year 1563, ſoon after the death of 
the Duke of Guile, their mortal enemy, 


they concluded a peace with the French 


King, without taking care to have their 
generous friend and ſole protectreſs, the 
Queen of England, included in it. Nor 


was this all: Charles IX. the French Mo- 


narch, having laid fiege to that town, the 
Hugonots diſtinguiſhed themſelves by driv- 
ing the Engliſh out of the place, which 
they themſelves had put into their hands. 
This conduct was by no means inconſiſtent 


| 
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with the opinion the world had generally 
entertained of French honour in regard to 
treaties, but quite irreconcilable to true 
policy. The truth is, they could not 
have done any thing more prejudicial to 


their own intereſt. The Earl of War- 


wick, however, defended the place for 
ſome time with great intrepidity : but of 
the ſuccours that were ſent from England 
200 periſhed by ſhipwreck, together with 
their commander, Sir Thomas Finch, and 
two brothers of the, Lord Wentworth; 
beſides, the plague unhappily got into the 
town, and raged to ſuch a degree, that it 
daily carried off 50 or more of his garriſon. - 
Theſe diſcouraging circumſtances reduced 
him to the neceſlity of ſubmitting to a ca- 
pitulation, by which the town was deli- 
vered into the hands of the French King ; 
and the garriſon returning to England, 
brought the infection along with them, 
which made ſuch terrible ravages in this 
country, that in London only, not to men- 
tion other places, 2000 died of it in a day. 
HAVRE-DE-GRACE BOMBARDED IN 
1694. Lord Berkeley arriving before this 
place with the Engliſh fleet, on the 15th 
of June, began to bombard it about four 
in the afternoon, under the direction of 
Captain Benbow, which had ſo good an 
effect, that the town was in flames in ſe- 
veral places, and burnt all that night and 
the next day. The, wind blowing very 
hard, the firing ceaſed for that day ; but 
the fire continued, nor was it extinguiſhed 
the 18th. Towards the evening of the 
18th, the weather being calm, 250 bombs 
more were thrown into the town, inſo- 
much, that it might be reaſonably conjec- 
tured at leaſt, a third part thereof was 
conſumed : though Pierre Daniel will al- 
low no more than 20 houſes to have been 
deſtroyed. But Biſhop Burnet ſays great 
part of the town was burnt. . 
This town was again bombarded in 1760, 
for an account of which, ſee BELLEISLE. 
HEIDELBURG TAKEn. A city of 


Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, the capital of the Palatinate, ſitua- 
| ted 
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ted on the river Necker, 43 mites ſouth 
of Franckfort, and 13 north-eaſt of Spire. 
In the year 1693, Heidelburg was inveſted 
by the French, to the amount of 20,000 
men, commanded by the Marquis de Cha- 
milli. The Duke de Lorge, with 30,000 
men, croſſed the mountains to oppoſe 
Prince Louis of Baden, the Imperial Gene- 
ral, and hinder him from coming to the 
relief of Heidelburg. This caution Was 
| ſcarcely neceſlary, as that Prince was in 
no condition to act but merely on the de- 
fenſive. Heidelburg was in no condition 
to endure a long liege ; for beſides the 
weaknels of the garriſon, there was a di- 
viſion between the townſmen and the ſol- 
diers, Which was of ſervice to the French; 
for while they were diſputing, the French 
General had an opportunity to ſeize a re- 
doubt, from whence he could with eaſe 
batter the back part of the town; and on 
the 21ſt of May they entered the ſuburbs 
with very little oppoſition, and the gre- 
nadiers fell with fury on the beſieged, 
who fled to the caſtle gate with ſuch haſte, 


that they left above 600 of their ſoldiers 


behind, who were all put to the ſword. 
The Governor fearing that the ſame fate 


would fall on the reſt, ſent a capuchin 


with propoſals to the Genera, which were 
ſo far from being liked, that he prepared 
for an aſſault ; upon which the Governor 
accepted of the terms the French offered : 
and on the 2d of June, the garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of 1200 men, with two pieces of 
cannon, aud 12 waggons laden with bag- 
gage, were conducted to Wimpel; after 
which the French burnt the city and caſtle, 
and committed many other barbarities. 
HELENA. An iſland on the coaſt of 
Africa, in the Atlantic Ocean; and which, 
during the war Charles II. had with the 
Dutch, four of their Eait India ſhips, hav- 
ing about 500 or 600 ſoldiers, attacked it 
in 1672; when the Governor and his gar- 
riſon, after having repulſed the Dutch ſe- 
veral times, finding the fort not defen- 
ble on the land fide, embarked with their 
moſt valuable effects on board fome Eng- 


HER 


lah and French ſhips, and carried them off, 
leaving the iſland in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, 
who enjoyed their conqueſt but a ſhort 
time: for Commodore Richard Monday 
being ſent the ſame year with four men of 
war to convoy the EngliſhEaſt India fleet, 
and ſceing at his arrival at this place what 
had happened, immediately prepared to 
retake it, which he did without any great 


reſiſtance, This loſs was the more fatal. 


to the Dutch, becauſe ſoon after three 
of their Eaſt-India ſhips, very richly laden, 
coming in to water, fell into the hands of 
the Engliſh. For this piece of ſervice, 
the King knighted Monday on his return 
to England. 


HENGISTON-HILL, BArTIE Ar. This 


place is near Launceſton, Cornwall, where 
the Danes, who had lately made a deſcent 
on the coaſts of this county, were met by 
Egbert in 835, with a powerful army, 
who defeated them; which defeat deli- 


vered the Engliſh from Daniſh invaſions for 


{ome time. 
HER BEROT, BATTLE AT. A town of 
Fifle de France, near Beauvais, about 
miles north from Paris, and 32 ſouth from 
Amiens. This battle was fought in the 
year 1434, between the Engliſh and the 
French, during the claim which Henry 
VI. aſſerted to the crown of France. To- 
wards the cloſe of this year the war, 
which had been proſecuted with remarkable 
vigour, dwindled into petty excurſions, 
and trifling ſkirmiſhes, and except this 


battle, nothing material happened. 


The French having ſurpriſed Rue, a 
town of Picardy, the Engliſh, under the 
conduct of the brave Earl of Arundel, de- 
termined upon the retaking it; and accord- 
ingly that General began his march, on 
which he had not far proceeded, when he 
was informed that the enemy had fortified 
Herberoi, with a view to intercept him : 
he thereupon redoubled his diligence, and 
reached the town before the fortifications 
were funſhed, and laid ſiege to it, till hear- 
ing that Vignoles and Xaintrailles, two 
French generals, were marching to its re- 
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1 
lief, w blow he raiſed the ſiege in order to 
give them battle, which was fought on 


the t1th of May, 1434. The action was 
remarkably obſtinate, confidering the ine- 


quality of numbers. The French amount- 
ed to 1200 men, whereas the Englith were 


not 800. The ſuperiority of the French 
at length prevailed, and the Engliſh re- 
tired, but in extreme good order. Per- 


haps their retreat was not a little owing 


to the wound which the Earl of Arundel 
received, and which occaſioned his quit- 
ting the field. He only ſurvived two days 
after the defeat,. to the great grief of the 


army, as well as all thoſe who knew him. 
The other particulars of the loſs we do 
not find mentioncd by any hiſtorian of 


credit. 

The Lord Talbot ſoot after arrived 
from England with a reinforcement, which 
he joined to the reſt of his countrymen, 
and quickly obliged the French to abandon 


all the conqueſts they made in conſequence 
of their late victory. | 


HERRINGS. See ORLEANS. 
 HERSAN, BATTLE AT. A little town 
of Lower Hungary, near Mohatz, and not 


Far from the Danube, about 17 miles north 


from Eſſeck. This battle was fought in 
the year 1687, between the Imperialiſts 
and Turks. At this time the Imperial 
army was very much harraſſed, by the 
milconduct of the Duke of Lorraine, who 
had advanced too far, without knowing 
the enemy's ſituation, who being advan- 
tageouſly poſted, and ſeeing the dilemma 
of the Duke, playcd their artillery in ſuch 
a manner that it did great execution, 


whilſt that of the Imperialiſts was of little 


ſervice. At length he determined, rather 
than riſk a battle againſt ſo ſuperior a force, 
to repaſs the Drave, from whence he could 
receive ſubſiſtence. Prince Eugene covered 
the infantry in their retreat with his own 
dragoons, and ſome regiments of horſe. 


The Turks began to fire off their artillery 


in triumph, imagining the Imperialiſts had 
taken flight; but the large parties that 


purſued them found to the contrary, being 
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driven back with precipitation. The 


| Duke palled the river on a bridge of boats, 


which was. immediately broke: and the 
conduct of Prince Eugene hindered the 


Turkiſh horſe from doing any damage to 


the German infantry : but the whole army 
ſuffercd greatly in the marches afterwards, 
being ſpent with hunger ard fatigue. The 
Elector of Bavaria, who commanded the 
rear-guard, being cloſely purſucd by the 
Turks, could not avoid an erigagement, 
though he had orders not, if poſſible, 
Having got poſſeſſion of a wood, the 
Turks thought to take the Imperialiſts in 
flank, which the Duke of Lorraine perceiv- 
ing, drew up in order of battle, and paſted 
the night under arms. In the morning, 
the Grand Viziar had placed ſome new-_ 
raiſed- troops againſt the German right 
wing, commanded by the Duke; his beſt 
ſoldiers againſt the left, led by the Elec- 
tor; and the reſt in the center; which 
was a ſcheme intended to amuſe the Duke, 
whilſt with all his ſtrength he pufhed the 


left wing, which having forced, he ſhould 


beat the reſt of his army in order: but 
the Duke ſaw his deſign, and took mea- 
ſures accordingly; and being reinforced 
by General Picolomini, they charged the 
enemy with ſuch force that they gave 
way; but returning again to the charge, 
the engagement became very hot on both 
fides. The Turks at firſt repulſed the 
Imperialiſts, but the Elector putting him- 
ſelf at the head of his horſe, fell on the 
Turks with fuch fury that he put them 
entirely into diſorder. Prince Eugene was 
the firſt who charged the Spahis, and 
made them give way, aud purſued them 
to their camp, and perceived them to be 
intrenched, after a ſhort pauſe gave the 
ſignal for his men to follow, and jumped 
in firſt himſelf, notwithſtanding a continual 
diſcharge from the enemy of preat and 
{mall ſhot. He was followed by ſeveral 
regiments of horſe, who ſoon routed the 
Spahis; but the Janiſſaries, though ex- 
poſed to the Imperial cavalry, kept their 
ground till the Duke of Lorraine attacked 

them 
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them on his ſide, and completed the vie- 
tor | 
T he Grand Viziar fled firſt, abandoning || 
his camp, his artillery, and all his baggage, 
leaving an immenſe booty in ready money 
and jewels, 6100 elephants and camels, and 
his own tent, with all his rich movables. 
Prince Eugene's dragoons, who firſt en- 
tered the camp, had the flower of all the 
pillage, which in general was fo great, 


that though wine was then a crown a 


bottle, many of the common ſoldiers were 
found every day drunk with it for ſome time 


after. 
The loſs of the Infidels, according to a 


ti which the Grand Viziar himſelf pub- | 


liſhed at Eſſeck, was no leſs than 30,000 
killed. The Chriſtians, as they ſaid, had 
only 700 killed and 300 wounded. The 
Duke of Lorraine was not inſenſible that he 
owed this victory, and even the ſafety of 
his army, in a great meaſure, to the cou- 
rage and capacity of Prince Eugene. Him, 
therefore, he choſe for the meſſenger to 
carry the joyful news to his Imperial Ma- 
| The letters which both the Duke 
and the Elector wrote on this occaſion, to 
inform the Emperor of what had paſſed, 
contained a panegyric on the young Prince, 
which was at once the moſt noble and the 
moſt {imple that can be imagined. ** Prince 
« Eugene of Savoy,” ſaid they, „“ by his 
te wiſe conduct, preſerved the infantry of 
« your Imperial Majeſty. He was the 
„ firſt who put the Infidels to flight, 

* and the firſt who entered their intrench- 
ments.“ 

Though Vienna was diſtant 100 leagues, 
he arrived there in three days. The Em- 
peror was ſo charmed with all that he 
heard concerning him, that having made 
him a preſent of his picture {et with dia- 
monds, he aſſured him verbally, that he 
| would ſoon give him more convincing 
proofs of his acknowledgement. Eugene 
Wanted no ſuch aſſurances to animate his 
courage, his future {ſervices were ſuperior 
to all recompence, though conferred by 
Leopold himſelf. 


þ 


| 
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HEXHAM, BATTLE AT. A market town 
in Northumberland, about 16 miles from 
Newcaltle. This battle was fought in the 
year 1463, in the reign of Edward IV. 
during the conteſt between him and Mar- 
garet, the heroic conſort of Henry VI., 
in that unhappy diſpute between the 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter. After 
many bloody conflicts between Margaret 
and Edward for the ſueceſſion, Edward 
detached Baron Montague to retard her 
progreſs in the northern parts of England, 
till he himſelf ſhould follow with a nume- 
rous army and fleet, to overturn all her 
projects. 

It was with 8 Fo Edward appre- 
hended a ſtorm, from her having juſt 
made a defcent on England with ſupplies. 
from France, and from her ſuppoſed in- 
tereſt in the north, where ſhe landed at 
the mouth of the Tyne, but was forced 
to re-imbark with preeipitation, 'as ſhe met 


with a repulſe from a body of troops. 


She again landed at Berwick ; and Monta— 
gue having heard on the road that ſhe was 
landed at Northumberland, he advanced 


as far as Durham, and firſt defeated a de- 
tachment of the Queen's army, headed by 


the Lords Hungerford and Roſs, on Hedge- 
ley- Moor. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
he marched to Hexham, where Henry lay 
intrenched, and reſolving to have the ho- 
nour of defeating Margaret before Ed- 


ward ſhould come up, he attacked them 


in their lines before they had any intima- 


tion of his approach, and obtained a com- 
plete victory. 


The Duke of Somerſet, one of the Queen's 
chief adherents, was taken priſoner, toge- 
ther with the Lords Rofs and Hungerford, 
who,. with Sir Ralph Percy, had violated 
their oaths of ſubmiſſion to Edward. Sir 


Ralph Percy loſt his life on the occaſion ; 


but Henry, the Queen, and ſon, eſcaped: 
into Scotland; though they were-ſo hotly 
purſued, that ſome of Henry's attendants 
were taken by his ſide, and among them 
the very perſon who carried Henry's cap 


|| of ſtate, which was delivered to Edward. 


Somerſet, 
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Somerſet, Roſs, Hungerford, W. Tailboy, 
Harl of Lyme, and Sir John Finderne, 
were immediately beheaded; rhe firſt at 


Hexham, and the others at. Newcaſtle. Sir 


Humplry Nevil, and 12 gentiemen of diſ- 
tinction were executed at York, and 
their eſtates diſtributed among the adhe- 


rents of Montague, who was, on the vic- 


tory, created Earl of Northumberland. 
The Lord Henry Percy, ſubmitting to 
Edward in the ſequel, was reſtored to his 
honours, with the conſent of Nevil, who 
contented himſelf with the e Marquis of 


Montague: 


HICKAMUCT, EXPEDITION To, IN 1778. 
A river in the province of Connecticut, 
North-America; for an account of which, || 
ſee the following letters ſent to General 
Sir Henry Clinton at New- Vork, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Britiſh forces. 


Copy of a Letter from Major-General Pigot | 


to General Sir Henry Clinton, dated New- 
port, May 27, 1778. 


00 Sir, 

In a former letter I had the honour to 
acquaint you with the arrival of General 
Sullivan at Providence, to take the com- 
mand of the troops of this ſtate. You 
was likewiſe informed, that it was the 


prevailing opinion he was ſent there on 


purpoſe to make an attack upon this iſland, 
whenever a convenient opportunity offer- 
ed. Every day ſince has aftorded new and 
ſuthcient cauſe to confirm this ſuſpicion ; 
and having procured intelligence that a 
great number of large boats and a galley 
were aſhore on the welt {ide of the river, 
and below Hickamuct bridge, all under 
repair, with a number of cannon and 
ſtorcs, Commodore Griffith and myſelf were 
of opinion, that no time ſhould be loſt to 
take advantage of this ung uarded ſit ua- 
tion of the rebels, having certain infor- 
mation that there was only a guard of 10 


men upon the boats, and not more than | 


250 men on the whole peninſula, from 
Warren to Briſtol Ferry, and that it was 


| 


| 
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not. poſſible any conſiderable force could 
be aſſembled and come to their aſſiſtance 
before the boats were deſtroyed, the-whole 
buſineſs finiſhed, and the troops ſafely re- 
imbarked. Licutenant-Colonel Campbell, 
of: the 22d regiment, being ordered for 
this command, with eight battalion com- 
panies of the, 22d regiment, the flank 
companies of the 54th regiment, and Cap- 
tain Noltenius's company of Heſſian chaſ- 
ſcurs, the whole making about 500 men, 
marched the evening of the 24th inſtant 


| from Newport to 'Arnold's Point, where 


they embarked about twelve o'clock, on 
board the flat bottomed boats, under the di- 
rection of Captain Clayton and Lieutenant 
Knowles of the navy: and it is with plea- 
ſure I ſend you the following agreeable 
report of Colonel Campbells ſucceſs ard 
proceedings while on this expedition. He 
has acquainted me, that the boats pro- 
ceeded up the harbour to Warren River, 
| his Majeſty's ſhip. Flora then. moving up 
above Papaſquaſh Point, to cover the ope- 
ration of the troops; and the other ſhips 
changing their ſtations, ſo as to give every 
aſſiſtance in their power. Soon after day- 
break the troops landed undicovered a 
mile above Briſtol, and three miles below. 
Warren; and Colonel Campbell detached 
Captain Seix of the 22d regiment, with 
30 men, to Papaſquaſh Point, to take and 
deitroy the rebel battery of one 18 
pounder, which was eaſily effected, and 
a captain of artillery and ſeven privates 
made priſoners. The main body moved 
on to the town of Warren; and after tak- 
ing the precaution of cſtabliſhing poſts to 
ſecure the paſſes, procceded to Hickamuct 
River, where they found the boats with- 
out a guard, or any one to moleſt them. 
They were immediately collected in ſeve- 
ral heaps, and the whole ſet fire to, 
amounting to 125 boats, many of them 50 
feet in length. A galley of ſix twelve 
pounders, two ſloops, one of them loaded 
with ſtores, with a quantity of materials 
for building and repairing, were likewiſe 
burnt ; as was a mill, and a bridge acroſs 


{ 
* 
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the river. The guns of the galley, to- 
gether with three 18 pounders mounted 
on travelling carriages were ſpiked, the 
trunnions knocked off, and the carriages 
burnt. Theſe ſervices being effectually 
performed, the troops returned to War- 
ren. The party of chaſſeurs left there 
had deſtroycd a park of artillery conſiſt- 
ing of two 24 pounders, two 18 pounders, 
and two 9 pounders mounted on travelling 
carriages, with ſide boxes, ammunition, 


and {ids arms complete, by ſpiking up the 


guns, buruing the carriages, limbers, &c. 
In the town of Warren they diſcovered a 
houſe fall of ammunition, combuſtibles, 
and other warlike ſtores, and ſome caſks 
of rum, rice, and ſugar, which was blown 
up, and the whole deſtroyed. A new pri- 
vateer ſloop mounting 16 4 pounders, and 
fit for ſea, was burnt in Warren river. 
'The town-houſe, church, and ſeveral 
| houſes were likewiſe burnt to the ground. 
The objects of this enterprize being thus 


far effected, the troops returned by the 


way of Briſtol. On the march near War- 
ren two field pieces were ſpiked up, and 

a light 3 pounder, abandoned by the re- 
bels, was rendered uſeleſs by being ſpiked, 
and the carriage broken to pieces. TWO 
3 pounders in a redoubt on the road were 
deſtroyed in the ſame manner. In march- 
ing through the town of Briſtol, one 18 
pounder was ſpiked, and a military {tore 
was blown up, and the church and ſome 
houſes burnt. By this time a party of re- 
bels had aſſembled, and kept up a conſtant 
fire upon our rear from two field pieces 
and a number of {mall arms, till the troops 
gained the heights above Briſtol Ferry, 
where they ſpiked up two 18 pounders in 
the rebel battery, and then made the ſig- 
nal for the flat-bottomed boats to advance 
from Papaſquaſh river. Upon their arrival 
the whole detachment embarked with re- 
gularity and order, under cover of our 
fort on the oppolite ſhore ; and the Flora 
man of war and two galleys (the Pigot and 
Spitfire), the latter having been taken 
from the rebels the ſame morning by Lieut, 
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| Kempthorn of the Nonſuch. The rebels 


ventured to aſcend the hill with one field 
piece, but not before the troops were all 
embarked, and the boats at a great dit- 
tance from the ſhore. This eſſential ſer- 


vice was performed with very inconſider- 


able loſs; Lieutenant Hamilton of the 
22d regiment, 4 Heſſian foldicrs, and 8 


Britiſh, were wounded ; and two drum- 


mers miſling. It is impoſſible to aſcertain 


the loſs the enemy ſuſtained, but belicve 


it to be of no great moment ; for thongh 
they kept up a heavy fire upon our rear 
at times, it was always at a great diſtance, 
under cover of their field pieces, and from 
behind walls, which rendered the fire of 
our men very uncertain, "The following 
is the number of priſoners taken: 1 colo- 
nel, 3 field officers, 2 captains, 2 Lieute- 
nants, and 58 perſons, moſt of them ſol- 
dicrs or belonging to the militia. 

The great regularity and good order 
obſerved by Captain Clayton and Lieutc- 
nant Knowles of the navy, in conducting 
the flat-bottomed boats during the night 
with ſuch ſecrecy along the enemy's ſhore, 
and in landing the troops and re-imbark- 
ing them with ſo much expedition, could 
not have been performed by any but thoſe 
who have had ſo much practice and expe- 
rience in that part of the ſervice, and has 
contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the 
expedition, 

To the above account I have the plea- 
ſure to add, that about two o'clock the 
ſame morning the Pigot galley and fix 
armed boats, commanded by Captain Reeve 
of the navy, paſſed the rebel battery at 
Briſtol Ferry, and tho? hailed by the ſen- 
tries, the enemy were made to believe 
the galley was one of their own veſſels. 
So ſoon as ſhe came to an anchor in Mount- 
Hope-Bay, Lieutenant Kempthorn moved 
forward to the entrance of "Taunton river 
with the armed boats, and took the rebe! 
galley, carrying two 18 pounders, two 
12 pounders, and fix 6 pounders, without 
oppolition. The ſame morning, in order 
to fix the attention of the rebels at: How- 
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ſhipping, boats, cannon, magazines, &c. 
and having information that there was a 
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land's Ferry to the Seconnet ſhore, Lien- | 


tenant D'Auvergne of the Alarm galley 
landed a party of marines at Fogland 
Ferry, and ſet fire to the rebel guard- 
houſe without receiving any hurt.” 


Copy of a Letter from Major-General Pigot 
to General Sir Henry Clinton. Dated 
Newport, May 31, 1778. * 


Sir, 
A few days ago I had the Alete of 
acquainting you with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbells ſucceſs in deſtroying the rebels 


— —————— — 


large quantity of boards and playks at 
Fall river, and the only ſaw-mills that are 


in this part of the country ; the Commo- | 


dore and I were of opinion it would be 
doing good ſervice if the whole could be 
deſtroyed. To effect which, 100 men of 
the 54th regiment, commanded by Major 
Eyre, embarked laſt night in flat-bottomed 
boats at Arnold's Point, having the Pigot 
galley and ſome armed boats for their 
protection and convoy. Unfortunately the 
galley got aground in paſling Briſtol Ferry, 
but the boats proceeded and arrived a little 
after day-break at the propoſed place for 
landing. They were diſcovered ſome time 
before they approached the ſhore, and a 
general alarm was given by the diſcharge 
of cannon and ſmall arms. When the 
troops attempted to land, they were fired 
upon by a ſtrong guard; however, the 
gun-boat ſoon diſperſed them, and they 
landed and puſhed forwards to two mills, 


the one for ſawing, the other for grain, 
which were ſet fire to and entirely con- 


ſumed, together with a very conſiderable 
quantity of boards and planks for building 
boats or privateers. 

The Major finding a greater number 
of men in arms than he expected, and be- 
ing apprehenſive the oppoſition would in- 
creaſe, thought it more prudent to retire 
than to advance farther to the other mill, 
as the chief object of the expedition was 


mou 
anſwered by deſtroying the principal ſaw- 


mill, and all the boards and planks. In 


returning to the boats they ſet fire to the 
rebel guard room, a proviſion ſtore, and 


nine cedar boats; many ſacks of corn were 


deſtroyed in the mills. His loſs was two 
men killed, and Lieutenant Goldſmith 
and four men wounded. The rebels' loſs 
is thought to be more conſiderable. When 
the tide made the galley got afloat, but in 
towing her off, Lieutenant Congleton of 
the Flora man of war was much wounded, 
and two men unfortunately killed. I have 
great pleaſure in acquainting you, that on 
this expedition the navy and army behaved 
with their uſual ſpirit and firmneſs. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. PIGOT. 5s 


HOCHKIRCHEN, BATTLE AT. A little 
village of Luſatia. The armies of the 
King of Pruſſia and Marechal Daun in 
October, 1758, kept each other at bay; 
both theſe generals ſeemed to entertain 
the greateſt caution, they were bbth vi- 
gilant, but not preſumptuous ; they ſtirred 
not a ſtep without having firſt well conſi- 
dered it. | 

The Marechal kept his advantageous 
camp at Stoplen, by which he preſerved 
a communication with the army of the 
Empire. The army was ſecured. by its 
inacceſſible ſituation, but it enterprized 
nothing of conſequence. 'The King of 


Pruſſia, on the other hand, having taken 


poſſeſſion of the important poſt of Bautzen, 
which lies ſo opportunely for commanding 
at once both Miſnia and Luſatia, extended 
his right wing to Hokirch. 

By this poſition he preſerved a commu- 
nication with the army of his brother 
Prince Henry, he protected Brandenburg 
from the incurſions of the Auſtrians, and 
at the ſame time that he ſecured theſe in- 
tereſting objects, he was better ſituated 
for throwing ſuccours into Sileſia than 
he could be any where elſe, conſiſtently 
with his general plan. The two armies 


kept the moſt watchful eye upon each 
| other's 
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other's motions. The principal aim of 
the King of Pruſſia ſeemed to have been 
the preventing M. Daun from communi- 
_ cating with Bohemia. The great inten- 
tion of M. Daun was to cut off the King 
from Sileſia. Things were ſo balanced, 
that it did not ſeem poſſible by mere {kill 
in marches and poſitions to auſwer theſe 
ends very fully; therefore a battle ſeemed 
inevitable. But it ſeemed too, that, con- 
ſidering the ſituations of both armies; a 
battle could not be attenipted without ex- 
treme danger to the party who ſhould be- 
gin the atrack. | 

M. Daun ſaw that if any more time was 
loſt without action, the very ſeaſon muſt 
oblige him to evacuate Saxony, and thus 
give up all the fruits of the campaign. 
He came to a reſolution of giving the 
King of Pruſſia battle. But even in the 
vigour of this reſolution appeared the 
extreme caution which characterizes that 
able general. Having communicated his 
deſign to the Prince of Deux-Ponts, and 
ſettled meaſures with him, he marched 
in the dead of a very dark night, in three 
columns, towards the right of the King of 
Pruſſia's camp. Notwithſtanding the dark- 
neſs of the night (October the 14th), not- 
withſtanding the neceſlary diviſion of the 
Auſtrian army, the greatneſs of their 
numbers, and the length of way they had 
to march, yet ſuch was the wiſe conduct 
and great good fortune of this deſign, that 
they all arrived at the ſame time at the 
Pruſſian camp, none having loſt their way, 
without diſcovery, without confuſion, and 
began the attack with the utmoſt regu- 
larity and reſolution at five o'clock in the 
morning. | | 

How the King's out-guards were kept, 
ſo as to make ſuch a ſurpriſe practicable, 
is hard to ſay. It is hard to accuſe the 
_ vigilance of ſo able a commander, or the 
attention of ſo many finiſhed officers as 
ſerved under him. Jo ſpeak of treachery, 


is a way of accounting for misfortunes 


more common than realonable ; however 
it was, the Pruſſians had not time to ſtrike 
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their tents when they found the enemy 
in the midſt of the camp, and an impe- 
tuous attack already begun. Scarce had 
the battle begun, when the defeat ſeemed 
certain, not ſo much from the confuſion 
of the troops, as the irreparable loſs of 
two officers in the higlieſt command, and 
of the greateſt merit. M. Keith received 
two muſquet balls, and fell dead on the 
ſpot. Prince Francis of Brunſwick had 
his head ſhot off by a cannon ball as he 
was mounting his horſe. The King of 
Pruſſia had then the whole of affairs to 
ſuſtain alone, at the time when he moſt 
wanted aſſiſtance. But his preſence of 
mind, his firmneſs, his activity, remedied 
in ſome meaſure the effects of this unfore- 
ſeen attack, and the loſſes it had occa- 
ſioned; he was every where preſent, and 
inſpired his troops with an ardour like his 
own. 'The King ordered ſome detach- 
ments from his left, to reinforce his right 
wing ; but in the moment the orders were 
received, the left itſelf was furiouſly at- 
tacked. General Retzow, who command- 
ed in that quarter, with difficulty re- 
pulſed the Auſtrians, and was not able to 
afford any conſiderable aſſiſtance to the 
right, which was alone obliged to ſupport 
the whole weight of the grand attack. 
The Auſtrians in the beginning of the 
engagement, had beaten them out of the 
village of Hochkirchen; as the fate of 
the day depended upon that poſt, the hot- 
teſt of the diſpute was there. The Pruſ- 
ſians made three bloody and unſucceſsful 
attacks on the village, in the fourth they 


carried it; but the Auſtrians pouring in 


continually freſh troops upon that ſpot, 
drove them out at length after reiterated 
efforts, and a prodigious ſlaughter on all 
ſides. Then the King deſpairing of the 
fortune of that field, ordercd a retreat ; 
his troops which had been ſuddenly attack- 
ed in a dark night by ſuperior numbers, 
and had run to arms ſome half naked, and 
all in the utmoſt confuſion, had, votwith- 


ſtanding, made a molt vigorous reſiſtance, and 


maintained the fight for near five hours. 
Aa aa 2 They 
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They made their retreat in good order 
without being purſued, ſupported by the 
good countenance of their cavalry, and the 
tire of a numerous and well ſerved artil- 
lery, which was placed in the center of 
their camp. They loſt in this bloody ac- 
tion at leaſt 7000 men, killed, wounded, 
and taken priſoners, together. with many 
cannon. The Auſtrian account allowed 
their own loſs in killed and wounded to 


amount to Near 5ooo. 


The King of Pruſſia in retiring from 
Hochkirchen, in fact, only altered the po- 
ſition of his right wing, which fell back 
as far as Weiſſenburg. His left {till re- 
mained at Bautzen. This poſition was 
nearly as good as the former. The great 
loſs was the loſs of reputation, which al- 
ways Attends a defeat, and the loſs of two 
great generals which attended this in par- 
ticular. | 

M. Keith was a Scotſman born. He 
engaged with his brother, the Lord Mar- 
ſhall, in the rebellion of 1715. Being 
obliged to relinquiſh his country on this 
occaſion, he entered into the troops of 
Spain, and afterwards paſſing into Ruſſia, 
he obtained a conſiderable command, and 
performed many ſignal ſervices in their 
wars with Turkey and Sweden; and 


ſerved them alſo in peace by ſeveral em- 


baſſies. But finding the honours of that 


'country no better than a ſplendid ſervi- 


tude, and not meeting with thoſe rewards 
which his long and faithful ſervices de- 
ſerved, he left that court for one where 
merit 1s better known and better reward- 
ed ; and having been employed ſince the 
beginning of the war in a diſtinguiſhed 
command in the King of Pruſſia's armies, 


he fell at laſt in a ſervice that was worthy 


of him. 

If the King of Pruſſia loſt ſome reputa- 
tion in ſiffering himſelf to be ſurpriſed in 
this affair, he fully retrieved it by his 
extraordinary conduct in the courſe. of 
the action, and his admirable efforts after 


it. On the whole, perhaps, when all cir- 


cumſtances are conſidered, the King of 


| 


| 
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Pruſſia will appear greater in this defeat 
than in any victory he ever yet obtained. 
The wing of his army that was attacked 
was ſurpriſed at a diſtance from him, the 
two generals that commanded it ſlain in 
the firſt onſet, his other principal generals 
wounded, the whole wing in confuſion 
without a leader; to come, in theſe deſ- 
perate circumſtances, in haſte from an- 
other quarter, to recover all; twice to 
repulſe the enemy; and at laſt to retire, 
overborne only by numbers and fatigue, 
without being purſued, is ſuch an inſtance 
of great generalſhip, as perhaps has never 
been exceeded, 
HOCHSTADT, 
HEIM. | 
HOGUE (LA) ENGAGEMENT OFF. Atown 
and cape on the north-weſt point of Nor- 
mandy in France. Previous to this illuſ- 
trious engagement, which redounded ſo 
much to the honour of the Britiſh navy, 
we ſhall take a ſhort retroſpect to the 
ſituation of King William, who, in the 
year 1692, the happy æra of this ſhining 
event, was now landed at Holland, to 
haſten the naval preparations of the Dutch, 
which otherwiſe might have been tardy ; 
in conſequence of his great aſſiduity, theſe 
preparations were ſoon ready for ſea, and 
on his having received expreſs intimations 
of the intended deſcent of France in fa- 
vour of James, he detached General Tal- 
maſh, with three of the Engliſh regiments 
from Holland. Theſe, reinforced with 
other troops remaining in England, were 
ordered to encamp in the neighbourhood 
of Portſmouth ; all other neceſlary pre- 
cautions being taken by the Queen in 
England, ſuch as ſecuring the diſaffected 
from doing miſchief, Admiral Ruſſel was 
ordered to put to ſca with all expedition, 
and Admiral Carter with a ſquadron of 18 
fail, cruized along the French coaſt to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy. | 
On the 11th day of May, Ruſſel ſailed 
from Rye to St. Helen's, where he was 
joined by the ſquadrons under Carter and 
Delaval, and ſoon aftcr reinforced by the 
E Dutch 
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Dutch ſquadrons, commanded by Alle- | 


monde, Callemberg, and Vandergoes. On 
the 18th, they ſet fail for the coaſt of 
France, with a fleet of 99 ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates and fireſhips. 

'The Admirals orders were to cruize 
between Cape La Hogue and the Ifle of 


Wight, though he had propoſed to lie off 


Beachy-Head. However, he plyed it down 
through the ſands with a very ſcanty wind, 
contrary to the opinion of many of his 
_ officers, and all the pilots, who were 
againſt his hazarding ſo great a fleet in ſo 
dangerous an attempt, and yet to this 
bold ſtroke of the Admiral's was owing all 
his ſucceſs. 

The Admiral, while he lay off St. He- 
| len's, received a letter from the Earl of 
Nottingham, then ſecretary of ſtate, writ- 
ten by Queen Mary's direction, wherein 
he was informed that a ſcandalous and 
malicious report had been propagated of 
her, by their enemies, as if ſome of the 
officers of their Majeſties' fleets were diſ- 
affected, or not hearty in their ſervice ; 
but her Majeſty charged the Admiral to 
acquaint his officers, that ſhe was ſatis- 
fied the report was raiſed by the enemies 
of the government, and that ſhe repoted 
ſo entire a confidence in their fidelity, 
that ſhe reſolved to take no notice of ſuch 
inſinuations, and recommended to them a 
vigorons diſcharge of their orders and 
duty. They drew up an addreſs of thanks, 
which was graciouſly received by the 
Queen, and publithed for the ſatisfaction 
of the public, with this additional mark 
of the Queen's approbation, publiſhed i in 
the Gazette to this intent. 

« I always had this opinion of the 
« commanders; but J am glad this is come 
to ſatisfy others.“ 

When all the ſhips, Engliſh and Dutch, 
were together, the Admiral propoſed that 
a {mall detachment of ſix or eight frigates, 
might hover about the coaſt of Normandy, 
that at the ſame time the forces intended 
for a deſcent ſhould embark and be land- 
ed at St. Maloes, and the grand fleet lie 


q 


— 
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weſtward of that place, in order to pro- 
tect them from the enemy. 

This propoſition being in part approved, 
he detached ſix light ſhips to gain intelli- 
gence, and it being left to him to proceed 
as a council of war ſhould adviſe, he or- 
dered the ſcouts, who were weſtward of 
the fleet, to make ſignals of diſcovering 
the enemy, by firing {ſwivel guns, which 
they did on the 19th of May. Orders 
were immediately given for drawing into 
a line of battle, and the ſignal made for 
the rear of the fleet to tack, in order to 
engage the ſooner, in caſe the French 
ſhould ſtand to the northward. 

About three in the morning of the 19th, 
he diſcovered the enemy, under the com- 
mand of Count Tourville, and by eight 
the line of battle was formed in very 
good order, the Dutch in the van, the 
blue diviſion in the rear, and the red in 
the center. A little after four, the ſun 
diſperſing the fog, the enemy were ſeen 
ſtanding to the ſouthward, upon which 
the Admiral cauſed the ſignal for the rear 
to tack, and bore away with his ſhip fo 
far leeward, as that each ſhip in the fleet 
might fetch his peak, and then he brought 
to, and lay by with his fore-topſail to the 
maſt, that ſo others might have the better 
opportunity of placing themſelves accord- 
ing to the manner formerly directed on 
ſuch an occaſion. 

The red ſquadron conſiſted of 31 ſhips, 


under the Right Honourable Edward 


Ruſſel, Eſq. Sir Ralph Delaval, Vice-Ad- 
miral; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Rear-Ad- 


miral. The blue ſquadron was compoſed 


of 32 ſhips, commanded by Sir John Aſh- 
by, Admiral; George Rook, Eſq. Vice- 
Admiral ; and Richard Carter, Eſq. Rear- 
Admiral. And laſtly, the Dutch with 36 
ſhips, under Admiral Allemonde, and Vice- 
Admiral Schoutby Natcht. 

On the other fide, the French fleet was 
but 63; 26 in the van, 25 in the center, 
and 12 in the rear, commanded by the 
Count Tourville. 

This 
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"This was the ſtrength of the reſpective | 


fleets, when about 10 the French Admiral 
Tourville, bore down upon the Confede- 
rates with great reſolution, and by the 
poſit ive orders of the French King, who 
at the time of ſuch orders expected that 


"Fourville would have met with the ene 


my beſore a junction, and counter-orders 
being diſpatched after the junction, were 
never received; fo that the French Admiral 


fought contrary to his judgment, as well | 


as the ſafety of the fleet under his com- 
mand. | 

This was one great reaſon of the defeat 
of the intended enterprize, ſo hazardous 
in the execution, and ſo glorious to the 
Britiſh navy in the iſſue. Near 12, Count 
'Tourville in the Royal Sun brought to, 
and engaged with Admiral Ruſlel, being 


within three quarters of muſquet-ſhot. | 


The account Father Daniel gives is a gla- 
ring inſtance of French modeſty and inge- 
nuity, the ſubſtance of which is, that 
'Tourville attacked the Engliſh corps de 
battaille with ſo much vigour, that all fled 
before him; that he maintained the fight all 
day, from morning till night ; that he made 


q 


a fine retreat (though the Engliſh fled. 


before him), which would have been as 


happy as glorious, if the tide had not fail- 
ed him. Indeed Monſieur Forbin begins 


his account with more modeſty, and muſt. 


be ſuppoſed to know more of the matter 
than Father Daniel. He ſays, that the 
Engliſh expected Tourville in very good 
order, and ſuffered them to come as near 
as they thought fit; the engagement was 
begun with a great deal of vigour, and 
even ſome advantage on the ſide of the 
French, but the wind, which in the be- 
ginning of the fight was in their favour, 
changed in an inſtant, which the Engliſh 
took the advantage with their van, wheel- 
ed round the French fleet, and by that 
means had them expoſed to two fires; 
as the Engliſh fleet was ſuperior to that 
of the F rench, no doubt the latter would 
bave been all loſt if the former had ma- 
naged as they might have done, but their 
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Nowneſs in attacking loſt them that op- 
portunity. 


So far the French writers ſay on this 
memorable battle. Admiral Ruſſel him- 
{elf gives a very ſhort account in a letter, 
dated the 2oth of May, 1692, off Cape 
Barfleur, to this purpole : 


« Yeſterday about three in the morn- 
ing, Cape Barfleur bearing ſouth-weſt, diſ- 
tance ſeven leagues, my {ſcouts made the 
ſignal for ſeeing the enemy. 'The wind 
weſterly, the enemy bore down upon me; 
we continued fighting till half an hour 
paſt five in the evening, at which time 
the French towed away with their boats, 
and we after them. It was calm all day ; 
about five there was an engagement to the 
weſtward of ine, which I ſuppoſed to be 
the blue; it continued calm all night. I 
can give no particular account of things, 
but that the French were beaten, and I 
am now ſteering away for Conquet-Road, 
having a freſh gale eaſterly, but. extremely 
foggy ; I ſuppoſe that is the place they 
deſign for; if it pleaſe God to ſend us a 
little clear weather, I doubt not but we 
ſhall beat their whole fleet. I ſaw in the 
night three or four ſhips blow ap, but 
know not what they were: ſo ſoon as 1 
am able to give a more particular account, 
I will not be wanting. 


EpwaARD RussEL, Admiral of the Red.” 


To elucidate this particular, and throw 


a clearer light upon an event ſo much diſ- 


pated on by both nations, it will he but 
juſt to mention the remarks of another 
French writer, Monſieur du Larrey, who 
in his Hiſtories ſous Louis XIV. informs 
us, that when the fog was diſſipated, 
Tourville was ſurpriſed to find the whole 
Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons united ; 
whereas he expected to meet them ſepa- 
rately, not having ſuppoſed that Ruſſel 
had, by his vigilance in plying down fo faſt, 
formed that junction. But on being diſ- 


agr ecably ſurpr iſcd, he conſidered his or- 
ders, 
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ders, which were to fight on that proba- | 


bility, and thinking that a confuſed or 


haſty retreat would bring his fleet into a a 


precipitate embarraſſment, and prove more 
hazardous than a real engagement, he 
continued to obey his orders for an im- 
mediate attack. He himſelf commanded 
the white ſquadron, conſiſting of 16 ſhips 
in the center. 'The Marquis de Himfre- 
ville commanded the blue and white of 
14, in the van, and M. Gabaret had the 
rear, or blue ſquadron of 14 ſhips under 
his direction. The whole fleet, conſiſting 
of ſhips of the firſt and ſecond rate, ac- 
cording to their way of reckoning in 
France. 

Here hiſtorians differ as to the real 
ſtrength of the French fleet, the author of 
the naval hiſtory makes it to be 63 ſhips 
of the line, and this account of Monſieur 
du Larrey's only 44. For as to the dif- 
ference of frigates and other diſtinctions, 
they will perhaps bear a par upon the 
whole. But to be more explicit, it will 
be proper to ſubjoin Sir Ralph Delaval's 
account, in his letter to the Earl of Not- 
tingham, dated from on board the Royal 
Sovereign, the 22d of May, 1692. 


« I think it my duty to acquaint you, 
that on the 21ſt inſtant, Admiral Ruſſel 
having made the ſignal for the fleet to cut 
their cables, I obſerved the French to be 
forced from the Race of Alderney, where 
they were anchored to the eaſtward, and 
| finding that ſome of them endeavoured for 
the Bay of Cherbourg, I ſtood in for that 
place, where I found three three-decked 
ſhips of the enemy; but who were fo 
cloſe to the ſhore, and alſo within ſome 
rocks, that it was not ſafe for me to at- 
tempt them, till I had informed miyſelf of 
the road, they being hauled into ſhoai 
water. I immediately took my boats, and 
founded within gun-ſhot of them, which 
they endeavoured to prevent by firing at 
us; and that no time might be loſt, I 
went immediately on board the St. Al- 


ban's, where, for the encouragement of | 


four fathoms and a half water, I found 


| 
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the ſeamen, I hoiſted my flag; and having 
ordered the Ruby, with two fireſhips tu 
attend me, I ſtood in with them, leaving the 
great ſhips without, as drawing too much 
water ; but coming very near, they galled 
us extremely, and finding the fireſhips 
could not get in, I judged it beſt to retreat 
without ſhot, and there anchored ; I then 
immediately called all the carpenters, with 
whoſe advice and general approbation 
[ reſolved to attempt them in the morning, 
with all the third and fourth rates, and fire- 
ſhips. But after having drawn them into 


we could not execute the point, as it was 
then ſhoal ; upon which I ordered three 
fireſhips to prepare themſelves to attempt 
burning them, going myſelf with all the 
barges and tenders to take them up, if by 
the enemy's ſhot they ſhould miſcarry. 
Indeed I may ſay, and without vanity, 
the ſervice was warm, yet, God be praiſed, 
ſo effectually performed, that notwith- 
ſtanding all their ſhot, both from their 
ſhips and their forts, two of our fireſhips 
had the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, and barned 
two of their beſt men war. My other 
fireſhip was by an unfortunate ſhot ſet 
on flames, being juſt going on board the 
enemy ; indeed ſo brave was the attempt, 
that I think they cannot be too well re- 


warded, and I doubt not but their Ma- 


jeſties will take them into their royal con- 
{ideration. The third French ſhip being 
run on ſhore, and obſerving the enemy 
going in boats full from her, I ordered 


| the St. Alban's, the Reſerve, and others 


to fire upon her, judging it might cauſe 


them all to quit her ; and after having 


battered her ſome time, I obſerved ſhe 
made no reſiſtance, upon which I took alt 
my boats armed, and went on board her, 
where to my {urpriſe I found abundance 
of men on board, ſeveral wounded, many 
dead, but no officers; and having cauſed 
all the people, as well thoſe that were 
wounded as the reſt, to be taken out, I ſet 
her on fire, and if I had not had notice by 
my ſcouts that 30 ſhips were ſtanding 

with 
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with'us, I had ſent all their priſoners on | 


ſhore, who now are a great burden to me. 

The ſhips we ſaw proved to be the blue 
ſquadron, Sir John Aſhby, and the Dutch 
coming from the weſtward. We are now 


proceeding together eaſtward to La Hogue, 


where I am informed three or four of the 


enemy's ſhips are, and if fo, I promiſe my- 


ſelf, with God's aſſiſtance, good ſucceſs, 
and to give a good account of them; I 
expect to find the Admiral to-morrow, 
when I hope to hear he has deſtroyed ſome 
of the enemy's ſhips, having left him in 
chaſe of them laſt night, ſtanding to the 
eaſtward, and pretty near them as J judged. 

My Lord, I hope you'll excuſe me, if I 
preſume to pray you will uſe your intereſt 
with the Queen, that a reward may be 
given to the three captains of the fireſhips, 

for their undaunted bravery and extraor- 
dinary ſervice, as alſo to ſeveral others; 

for more firmneſs and alacrity I never 
ſaw. I pray your excuſe for being thus 
tedious and particular. Heaven preſerve 


their Majeſties; and that their arms may 


be ever crowned with ſucceſs both by ſea 
and land, ſhall be the prayers, as well as 
the endeavours of your moſt obedient 


ſervant, 


RALPH DELAvAL, Vice-Adm. of the Red. 


P. S. Captain Heath burnt Tourville's 
fhip, the Royal Sun, which was the moſt 
difficult : Captain Greenway burned the 
other, called the Conquerant : the Ad- 


mirable was burned by our boats. Captain 


Fowler attempted the Royal Sun, but was 
ſet on fire by the enemy's ſhot, yet is 
equally deſerving.” 


We ſhall now return to the particulars 
of the engagement. Some time after that 


'Tourville had towed off in great diſorder, 


the wind ſhifted to the north-weſt by 
weſt, and in a little time five ſhips of the 
enemy's blue ſquadron poſted themſelves 
three ahead, and two aſtern of their Ad- 
mira), and fired very briſkly till morning. 


— 
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Adiniral Ruſſel and his two ſeconds, Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Aylmer, had t:-fe 
ſhips to deal with. There was ſo grit a 
fog, that the firing reſpited for tome tine, 
but clearing up again, the French Adm :l 


was diſcovered towing off to the nor- h- 


ward; upon which our Admiral, tie 
better to come up with him, ordered ell 
the ſhips of his diviſion to do the like, 
making the ſignal for chaling ; and notice 
was ſent to every ſhip within reach, that 
the enemy were ſtanding away. At this 


time, about ſix in the morning, many guns 


were heard to the weſtward, and though 
the ſhips which fired could not be ſeen 
through the fog, it was concluded that it 
was our blue ſquadron, which had by a 
{kift of the wind weathered the French; 

but it proved to be the Rear-Admiral of 
the red, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who got to 
windward of Tourville's own ſquadron, 
between him and their Admiral 'of the 
blue; after they had fired ſome time the 
fog increaſed, which obliged the ſhips of 
both ſides to come to anchor. About this 
time 1t was that Captain Haſtings in the 
Sandwich was killed, as he was driving 
through thoſe ſhips of the enemy, becauſe 
his anchors were not clear. Things now 
being in great confuſion, our Admiral 
thought it moſt adviſable to order the 
ſhips which were neareſt him to chaſe 
weſtward all night, and to inform them 
that he intended to follow the French to 
Breſt, believing it more eligible than to 
continue at anchor ; and it proved to be 
the beſt expedient, for next morning he 
found himſelf nearer the enemy than thoſe 
ſhips were that had dropped their anchors. 
About eight at night there was a firing 
heard weſtward, which laſted about half 
an hour; part of our blue ſquadron having 
fallen in with ſome of the enemy's ſhips 
in the fog. In this encounter Rear-Ad- 


miral Carter was killed, whoſe laſt words 
effectually confuted the bad reports ſpread 
to blemiſh his character, as well as the 
reputation of other officers ; for in his 
expiring moments, when he found him- 
ſelf 
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{elf mortally wounded, he recommended 
it to Captain Wright, who commanded 
his ſhip, to fight her as long as ſhe could 
Wim; for it had becn reported to his 
prejudice, that he had taken 10,000 pounds 
to fire upon the French with powder only, 
who were to return the like favour, and 
then he was to go over with his ſquadron 
to the enemy; but the manner of his 
death vindicates his memory, and as he 
died like a man of honour in the cauſe of 
His country, it is but juſt to believe that 
he was ſtrictly ſuch while he lived. | 

The 20th of May it proved ſo dark and 
foggy, with very little wind all night, that 
none of the enemy's ſhips, and very few of 
ours could be ſcen, till about cight i in the 
morning; the weather then clearing, the 
Dutch who were to the ſouthward, made 
ſignals of diſcovering the French fleet, 
when ſhortly after about 34 ſail were ſeen 
about two or three leagues off, the wind 
being then north-eaſt, and then the whole 
fleet began to chaſe the encmy, who were 
crowding away welt ſouth-weſt ; but we 
did not keep the line of battle, as we did 
after the fight oft Beach y-Head, for the ſig- 
nal for the line was taken in, ſo that every 
ſhip might make the beſt of her way. 
About four in the afternoon, the tide of 
ebb being over, both fleets anchored, 
Cape Barfleur then bearing ſouth by welt. 
About 1o they weighed again, and two 
hours after Admiral Ruſſel's foretop-maſt 
came away by the board, it having been 
ſhot in {ſeveral places. 

On the 22d of May, about ven i in the 
morning, we continued the chaſe with 
all the ſncceſs we could deſire, and the 
tide of ebb being over, anchored in 46 
fathoms water, Cape La Hogue bearing 
ſouth by weſt, and the iſland of Alderney 
ſouth ſouth-weſt ; but by reaſon of our 
Admiral's wanting a top-maſt, the Dutch 
{quadron, and the Admiral of the Blue, with 
ſeveral of his ſhips, got conſiderably to the 
windward of him. Part of the French 
ſhips which had advanced towards the 
rocks of Alderney, were now perceived 


| without ground-tackle to tide by ; 22 
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driving eaſtward with the tide of flood, 


they had in the engagement and the ſub 
tequent morning cut away all their heavy 
anchors. When they were driven ſo far 
as that our Admiral judged he could reach 
them, he made the ſignals for the ſhips 
neareſt him to cut and chaſe, which they 
did; but Sir John Aſliby, Admiral of the 
Blue, with his divition, and ſcveral Dutch 
ſhips which were weathermoſt rid faſt, 
according to Admiral Ruſſel's orders, that 
they might the better obſerve the motion 
of the enemy, which continued at anchor 
in the Race. Three of their great ſhips 


tacked about 11, and ſtood weſtward, but 


after making two or three ſhort boards, 
the largeſt of them, being the French Ad- 
miral's own ſhip, the Royal Sun, ran aſhore, 
and preſently her maſts were cut away; 


upon which her two ſeconds plied up to 


her, and other ſhips began to hover about 
them ; this they did, as was judged, be- 
cauſe they could not get to windward of 
the weathermoſt ſhips, nor ſtretch out 
ahead caſtward. The Engliſh Admiral 
perceiving . that many ſhips of his flcet 
hovered about him, ſent orders to Sir 
Ralph Delaval, Vice- Admiral of the Red, 
who was in the rear, to keep a ſtrength 
near him ſufficient to deſtroy the enemy, 
and to order the reſt to follow the body 
of the fleet, which ſervice was effectually 
performed; and accordingly Captain Heath 
of Sir Ralph Delaval's diviſion burned 
Tourville's ſhip, the Royal Sun, of 104 
guns, as before related. The Conquerant 
of 80 guns was deſtroyed by Captain 
Greenway, with three more of leſſer note, 
among which was the Admirable. In the 
evening 18 of the French ſhips which 
were got eaſtward of Cape Barfleur, hauled 
in for La Hogne, where our ſhips anchor- 
ed about 10 at night, and lay until four 
next morning, at which time the Admiral 
weighed, and ſtood in near the land, but 
the flood coming on, he anchored again, 
and got under fail by two in the after- 
noon, plying cloſe in with La Hogue, 
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where he found 13 of the enemy's ſhips 
very near the ſhore. On the 23d of May, 
he {ent in George Rooke, Eſq. Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Blue, with a ſquadron, the 

fireſhips and the boats of the fleet to de- 
{troy thole ſhips; but they were got in ſo 
far that none but the ſmall frigates could 
advance near enough for ſervice ; how- 
ever, the boats burnt ſix of them that 
night, and about eight the next morning 
the other ſeven were ſet on fire, together 


with ſeveral tranſport ſhips, and ſome ſmall 


veſſels with ammunition; in the execu- 
tion of which ſignal ſervice, both officers 
and men behaved with unuſual gallantry. 

Thus at La Hogue and Cherburg were 
burnt two ſhips of 104 guns each, one of 
go, two of 80, four of 76, four of 60, 
and two of 56 guns. 

This ſervice being over the Admiral 
failed out of La Hogue Bay on the 25th 


of May, having ordered Sir John Aſhby, | 
Admiral of the Blue, who was returned | 


without doing any execution on the other 
part of the enemy's fleet, to run with a 
ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch along the 
French coait, as far as Havre-de-Grace, 
and to look out for thoſe five ſhips which 
he ſaid he had ſeen ſtanding eaſtward ; 


but in this he had no better ſucceſs than 


before. Biſhop Burnet tells us, that Sir 
John did purſue them five leagues, . but 
then the pilots pretending there was dan- 
ger he returned; ſo that 26 of the enemy's 
ſhips, which had he purſued them, in all 
appearance he had deſtroyed, got into 
St. Maloes. 

The conduct of Admiral Tourville is 
blamed by M. Fourhin, contrary to the 
opinion of Father Daniel : he ſays that 
Tourville neglecting to improve the op- 
portunity he had of eſcaping, reſolved 
(for what reaſon no one can imagine) to 
come to an anchor at the entrance of the 
Race of Alderney, inſtead of ſteering quite 
off as he ſhould have done, both by the laws 
of prudence and judgment, not being in 
any condition to continue the fight. At 
laſt, ſays Fourbin, an unexpected acci- 
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dent completed his ruin, the ſhip in which 
he was, with ſeveral others ſlipped their 
anchors, and were therenpon driven by 
the tide on the enemy. M. de Tourville, 
who ſaw himiclf in danger, being un- 


willing to expoſe the whole fleet, which 


was about to follow him, and would in- 
fallibly have been either ſunk or taken, 
took down his admiral's flag ; upon this 
M. de Pannetier, commander of a ſqua- 
dron, put up a flag as a ſignal to rally, 
and thereby ſaved the remainder of the 
fleet. Thoſe which followed the Gene- 
ral's fate, ran aſhore at La Hogue, where 
14 of our firſt men of war were unfortu- 
nately burnt. I ſaved my own ſhip, con- 
tinues M. Fourbin, though bored through, 
and following the remainder of the fleet, 
which were in no better condition than 
myſelf, we made for the road of St. Maloes. 

According to a relation which we find 
in Kennet, the French loſt five capital ſhips 
in the fight, which, however, Father Da- 
niel contradicts, one of which was M. 
Gabaret's, Admiral of the Blue ſquadron, 
of 9o and odd guns, fo that in the whole 
21 of their largeſt were deſtroyed, beſides 
the two frigates, with other ſmall veſſels, 
and had it not been for the foggy weather, 
few of the reſt would have eſcaped. On 
our ſide not one ſhip was loſt, except the 
fireſhips, and they were ſpent upon action; 
and what was as fortunate, not one com- 
miſſioned officer, except Rear-Admiral 
Carter, and Colonel Haſtings died in the 
action. | es 

It will not be doing juſtice to the Dutch 
nation, to omit an account given of this 
action by their Admiral, Allemonde, in a 
letter to the States General, dated on board 
the Prince, near Cape Barfleur, the 3d of 
June, 1692, new ſtyle. ; 


« High and Mighty Lords, 

Since my two laſt of the 31ſt of May, 
and firſt inſtant, which gave an account 
of what had paſſed in the defeat of the 
French fleet, I came to anchor under this 


Cape, where I have been ſince yeſterday 
: with 
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with your Highneſſes' ſquadron, and that 
of Sir John Aſhby, Admiral of the Engliſh 
Blue ſquadron, and ſome other Britiſh 
troops. 
formed by the captain of a French fireſhip, 
who was taken priſoner, that about 12 
of the ſhips which had engaged your High- 
neſſes ſquadron had got in among the 
rocks ; upon which I prepared to go and 
deſtroy or burn them, but as ſoon as I 
was ready to put my deſign in execution, 
I found that Admiral Ruſſel was giving 
orders to the ſame purpoſe; I immediately 
offered him your Highneſſes' light frigates 
and fireſhips to aſſilt him in this enterpriſe, 
and immediately gave the neceſſary orders 
in caſe he ſhould make ule of them; but 
as yet I know not whether thoſe frigates 
and fireſhips were employed or not ; all 
that I can aſſure your Mightineſles is, that 
the ſame day they took a reſolution to put 
the ſcheme of deſtroying thoſe ſhips in 
execution, they burnt five of the largeſt, 
being ſhips of three decks; and this day 
the reſt which remained incurred the ſame 
fate, being burnt with all their ammnni- 
tion and proviſion, together with ſix other 
ſmall veſſels which they had lightened 
of their guns, to try whether it were 
poſſible to fave them by towing them any 
higher; ſo that this expedition has com- 
pleted the ruin of the French ſhips. I un- 
derſtand this day that Admiral Ruſſel has 
iſſued orders to burn the tranſport veſſels 
which are in the Bay of La Hogue, to the 
number of Zoo, if it may be done with 
ſervice ; but I apprehend it will be a dif- 
ficult attempt, as the water is very ſhal- 
low where thoſe veſſels lie, and great re- 
ſiſtance will undoubtedly be made from the 
land ſide ; I therefore leave the ſucceſs of 
this arduous undertaking to Providence. 
On the other hand; it has been reſolved in 
a grand council of war, to reduce our 
fleet to 50 or 60 great ſhips, fail away to 
the iſle of Uihant, and endeavour to take 
all the enemy's ſhips that ſhall come off, 
or deſign to go into Breſt, as alſo to ſend 
the reſt of the men of war, with ſome 


At my arrival here, I was in- 


| 
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fireſhips, to ſcour the coaſts of France as 
far as Dunkirk, to ſeek and deſtroy, if 
poſſible, the ſcattered remnants of the 
French fleet, that have ſteered their courſe 
to the eaſt. | 
I am, 
— Moſt High and Mighty Lords, 
Yours, &c. 
O. ALLEMONDE. 


The Dutch Admiral ſeems to be miſin- 
formed as to the true intent of the in- 
tended ſeparation of the fleets, which was 
rather to draw away the French troops to 
the coaſt, in order to weaken the power 
of Louis by land, an object very much 
in the contemplation of King William, 
and which was adopted by our acting 
miniſter, Mr. Secretary Pitt, in the late 
war. To harraſs their coaſts, to embar- 
raſs their arms by ſuch a diverſion, and 
to draw their attention to their maritime 
towns, mult always have its deſired effect, 
when Great-Britain is any ways connected 
with continental intereſt, and will always 
prove the moſt ſalutary expedicnt to 
ſtrengthen the hands of our Allies. 

In the conducting this great and glorious 
expedition, ſo wiſely planned, and fo 
bravely performed, the two chief com- 
manders, Ruſſel and Tourville, were very 
much talked of by the public ; the former 
for not having done more than he did, 
and the latter for doing what he was 
commanded to perform; therefore to come 
at the ſecret ſprings, the reaſons, cauſes, 
and motives of actions and events, it will 
be proper to ſtate their cafes ſeparately, 
and by that ſcrutiny ta lay an appeal be- 
fore the public, for the juſtice or impru- 
dence, miſconduct or good behaviour of 
both and each. 

Firſt, as to Admiral Ruſſel. It was 
alledged by his enemies, and believed by 
ſome of his friends, that the bare ſuſpi- 
cion of his fidelity had awoke in him a 
ſpirit of jealouſy and reſentment againſt 
individuals, as well as the intereſts of 
King William. It was too much propa- 
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gated, and pcrhaps invidiouſly ſupported, 
that if this ſucceis of his had been pur- 
ſued with as much vigour as it was be- 
gun, conlidering the conſternation with 
which the French were ſtruck, upon ſuch 
an unuſual and ſurpriſing blow, the victory 
had been more complete as well as more 
ſplendid. But Admiral Ruſlel (as Burnet 


inſinuates) was provoked by ſome letters 


and orders which the Earl of Nottingham 
{ent him from the Queen, which he thought 
the effects of ignorance, upon which he 
fell into a gloomineſs of diſpoſition. To 
be at once ſuſpected, commanded, counter- 
manded, thwarted, and croſſed, willfour the 
temper of the moſt patient; ſuch perhaps 
he conſtrued thoſe ieiterated orders and 
diſpatches, and therefore (as Burnet ſays) 
he found fault with almoſt every order 
that was ſ{ent him, but would offer no ad- 
vice on his part. His letter above recited, 
indeed, ſeems not to be written in the 
beſt of humours, for he ſays, I can give 
« no particular account of things, but 
c that the French were beaten,” Theſe 
words might be dictated from hurry and 
confuſion, but it bears the ſtamp of Spar- 
tan laconiciſm. He certainly came to St. 
Helen's, which was much cenſured, for 
though (ſays Burnet) the diſabled ſhips 
ſhould have been ſent in, there was no 
apparent reaſon for bringing in the reſt 
that were untouched, Croſs winds kept 
them in port, ſo that a great part of the 
ſummer was ſpent before he went out 
again, and this gave time to the French 
to recover from the conſternation which 


had diſpirited them. Now it has already 


appeared, that the Admiral had ſent in 
Sir George Rooke to deſtroy the ſhips that 
had taken ſhelter in the Bay of La Hogue. 
He accordingly went in perſon to encou- 
rage the attempt, burnt {ſix that night, 


| ſeven the next morning, together with a 


great number of tranſports and other veſ- 
ſels of ammunition; this, it would appear, 
was a ſignal piece of ſervice, and indeed 
it was much the greateſt that happened 


during the whole tranſaction, for it was 
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performed againſt a prodigious fire from 
the enemy's batteries on ſhore, within 
ſight of the Iriſh camp, and with the loſs 
only of 10 men; it appears alſo by the 
Dutch Admirals, Allemonde, letter to the 
States-General, that this was a moſt diffi- 
cult and dangerous undertaking, and his 
letter was dated the very morning the 
action was performed, and he ſeems to 
inſinuate the execution of it to be un- 
likely, which evidence of his in favour of 
the Admiral, as well as Sir George Rooke, 
{ſeems to be much ſtronger proof of their 
diſtinguiſhed merit in that performance, 
than any other written by an Engliſh 
admiral. 

" Notwithſtanding which, Biſhop Burnet 
by an odd ſtroke, either of ill-humour or 
partiality, has thought fit to blame Sir 
George, as if he had not been inclined to 
fight. As to Sir John Aſhby's part in this 
conduct, he did with his own ſquadron 


and ſome Dutch ſhips purſue the remainder 


of the French fleet, till they ran through 
the Race of Alderney, among ſuch rocks 
and ſhoals as our own pilots were againſt 
following them; for which he was alſo 
cenſured, though perhaps without cauſe, 
ſince ſome of the ableſt ſeamen in Eng- 
land were of opinion, that there could 
not have been a more deſperate under- 
taking, than even the flight of the French 
ſhips through that paſſage, it appearing a 
more eligible ſtep to have ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be taken than loſt. But though 
deſpair might juſtify them, it ſeems to be 
no convincing argument, that becauſe 
they were fool hardy, Sir John ought to 
have followed them ; and the reader will 
be ſatisfied of this, if he runs his eye over 
a {ea chart, and conſiders the great riſk the 
French run in order to get through the 


Race of Alderney; and this circumſtance 


is particularly taken notice of in our tar's 
ſong on the victory, which ſhews what 
the ſeamen thought of it. 

It is very remarkable, that thongh the 


Confederate fleet was near double to that 
of the French, yet ſcarce half of it could en- 


gage, 
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gage, which was owing to the original 
diſpoſition of the fleet, by which the Blue 
{quadron, Sir George Rooke, Vice-Admiral, 
was directed to tack northward and to the 
weather; not in the leaſt to any deficiency 
in that Admiral, as Biſhop Burnet alledges. 
Yet the defeat was the moſt ſignal that 
ever happened at fea, ſince beſides the 
Royal Sun, of 104 guns, the French loſt 
another of 104, one of go, two of 80, 
four of 76, four of 60, and two of 55. 

If indeed Sir John Aſhby could have 
ſafely reached thoſe that took ſhelter in 
St. Maloes, it had in a great meaſure put 
an end to the French power at ſea; as it 
was, we muſt acknowledge, a moſt glo- 
rious victory, not to be gained by male vo- 
lence, or want of ſpirit in the conductors ; 
and as ſuch we are bound in gratitude to 
pay a juſt tribute to the memory of thoſe 
brave men who atchieved it, as well as our 
moſt humble thankſgiving to the Provi- 
dence that favoured it. | 

Notwithſtanding all the ruinous conſe- 
quences that attended the French affairs 
by this event, we find it treated in ſuch a 
ſtyle by the French writers, as muſt ap- 
pear amazing, even to ſuch as are well 
acquainted with their gaſconade, and moſt 
of this founded on their firſt attacking of 
the Engliſh fleet. In order to explain this, 
we may remember that Count Tourville 
found himſelf obliged to take this ſtep in 
obedience to his orders, which were ſo 
expreſs that they did not leave any room 
for his Lordſhip to exerciſe his judgment. 
He called a council of war indeed the night 
before the engagement, wherein moſt of 
the officers gave their opinions, that, con- 
ſidering the ſuperiority of the Confederate 
fleet, and the ſituation themſelves were 
in, it was moſt prudent to decline fight- 
ing: upon this, after declaring his own 
ſentiments to coincide with theirs, he 
produced the King's orders, which ap- 
peared to be ſo preciſe for fighting, nay, 
for attacking the Engliſh, whether ſtrong 


or weak, that it was then directly and 


unanimouſly reſolved to obey the orders. 


| 
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Several reaſons have been aſſigned for the 
French King's giving ſuch orders; and 
amongſt theſe the moſt probable is, that 


he was deceived in the ſtrength of both 


fleets: as to his own, he looked upon it as 
certain that Count d'Etrees, with his 
ſquadron, would have joined the fleet be- 
fore any opportunity offered of fighting, 
and that Count Tourville's line of battle 
ſhould have conſiſted of 66 ſhips at leaſt, 
He was, however, deceived in both : 
Count d'Etrees met with {uch bad wea- 
ther in paſſing the Straits of Gibraltar, 
that notwithſtanding all the pains he 
could take, his ſquadron did not arrive at 
La Hogue till after the battle; and though 
there were at that time 66 French men of 
war at ſea, yet from the detachments made 
for particular ſervices, but 44 were actu- 
ally under his command when he took 


this reſolution to fight. On the other ſide, 


it was preſumed that the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets would not have joined fo 
early, and that if they had, ſtill it would 
be impoſſible for them to unite with their 
two great ſquadrons then at ſea, before 
the junction of the French fleets. | 
In this too the French King was over- 
ſeen, but then it was owing to that bold 
ſtroke of Admiral Ruſſel beforementioned, 
by which he joined the Dutch ſquadron 
ten days ſooner than he could have done, 
if he had been ruled by his pilots, who ad- 
viſed him againſt that precipitate ſtep, as 

they then judged it to be. | 
There is yet another circumſtance men- 
tioned by French authors, as ſuppoſed by 
by ſome to have been the reaſon for the 
King's orders; and it was really this, that 
he expected the greater part of the Engliſh 
fleet would have deſerted and come over to 
King James, from whence it is pretended 
by French writers, that they were de- 
terred by finding Count Tourville fo 
weak : however, all authors agree, that 
upon the junction of our fleet, the French 
King ſent two orders by different routes to 
Count Tourville, to forbid his fighting for 
that reaſon: but the maſter of a ſmall 
| veſſel, 


them. 
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veſſel, which carried one of thoſe orders, 
was taken off Barfleur by Captain Wyvill, 
before he could reach the French fleet; 
and the other, which came over the land, 
was too late by ſeveral days. This, how- 
ever, ſufficiently proves that Louis did 
not expect the deſertion of the Engliſh 
fleet, but rather their inability to form the 
Junction with the Dutch. 

The Marquis of Quincy, another French 
writer, after having given a particular 
account of the firit day's engagement, 
proceeds to parade in this extravagant 
manner. 

As to the advantage gained in this fight, 
it muſt be allowed us, that Count Tour- 
ville did not loſe ſa much as a ſhip, nor 
had he any that were diſabled; while on 
the other hand, the enemy loſt two, one 
ſunk, and one diſabled: the reſt of their 
ſhips were as well treated as his, beſides 
their ſpending a vaſt number of fireſhips 
without any effect. Thus, in ſpite of 
the prodigious inequality of the fleets, 
the ſucceſs was at leaſt equal in the 
firſt day's engagement. It is true, it hap- 
pened otherwiſe in the ſucceeding days; 
in which, however, there fell out nothing 
that ought to tarniſh the reputation of the 
French nation, ſince, while there remained 
any room for courage to exert itſelf, they 
not only acted gallantly in their own de- 
fence, but made themſelves reſpected by 
their enemies. What afterwards followed 
was the effect of unforeſeen accidents and 
inevitable misfortunes: and yet, after this 
fine flouriſh, the Marquis fairly confeſles 
that the French flag ran for it, and that 
their other ſhips did their beſt to follow 
But partly through the want of 
ſafe ports on their own coaſts, and partly 
through the vigorous purſuit of the Eng- 
liſh, they were burnt and deſtroyed in the 
manner before related. | 

Neither this writer, nor any other of 
the French hiſtorians, pretend to diminiſh 


their loſs, or to ſay that our Admirals 


did not well and truly perform their duty 


in the moſt minute as well as the "I 
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important branches ; on the contrary, they 
aſcribe the ſafe retreat of part of their 
ſhips into the road of St. Maloes, to their 
lucky paſſage through that dangerous 
Strait, and not to any want of vigilance in 
our Admirals. Fourbin ſays, that the 
views of France, and the projects previous 


to the defeat at La Hogue, of making a 


vigorous deſcent upon England, were no 
longer kept a ſecret. It was well known 
that King James was already gone to La 
Hogue, where he was ready to embark at 
the head of 20,000 men, and waited only 
the ſucceſs of a battle with the Engliſh, 
which M. de Tourville had orders to give 
at all events, as on that iſſue depended all 
the hopes of James. 

It was indeed neceſſary to run the ha- 
zard of a battle, in order to make the deſ- 
cent ſecure; for there was nothing could 
prove an impediment to the invaſion, but 
the interpolition of the Engliſh fleet. It is 
not to be doubted, but if the Engliſh had 
been worſted, which probably would have 
happened, if we had hindered their fleets 
from joining, this projected deſcent, which 
fell to the ground by the blow our fleet 
received, would have cauſed the Eng liſh 
a great deal of uneaſineſs and pains. But 
the contrary winds, which laſted three 
whole weeks, and ſeveral other interven- 
ing accidents, gave the enemy time to 
form a junction ; ſo that inſtead of 45 
ſhips, which the Engliſh were ſuppoſed by 
us to be, proved to amount when joined 
to 96. 

This loſs at La * was ſo ſenſibly 
felt by King James, and ſo intimately con- 
nected with his intereſts, that he there- 
upon wrote an affecting and pathetic letter 
to the French King, which ſhould be pre- 
ſerved, and is to this purpoſe: That he 
had hitherto, with ſome conſtancy and 
reſolution, ſupported the weight of his 
misfortunes, ſo long as he himſelf was 
the only ſufferer; but he acknowledged 
that this laſt diſaſter deeply overwhelmed 
him, and that he was become altogether 
comfortleſs, in relation to what concerned 

his 
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his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, through the 
great loſs which had befallen his fleets : 
that he knew too well, that it was his 
own unlucky ſtar which had drawn this 
misfortune on his Majeſty's forces, ever 
victorious, but when they fought for his 
(James's) intereſts, which plainly proved 
that he now no longer merited the ſupport 
of ſo great a Monarch. He therefore en- 
treated his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty no 
longer to concern himſelf about a Prince 
ſo unfortunate as himſelf, but permit him 
to retire with his family to ſome corner 
of the world, where he might, in retreat, 
no longer obſtruct the uſual courſe of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's proſperities and 
conqueſts, and where nothing could more 
contribute to his conſolation, than to hear 
of the quick return of all his wonted 
triumphs both by ſea and land, over both 
your enemies (ſays he) and mine, when 
my intereſt ſhall no longer be intermixed 
with yours. | 

The French King endeavoured to alle- 
viate his misfortunes and afflictions by a 
kind anſwer, wherein he promiſed never 


to forſake him in the worſt and laſt ex- 


tremity. | 
Queen Mary, the Conſort of King 
William, no ſooner heard of the victory 
obtained off La Hogue by her fleet, than 
ſhe ſent zo, oool. to be diſtributed amongſt 
the ſailors. She ordered medals to be 
ſtruck, as tokens of honour to the officers; 
and cauſed the bodies of Admiral Carter 
and Colonel Haſtings to be honourably in- 
terred. And thus ended this great and 
glorious event, to the immortal honour 
of the Britiſh flag, and to the extirpa- 
tion of all future hopes of James's title to 
the crown. | "EY 
To the French King it proved a moſt 
mortifying defeat, who had been ſo long 


flattered with an uninterrupted ſeries of 


ſucceſſes. To the friends of James in 
England it was no leſs ungrateful, as it 


reduced them to the laſt ebb of deſpon- | 
dence, fruſtrated the whole ſcheme of a | 


deſcent, and broke all the meaſures of the 
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French miniſtry in his favour. It has been 


obſerved, that Ruſſel was accuſed of not 
improving his victory with all the advan- 
ages which might have been obtained 
before the enemy recovered from their 
conſternation. His enemies alledged, that 
his affection to the ſervice was in a great 
meaſure cooled by the diſgrace of his friend 
the Duke of Marlborough; that ho hated 
the then ſecretary, the Earl of Nottingham, 
whom he thought not qualified to iſſue 
diſpatches or orders in the nayal depart- 
ment; and that he adhered to the letter 
rather than to the ſpirit of his inſtructions. 
But this ſeems a malicious inſinuation, 
and a very great injury to his memory, as 
well as an ungrateful return for his mani- 
fold ſervices. He behaved during the 
whole progreſs of this expedition like a 
gallant and wiſe officer, as well as an ex- 
pert admiral. His forcing down the Nore 
to the Downs with a ſmall wind, and 
through dangerous ſhoals, was truly 
brave, and executed with policy and de- 
ſign, though contrary to the judgment of 
his pilots, as by this bold ſtep he affected 
a junction with the Dutch and the other 
ſquadrons, which otherwiſe the French 
would have attacked, if not defeated 
ſingly. In a word, he obtained fo deciſive 
a victory, that during the reſt of the war, 
the French never dared to attempt fighting 
by ſea, or in the leaſt diſputing the ocean 
with the Britiſh flag. | 
HOLMEDON - HILL, BATTLE NEAR. 
Near Wallowover, on the borders of Nor- 
thumberland, towards Scotland. In the 
year 1402, Archibald Earl of Douglas, 
with the flower of the Scottiſh nobility, 
made an irruption into the Engliſh marches, 
at the head of 13, 00 men, and ravaged 
the country for ſome time without oppo- 
ſit ion; but on their return to Scotland, 
they found themſelves intercepted by a 
ſtrong body of Engliſh troops, commanded 
by the Earl of Northumberland, his ſon 
Henry Hotſpur, George Earl of Dunbar, 
who was a refugce in England, and the 
Lord Greyſtoke. The two armies en- 
gaged 
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gagetl each other at Holmedon-Hill. The 


Scots were drawn up on the declivity of 
the hill, fo as to ſtand quite expoled to 
the arrows of the Engliſh archers, who 
plied them ſo vigorouſly, that no armour 
could reſiſt their force. Douglas perceiving 
their advantage, ordered his men at arms 
to advance and attack the Engliſh bow- 
men, who retired as they approached, {till 
letting fiy their arrows, until that body of 
Scots was fatigued with the weight of 
their armour, and the reſt of their army 


-Jeft expoſed to the Engliſh archery, who 


made ſuch havock among them, that they 
could no longer ſtand the ſhock, but fled 
with great precipitation. In this battle, 
which was fought on Holy-Rood day, 700 
Scots were left dead upon the field of 
battle, beſides a great number that periih- 


ed in the Tweed. 


The Earl of Douglas, who was dange- 


rouſly wounded, and loſt an eye in the en- 


agement, was taken priſoner, together 


with Mordock, Earl of Fife, {on to the 
Duke of Albany; the Earls of Murray, 


Angus, and Orkney; the Lords Montgo- 
mery and Erſkine, and about fourſcore 
knights of diſtinction. 


HOLOWZIN, BATTLE AT. A town on 


the river Wabitz, in Ruſſia, ncar the Bo- 
riſthenes. In the year 1708, Charles XII. 
King of Sweden, hearing that the Mett- 
man Mazeppa was on the march with 
25,000 men to join the Ruſſian army, that 
the great General Siniairſki was alſo in 
notion, and that another body of between 
15,000 and 20,000 Ruſſians were moving 
from another part, he reſolved to attack 
theſe different bodies before they could ef- 
fect a junction, or at leaſt, to prevent 
their having any communication. 

On the 25th of June, he found at the 
river Berezinc, over againſt Boriſlau, the 


Ruſſians under General Goltz, to the num- 


ber of between 12,000 and 15,000, en- 


camped ready to diſpute that paſſage with 


him, which, however, he ſucceeded in, 
by one of thoſe fine feints ſo uſual to him. 
Thus evading his foes, he arrived at the 
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neighbourhood of Holowzin, which, on 
his approach, the Mutcovites abandoued, 
and after breaking the bridge after them, 
joined a body of their troops on the other 


ſide of that river. 
the rear, and their intrenchments were 
defended by ſeveral pieces of cannon, 
There was a large ditch behind them, and 
the river was difficult to paſs. The King 
of Sweden viewed the ground, and cauſed 
his artillery to move in the night a quarter 
of a league to the right, where he had ob- 
ſerved a poſt, from whence he could fire 
into the Ruſſian intrenchments on their 
left: he alſo obſerved, that there was a 
pretty large opening between their right 
and left, which the Ruſſian General had 
left ſo, thinking it impaſſable, becauſe of 


a moraſs which extended to a very thick 


wood. 
The King of Sweden having thus re- 


They had a wood in 


connoitered the place, and finding that he 


could improve the advantage of that open- 
ing, came at three in the morning to the 
banks of the river, at the head of five re- 
giments of foot, and ſoon after followed 


part of the cavalry. He then began to 


cannonade the Ruſhan camp with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that ſuch of their battalions as 
were molt expoſed were forced to give 
way. As ſoon as the reſt of the infantry 
came up, he determined to aſſault them 
{word in hand ; ſo leaping into the water, 
at the head of his foot guards, he croſſed 


the river and the moraſs, the water being 


up to his arm-pits. While he thus march- 


7 


ed againſt the enemy, he ordered the 


horſe to paſs round the moraſs, and fall 
upon them in flank ; but the ground on 
the other fide was to marſhy that they 
could not keep their ranks. In the mean- 
time the Muſcovites turned all their can- 
non on them; but in ſpite of the fire, and 
the difficulty of the ground, the Swedes 
got over the moraſs, and poſted themſelves 


between the two wings of the Muſcovite 


army. 'This obliged General Goltz, who 
commanded the Ruſſians, to withdraw his 
infantry from the canip, and poſt them at 

| the 
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the entrance into the wood, to which the 
King of Sweden followed him with his re- 
giment of guards, ordering the reſt of the 
troops to join him, as ſoon as they ſhould 
all have paſſed the moraſs, which they 
did, and he attacked the Ruſſians with a 
terrible fire about four in the afternoon. 

The Muſcovites in amaze, that no bar- 
rier could defend them from the fury of 
the aſſault, which laſted four hours with 
great ſlaughter and uncommon bravery on 
both ſides, were at laſt obliged to retire, 
and leave the King maſter of the field of 
battle, where the Ruſſians left behind them 
ſeveral pieces of cannon. 

This is ſaid to be one of the moſt glo- 
rious battles he ever fought, as one wherein 
he ſhewed the greateſt {kill as well as 
bravery. The Swediſh horſe had made 
their way through the enemy, and joined 
the King in the midſt of the battle; for he 
himſelf began the fight on foot. He then 
mounted on horſeback; but ſome time 
after, finding a young Swediſh gentleman, 
named Galenſteirn, whom he had a great 
eſteem for, to be wounded in the field, 
and unable to march, he obliged him to 
take his horſe, and continued to command 
on foot at the head of the infantry. 
The memory of this battle at Holowzin, 
and the defeat of the Ruſſians at that town, 
is preſerved by a medal with this inſcrip- 
tion on one ſide ; | 


Svlvæ, PFALUDES; AGGERES, HOSTES VICTI. 
And on the reverſe, 
V1CTRICES COPIAS ALIUM LATURUS 1N ORBEM. 
Engliſhed: 


Hoods, moraſſes, intrenchments, enemies 
overcome. 


The other, 


On the point of leading his victorious 
troops into another world. 
(Meaning Muſcovy.) 


| 


.a {quadron of frigates in commiſſion. 
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The Muſcovites, thus obliged to fly 
before him, repaſſed the Boriſthenes with 
precipitation, which river ſeparates the 
dominions of Poland from their own coun- 
try. Charles loſt no time in the purſuit ; 
he croſſed that great river after them, as 
far as Mohilon, the laſt frontier town in 
Poland, where he reſted, as well to refreſh. 
his army, as to conſult meaſures proper 
to be taken in an unknown country, into 
which he was penetrating with no leſs an 
intent than to follow the Mufcovites to 
the capital of Moſcow. 5 

HOPE, ACTION THERE IN 1667. Charles 
the II. growing tired of the war with the 
Dutch, from which he had reaped no ſolid 
advantage, overtures of peace were made, 
and the conferences were opened at Breda 
by all the belligerent powers. Charles, 
relying on a peace being ſpeedily conclud- 
ed, unrigged his large ſhips, and kept only 
De 
Witt, the Dutch Penſionary, reſolving to 
take the advantage of this unpardonable 
negligence, cauſed preparations to con- 
tinue in Holland, for fitting out a fleet in 
the ſpring, under pretence of protecting 
their trade from the privateers of Scotland. 
The better to conceal his real deſign, he 
ſent Admiral Van Ghendt with a conſider- 
able fleet 'into the Forth, with orders to 
burn the coaſts, and recover ſuch ſhips as 
were in thole ports. 

He came into the Forth on the iſt of 
May. If he had at firſt hung out Engliſh” 
colours, and attacked Leith harbour im- 
mediately, which was then full of ſhips, 
he might have done what miſchief he 
pleaſed ; for all were ſecure, and were in 
expectation of Sir Jeremy Smith with 
{ome frigates, for the defence of the coaſt. 
Van Ghendt did nothing in the Forth for 
ſome hours. He ſhot againſt Burnt Iſland 
without doing any miſchief. For this was 
all a feint to amuſe the King, that he 
might not dive into the real deſign of the 
Dutch. All being ready, Van Ghendt 
with his ſquadron returned, and joined De. 
Ruyter, who, with 70 fail of ſhips, ap- 
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great number of their men. 
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peared in the Thames' mouth, the 7th of 
June, and on the 1oth, ſending in a ſqua- 
dron, poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort at 
Sheernels, and burnt or plundered the 
magazine of itores ; though as bravely de- 
fended by Sir Edward Spragge, as a place 
then untinithed and of no defence could 
poſſibly be. The Duke of Albemarle, 
who was Lord General, with all expedi- 
tion haſtened down thither with ſome land 
forces, and to oppoſe the enemy's progreſs 
ſunk ſome veſſels in the entrance of the 
Medway, and laid a ſtrong chain acroſs it. 
But the Dutch, with a high tide, and a 
ſtrong eaſterly wind; on the 12th, broke 
their way through and burnt three ſhips, 

the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles V. 

(all taken from them this war) which is 
to defend the chain. 

The advantage of wind and tide con- 
tinuing, they advanced, the 13th, with 
ſix men of war, and five fireſhips, as far 
as Upnore caſtle; but were ſo warmly re- 
ceived by Major Scott from the caſtle, and 
Sir Edward Spragge from the oppoſite 
ſhore, that they received no ſmall damage 
m their ſhips, but more in the loſs of a 
However, in 
their return, they burnttheRoyal Oak; and 
having much damaged the Royal London, 
and the Great James, fell down the river 
again on the 14th, carrying off with them 
the hull of the Royal Charles, which the 
Engliſn twice fired, to prevent that diſ- 
honour, but the enemy as often quenched 
again. In this action one Captain Dou- 
glas, who was ordered to defend the Royal 
Oak, which was burnt, when the enemy 
had ſet fire to it, receiving no commands 
to retire, ſaid, “ It ſhould never be told 
< that a Douglas had quitted his poſt with- 
out orders,” and reſolutely continued on 


board, and was burnt with the ſhip, fall- || 


ing a glorious ſacrifice to diſcipline, and 
obedience to command, and an example of 
ſo uncommon a bravery, as, had it hap- 
pened among the ancient Greeks or Ro- 
mans, had been tranſmitted down to im- 
mortality with the illuſtrious names of 
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Codrus, Cynrgyrus, Curtius, and the 
Decii. | 

The Dutch got out to ſea again, with 
the loſs of two ſhips, which ran aground 
in the Medway, and were burnt by them- 
ſelves, and eiglit fireſhips ſpent in the ac- 
tion, with no more than 150 men, {ac- 
cording to their accounts), but probably 
a far greater number was loſt, 

Part of the fleet being left to block up 
the mouth of the Thames, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Admiral Van Nes, De 
Ruyter with the reſt proceeded to Portſ- 
mouth, with a deſign on the ſhipping in 
that bar bour ; but the Earl of Macclesfield 
and Captain Elliot, had ſo well provided 
for their reception, that they thought fit 
to deſiſt from any attempt; aud failing to 
the weſtward, entered Torbay with in- 
tent to land there; but being repulſed, 
returned to the "Thames mouth ; and 
though they knew the peace was now ac- 
tually concluded, they came up with 25 
{ail as far as the Hope, where lay all the 
ſhips of force we had then fitted out, 
which were about 18, under the command 
of Sir Edward Spragge. Sir Edward hap- 
pening not to be on board, the enemy did 
conſiderable damage with their fireſlips, 
but he immediately repairing to his com 
mand, and being preſently joined with 
ſome ſmall veſſels, under Sir Joſeph Jor- 
dan, the Dutch were forced to retire with: 
loſs. They then appeared off Harwich, 
where they made an attempt on Land- 
guard fort, with 1600 land forces, under 
the command of Colonel Doleman, a 10 
publican ; but they were repulſed with 
great loſs ; and Van Nes failed away again 
for the Thames; and venturing up as far 
as the Hope, attacked Sir Edward Spragge's: 
ſquadron, of 5 frigates and 17 fireſhips, 
which proved a ſharp engagement. One 


of the Engliſh fireſhips grappling with a 
Dutch fireſhip, they both burnt down to- 
\ gether, but ſo cloſe to another of the 
Dutch ſhips, that ſhe likewiſe took fire 
and blew up. Soon after, another of their 


ſhips took fire and burat down ; and after 
that, 


10 


that, another of our fireſhips and one of 


theirs being grappled together were both 
burnt. All the time of this fight, the 
Engliſh made good their place, inſomuch, 
that another of the Dutch men of war ran 


aground, and fired herſelf; and another of 


their fireſhips was burnt, with the loſs of 
one of ours. When they were about to 
draw off, they ſent one man of war and 
Four fireſhips towards the Engliſh, but 
with bad ſucceſs ; for the foremoſt of their 
fireſhips, ſeeing the Engliſh ready with 
their ketches to cut off their long-boats, 
forſook the veſſel, which was preſently 
ſeized. And the other three fireſhips 
fearing to meet the ſame fate, burnt them- 
1elves, which, when the Dutch man of 
war ſaw, ſhe retired, and joined the fleet, 


The Engliſh Admiral then bore up with 
his own ſhip to the whole fleet of the ene- 


my, and {ent off a fireſhip, which got up 
very near one of the enemy's largeſt men 
of war, being ſtoutly ſeconded by our man 
of war; but being galled by the ſhot of 
the whole fleet, they thought it conve- 
nient to come off. 

The Engliſh now thought it moſt proper 
to withdraw to Graveſend, and leave the 
_enemy at anchor in the Hope; but the 
next day, they, with the help of their 
fireſhips, attacked. the Dutch in their 
turn, and after a ſharp diſpute, in which 
they themſelves ſet fire to the only fire- 
ſhip they had left, to-prevent her being 
taken, obliged them to, retreat. They 
then failed. down the Channel to the 
weſtern coaſts (after having been again 
attacked at the- mouth of the river, and 
ſuſkered ſome damage), and having alarm- 
ed the country with ſeveral offers of land- 
ing, as firſt at Wenbury in Devonſhire, 
and then near Cowland in Cornwall. At 
length, when they could diflemble. the 
knowledge of the peace no longer, De 
Ruyter invited ſome of the Corniſh gen- 
tlemen on board him, gave them a liberal 
entertainment, and excuſing ſome of his 
latter acts of hoſtility, he diſmiſſed them 
civilly, and then with his fleet made 1ail 
to their own coaſts. 


HOP . 
While the Dutch loitered before the 
river, and at Torbay, without effecting 
any thing remarkable, the Engliſh found 


means by their privateers, and a ſquadron 
of frigates, commanded by Sir Jeremy 


Smith, in the North Sea, abundantly to 


repair the damage ſuſtained at Chatham, 
by taking great numbers of their merchant 
ſhips, bound from the Baltic and Norway, 


as allo from and to France, Spain, Portugal, 


and the Straits. And ſome Engliſh fri- 
gates took a man of war, called Het Raedt- 
Huis Van Haerlem, which was going with 
{ome others to rejoin their fleet. 

Among others, a gallant action of Cap- 
tain Dawes muſt not be omitted. This 
brave officer, who commanded the Eliza- 
beth frigate, meeting with 15 fail of Rot- 


terdam men of war, fought with their 


Rear-Admiral of 64 guns and five others, 
of 48 and 50 guns, and preſently after 
with the Admiral of 70 guns, aud twe 
of his ſeconds; yet got clear of them all, 
forcing the enemy to lie by the lee 
Not long after, the ſame frigate engaged 
with two Daniſh men of war, of 40 guns 
each; in which action, after. four hours 
fight, the brave Captain Dawes was ſlain 
by a cannon ball; but was heard with his 
laſt breath to cry, For God's ſake do not 
<« yield the frigate to theſe fellows.” Soon 
after, the lieutenant being deſperately 
wounded, and the maſter who ſucceeded 
him ſlain, the gunner took place, who {o 
plied the two Danes, that they were glad 
to ſteer to their own coaſts. 
HOPTON-HEA'TH, BATTLE Ar. Near 
Stafiord. This battle was fought on the 
19th of March, 1642, between the Royal- 
iſts, under the Earl of Northampton and 
the Parliament forces, under Sir John Gilt, 
who being timely reinforced by Sir II- 
liam Brereton from Nantwich, advanced 
to Stafford .in queſt of Spencer Compton, 
the ſaid Earl, and found him on Salt- 
Heath or Hopton, and gave him battle. 
The engagement laſted with great ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides for four hours, 
Though Sir John Gill's exceeded that of 
een the 
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the Earl of Northampton by three tg one, 
his horlg was at firſt immediately routed ; 
but unfortunately the Earl being diſmount- 
eq, was himſelf ſlain, after he had given 
repeated proofs of his undaunted bravery 
and firm allegiance, refuſing quarter, by 
which the forces of the Parliament became 
victorious. 
HOXON, BATTLE NEAR. This is an 
.obſcure village near Horleſton, in Suffolk. 
The Danes having ravaged and plundered 


the north of England, landed in Suffolk in 


870, where Edmund was chief of the Eaſt 
Angles. This young Prince, more uſed 
to acts of devotion than arms, having 


given the Danes battle near this ſpot, was 


eaſily defeated, and ſoon after ordered to 
be tied to a tree, and ſhot at with arrows. 

HOYA, BATTLE AT. A town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weſtphalia, the 


capital of the county of Hoya, on the ri- 


ver Weſer, 43 miles north-weſt of Zell, 

ſubject to the Elector of Hanover. This 
battle was fought on the 24th of Februa- 
TY, 1758, in the late war. A conſiderable 
detachment under Count Chabot, was poſt- 
ed at Hoya, a itrong fort on the Weſer, a 
place of ſuch conſequence that Prince Fer- 
dinand, Commander in Chief for Hanover, 
reſolved to diſlodge the enemy from it. 

He appointed for that ſervice the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunſwick, with four bat- 
talions of foot and ſome light horſe. This 
Prince, though not twenty years of age, 
had already entered into the courſe of 
glory under the auſpices of his uncle, 
and being full of ardour to ſignalize him- 
ſelf, with joy embraced the occaſion; and 
herein he gave an earneſt of his future 
fame, in one of the moſt lively and beſt 
conducted actions in the war. The firſt 
fruits of this young hero were ſuch as 
would have done honour to the moſt ex- 
perienced veterans: he had a broad and 
deep river to paſs, without means of tranſ- 
porting his men, except by the help of a 
ſingle float, ſo that a long time would ne- 
ceſſarily be ſpent in getting them over: 

what was worſe, before half his men had 


: 
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paſſed, a ſtrong wind aroſe, which ren- 
dered the float unſerviceable, and by an 
unforſeen calamity, cur off all communi- 


cation between him and the moſt conſider- 
able part of his force ; while on the other 


ſide, to increaſe his apprehenſions, the par- 


ty he was going to attack was ſuperior to 
him, though his whole body had been 
joined with him. In this exigence, he 
came to a reſolution worthy of himſelf, 

and reſolved not to ſpend any fruitleſs 
time in attempts to bring over the reſt of 
his troops, much leſs to make any attempts 
to return to them, but to puſh on boldly, 
in ſuch a manner as to poſſeſs the enemy 
with an opinion of his ſtrength, and to 
attack them briſkly before they had time 
to be undeceived: therefore, upon this 
ſudden criſis, between four and five in 
the morning, he marched with the utmoſt 
ſpeed to Hoya; when near the town, ano- 
ther accident was on the point of defeat- 
ing the whole enterprize. One of his de- 
tachments fired by miſtake upon' four of 
the French dragoons, who were patrol- 
ling; the firing was caught from one to 
another, and at laſt became general. This 
ſeemed ſufficient to diſcover their motions, 
and to alarm the enemy; but the ſame 


ſpirit influenced the conduct of every part 


of this affair: a bold countenance became 
neceſſary, which was immediately aſſumed: 
he marched with the utmoſt diligence to 
the town, and encountered the enemy at 
the bridge ; a fierce fire on both ſides en- 
ſued. The ground was ſuch that the 


Prince could not bring up his whole de- 


tachment equally ; ſenſible of that diſad- 
vantage, he formed a deſign to overcome 
the difficulty. The deſign was as judi- 
cious as it was reſolute, which was to turn 
the enemy by attacking them in the rear. 
To execute then this deſign, it was neceſ- 
ſary to make a circuit about the town. 
Every thing ſucceeded. 'The attack on 
the enemy's rear was made with bayonet 
fixed: a terrible ſlaughter enſued. The 
French abandoned the bridge, and fled in 
confuſion, The Prince of Brunſwick hav- 


ing 
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ing cleared the town of the eneniy, joined 
the party he had left. The Count de 
Chabot threw himſelf with two battalions 
into the caſtle, with a reſolution to main- 
tain himſelf there, but in a little time he 
capitulated, ſurrendering the place, ſtores, 
and magazines, his troops being permitted 
to march out. The Prince who had no 
artillery, and who, on account of the bad- 
neſs of the roads, deſpaired of bringing 


up any heavy cannon, ſuffered them to 


depart. Six hundred and ſeventy men 
were made priſoners in this action, and a 
place of much importance, as it opened a 
paſſage over the Weſer, ſecured to the 
Hanoverians, and this with not 100 men 
killed and wounded. 
HUGELY, TAKEN. 
CALCUTTA. | 
HULL, ATTEMPT UPON. A town in the 


See the Article 


Faſt Riding of Yorkſhire, on the river 


Hull, ſometimes called Kingſton upon Hull. 
During the memorable conteſt between 
King Charles I. and the Parliament ; the 
former influenced by a promiſe from the 
Governor of Hull that he would ſurrender 
it to him if he would attempt it, aſſembled 
a number of militia, with about 700 
horſe, and formed the blockade of this 
place, after having publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, ſpecifying his reaſons for undertaking 
the ſiege, and therefore he ſummoned the 
town to ſurrender. He had ſent to Hull 
the day before, the Duke of York his ſe- 
cond ſon, with the young Elector Palatine 
his nephew, under colour of feeing the 


place; Hotham and the Mayor received 


them with all the reſpect due to their 
rank. 'The young Princes were entertain- 
ed the firſt day by the Mayor, and invited 
to dine with the Governor on the mor- 
row, being St. George's day; but the en- 
tertainment was diſturbed by the arrival 
of an officer, Sir Lewis Diver, who told 
the Governor that the King was coming 
after to dine with him, and had ſent him 
before to acquaint him thereof, as he had 
with him a train of 300 horſe. Hotham, 
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ſome of his friends, with whom it was 
reſolved to ſend a meſſage to the King, 
humbly deſiring him not to come, as he 
could not, without betraying his truſt to 
the ſtate, ſet open the gates to ſo great a 
train as he then had with him. The meſ- 
ſenger returned to Hotham with a dubious 
anſwer from the King, but certifying Ho- 
tham of his advancing : he directly drew 
up the bridge, ſhut the gates, and armed 
the walls. The King coming to Beverley 
gate, called for the Governor, who ap- 
pearing on the walls, he commanded him 
to open the gate. "The Governor auſwer- 
ed, that he was intruſted with the town 
by the Parliament for his Majeſty's ho- 
nour and ſecurity, as well as the king- 
dom's uſe, which he intended by God's 
help to do; profering, however, that if 
his Majeſty would be pleaſed to enter the 
town with 12 gentlemen only, he ſhould 
be welcome, otherwiſe he could not with- 
out betraying his truſt to the ſtate, admit 
entrance to ſo great a guard; but the 
King refuſing to enter on theſe terms, 
repeated ſeveral times his command to ſet 
the gates open, and as often received the 
ſame denial : preſently after the Duke of 
York and the Prince Elector quitted the 
town and came to the King, who gave 
Hotham one hour to conſider of it ; but 
he ſtill perſiſting in his denying entrance, 
the King offered at laſt to enter with go 
horſe only, which was refuſed. About 
five in the evening of the 23d of April, 
the King appeared before the gates again, 
commanding Hotham once more to open 


them; and upon his refuſal he ordered 


him to be proclaimed a traitor by two he- 


ralds he had with him, and then retired 


to Beverley, where he. paſſed the night: 
the next morning he ſent a herald to Ho- 
tham once more to order him to open 
the gate, with a promiſe of pardon for 
what was paſt; but not being able to 
prevail on him, he was forced to return 
to York. 

When it is conſidered that the King had 


ſurpriſed at this meſlage, conſulted with | formed a deſign to ſecure Hull, one would 


imagine 
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imagine that he had alſo contr ived means 
to accompliſh the undertaking, the ſucceſs 
whereof was of ſo much importance. The 
King was not ignorant that Hotham was 
a member of the Houſe of Commons, and 
that they had choſen him for the govern- 
ment of Hull as a man they could confide 


in; the King was certainly over credulous 


in giving car to a promiſe of Hotham's, 
however ſo ſpecious ; but from this time 
all confidence vaniſhed. Some ſay he had 
no other deſign than to viſit the place, to 
examine the magazine, to know what 
might be taken for the ſervice of Ireland, 
or for arming the Scots, who were to 


ſerve in that country. Theſe pretexts 


were not ſolid enongh to deceive the Par- 
liament, who ſaw but too plainly into the 
King's deſign „ and of what conſequence the 
evacuation would have been. 

The King was extremely mortified at 
the diſappointment of his intentions upon 
Hull, and ſeeing no other way to palliate 
his proceedings, he reſolved expreſsly to 
deny that he had ever intended to become 
maſter of Hull. By this he meant to re- 
preſent Sir John Hotham's action as a 
manifeſt treaſon, and accordingly demand- 
ed open reparation on him as ſuch ; he 
cited the laws and ſtatutes which placed 
in the King the care of defending the 
realm, and the command of the forts and 
magazines; he alſo {aid the forts and ma- 
gazines were his own proper goods, and 
particularly that of Hull, which being 
purchaſed with his own proper money, 
could not be withheld from him with any 


ſhew of juſtice, without rendering his 
condition worſe than that of his meaneſt 
ſubject. But the Parliament did not grant 
thoſe ſuppoſitions ; they pretended that 
the forts and magazines were committed 


to the King, as a truſt to be employed for 


the preſervation, not the deſtruction, of the - 
people; and that the King's claim to the 
property of the forts and magazines was 
groundleſs. It is no wonder, that, upon 
ſuch differing principles, papers ſhould. 
abound between the King and Parliament 
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without producing any great effects. The 
King, however, had this advantage, that 
the Parliament could not evidently prove 
their aſlertions againſt him; and that the 
authority aſſumed by both Houſes was 
founded on bare ſuſpicion of the King's ill 
deligns, which would have rendered qt 
plauſible had they been averred ; but they 


did not think proper to wait for a demon- 


{tration to be aſſured of the King's ſecret 
intentions; it was enough for them to 
have ſo public a reaſon for ſuſpecting him 
(which to them appeared to be ſufficiently 
ſtrong) to ohe them to take precautions, 
which migat come too late, in caſe more 
convinci:s proofs were expected. The. 
Parlz ent tacrciore openly ſupported Sir 

Je Sotham with reſpect to his conduct 
at ..ujl, Sothat after reiterated complaints, 
arguments, letters, declarations, and an- 
{wers on both ſides, the King had no way 
left to become maſter of Hull but by ſur- 
priſe or force; the laſt of theſe ways did 
not ſeem to him very practicable, becauſe 
he could depend but on a very {mall num 
ber of troops, and had no artillery, arms, 
or ammunition ; indeed, he expected ſome 
from Holland, but the time was very un- 
certain, and therefore he attempted by 
another channel to make himſelf maſter of 
Hull, namely by correſpondence. In the 
execution of this deſign he made uſe of 
Mr. Beckwith, a gentleman from Bever- 
ley, who had a ſon-in-law an officer in 
Hull ; but this officer diſcovered the plot 
to the Governor, who was ſo civil as to 
ſend the King word he might fave him- 
felf the trouble of carrying on the intelli- 


gence, and then ſent an expreſs to the 


Parliament. Beckwith retired to the King 
at York; the Parliament diſpatched a 
meſſenger to ſeize Beckwith and bring 
him to London, but the meſſenger could 
not exccute his orders. 

With the Queen's aſſi ſtance, who was 
now buſy in Holland in procuring artillery, 
arms, and ammunition, and that of ſeveral 
gentlemen in England, he hoped to poſſeſs 
Hull; he expected alſo to prevent the 
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Parliament, and to be beforehand with 
them as to the affair of that town, which 


he determined they ſhould never poſleſs, 
both to revenge his honour on the collu- 


ſion and treachery of Sir John Hotham, 


who had drawn him into that premunire 
with his people; he next flattered - him- 
felf, that when he was maſter of Hull and 
Portſmouth, and had received arms from 
Holland, many pcople, who were afraid 
of the Parliament, though well aftccted 


to his cauſe, would then openly declare 


themſelves in his favour, and publicly 
take his part. Shortly after his diſappoint- 
ment at Hull, he ſummoned all the York- 
ſhire tenants in chief to appear at York, 
which was followed by a deputation from 
both Houſes, under a pretence of bringing 
a meſſage concerning Hull, but in reality 
to be ſpies on his actions and motions ; as 
he was quickiighted enough to penetrate 
into their deſign, he gave them audience, 
and diſmiſſed them ; but they told him 
they had orders not to quit Vork. Upon 
which, when the gentry he had ſummoned 
met, he complained that both Houſes had 
braved him even in Vork; that they were 
on the point of taking from him his ma- 
gazine at Hull; and therefore, as the 
_ treaſon of Sir John Hotham was openly 
countenanced by them, he expected they 
would grant him a guard for the ſecurity 
of his perſon and family, which after ſome 
altercation, and four different anſwers, 
they granted him, and the guard was put 
under the command of the Prince of 

Wales. And now both parties being im- 
bittered, prepared for hoſtilities, of which 
the affair of Hull was the apparent cauſe 
and ſpring of action, as it put an end to 
all further confidence between the King 
and Parliament. 

HULS'T, $1EGEs oF. A town of French 
Flanders, the capital of the county of 
Waes, 15 miles from Ghent. This town 
was inveſted in the year 1598, during the 
diſpute about the Auſtrian Netherlands 
between the Spaniards and the States-Ge- 


neral ; the conqueſt of Calais by the Arch- | 
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duke of Auſtria preceding it, ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the inhabitants of Andres, 


| that they ſurrendered upon the firſt ſum- 


mons. He next had the reduction of Oſ- 
tend in his contemplation, the only ſea- 
port town in the hands of the Confede- 
rates on that coaſt; but Prince Maurice 
by his affiduity timely prevented it, ſo 
that the Spaniards thought fit for that 
time to lay aſide the thoughts of beſieging 
it; and "at length the Archduke, to re- 

venge the ravages of the Dutch in the 
province of Brabant, laid ſiege to Hulſt, 
a place that could boaſt of no other ſtrength 
than its ſituation, being incloſed by an 
artificial canal, branched out of the river 
Hont, in the form of an iſle, and by the 
old wall, with round antique towers, de- 
fended only by ſome outworks. Various 
opinions were formed about the carrying 
on this ſiege, moſt of the officers looking 
npon the matter as impracticable, or at 
leaſt ſubje& to no ſmall hazard, ſince the 
enemy being maſters of the river, they 
were in a condition to ſupply the place 


from time to time with all manner of ne- 


ceſſaries for a long and vigorous defence; 
beſides that, it appeared difficult to tranſ- 
port their forces over the branch of the 
river that ſurrounded the town. Claudius 
Barlotta, one of the Flemiſh colonels, 


finding the Spaniards make great difficul- 


ties about the tranſportation of the forces, 
told them he would undertake that taſk 
himſelf, and that once done, they muſt 
leave the reft to for tune, who generally 
encouraged the bold. His perſuaſions pre- 
vailed, and the ſiege being reſolved upon, 
a flying body was ordered immediately to 
paſs the river Schelde, in order to amuſe 
Prince Maurice, as if they intended to 
inveſt Breda, or Bergen-op-Zocm, which 
firſt had the deſired effect. 

The Prince, to obſerve their motions, 
was then obliged to leave the government 
of Hulſt to Count Solms, while he him-. 
{elf followed the Spaniards at a diſtance, 
his whole body conſiſting only of 2000 
men, a ſlender force for the defence of 
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ſo conſiderable a country; but, beſides || 


that, part of their troops were ſent as 
auxiliaries to the French King, others on 
board the Engliſh fleet. The States, to 
{ave charges, had diſbanded lately ſome 
German troops, being reſolved to keep no 
more on foot than was juſt ſufficient to 
keep their garriſons ; but the loſs of Hulſt 
taught them afterwards to take more 
tecure mealures. 

In the meantime, Barlotta having brought 
together a great number of boats at the 


fort that lies oppoſite to Hulſt, embarked 


in them about 1500 choſen men, moſt 
Walloons and Germans, and under favour 
of the darkneſs of the night tranſported 
them to the oppoſite ſide; the Dutch 
guard veſſels thinking every thing ſo ſe- 
cure, that they did not perceive it till too 
late for remedy ; not even the garriſon 
took to their arms till the enemy was 
landed, and had made themſelves maſters 


of a ſmall fort, guarded only by 30 men, 


which afforded them at the ſame time a 
ſafe retreat, and furniſhed them with ſome 
great guns, both which they greatly ſtood 
in need of at that juncture. It is true, 
after the beſieged had made a moſt deſpe- 
rate and furious ſally, they forced the 
Germans to retire ; but being rallied by 
Barlotta himſelf, they again obliged the 
beſieged to retreat in their turn; at the 
{ame time poſſeſſing themſelves of the ad- 
jacent dikes, which were but poorly guard- 
ed, contrary to * expreſs orders of Prince 
Mauri ee. 


This e ill news had no ſooner 


reached the city of Brabant, but the Prince, 
as well as the Spaniſh army, haſtened to- 
wards Hulſt; the former to diſlodge the 
beſiegers before they ſhould be reinforced, 
and the latter to aſſiſt their friends. T he 
Spaniards effected their point, by tranſ- 
porting eight regiments more before the 
Prince could oppole their landing, while 
the Archduke Albert himſelf lay encamp- 
ed at the ſame time on the oppoſite ſide. 
"The Prince was intrenched upon the bor- 
ders of Zealand, to furniſh the place with 
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freſh ſupplics as occaſion ſhould require; 
to effect which, the States ordered ſtrong. 
detachments to be drawn out of the gar- 
riſons, leſt they ſhould be expoſed to the 
enemy, and new levies to be made in 
England and elſewhere. The main pbint 
which Barlotta had in contemplation was 
the reduction of the two forts facing the 
Schelde, and the Dutch camp, which he 
thought to carry ſword in hand; but as 
they lay under the fire of the city, he 
failed of his intentions. Thus being taught 
that nothing was to be effected without 
the aſſiſtance of heavy cannon, he con- 
trived a kind of engine, compoſed of ſeve- 
ral large flat-bottomed boats chained cloſe 
together, filled with earth, and covered 
with boards and hurdles, upon which they 
planted two pieces of cannon, and under 
cover of the fort on the Spaniſh ſide, ad- 
vanced towards the iſle : while their whole 
artillery was gradually tranſported in the 
{ame manner, and levelled againſt the fort, 

they renewed the aſſault, but ſtill meeting 
with more oppoſition than they expected, 
Barlotta commanded a ſtrong detachment 
of Italian troops about midnight to take 
poſt on the middlemoſt dike, between the 
town and the fort, and from thence to 
attack the latter; which being done, there 
enſned a bloody conflict, without any con- 
ſiderable advantage on either ſide; the 
Dutch being as obſtinate in repelling as 


the Spaniards were in attacking. At length 


ſome Germans. of Barlotta's party advan- 
cing through the marſhes, on the back- 
ſide of the fort, they broke down the 
pallifades, cut to pieces the centinels, and 


j made their way through every obſtacle, 


while a party of thoſe employed againſt 
the Italians, baſtening to the defence of 
thoſe on the other ſide, were beaten back 
by the Italians, who poſſeſſed the bridge. 
Barlotta was not idle to ſecond this advan- 
tage the enſuing day, by battering the 
walls of the fort, which were compoſed 
of earth, with the utmoſt fury; ſo that 
the garriſon, conſiſting of 8000 men, threw 
down their arms, and would have forced 

the 
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the officers to capitulate, but this they 


bravely refuſed. The ſoldiers marched 
off in the evening towards the town, juſt 
as Count Solms was coming to reinforce 
them with freſh ſupplies. L 
The Spaniards highly rejoiced at this 
unexpected ſucceſs, which ſecured them 
a free communication with their army on 
the oppolite ſide, together with ſupplies 
of all forts of neceſſaries. They next be- 
gan to drain the adjacent grounds, in or- 
der to make themtelves maſters of the 
other outworks, which the beſieged had 
laid under water ; but the Spaniards be- 
ing in poſſeſhon of the dikes, they found 
means to divert the waters to another 
courle ; but as they could not effectually 
carry their intentions into execution ſo as 
entirely to drain the lands, the beſieged 
made frequent fallies, moſt of which proved 
very ſucceſsful, and coſt the enemy many 
of their beſt ofticers. On the other hand, 
the beſieged were kept in continual alarm 
by the Spaniſh cannon, and vaſt numbers 
of fire balls, which nearly laid the town 
in aſhes, there being now no other ſhelter 
left for the garriſon but the cellars and 
the back ſide of the walls. Count Solms 
having by this time received a wound in 
one of his legs, was forced to keep his 
bed ; but Prince Maurice, who lay en- 
camped on the other fide of the river, 
ſent conſtant ſupplies under the care of 
Count Erneſt Naſſau, and took all other 
neceſſary precautions to preſerve the place. 
The beſiegers began now to doubt the 
ſucceſs of the ſiege, unleſs they could 
find means to prevent the Dutch from be- 
ing ſupplicd by the river's ſide, to which 
end they erected batteries and forts on 
both ſides the harbour, to diſpute the 
paſſage of thoſe ſupplies; but this alſo 
they failed in, being for the moſt part 
out of the reach of their cannon, while 
they themſelves were expoled to the fire 
of the fort of Naſſau, and the inconve- 
niences of the high tides. 
Count Solms, in the meantime, having 
ordered a ſinall fort to be made to cover 
Nuß. XXV. | 
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the gate, againſt which the enemy had 
directed the main attack, a detachment of 
Italians was directed to aſſault it, but 
were repulſed by the Zealanders. The 
Spaniards reſolving to carry the fort at all 
events, ordered the aſſault to be renewed 
by detachments out of all the different 
nations in the army, Uivided into different 
bodies, that being ſo ſelected, it might 
raiſe among them a ſpirit of emulation : 
the firſt attack to be made by a body of 
volunteers, who bore a certain kind of 
flags or ſtreamers inſtead of colours, ſuch 
as the ancient Spaniards made uſe. of in 
their wars againſt the Moors. Thus they 
mounted the aſſault with incredible fury, 
but were as bravely received by the be- 
ſieged, for the fight continued three days, 
and at length proved in favour of the be- 
ſieged: then the beſiegers had recourſe 
to their mines, ſome of which being ſprung 
with good ſucceſs, they renewed the aſ- 
fault, and forced the enemy to retreat 
into another half-moon made within the 
breach of the wall; upon which the be- 
ſieged ſet fire to the mine made under the 
fort, and blew it up into the air. The 
beſiegers continued inceſſantly to labour 
in draining the lands and battering the 
walls, which the others endeavoured to 
repair by faſcines, buſhes, and palliſades; 
but they met with more than ordinary re- 
ſiſtance at the fort upon the dike near the 
harbour, for while they were employed 
in battering it with their great cannon, 
the powder deligned for that uſe taking 
fire, blew up many of the cannoneers into 


the air, with ſo terrible an exploſion, that 


it was heard as far as Middleburg in Zea- 
land, The beſieged laid hold of their pre- 
tent diſtreſs, and detached 600 of their 
choice men over to the other ſide, where 
the Spaniſh army lay encamped, broke 
into their lines, forced them to retire, 
and nailed up their cannon ; upon which 
ſucceſsful ſally, 800 Spaniards, who were 
{ent to relieve their friends, were alſo re- 
pulſed, and permitted the Dutch to repaſs 
the river unmoleſted. Notwithitanding 
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this and ſeveral other ſallies, the Spaniards 
by perſeverance in battering, had now 
made a conſiderable breach in the wall, 


and in fo critical a place, where there 
wanted intrenchments, for which Prince 


Maurice had given poſitive orders. The 
Spaniards perceiving this deficiency, re- 
ſolved to improve it, and {ent a peremp- 
tory ſummons to the town for an imme- 


_ diate ſurrender, without which they were 


to expect no quarter; but Barlotta re- 
ceiving a reſolute anſwer, he durſt not 
venture upon an aſſault, as he had loſt in 
the ſeveral preceding attacks 2000 of his 


beſt men and ableſt ofticers ; he therefore 


reſolved to continue mining till he found 
a fairer opportunity to aſſault with leſs 
hazard, which was ſtill prevented by the 
freſh reinforcements ſent by Prince Mau- 
rice, In this uncertainty, chance brought 
to paſs what in reaſon he could ſcarcely 
have hoped for; the beſieged amazed at 
the remiſſneſs of Barlotta, were ſeized 
with a panic, apprehending he had ſome 
{ſecret deſign in view, which, if executed, 
muſt tend to their ruin; prepoſſeſſed with 
this fear, they ran in bodies to the Count 
de Solms, demanding that the place might 
be ſurrendered; as they inſiſted it was no 
longer tenable againſt an army of 20,000 
men. There were, notwithſtanding, divers 
officers of reſolution, and among them one 
Matthew Hall, who declared for main- 
taining the place, and by making a re- 
trenchment, before neglected, to venture 
another aſlault, if it ſhould be made, till 
they ſhould conſult Prince Maurice who 
was ſo near at hand with his army. This 
opinion was, however, over-ruled by the 
re{t ; and at laſt by Count Solms himſelf 
it was agreed to capitulate, before the 
enemy could have any intelligence by de- 
ſerters of the true condition of the place. 
'The conditions were ſoon agreed upon, as 
the Archduke, being overjoyed at ſuch an 
unexpected ſurrender, was willing to grant 
them whatever they deſired, and the gar- 
riſon marched out towards the latter end 
of Auguſt, leaving the fort Naſſau un- 
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touched by the enemy's cannon ; and thus 
ended that memorable ſiege, to the great 
conſternation of the States. | 
The ſiege of this town was again un- 
dertaken in the year 1702, while the Con- 
federate armies were victorious and trium- 
phant in Spaniſh Guelderland ; fortune 
likewiſe favoured them in Flanders. The 
Marquis de Bedmar having declared war 
in the Spaniſh Low Countries, in favour 
of King Philip V. againſt the Emperor ; 
acen Anne, and the States-General, al- 
{embled an army, and formed a project to 
beſiege Hulſt. He began that ſiege by the 


| attack of four forts which he became 


maſter of; but the fort which is called 
Great Hykuy made a better defence ; he 
bombarded and cannonaded it five days 
ſucceſſively, but without any effect, and 
was at laſt, after the loſs of 600 men, 
obliged to retire. This ſaved Hulſt, and 
very much abated the haughtineſs which 
the Marquis diſcovered at the beginning 

of the expedition. | 
HUY, $IEG6E oF. A ſtrong town in the 
biſhopric of Liege, on the river Maes, 
16 miles north-eaſt from Namur. On the 
16th of Auguſt, new ſtyle, 1703, Count 
Noyelles with a detachment from the grand 
army arrived before Huy, which had a 
ſtrong caftle, three forts, and four churches; 
upon his approach the Governor broke 
down the bridge between the two towns, 
and retired with his garriſon into the 
caſtle, and the forts St. Joſeph, Picard, 
and Rouge, or Red Fort. The trenches 
were opened on the 17th in the night : 
the attack againſt fort St. Joſeph was 
commanded by the Prince of Anhalt, and 
that againſt fort Picard by Colonel Frede- 
rick Hamilton, the only Engliſh brigadier 
in the army. The trenches againſt the 
former were carried on 190 paces ; but 
the engineer who was to conduct the 
workmen to fort Picard, fell into a hollow 
way in the dark, which carried him off 
from the ſaid fort, and was the occaſion 
that the trenches on that ſide were deferred 
till next night. The approaches were 
| continued 
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continued with a great deal of ſucceſs, 
and ſome of the beſiegers batteries being 
ready by the 21ſt, began to throw ſome 
bombs into the works of the enemy, and 
the next morning to play with cannon and 
mortars upon fort Picard, fort St. Joſeph, 
and the caſtle, which continued till three 
in the afternoon, when fort St. Joſeph 
beat a parley, as did alſo fort Picard, and 
the Red Fort at ſeven in the evening on 
the 21ſt of Auguſt, The garriſons deſired 
to retire with their arms and baggage ; 
but being denied, and no other terms of- 
fered them, than either to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war at diſcretion, or retire into 
the caſtle; the continual fire of the be- 
ſiegers obliged them at length to abandon 
the forts, of which the Confederates took 
poſleſſion on the 23d, and M. Millon, Go- 
vernor of the caſtle, refuſing to admit his 
own men into it, they were forced to re- 
turn into the town, where they were 
made priſoners of war, and diſarmed. 
Upon taking the forts, the batteries which 
had been raiſed againſt them were re- 
moved, and began to play upon the caſtle. 
The 25th of Auguit, the diſpoſitions were 
made for the attack, and all the batteries 
firing without intermiſſion, the beſieged 
had above 100 men killed and wounded, 
in which laſt were many officers, and the 
Governor himſelf. "The Confederate troops 
advanced in the meantime, and placed 
{everal ladders at the foot of the caſtle ; 
this was deſigned only for a feint, but 
the enemy being alarmed by it, beat a 
parley about ſix in the evening, offering 
to ſurrender upon condition that they 
might retire no Namur, with the ufual 
marks of honour. His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough thereupon ſent a meſſage to 
the Governor, that notwithſtanding the 
advantage he had, if they would lay down 
their arms, all that belonged to them, 
the officers and ſoldiers ſhould be allowed 
them, and they ſhould be exchanged for 
2 like number of our men, whenever the 
Marechal de Villeroy ſhould deſire it. 
Time was allowed them till threc the next 
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morning to ſend a poſitive anſwer ; upon 
the Governor's refuſal, orders were given 


for renewing the aſſault, whereupon the 


ſoldiers in the garriſon refuſing to defend 
the place any longer, the Governor ac- 
cepted the terms offered, whereby he aud 
his garriſon, which conſiſted of 990 men, 
including thoſe in the forts, were to re- 
main priſoners of war, till the two regi- 
ments taken ſome months before by the 
French at Tongeren were releaſed. On 
the 27th in the morning, the garriſon 
marched out of the caſlle, and were all 
diſarmed, except the officers, who, by the 
generoſity of the Duke of Marlborough, 
were allowed to keep their ſwords. 
During the ſiege, the Confederates had 
not more than 20 men killed, and 35 
wounded, | 
Huy was a ſecond time inveſted by the 
French in 1705, under the command of 
the Marechal de Villeroy, on the 28th of 
May. On the zoth, the Marechal and the 
Count d' Artagnac, having ſeveral times 
ſummoned the town, it was thought pro- 
per, as it was not defenſible, and in order 
to prevent the ruin of the inhabitants, to 
come to ſuch an agreement as was made in 
the Duke of Marlborough's inveſtiture; and 
in conſequence the garriſon returned, as 


the French had done before, into the caſtle. 


The next day, being the laſt of May, the 
enemy ſtormed the fort of St. Joſeph three 
times, but were repulſed with a very 
great loſs. On the 3d of June, after a 
vigorous attack on the one fide, and re- 
ſiſtance on the other, they made them- 
{elves maſters of fort Picard, and the Red 
Fort, and then battcred the caſtle and 
fort St. Joſeph ; the neceſſary preparations 
for a general aſſault being then made; the 
Governor bcat a parley on the loth; but 
could obtain no other conditions than that 
the garriſon ſhould march out of the breach 
with their arms, and ſhould afterwards 
lay them down, and ſurrender themſelve es 
priſoners of war. 
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One of the Cape de Verd iſlands, on 
the coaſt of Africa. 

The fleet ſailed from Plymouth on the 
14th of September for the coaſt of Spain, 
ſtrictly examining every ſhip by the way, 
amongſt which was a French brig, deſert- 
ed by its crew, and detained by the Ad- 
miral to ſerve him as a tender; and a 
Spanifh banker laden with poor jack, which 
the Admiral made a prize, and ordered 
the fiſh to be diſtributed among the whole 
fleet. Two days after the wind lacking, 
the fleet came to anchor before Bayonne ; 
and the Admiral preparing to ſurpriſe that 
city by a ſelect number of men well armed 
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in boats, with his own galley commanded” 


in perſon at their head, was met in the 
way by an Engliſh merchant, ſent by the 
Governor to demand the reaſon of their 
coming into that port, whom the Admiral 
detained; and ſent Captain Sampſon to 
demand of the Governor, whether he 
knew that there were any wars between 
Spain and England? and why the Engliſh 
merchants and their ſhips were arreſted 
and detained in the harbours of Spain? To 
which. the Governor replied, that he knew 
of no. wars between thoſe nations; and 
that he had received command from his 
Spaniſh Majeſty to diſcharge all Engliſh 
merchants, goods, and ſhips, confirming 
the ſame by the atteſtation of thoſe Eng- 
liſh merchants then trading at Bayonne. 
'The night approaching, and the Admiral 
with his boats being advanced almoſt to 
the city, thought it moſt adviſable to land | 
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for that night; and accordingly being 


lodged aſhore in a convenient place, and 
under a proper guard, he was preſented 
by the Governor with a regale of bread, 
wine, oil, apples, grapes, marmalade, &c. 
About midnight the weather overcaſting, 
it was thought neceſſary to make the 
beſt of their way on board; but before 
they could recover the ſhips, many of 
them were driven from their anchors, 
the Talbot and Hawkins were driven out 
to ſea, and the Speedwell as far as Eng- 
land by a ſudden tempeſt. This ſtorm 
continued three days ; at the end of which 
Lieutenant-General Carliſle was detached 
with his own and three more ſhips to 
plunder Vigo, where amongſt other booty 
he ſeized on a boat, as it was carrying off 
a great ſilver croſs of curious workman- 
ſhip, double gilt, and other church furni- 
ture. He was followed by the whole 
fleet, and they all anchored a little above 
Vigo to take in freſh water, which was 
permitted by the Governor of Galicia, 
who on this occaſion had marched into 
that neighbourhood with 2000 foot and 
300 horſe ; on promiſe that the Engliſh, 
having taken on board what water they 

wanted, and other proviſions to be pro- 
vided by the Spaniards for ready money, 
would depart from that coaſt. 

Admiral Drake leaving theſe parts, bent 
his courſe toward Cape Verd Iſlands, where 
he arrived on the 16th of November, 
coming to an anchor between the town 
St. Jago and another town called Plaje or 
Praje. A thouſand men, under the com- 
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mand of Lieutenant-General Carliſle, land- 
ed here in the evening, ſurpriſed St. Jago, 
the chief town, ſacked the place, and 
carried off a conſiderable booty of gold, 
meal, wine, and oil. And after a ſtay of 
about 14 days, neither the. Governor, nor 


the biſhop, nor any of the inhabitants, 
either of the town or iſland, coming near 


them to intreat ſome favour for the 
place, they deſtroyed the town, and all 
the honſes in the adjacent country with 
fire, ſparing none but the hoſpital. 


From hence they failed for Dominica; 


but ſoon after their departure from the 
iſland there died near 300 men of a burn- 
ing fever and continual ague ; and many 
that recovered of this diſtemper were not 
able to do duty for a long time. In this 
condition the fleet arrived at Dominica, 
after a paſlage of 18 days ; and after taking 
in freſh water it ſailed to St. Kitt's, where 
they went aſhore and ſpent their Chriſt- 
mas, Without ſeeing one inhabitant. 

JAGO, (ST.) EXPEDITION AGAINST, IN 
1741. A city on the iſland of Cuba. 

His Majeſty in his inſtructions ſent from 
Herenhauſen the 1oth of July, 1740, had 
particularly recommended to the Vice- 
Admiral to attempt the Havannah, La 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, Carthagena, and Pa- 
nama ; but of all theſe the moſt deſirable 
acquiſition was the reduction of the town 
and port of the Havannah. It was now 
impoſlible to attempt the Havannah, be- 
cauſe Don Rodrigo de 'Forres was in that 
port, with an equal if not a ſuperior 
force to the Britiſh {quadron ; and there- 
fore the conqueſt of St. Jago ſeemed the 
molt preferable to be undertaken, as that 
port was the rendezvous of the Spanith 
privateers ; and if the Britiſh forces were 
once in poſſeſſion of Cuba, the whole 
world would not be able to diſpoſſeſs 
them again. The inhabitants of Jamaica, 
ſenſible of the abilitics of the Vice-Ad- 
miral, and grateful for the ſervice he had 
done them, by ordering his cruizers to 
ſuch advantageous ſituations for the pro- 
tection of their valuable trade, and per- 
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ceiving the too viſible havock that had 
riotouſly raged among, and diminiſhed the 
land forces, who from 12,000 were now 
reduced to 3000, offered to raiſe a body 
of 5000 Negroes for the preſent expedi- 
tion; but it was judged moſt adviſable, 
both in regard to the royal ſervice, and 
to their own convenience to deſire a 
ſmaller number, and to have only 1000 
choſen Blacks, which were immediately 
collected; and the fleet and forces were 
as expeditiouſly prepared for the enterprize. 

The Vice-Admiral, on the 25th of June, 
ordered Captain Renton, in the Rippon, 
to proceed immediately to ſea. On the 13th 
of July the fleet aſſembled off the iſland 
of Navaſſa, when the whole ſquadron con- 
ſiſted of the following ſhips : 


Line of Battle. 


Vice-Admiral Vernon. 


Ships. Commanders. Men.Guns. 
Cheſter, Long, 300 5o 
Grafton, Rycaut, 480 70 
1 Vice-Adm. Vernon, 4 & 

r Captain Watſon, | | 
Worceſter, Cleland, 400 60 
Tilbury, Dent, 400 60 


Frigates,&c. Shoreham, Alderney, Strom- 
bolo, Phacton, Bonetta, Princeſs Royal, 
Pompey, Triton. 


Rear- Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, 


Kent, Mitchel, 480 70 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
Cumberland, Captain Norris, 615 90 
Tiger, Herbert, 300 70 
Montague, Chambers, 400 60 


Frigates, &c. Experiment, Sheerneſs, 
Veſuvins, Scarborough. | 


The tranſports and ſtoreſhips conſiſted 


\ 


of 41 ſail, and the land forces and Blacks 
| | ON 
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on board the flect, made a body of 4000 
men. 

The whole fleet got into Walthenam 
harbour on the 18th of July, being 61 tail 
in all, Where they had the pleature to 
find themſelves polleſſed of the fineſt har- 


bour in the Weſt-Indies, capable of con- 


taining any number of ſhipping, and ſecure 
againſt hurricanes ; which, as that dan- 
gerous part of the {ſeaſon was approaching, 
yielded the fleet a much ſafer protection 
than the harbour of Port-Royal, againſt 
the violence of ſuch dreadful encounters. 
To this harbour the Vice-Admiral imme- 
diatcly gave the name of Cumberland- 
Harbour, in honour of his Royal Highneſs 
the Dake of Cumberland. 

The narrowneſs of the entrance into 
the harbour of St. Jago, and the ſingular 
difficulty of ſhips getting into it, occaſion- 
ed by the obſtruction of the eddy wind 
(that comes down the Moro caſtle and 
the Eſtrella, and would infallibly drive 
them on the weſtern ſhore, without the 
aſſiſtance of a cable faſtened to an anchor 
on ſhore, in the bight between the two 
caſtles), renders it impoſſible to attack the 
town by ſea; for this reaſon Vice-Admiral 
Vernon had fixed on Walthenam Bay, diſ- 
tant 11 leagues W. S. W. from St. Jago, 


as the neareſt and moſt commodious ſitua- 


tion to embark the troops, for their pro- 
ceeding to march and attack the town on 
the land ſide, where, as they did not ex- 
pect to be ſurpriſed, the Spaniards were 
at preſent entirely open and defenceleſs. 
Walthenam, now Cumberland-Harbour, 
is about 24 leagues from St. Jago, and in 
the dry ſeaſon of the year, which is from 
October to June, the roads are very good, 
and even in the rainy ſeaſon paſſable with- 
out much difficulty. 

As Vice-Admiral Vernon was poſſeſſed 
of a good pilot for the harbour, on his 
arrival he loſt no time in making the beſt 
wie of him, having detached Captain For- 
reſt in the bombketch, one of the fire- 
ſhips, a brigantine and ſloop tenders, and 
the bomb tender, who entered the La- 


JAG 
goon going up to the Salinas, with part 
of this. flotilla, that evening. And by 
day-break, on the 19th of July, Captain 
Watſon was diſpatched with all the barges 
and yawls manned and armed, to help to 
tow the flotilla as high up as it was navi- 
gable for them; and he returned the 
lame night, after having poſted the ſloop 
as high as the upper Salinas, and the 
bombketch and brig tender as high as 
the lower Salinas, juſt above which was a 
bar on entering the freſh water river, on 
which was not more than g feet water. 
Admiral Vernon ſummoned a general 
council of war, which aſſembled, and was 


compoſed of the Vice-Admiral, General 


Wentworth, Sir Chaloner Ogle, General 
Blackeney, Colonel Lowther, Col. Cochran, 
Captain Mayne, and Captain Cotterell. 


At a General Council of War, held on Board 
his Majeſty's Ship the Cumberland, the 


20th of Fuly, 1741. 


The Council having aſſembled to con- 
{der of the propereſt methods of proceed- 
ing, in execution of the reſolution of the 
Council of War of the 26th of May laſt, 
and in compliance with his Majeſty's ge- 
neral inſtructions : 

And having laid before them, by Vice- 
Admiral Vernon, his Majeſty's inſtruc- 
tions, the information of John Drake, in 
relation to the practicability of the roads 
between Walthenam and St. Jago; the 
information of Henry Cavalier in relation 
to the ſituation and ſtrength of the Moro 
caſtle, and other batteries for the defence 
of the harbour of St. Jago, and the prac- 
ticablencſs of ſurpriſing the Eſtrella and 
Catarina, by coming on the back of them: 

And having perſonally examined Cap- 
tain Watſon and Licutenant Lowther, who 
had been ſent to reconnoitre the approaches 
to the village of Catarina, as far as they 
were navigable, and had both reported, 
That they found every thing exactly 
to agree with the information of John 
Drake: 

And 
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And Captain Renton likewiſe attended; 
but the Council thought his opinion by 
letter ſufficient, of the impracticability of 
attacking the harbour- of St. Jago imme 
diately by ſea: | 

And the goodneſs of Walthenam har- 
bour ſufficiently recommending itſelf, the 
Council taking the whole maturely into 
conlideration, unanimoully reſolved: „Im- 
mediately to ſet about doing every thing 


in their power, to comply with the priu- 
cipal view of his Majeſty's inſtructions, 
that of poſſeſſing themſelves of the iſland 
of Cuba; and for advancing to attempt 
to ſurpriſe and take the batteries above 
the Moro caſtle, if the approaches to them 
were found practicable for the forces to 
get up to the village of Catarina with the 
utmolt expedition, and at all events to 
{ecure that, and a communication with 
Walthenam harbour, as a probable foun- 
dation to acquire a footing in the iſland of 
Cuba, and waiting for further ſuccours to 
enable them to complete the reduction 
of it. | 
And reſolved, That the General be de- 
ſired to acquaint the reſpective governors 
of the northern colonies with their reſolu- 
tion to cſtabliſh themſelves on Cuba, and 
wait for his Majeſty's further inſtructions, 
and deſire them to ſend what recruits 
they could raiſe ; and to aſſure the inhabi- 
tants of their reſpective colonies, that 
were willing to endeavour to ſettle them- 
{elves in Cuba, that they ſhould be ſure to 
meet with all potſible encouragement. 
Unanimouſly reſolving, to do all jointly 


in their power to ſecure a footing in this 

* f * . 4 - bl — 1 
iſland, till they received his Majeſty's fur- 
ther ivſtructious.” 


The landing of the troops was effected 
with the greateſt celerity ; and General 
Wentworth pitched on the trit place for 
halting the forces on the fide of the river, 
about three leagnes from the mouth of the 
harbour. On the 25th, the General ſent 
out a detachment of 100 of the American 


troops, aud 100 Negroes, With a guide, | 
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under Major Dunſter, to reconnoitre the 
country ; who meeting with an advanced 
party of the Spaniards of 5o men, under 
Captain Don Pedro Guarro, the Spaniards 


Precipitately fled before the detachment 
without exchanging a ſhot, leaving them 


11 horſes, ſome of their ammunition, and 
a good deal of jerked beef: and though 
the Spaniards had another party of 25 men 
lurkiug in ambuſcade, they never attempt- 
cu to iurpriſe the Engliſh, who continuing 
their reconnoitre, on the 26th arrived at 
Guantanamo, a houſe and ſavanna belong- 
ing to Don Pedro Guarro, about 15 leagues 
from St. Jago, where they diſcerned another 
houſe, about two miles and a half from 
Guantanamo, over a fine ſavanna called 
Cano Vaco, where Major Dunſter ordered 
50 ſoldiers, ſtaying himſelf at the firſt 
houſe with the reſt of the forces. On the 


28th in the morning, Major Dunſter ſet 


out for the village of Elleguava, leaving 
50 ſoldiers to take care of the houſe, and 
took the other 5o from Cano Vaco, which 
made in all 150 men: they marched over 
a pretty ſteep hill, and diſagreeable ſtony 
road, entering the village without reſiſt- 
ance about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
the inhabitants having all abandoned it. 
'The village ftands on a high bank, the 
river running half way round it, abound- 


ing with plenty of every thing but bread- 


kind, the plantations not being ripe. Ma- 
jor Dunſter being cautious of a ſurpriſe 
by a ſuperior force, at ſo great a diſtance 
from the camp, without advancing any 
further, continued making little excurſions 
after the horles, cattle, and hogs, to the 
2d of Auguſt, when he returned to Guan- 
tanamo with his detachment, where he 
found Colonel Cochran, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whitford, with 250 ſoldiers, and 
100 Negroes, who, though they had now 
500 men, aud the Spaniards no parties 
conſiderable enough to oppole them, with- 
out marching any further, ordcred the 
whole party to return to the camp, where 
they arrived on the 4th, having in their 
march had one man killed by an ambuſhing 
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ſafeſt and moſt prudent precautions for 


of the ſquadron to block up the harbour of 
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letter from the General of the 5th, that 
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party of Spaniards, who had alſo three | 
men killed on their part at the ſame time. 
As the ſecurity of the army and all the 
tranſports, depended upon the {ſquadron 
being in a condition to defend the harbour 
from any ſurpriſe on them, which was to 
be dreaded, as the Spaniards had ſo ſtrong ' 
a force ſo near them as the Havannah, 
Vice-Admiral Vernon, thercfore, took the 


their ſecurity, by forming the beſt diſpo- 
ſitions with his {ix capital ſhips of the line, 
to defend the entrance of Cumberland 
harbour, having diſpatched the other part 


St. Jago, and to watch the motions of the 
Spaniſh Admiral at the Havannah ; and as 
he had procured ſuch proper intelligence 
for the land forces to regulate their march 
to St. Jago, and knowing any dilatory 
proceedings would be attended with the 
{fame fatal conſequences as the army had 
ſuffered at Carthagena, he grew impatient 
for a detachment of the army, purſuant to 
the reſolution of the council of war, to ad- 
vance, and attempt to ſurpriſe the batte- 
ries of Eſtrella and Catarina, which being, 
as mentioned in the information of the 
guide, eaſily practicable, the Vice-Admiral 
{trongly recommended to the Generals, 
promiſing that either himſelf or Sir Cha- 
loner Ogle would be off the mouth of the 
harbour of St. Jago, to ſecond the attempts 
of the army in the beſt manner it was 
poſſible to do. But inſtead of finding a 
compliance with his friendly admonitions to 


the General, tending only to promote the 
fucceſs of the royal ſervice, the Vice- 
Admiral was greatly ſurpriſed to find, by 


he was diffident of being able to proceed 
further, and that it was impoſlible for any 
number of men to ſubſiſt many days in the 
part of which they were then in poſſeſſion; 
and that he intended calling a council of 
war to come to a final reſolution. 5 
The Vice-Admiral immediately com- 
municated this letter to Sir Chaloner 
Ozle, which gave them both a very ſenſible | 


| 
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mortification, to find the expedition on the 
point of being abandoned, when there was 
the greateſt probability of crowning it 
with a glorious termination. The coun- 
try was entirely deſerted, except an in- 
conſiderable body of Spaniards that lay 
lurking up and down, without either the 
power or inclination to face the Engliſh : 
and the flying of the women and children 
to St. Jago muſt increaſe their ſcarcity of 
proviſions, and add to their terror and 
confuſion, which was ſo great, that the 
Governor and principal inhabitants were 


| conſtantly in the utmolt dread from an at- 


tack over land; and ſo much were they 
perſuaded of this, that the Governor and 
grandees would not truſt themſelves to 


fleep in the towns and forts, but repaired 


every night into the woods to ſleep in ſe- 


curity. So that if the General had im 


proved on this conſternation among - the 
Spaniards, and ordered a choſen detach- 
ment of 1000 men, with 1000 Negroes, 
to have gone with them for carrying a 
week's proviſions, and atttacked the upper 
batteries of the Eſtrella, and Santa Cata- 
rina, which they might have done in three 
days, he would thereby ſoon have deter- 
mined the fate of St. Jago; for ſuch a 
gencral confuſion having prepoſſeſſed the 
Spaniards, they muſt have eaſily ſucceed- 


ed; which was afterwards ſupported by 
the intelligence procured from all the Spa- 


niſh intercepted letters. LY 

Had this deſign been executed, as the 
Vice-Admiral would have been at hand 
to have puſhed into the harbour, the 
town of St. Jago and all the reſt would 
have fallen of courſe; elpecially as the 
Spaniards had but little ammunition of 
any ſort, and the town being open, would 
have been under the command of the guns 
of the ſquadron. _ But by an unhappy fa- 


tality this opportunity was neglected; and 


the General having aſſembled a council of 
war on the gth, it was reſolved, © "That 
they could not march any body of their 
troops further into the country, without 
expoling them to certain ruin; and that 

| they 
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they were firmly of opinion, that their ad- 
vaucing with the army to St. Jago, in 
their preſent circumitances, was impracti- 
cable,” Thc principal part 16 theſe objec- 
tions were founded on the difficulty of 
marching the army to St. Jago without 
canon, Which was what the officers of 
the ſquadron never conceived to be neceſ- 
{ary, as they had always adviſed a ſudden 
attack on the batteries by a ſelect number 
of the choiceſt troops. 

On the 15th a general council of war 
aſſembled, at which were preſent both the 
officers of the navy and army ; when the 
officers of the army declared, * They 
thought it impracticable to advance fur- 

ther into the country ;” a circumſtance 
extremely diſagreeable to the naval offi- 
cers, and quite contrary to their opinions : 
but as their inſtructions gave no authority 
to the naval officers to deliberate on the 
regulations of the army by land, Vice- 
Admiral Vernon and Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
after ſuggeſting their opinions to the land 
officers, and leaving with them copies of 
all the evidence they had procured, ex- 
Horted them to do the utmoſt of their 
power for the honour and ſervice of the 
Britiſh nation, and ſeparated without think- 
ing any new reſolutions neceſſary to be 
Formed. 

The different ſentiments of the officers 
in the ſea and land ſervice, gave Vice- 
Admiral Vernon the deepeſt concern ; and 
under a concern for having ſo little done, 
where nothing had appeared to oppoſe the 
progreſs of ſo large a force as had been 
landed, and then lay quiet in their camp, 
he determined to go and perſonally view 
the entrance into the harbour of St. Jago: 
he ſailed up there in the Orford, together 
with the Montague, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and carefully reconnoitering the 
harbour of St. Jago, found it to be all an 
iron ſhore, and no anchorage of it; and 
that it was not a ſafe harbour even for a 
friendly ſhip to frequent; for they muſt 
run in cloſe to the ſhore, to windward off 
the mouth of the harbour, and muſt drive 
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{ down cloſe under the Moro caſtle, drop an 


anchor there, and then warp in. Had the 
ſcheme for attacking the town by fea been 
practicable in any light, the Vice-Admiral, 
vexed with a conduct that ſecmed to him 
unaccountable in the General, v ould. have 
been as reſolute as any man; but as he muſt 
encounter ſo many difficulties, he could 
not reſolve to throw his Majeſty's ſqua- 
dron away againſt the rocks, without the 
leaſt appearance of {ucceſs. | 
The General was determined to return 
for Europe, and urged for a rcaſon, that 
his forces were ſo diminiſhed by ſickneſs 
that they could no longer maintain their 
footing. Upon which the re-imbarkation 
of the troops was effected on the 20th of 
November, without having a ſingle ſhot 
fired at either the army or tranſports. But 
the naval officers reſolved to proceed to 
meet a reinforcement of 2000 landmen 


daily expected from England, after ſceing 
the tranſports diſpatched under proper 
convoys, the Vice-Admiral having before 
diſpatched part of the ſquadron to cruize 
for, and give him notice of their arrival. 

The flotilla and tranſports having fallen 
down the river, to which the Vice-Admi- 
-ral had given the name of Auguſta, in ho- 
nour of her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
of Wales, proceeded to ſea on the 28th; 
and the Vice-Admiral, on the 6th of De- 
cember, put to ſea with his remaining 
ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſhips of the 
line, a fireſhip, an hoſpital-ſnip, and two 
tenders, and proceeded to cruize off Hiſpa- 
niola, in expectation of meeting the rein- 


forcement from England. 

By theſe unhappy diſſentions between 
the naval and land officers, was this impor- 
tant enterprize abandoned, with a more 
ſhameful aſpect on the part of the army, 
than their late fatal repulſe before Car- 
thagena; a too ſignal inſtance how the 
moſt promiſing attempts are eaſily fruſtra- 
ted, by dividing the command between 
Jaind and ſea officers; which, on expedi- 
tions in this part of the globe, muſt fre- 


quently be prevented by diſſonance in opi- 
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nions. Nor did this undertaking prove 
matcrially detrimental to the Spaniards : 
though activity was preſerved in the na- 
vy; and the Worceſter, during the en- 
campment of the troops, took a Spaniſh 
man of war of 24 guns, and 220 men. 
the Defiance took a regiſter-fhip of 350 
tons, 12 guns, and 50 men, laden with 
proviſions for Carthagena: and the Shore- 
ham took another ſregiſter-ſhip, With 7 0,000 
picces of eight on board. 

JAGERSDORF. See NorxITox. 

JAMAICA, ISLAND OF, IN THE WEST- 
INDIES, TAKEN IN 1655. As the expe- 
dition which reduced this iſland, was in- 
tended chicfly againſt St. Domingo, we 
think proper to inſert here, the atemyt 
made upon that iuland. 

In the ſummer of the year 1654, the 
Protector ordered two great fleets to be 
provided, one of which was to be com- 
manded by Admiral Blake, and the other 
by Vice-Admiral Penn. Neither of theſe 
had any knowledge of what the other was 
to attempt; ſo far from it, they knew 
not perfectly what themſelves were to 
perform. Their orders were to be opened 
at ſea; and they had no further lights 
given them, than were abſolutely requi- 
ſite for making the neceſlary preparations. 

The fleet under Vice-Admiral Penn 
took on board a conſiderable body of land- 
forces, commanded by General Venables, 
whole inſtructions were as follows: 

«© Whereas we have, by our commiſſion, 
conſtituted and appointed you Commander 
in Chief of the land-army and troops 
raiſed, and to be raiſed, as well in Eng- 
land as in the parts of America, for the 
ends and purpoſes in the ſaid commiſſion. 
You ſhall therefore, 

I. Immediately upon the receipt of theſe 
inſtructions, repair, with the forces afore- 
ſaid, unto Portſmouth, where we have 
appointed the fleet deſigned for the afore- 
ſaid ſervice, under the command of Gene- 
ral William Penn, to take you, with the 
ſaid army andyland forces on board, and 
to tranſport you unto the parts aforeſaid. 
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. Whereas ſome additional forces, as 
the ſervice ſhall require, are to be raiſed 
in the iſland of Barbadoes, and other of 
the Englith iflands and plantations, you 
ſhall, upon your arrival there, and upon 
conſideration had with the commiſſioners 
appointed to attend this ſervice, or any 
two of them, (wherein alſo, if you think 
fit, you may adviſe with ſome of the moſt 
experienced men in thoſe parts, concern- 


ing the preſent deſign, and the nature 


thereof), to uſe your beſt endeavours, by 
ſuch means and meaſures as you, with 
the advice of the ſaid commiſſioners, or 
any two of them, ſhall judge moſt conve- 
nient aud expeditious, to levy and raiſe 
ſuch numbers of ſoldiers, as ſhall be found 
neceſſary for the better carrying on of this 
deſign; the ſaid ſoldiers to be either taken 
with you, upon your firſt attempt, or to 
follow you, as ſhall be, by the advice 
aforeſaid, agreed and directed. And we 
have thought fit to leave unto your diſcre- 
tion, by the advice aforeſaid, what num- 
bers of men ſhall be raiſed, as alſo the man- 
ner and means of doing thereof; becauſe 
you may not, at that diſtance, be tied up 
by any inſtructions, which may not ſuit 
with, and be agreeable to ſuch accidents 
as may happen and fall out upon that place; 
but may be at liberty to proceed upon the 
deſign, either without any addition of 
forces, in the iſlands and plantations afore- 
ſaid, or with a leſs or greater addition, as 
you ſhall find the nature of the ſervice to 
require. And you have allo power and 
authority, from time to time, by your war- 
rant, to cauſe ſuch other ſupplies of men to 
be levied, in any of the {aid iſlands, for the 
aforeſaid ſervice, as you, with the advice 


aforeſaid, ſhall find neceſſary. 


III. The deſign in general, is to gain an 
intereſt in that part of the Weſt-Indies in 
the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards ; for the ef- 
fecting whereof, we ſhall not tie you up to 
a method, by any particular inſtructions, 
but only communicate what hath been 
under our conſideration. Two or three 


ways have been thought of to that purpoſe. 
Ine 
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The firit is to land 
lands, and particularly Hiſpaniola, and St. 
John's iſtand, one or both; but the firſt, 


it that hath no conſiderable place in the || 


ſouth part thereof, but the city of St. Do- 


mingo, and that not being conſiderably || 


fortified, may probably be poſleſſed with- 
out much difficulty, which being done and 
fortified, that whole iſland will be brought 
under obedicnce, The chief place of St. 
John's iſland is Puerto Ricco: 
Laining of theſe iſlands, or cither of them, 
will, as we conceive, amongſt many 
others, have theſe advantages. 

(1.) Many Engliſh will come thither 
from other parts, and {o thoſe parts be- 
come magazines of men and proviſions, for 
carrying on the deſign upon the main land. 

(2.) They will be ſure retreats upon 
all occaſions. 

(3.) They lie much to windward of the 
reſt of the King of Spain's dominions, and 
being in the hands of the Spaniards, will 
enable him to ſupply any part which is 
diſtreſſed on the main; and being in our 
hands, will be of the ſame uſe to us. 

(4.) From thence you may poſlibly, after 
your landing there, ſend forces for taking of 


the Havannah, on the iſland of Cuba, which 
in debate here, and having let you know 


is the back door of the Weſt-Indies, and 
will obſtruct the paſling of the Spaniards' 
Plate fleet into Europe ; and the taking of 
the Havannah is ſo conſiderable, that we 
have had thoughts of beginning the firſt 
attempt upon that fort, and the iſland of 


Cuba, and do ſtill judge it worthy of con- 


ſicleration. | 
Second. Another way we have had conſi- 


deration of, is for the preſent to leave the 
iſlands, and to make the firſt attempt upon 
the main land, in one or more places, be- 
tween the river Oronoque and Porto Bello, 
aiming therein chiefly at Carthagena, 


which we would make the ſeat of the in- | 


tended deſign, ſecuring ſome places by the 
way thereto, that the Spaniards might 


not be to the windward of us upon the 
main land; wherein, if you have ſucceſs, 


you Will Irrobably, 


oi ſome of the 


and the 


IAN 


(1.) Be maſters of all the Spaniſh trea | 


| ſure, which comes from Peru by the way 


of Panama, in the ſouth ſea, to Porto 
Bello, or Nombre de Dios, in the north 
ſea. 

(2.) You will have houſes ready built, 
a country ready planted, and moſt of the 
people Indians, who will ſubmit to you, 
there being but few Spaniards there, as is 
informed, 

(3.) You will be able to put the country 
round about under contribution, for the 
maintenance of the army, and therewith, 
by the ſpoil and otherwiſe, probably make | 
a great preſent return of profit to the 
Commonwealth. 

Third. There is another conſideration, and 


that is mixed, relatiug both to the idands, 


and alſo. to the main land, which is, to 
make the firſt attempt upon St. Domingo, 
or Puerto Ricco, one or both, and having 
ſecured them, to go immediately to Car- 
thagena, leaving that which is to the 
windward of it to a farther opportunity, 
after you have ſecured and ſettled that 
city, with what docs relate thereto, if 
God doth pleaſe to give that place. into 


your hands. 
Theſe are the things which have been 


them, we leave it to you, and the com- 
miſſioners appointed, to be weighed upon, 
the place, that after due conſideration had 
among yourſelves, and ſuch others as you 
ſhall think fit to adviſe with, who have a 
particular knowledge of thoſe parts, you 
may take ſuch reſolutions concerning the 
making the attempts, in the managing and 
carrying on the whole deſign, as to you, 
and the faid commiſſioners, or any two of 
them, ſhall ſeem moſt effectual, either by 
the ways aforeſaid, or ſuch others as ſhall 
be judged more reaſonable. And for the 
better enabling you to execute ſuch reſo- 
lutions as ſhall be taken in the premiſes, 
you are hereby authoriſed and required, 
to uſe your beſt endeavours, wherein Ge- 
neral Penn, Commander in Chief of the. 


fleet, is by us required to join with and 
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often as there ſhall be occation, to land 
your men upon any of the territories, do- 
minions, and places belonging unto, or in 
the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards in America; 
and to ſurpriſe their forts, take and beat 
down their caſtles and places of ſtrength, 
and to purſue, kill, and deſtroy, by all 
means whatſoever, all thoſe who ſhall op- 
pole or reſiſt you therein; and alſo to 
{eize upon all ſhips and veſſels which you 
find in any of their harbours, and alſo upon 
all ſuch goods as you ſhall find upon the 
land. 

IV. Such reſolutions as ſhall be taken 
by you, and the other commiſſioners, 
concerning the way and manner of making 
your firſt attempt, and what-you do deſign 
thereupon, you ſhall certify unto us by 
expreſs, and as many other ways as you 
can, to the end we may know whither to 
fend unto you upon all occaſions which 
may fall out. 

V. In caſe it ſhall pleaſe God to give 

ou ſucceſs, ſuch places as you ſhall take, 
and ſhall judge fit to keep, you ſhall keep 
for the uſe of us, and this Commonwealth; 
and ſhall alfo cauſe ſuch goods and prizes 
as may be taken, to be delivered into the 
hands of the ſaid commiſſioners, that ſo 
they may be brought to a juſt and true ac- 
count, for the public advantage. 

VI. You have hereby power, with the 
advice of the ſaid commiſſioners, or any 
two of them, to place garriſons in any 


fuch places as fhall be taken in, and to ap- 


point fit governors thereof, and to give 
them commiſiions under your hand and 
feal accordingly, and to flight the ſaid 
garriſons, and remove the ſaid governors, 
as you, by the advice aforeſaid, ſhall think 
neceſlary, and for our ſervice. | 
VH. You have hereby power and au- 


— 
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aſſiſt you, with the fleet and ſea for ces, as having, in all your tranſactions, care of 


preſerving the intereſt of this Common- 
wealth. And you are to ule your beſt cn- 
deavours, as far as it is practicable, that 
no dangerous perſons be ſuffered to abide 
long in any place poſſeſſed by you, unleſs 
they be in cuſtody ; and ſuch as thall be 
taken as priſoners, you ſhall uſe your beit 


endeavours, either by tending them into, 


Europe, or otherwile, as you ſhall find 
molt expedient, that they may not be 
again ſerviceable to the enemy in thoie 
parts, 

VIII. You ſhall have power, hy the ad- 
vice aforelaid, to raiſe ſuch forces as ſhall 
be judged neceſfary, in any of the parts 
which you ſhall gain the poſſeſſion of, as 
aforeſaid, and to appoint officers and com- 
manders over them, and to arm, lead, 


conduct, and diſpoſe of them for the pur- 


poles aforeſaid, 

IX. You fhalt give unto us as frequent 
accounts as may be of all your procced- 
ings, that ſo you may receive our further 
directions thereupon, as ſhall be ncceflary.. 

X. Whereas all particulars cannot be 
foreſcen, nor poſitive inſtructions for ſuch 


| emergencies fo before-hand given, but moſt 
things muſt be left to your prudent and 


diſcreet management, as occurrences may 
ariſe upon the place, or from time to time 
fall out: you are, therefore, upon all 
ſuch accidents relating to your charge, to 
uſe your beſt circumſpection, and by ad- 
vice, either by the faid commiſſioners, or 
your council of war, as occaſion may bc, 


to order and diſpoſe of the forces under 
your command, as may be moſt advan- 


tageous for the public, and for obtaining 
the ends for which theſe forces were 
Taiſed ; making it your eſpecial care, in 
diſcharge of that great truſt committed to 
you, that the Commonwealth may receive 


thority, by the advice aforeſaid, to give || no detriment.” 


reaſonable conditions to ſuch perſons as 
willi fobmit'to ear government, and wil- 
lingly come under our obedience ; and alſo 


By the circumſtances. of theſe inſtruc- 


tions, it is manifeſt they were drawn up 


by perſons who had a perfect knowledge 


to treat and conclude, for the ſurrendering | of the country. Burnet ſays, „It was re- 
ported that "Thomas Gage, who had been 
a prieſt, 


any fort, caſtle, or place into cur hands; 
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z prieſt, and was come from the Weſt- 
Indies, engaged Oliver in this deſign, by 


giving him an account of the weakucts as 


well as riches of the Spaniards in thoſe 
parts.“ "This intimation the Biſhop had 
probably from Whitlock, who ſays the 
tame thing; but the Biſhop adds, „ By 
this he reckoned he would be ſupplied 
with tuch a treaſure, that his govern- 
ment would be eſtabliihed before he {ould 
need to have any recourie to a parliamenit 
tor money. Spaln would never admit 
of a peace with England between the 
tropics; ſo he was in a ſtate of war 
with them as to thoſe parts, even he- 
fore he declared war in Europe. He 
therefore equipped this ficet, which he 
thought was of force {ufficient to have 
feized Hiſpaniola and Cuba; and Gage had 
aſſured him, that ſucceſs in that expedi- 
tion would make all the reſt fall into his 
hands.” But it was full four mon ths be- 
fore the ficet was permitted to {all.- 
Under Admiral Penn were Vice-Admi- 
ral Goodſon and Rear-Admiral Blagge. 
The ſquadron under their command con- 
ſiſted of about 30 men of war, ordered to 
rendezvous at Portſmouth to take in the 
land forces. But when the time came, 
complaints were made to Venables of diſ- 
orders and diſcontents among the people, 
and more particularly about the badneſs 
of the proviſions. This being by this 
means made known to General Deiborow, 
he by very harih expreſſions ſignified his 
diſcontent thereat, and particularly charged 
Venables with a deſign of fruſtrating the 
intended. expedition, by being the author 
of reports which were falſe. Penn, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to juſtify him- 
ſelf, aid to ſhew that he intended no 
otherwiſe than for the public good : and 
there was a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that Det: 
borow's diſſatisfaction herein, aroſe from 
his being concerned with thoſe who had 
the management of victualling the navy.. 
Before he came to Portſinouth many of 
the troops were embarked, and the reſt 
ſhipping off with the utmoſt haſte, ſo that 
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he had no opportunity of viewing, much 


leſs of exerciſing them on ſhore, and 
thereby informing himſelf of their condi- 
dition, with reſpect to their abilities, or 
otherwiſe. And though he was promiſed 
that the ſtorethips with arms and other 
neceſtaries, ſhould join him at Spithead, 
he was at laſt told, that no delay muſt be 
made in ſtaying for them, but that he 
miglit expect their comiug to him at Bar- 
badocs. 
lic Was likewiſe aſſured, that he ſhould 
carry out 10 months provillons for 10,900 
men; but the molt part thereof was {cut 
back to London to be ſhipped off there, 
under pretence that there was not ſufficient 
room for them in the ſhips at Portſmouth; 
though the otrcers of the fleet found pa 
ſage in them fer no inconſiderable quan- 
tities of goods, which they deſigned to- 
traffic with when they arrived at the 
iſlands. 

The forces being embarked, and the 
wind preſenting fair, the ſquadron ſailed 


from Portſmouth the 24th of December, 


and arrived at Barbadoes the goth: of Ja- 

nuary, 1655. Soon after General Venables 
wrote to the Protector, the Lord Preſident 
of the Council, Laurence, the Lord. Lam 
bert, and ſeveral others, to let them know 
in what a miſerable condition the army 


was, and how deſtitute they were not 


only of proviſions, but of arms and other- 
neceſlarics proper for carrying on the in— 
tended deſign ; inſomuch that they were 
conitrained to make the hardeſt ſhifts to 
ſupply themſelves with the ſmall quantities 
either of one or the other, that could be 
had in thoſe pany 

The firſt thing that was done after the 
fleet's arrival at Barbadoes, was the ſeizing: 
ſuch Dutch ſhips and veſlels as were found 
there, being 18 in number, which, in de- 
fiance of the late Act of Navigation, had 
preſumed to trade in thoſe parts; and Ge- 
neral Penn appointed a nephew of his to 
take an account of their cargoes, and all: 
things belonging to them, without admit- 
ting any check on him, as General Venables 


deſired: 
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deſired and inſiſted on, that ſo no embezzle- 


ment might be made. 
At Barbadces, Venables thought it ne- 


ceſlary to hold 2 council of war ef the 


land officers, to conſider of tlie ſtate of 
the army; and it was there reſolved to 
make the followings propoſals to Penn 
among tcyeral others, Viz. 

I. That as the oilicers of the army had 
reiolved rot to deſert the fiect, he, with 
his officers would reciprocally reſolve not 


to leave the army, at leaſt not till ſuch | 


time as their expected ſupplies arrived 
from England, 

II. That ic ſhould be pole to the 
commiſſioners, that a fitting quantity of 
ſhipping might be taken up for tranſporting 
the forces. 

III. That they might not proceed on 
ſervice with leſs than 20 tons of ball, and 
that they might likewiſe be furniſhed from 
the fleet with 200 fire arms, 600 pikes, 
beſides piſtols, carbines, and 200 half pikes. 

To this Venables received no ſatisfac- 


tory anſwer from Penn; and the ſtores 
not arriving from England, he again de- 
fired to know from him what arms, ſhot, 
match, and other neceſſaries he could 
Furniſh from the fleet; General Deſborow 
having aſſured him, when in England, that 
the commiſſioners had power to diſpoſe of 


what might be on board the ſhips to the 


neceſſary uſe of the army; but to this 
Penn returned him an anſwer that 15 ſhot 
a man, and a few tons of match, was all 


he could ſpare ; to theſe he at length pre- 


vailed with him to add a few half and 
quarter pikes, which gave occaſion to one 


of the commiſſioners to let fall ſome words 
as if he doubted they were betrayed. 
Beſides all theſe diſappointments, and 


the badneſs of the proviſions ſent from 


England, yet even of that the ſoldiers 
were put to ſhort allowance, while the 
ſeamen were at whole, which occaſioned 
no little diſcontent, and rendered them 
very ſickly and weak. And as the com- 
miſſioners were empowered. and required 
to e of all prizes and booty taken, 


I 


| 


| 
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towards defraying the charge of the ex- 
pedition, and only a fortnight's pay Was 
offered to the officers and ſoldiers, in lieu 
of whatever booty ſhould be taken at St. 
Domingo (whither they were firſt deſign- 
ed from Barbadoes) it very much increaſed 
the diſſatisfaction of the army; for molt of 
the officers when they {et out on this ex- 
pedition, were in hopes of bettering their 
fortunes very conſiderably. 

At length General Venables prevailed 
with the officers and men to accept of ix 
wecks pay inſtead of their plunder ; and 
thereupon himſelf and Penn iſſued out 
orders to reſtrain all perſons from pillaging 
without licenſe, or from concealing any 


| thing on pain of death, and forfeiture of 


their pay ; but although the officers were 
willing to ſubmit to this, yet the com- 
miſſioners refuſed to ſign to it; inſomuch 
that the ſoldiers publicly declared they 
would return to England, and never more 
{ſtrike a ſtroke where there were commiſ- 
ſioners who ſhould have power to controul 
the army. 

The fleet being now in a readineſs to 
ſail, General Venables with ſome of jthe 
officers of the army, propoſed that they 
might proceed directly into the harbour 
of St. Domingo; but (for what reaſon it 
doth not appear, unleſs it was for want of 
experienced pilots) that was refuſed, and 
a reſolution taken to land the troops at 
the river Hine, that ſo they might endea- 
vour to force the fort and trench. 

They failed from Barbadoes the 31ſt of 
March, and the 13th of April the fleet 
made the land of Hiſpaniola, and diſcovered 
the town of St. Domingo, upon * 2 
council of war was held. 

At that council it was reſolved among 


the land officers : 


That the regiments ſhould caſt lots 


which of them ſhould go on ſhore firſt. 


That two or three regiments ſhould 
be landed at once. 

That the ſeconds to each regiment 
ſhould be appointed, 

| | | That 
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That the ſhips wherein the regiments 
were, ſhould keep near cach other for 
their more regular landing. : 

And it was farther determined, that if 
the ſurge of the ſea ran high, and that 
the enemy were prepared to defend the 
fort and trench, the army {ould be land- 


ed behind the ſecond point to leeward, 


and that when ou ſhore, one regiment 
ſhould be ordered to march ca{tward of 
the city, provided Admiral Penn would 
engage to furniſh the army with all ne- 
ceſſaries.“ a | 
Lots having been caſt, purſuant to the 
reſolution there taken, it fell to Colonel 
Buller's regiment to land firſt ; and there 
was one Cox, who had lived in thoſe parts 
many years, was to have been their guide; 
but he had been ſent on ſome errand by 
Penn, ſo that he was at this time abſent ; 
and Vice-Admiral Goodſon declaring that 
he neither had orders to go into Hine 
river, nor pilots to conduct the ſhips into 
it, the army was conſtrained to land at 
the Weſt Point, (which Venables pro- 


teſted againſt) and by that means were || 


expoſed to a tedious march of 40 miles, 
through a thick woody country and deep 
ſand, without any guide ; inſomuch that 
both horſe and men, by the fatigue and 
extremity of heat, fell down with thirſt, 
and were miſerably afflicted with the flux, 
by their eating of oranges, and other green 
fruit, having no water to moiſten their 
mouths with, ſo that many of them died 
outright, and the reſt were ſo faint and 
fatigued, that they were not in a condi- 


tion to reſiſt, much leſs to attack the enemy. 


After four days march, the army came 
to the place where they might have at 
firſt been landed; but by that time the 
enemy had ſummoned in the whole coun- 
try to their aſſiſtance, and even now many 
of the ſoldicrs had no more than one day's 
bare proviſions of the three that had been 
promiſed them from the ſhips. 

Colonel Buller being ſent with his re- 
giment to a particular ſtation near Hine 
river, and ordered not to ſtir from thence 


| 
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till the reſt of the army had joined him, 
| he was ſo far from complying with thoſe 
| commands from the General, that he 


marched away under the guidance of Cox, 
who was now arrived from the fleet; in- 
ſomuch that for want of the faid guide, 
the General miſtaking the way, marched 10 
or 20 miles about; and Buller having 
ſuffered his men to ſtraggle, they fell into, 
and ſuffered much by ambuſcades laid by 
the enemy. | 

Ihe hardſhips the forces had under- 
zone for want of proviſions, and their 
being denied what plunder they might 
happen to take at St. Domingo, ſo exaſ- 
perated them, that the ſeamen firſt, who 
had been ſet on ſhore, and ſoon after thoſe 
of ' the Jand, were in a general mutiny. 
However, in this condition they forced the 
river Hine, with a reſolution to march to 
the harbour, that ſo they might be fur- 
niſned with proviſions and ammunition 
from the thips ; but they were altogether 
{trangers to the way, neither had they 
any water to drink. 

At length Colonel Buller, and Cox the 
guide, joined them, and promiſed to con- 
duct them to a place where they might be 
ſupplicd with water; but ſome of the 
Colonel's men having rambled about for 
pillage, encouraged the enemy to lay am- 
buſcades for them in their march, who, 
falling npon the forlorn, routed them, 
and. killed ſeveral officers, They were, 
however, ſoon after driven back with 
loſs, and purſued within cannon-ſhot of 
the town; not but that when the action 
was over, many men as well as horſes 
periſhed with thirſt, | 

A council of war being called, to con- 
ſider the condition of the army, it was 
found that many of the men had eat no- 


thing for four days together, unleſs it were 


ſome fruit they gathered in the woods, 
and that they were without water, the 
Spaniards having ſtopped up all their wells 
within ſeveral miles of the town ; neither 
knew they the country, nor how to get 
at their ſhips, for Cox their guide was 
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ſlain in the late ikirmih, 
mature conlidcration, 
march to the harbour in the beſt manner 
they could ; and at length arriving there, 
they ſtaid three or four days to furniſh 
themlelves with proviſions and other ne- 
ceilaries, and then advanced with a mor- 
tar-piece, in order to reduce the fort; 
but the enemy having laid an ambuſcade, 
they charged the van (which was to have 


However, after 


been led by Adjutant-General Jackſon) ? 
very vigoroully, and were anſwered in like 


manner; whereas Jackſon's party running 
away, and the paſlage through the woods 
being very narrow, they fell upon the 


General's own regiment, who to no pur- 
pole endeavoured to ſtop them with their 
pikes, for they firſt diſordered that regi- 


ment, and toon after Major-Gen. Haynes's. 
In the meantime the enemy followed very 
eagerly, and giving no quarter, the Ma- 


jor-General and beſt of the officers, who | 


preferred death to flight, fell in the action. 

At length the General's own regiment 
making head againſt them, as alſo that of 
the ſeamen, commanded by Vice-Admiral 
Goodſon, they with their ſwords forced 
therunaways into the woods, rather chooſ- 


ing to kill them than they ſhould diſorder 
which the enemy perceiving, 


the reſt, 
they retreated, and our men kept their 
ground, though the ſhot from the fort 
killed many of them. 

The troops, nevertheleſs, were ſo very 
weak and diſheartened, 
them could be brought toplay the mortar 
againſt the fort; and though the General. 
was reduced to a very low condition by 
reaſon of the flux, he cauſed himſelf to be 
led from place to place to encourage them, 


but fainting at laſt, was forced to leave 
the care to Major-General Forteſcue, who 


ſoon found that he could prevail no more 
than the General himſelf. 


It was reſolved ſoon after at a council 


of war, that ſince the enemy had guarded 
every paſs, and that the army was under 
very great neceſſities for want of water, 


they ſhould march to a place where they 


it was reſolved to 


— 


to quench their thirſt ; 


that not any of 
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had been informed a ſupply of that and 


other neceflaries had been put on ſhore 
for them from the ſhips; but in that march 
the ſoldiers accompanied them no farther 
than till they found them in danger, and 
then left them; inſomuch that the commiſ- 
ſioners owned, by a letter they wrote to the 
Governor of Barbadoes, that had not the 
enemy been as fearful as our men were, 
they might in 2 few days have deſtroyed 
the whole army; and withal they let him 
know, that thoſe who had occaſioned the 
greateſt ditorder were thoſe of Barbadoes 
and St. Chriſtopher's, inſomuch that the 
commiſſioners, who were Penn, Winſlow, 
and Buller, had reſolved to leave the place, 
and try what could be done againſt the 
iſland of Jamaica. 

'The army was accordingly in a little 
time embarked, but the ſick and wounded 
men were left on the bare decks for 48 
hours, without either meat or drink, or 
dreſſing, inſomuch that worms bred in 
their ſores; and even while they were on 
ſhore, the proviſions ſent to them were 
not watered, but candied with ſalt, not- 
withſtanding they had not water ſufficient 
nay, after their 
misfortunes on ſhore, Venables averred, 
that Penn gave Rear-Admiral Blagge or- 
ders not to furniſh them with any more 
proviſions of what kind ſoever, ſo that 
they eat up all the dogs, aſſes, and horſes 
in the camp, and ſome of them ſuch things 
as were in themſelves poiſonous, of which 
about 40 died. Before the forces were 
embarked, Adjutant-General Jackſon was 
tried at a court-martial, and not only 
ſentenced to be caſhiered, and his ſword 
broken over his head, but to do the duty 
of a ſwabber in keeping clean the hoſpital- 
ſhip, a puniſhment ſuitable to his notorious 
cowardice. 

The fleet and troops arriving at Ja- 
maica the 3d of May, General Venables, 
who was reſolved to prevent the fame 
fate they met with at Hiſpaniola, iſſued 
orders, that, where it ſhould be found 
any man attempted to run away, the 

next 
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next man to him fhould put him to death, | 


or that if he failed ſo to do, he ſhould be 
liable to be tried for his life. | 

The troops being landed, marched di- 
rectly to St. Jago, capital of the iſland, 
which the Generals had reſolved to form 
immediately. | 

The Spaniards had received no infor- 
mation of the defeat of the Engliſh at 
Hiſpaniola, and were in no condition to 
oppoſe an army of 10,000 men (for fo 
many they {till were), ſo they made uſe 
of policy more than arms to {ave themſelves 
and their effects; and when General Ve- 
nables advanced near the city they deſired 
to capitulate; which being granted, they 
{pun out the treaty as long as they could, 
that they might in the meantime {ſend 
away their treaſures into the woods. To 
amuſe the Engliſh they furniſhed the army 
with freſh proviſions, and preſented Mrs. 
Venables with ſome of the choiceſt fruits 
and delicacies of the iſland, which had a 
good effect on her huſband, and put him 
in a good humour till the Spaniards had 
done their buſineſs; otherwiſe his patience 
might have been worn out before all their 
beſt moveables were ſafe in the moun- 
tains and coverts up the country ; to which 
they fled themſelves, and left the Engliſh 
a naked town to poſſeſs, where they found 
fine houſes without inhabitants or goods, 
which was a terrible diſappointment to an 


army who expected plunder, and had been 


balked already. | Fo 

They removed all they had, their wives 
and children, to the woods and fortreſſes, 
from whence they ſallied out in parties 
and ſurpriſed the Engliſh, of whom they 
cut off ſeveral bands before they could 
tell how to come at them. "They came 
down upon Venables men in the night, 
and attacked them when they were in no 
manner of expectation of an enemy; and 
for want of the knowledge of the country 
could not purſue them. 

At laſt the Spaniards grew weary of 
their hard quarters in the mountains, 
which did not at all agree with . their 


2 


| 


| 
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riotous way of living at St. Jago. And 
deſpairing to be able to diſlodge the Eng- 
liſh, who began alſo to find them out in 


their lurking places, they retired to Cuba, 


leaving the Mulattoes and Negroes in the 
woods to harraſs the enemy, and keep 
poſſeſſion of the iſland till they ſhould 
return. 5 
The Viceroy of Mexico commanded 
them to return to Jamaica, and ordered 
the government of Cuba not to let them 
ſtay there, ſending them word that he 
would ſupply them with men and ammu- 


nition to recover what they had loſt Ac- 


cordingly they came back, and ſcattered 
themſelves up and down in ſingle families, 


that they might be able to ſubſiſt the 


better, and prevent being diſcovered by 
the Engliſh. But this milerable courſe of 
life killed ſeveral of them, and there came 
no more than 500 ſoldiers to their aſſiſtance, 
who alſo refuſed to join with them when 
they ſaw the weak condition they were in, 
and retreated to the north of the iſland, 


fortifying themſelves in a place called St. 


Chereras, waiting for a reinforcement. 

In the meantime the Engliſh poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all the ſouth and fouth-ecait 
parts of the iſland. A regiment was {eated 
about Port Morant to plant ani {cttle 
there, and others in other places, over 
whom Colonel D'Oyly was left governor, 
with between 2000 and 3000 men, land 
forces, and about 20 men of war, com- 
manded by Vice-Admiral Goodwin. 

Soon after the following articles were 
agreed on, viz. | 

I. That all forts, arms, ammunition, 


and neceſſaries for war, and all kind of 


ſhipping in any of the harbours in the 
iſland, with their furniture, &c. as alſo a! 
goods, merchandizes, &c. ſhould be deliver- 
ed up to General Venables, or whom he ſhould 
appoint, for the uſe of tlie Protector and the 
Commonwealth. | 
II. That all and every of the inhab;- 
tants of the iſland (except ſome that wer- 
particularly named) ſhould have their lives 
granted; and as thoſe who inclined 3 
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ſtay had leave ſo do, ſo was it agreed to 
tranſport the others to New Spain, or 
ſome of the dominions belonging to the 
King of Spain in America, together with 
their apparel, books, and papers, they 
providing themſelves with victuals and 
neceſſaries. | 

HI. That all commiſſioned officers, and 
none others, ſhould be permitted to wear 
their rapiers and poinards. 

IV. All artificers, and meaner forts of 
people, were permitted to remain on the 


iſland, and to enjoy their goods, provided 


they conformed themſelves to the laws 
which ſhould be eſtabliſhed.” 

Thus was the iſland of Jamaica reduced, 
which the crown of England has ever 
fince been poſſeſſed of; though ſeveral 
deſcents have been made, particularly in 
1692 by the French, who made great havock 
there, and inriched themfelves exceedingly 
at our expence. It was again attempted 
in 1694 by M. Ducaſle, the French gover- 
nor of St. Domingo, who failed in June 
with three men of war, and 23 tranſports, 
having on board 1500 men, and arrived 
on the 24th, made a deſcent on Port Mo- 
rant, which he found abandoned ; march- 
ing from thence up the country, he plun- 
dered, burnt, and deſtroyed to a very 
great value; but they ſoon found the 
large ſchemes of conqueſt which they had 
formed to themſelves, were altogether im- 
practicable, and that the only thing he 
had to do, was to return with what they 
bad plundered, for the people of Jamaica 
when they found their property in danger, 
aſſembled ready for à vigorous defence, 
and behaved themſelves ſo well in a ſet 
engagement with the French, that it con- 


tributed not a little to make their enemies || 


give up all thoughts of proſecutiog their 
project. 

JERSEY, ATTEMPT UPON. A ſmall iſland 
in the Engliſh Channel, 15 miles weſt of 
the coaſt of Normandy, and 80 ſouth of 


Portland in Dorſetſhire. An attempt was 


made on this place by Henry II. of France, 
in the reign of Edward VI. of England, 


— 


; 
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in time of profound peace, 0 the year 


1548. 
They made a deſcent upon this iſland 


with a ſtrong ſquadron of meu of war, and 


2000 land forces. The Engliſh having 
notice of this attempt, and knowing that 
the iſland was but indifferently provided,; 
ſeat thither a ſmall ſquadron, under the 
command. of Commodore Winter, whe; 
as he himſelf expreſled, was determined 
to give them their winter's firing, which 
he effectually performed. He had 800 men 
on board a few tranſports ; and on his ar- 
rival found. the ports blocked up, and 
therefore was under a neceſlity of either 
deſiſting from his enterprize, or attacking 
the French, notwithſtanding their ſupe- 
riority. But he bravely choſe the latter, 
and executed this deſign with ſuch cou- 
rage and conduct, that having killed 1000 
men, he obliged them to embark the rett 
on board ſome light veſſels, abandoning 
their ſhips of force, which he ſet on tirc. 
This defeat ſo nettled that nation, that it 
is faid, they ſtrictly forbade the ſpeaking 
of its particulars under pain of death. 
JERSEY TAKEN IN 1651. This: iſland: 
holding out for Charles II. during the 


civil wars, and its privateers committing 


ſo many depredations. on the Engliſh mer- 


chantmen, that occaſioned the Parliament 


to {end a fleet of 88 veſſels with 4000 men 
om board, commanded by General Haynes, 
to make a deſcent on. the iſland. The 
wind being favourable, they landed and 
took poſſeſſion of every place but Eliza- 
beth Caſtle, which Sir George Carteret 


with 300 men kept for the King; but 
hearing his affairs were totally ruined, he 
capitulated. 


In 1779, early in the morning of the 
Iſt of May, five large French veſſels, with. 


a number of boats, attempted to land at 
St. Ouen's Bay on this iſland; but a forced: 


march of the 78th regiment, and the mi- 


litia of the iſſand,, with ſome pieces of ar- 


tillery, obliged them to deſiſt from their 
enterprize. The maritime force intended 


to cover this expedition was deſtroyed 
a few 
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a few days after in Concalle Bay. See 
that Article. 

JERSEY, DESCENT ON, IN 1781. For 
an account of which tranſaction, ſee the 
following letter from a gentleman of that 
iftland. | hos 

« "The French landed about two in the 
morning on Saturday the 7th inſtant, at a 
place called Banc du Violet, about four 
miles from town, not the intended place 
of debarkation, as it was amongſt rocks, 
but the French were driven thither by the 
tide. Four or five of the tranſports were 
loſt among the rocks, as was a French 
privateer that, with ſome other armed 
veſſels, were to cover the landing. The 
French on landing, which was effected 
between two poſts, ſurpriſed the guards 
therein, and immediately puſhed for the 
town, and took poſt in the Market Place, 
ſecured all the avenues to it, and detached 
a party to the Governor's hauſe, which 
they ſurrounded, but who being a few 
minutes before acquainted by Captain 
Clem. Hemerey, of the town artillery, of 
the French being landed, had juſt time to 
diſpatch him with the intelligence to Gren- 
ville Bay to the 83d regiment, and another 
meſſenger to La Hogue to the 95th regi- 
ment, and in a few minutes after was 
taken priſoner, and inſtantly conducted to 
the French General, the Baron Roloncourt, 
at the court-houſe in the Market-Place, 
who demanded of him to ſign articles of 
capitulation, offering to grant honourable 
terms to the troops and iflanders on fur- 
rendering up the ifland and caſtles, other- 
wiſe if it was not inſtantly done, that his 
orders were to burn the town and ſhipping, 
and put every inhabitant to the ſword, 
which Major Corbet refuſed, and urged 
that being a priſoner he could not ſign 
articles of capitulation, as the then com- 
manding officer could not be bound by any 
thing he ſhould ſign. Word being brought 
that troops were aſſembling and forming 
on the heights, the General repeated his 
threats of {ſetting fire to the town, uuleſs 
he ſigned ſuch articles of capitulation as 
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he required, which he did to fave the 
town, well knowing they could not be 
of any force; that the General then inſiſted 
on his going with a ſtrong party to de- 
mand the ſurrender of Elizabeth Caſtle, 
by virtue of the capitulation, but which, 
on being produced to the garriſon, was 
rejected by the commanding officer in the 
caſtle and Captain Mulcaſter, the engi- 
neer, who had retired there on the firſt 
alarm ; and the party advancing to ſum- 
mon the caſtle to ſurrender, the caſtle 
fired on them, and wounded ſeveral of 
the men, and one officer, who had his leg 
ſhot off; the party retreated to the town, 
and the General then inſiſted on Major 
Corbet going with two of the French 
officers with the capitulation to Major 
Pierſon, and the troops that were already 
formed on the heights cloſe to the town, 
but which were rejected with ſcorn by 
the brave Major Pierſon, Captain Lumſ- 
dale of the Highlanders, Colonel Pipon of 


the militia, and by the united voice of 


every officer of the regulars and militia, 


who ſent them back, and Major Corbet 


with them, who was on his parole, with 
a meſſage to the French General, that - 
they would begin the attack on him in 
20 minutes, which actually took place on 
all ſides at the time; and the French Ge- 


neral inſiſted, as the army would not agree 


to the capitulation, that Major Corbet 
ſhould go with him and ſhare the riſk of 
the action, and accordingly led him in the 
midit of the fire; but in a few minutes 
the French General reccived a ſhot in the 
mouth, which took off his chin, and at 
the ſame time receiving other wounds, 
he was led back by Major Corbet to the 
court-houſe, at which time Major Corbet 


received the two ſhot through his hat. A 


few minutes after the return of General 
Baron Roloncourt to the court-houſe he 
died. By this time the French, unable 


to reſiſt the ardour of the regulars and 


militia, gave way; and the next in the 
command of the French army immediately 
deſired Major Corbet to reaſſume his com- 
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mand, and he would with his troops ſur— 
render priſoners of war. Major Corbet 
thereupon, with the utmoſt difficulty, aſ- 
ſiſted by the Britith officers, put a ſtop to 
the further firing. 

Many of the French officers had already 
thrown down their arms, and fled into 
the country. ln the meantime, Captain 
Campbell, with a part of the 82d regi- 
ment, from Grenville Bay, joined by Co- 
lonel Meſſervy with the Eaſt regiment of 
militia, and Captain Clement Hemercy with 
ſome of the ifland artillery, attacked a 
party of the enemy at La Roque, being 
part of a ſecond debarkation, many of 
whom they killed, others fled into the 
country, and the reſt ſurrendered priſoners, 
Many other boats full of troops, that 
were attemping to land, after ſuſtaining 


the fire of the artillery, made good their 


retreat to ſome armed ſhips and veſlels 
that were ſent to cover the landing. Se- 
veral parties were out in ſearch of the 
ſtragglers, many of whom were hourly 
brought in, and no doubt the whole would 
be made priſoners in a day or two. The 


brave Major Pierſon was killed in the mo- 


ment of victory, after the French had given 
way, and many had ſurrendered. About 


Fo of the regulars were killed, and about 


20 of the militia, and ſeveral wounded, 
amongſt whom is 'Thomas Lempriere, Eſq. 
Aid-de-camp to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
youngeſt ſon of Charles Lempriere, Eſq. 
Lieutenant Bailiff of the iſland. No other 
perſons of note are mentioned. Of the 
French no return of the killed or wounded 
was given ; but the number of the pri- 
ſoners were about 600 or 700. Much 
praiſe is due to all the troops, regulars, 
and iſlanders, for their immediate exer- 
tions, courage, and intrepidity; and with 
the much lamented Major Pierſon, many 


others are mentioned as having greatly | 


exerted themſelves. 
By the papers found on the French Ge- 
neral and others, it appears that a large 


body of troops were deſtined for this ex- 


pedition, to proceed as ſoon as a landing 


— 
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; was ſecured, and that the plan was to 


keep poſleſlion of the iſland. In conſe- 
quence of {ome letters found on Baron 
Roloncourt, a perſon of the iſland, whoſe 
name was therein mentioned, has been 
taken into cuſtody. The regulars and 
iſlanders were in high ſpirits, and well 
prepared to give a good reception to any 
farther debarkation the French may ven- 


ture to attempt. No damage whatever 


has been done to the town or ſhipping.” 
This expedition was under the direc- 
tion of the Prince de Naſſau, who was 
placed at the head of 14,000 troops for 
the purpoſe of ſubjugating this iſland and 
Guernſey. Had his efforts been attended 
with ſucceſs, it was the intention of the 
French court to have made him a grant of 
Jerſey ; in which caſe the inhabitants of 
the ifland were to have been removed to 
Languedoc, and the ifland repeopled from 
the Continent. Chimerical as this may 
ſeem, it was the reſolution of the cabinet 
of Verſailles. | 
JERUSALEM TAxEN. In 1096 began 
the firſt Cruſade, undertaken for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land out of the hands 
of the Saracens. This great affair is ſo 
well known, that there is no occaſion to 
deſcend to particulars. It will be ſufficient. 
to remind the reader, that Peter the Her- 
mit firſt ſet this project on foot, that Pope 
Urban II. preached it himſelf at the council 
of Clermont; and that numberleſs perſons 
of all nations and ranks in Europe zea- 
louſly embarked in it. The badge of thoſe 
that engaged in it was a red croſs wrought 
on their habit, and worn on their right 
ſhoulder, from whence they were called 
the Croiſees, or the croſſed ; and the ex- 


| pedition the Cruſade. Their motto was, 


Ht is God's will. The principal leaders of 
the Croiſees were Hugh Magnus, brother 
to Philip I. King of France ; Godfrey of 
Bologne ; Raimund of Tholouſe, Count 
of St. Giles; Robert, Earl of Flanders ; 
Baldwin, Earl of Hainault ; Bohemond, 
Prince of Tarentum; Tancred his nephew, 
and Robert, Duke of Normandy, headed 


by 
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by Adhemar, Biſhop of Pui in France. 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, burned with 
a deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in this 
undertaking, but had not money to defray 
the neeeſſary expences, therefore applied 
to his brother William Rufus, King of 
England, for aſſiſtance, and mortgaged 
_ Normandy to him for 4000 marks of ſilver, 
which William gladly complied with in 
order to get Normandy into his poſſeſſion, 
which he accompliſhed in September 1096. 
The Croiſces were {ſo expeditious and 
ſucceſsful, that Jeruſalem was taken by 
ſtorm in 1999, when 40,000 Saracens were 
put to the ſword, When they came to 
elect a king, Duke Robert of Normandy 
had the majority of votes, but he relin- 
quiſhed the dignity in favour of Godfrey 
of Bologne. | 
JERUSALEM, ATTEMPT UPON. The 
capital city of Judea, or Paleſtine, in Alia- 
tic Turkey, 3o miles caſt of the Levant. 
'The orders for the Cruſade roſe to an ex- 
ceſſive height in the reign of Richard I. 
of England in 1182. After the news of 
the taking Jeruſalem by the Turks, all 
degrees of people, as it were, combined 
in one opinion to reſcue it ont of the hands 
of the Infidels; nothing but vengeance 
was breathed againſt the enemies of Chriſt; 
and though the Jews were not concerned 
in the late revolution in the Eaſt, their 
not being Chriſtians was ſufficient to ren- 
der them odious; at ſuch a juncture they 
would doubtleſs have found themſelves 
expoled to worle perſecutions, if the pre- 
parations for the Cruſade, or ſolemn league 
againſt the Turks, had not at length 


turned the fury of the people againſt the ] 


SAracens. 

This zeal, eſpecially in England and 
France, ran ſo high, that the number of 
Croiſèes was prodigious ; every one glo- 
ried in inliſting himlelf under the banner 
of Chriſt, and the church became truly 
militant here upon earth; ſubſcriptions 
became immenſe towards advancing ſums 
of money for that great and mighty expe- 
dition. Among the reft Richard I. was 


| 
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inflamed, even to a degree of ſuperſtition 
in his preparations ; he had bound himſelf 
by a vow in the lifetime of his father, 
and renewed his engagements in the late 
interview between him and Philip, to 
which purpoſe the latter ſent to Richard 
in November, Routron, Earl of Perche, 
who on this occaſion not only addreſſed 
himſelf to the King, but alto to the earls 
and barons of England ; whereupon the 
King aſſembled a parliament at London or 
Weſtminſter to conſider of this affair. 
There was no need to uſe ſolicitations 
on this account, for whether glory or 


zeal were the more powerſul motives, he 


| 


was far more eager than any other, and 
therefore contrived ways and means to 
iurich his coffers for carrying on theſe 
formidable preparations. The late King 
Henry II. his father, had left in his coffers 
above 100,000 marks, though Brumpton 
ſays 900,000 pounds, beſides jewels, &c. 
He ſold almoſt all the crown lands, aud 
raiſed prodigious ſums by theſe unwar- 
rantable alienations, at which the people 
highly murmured ; nay, ſome people took 
the liberty to repreſent to the King the 
ill conſequences thereof; but he ſtopped 
their mouths with this odd reply, © I would 
« {ell London itſelf, if I could meet with 
© a chapman to purchaſe it.” He bor-. 
rowed and extorted money, nay, obtained 
diſpenſations from the Pope, which he 
ſold to thoſe who repented of their enter- 
ing the Cruſade, who were a conſiderable 
number. 

The pulpits reſounded with the great 
merits of ſerving in the Holy War, and 
were zealouſly labouring to procure ſol- 
diers. It is faid that his and Philip's army 
conſiſted of 100,000 perſons. He joined, 
Philip at Vezelai, took Meſlina, became. 
maſter of Cyprus, bound Iſaac the King 
thereof in ſilver fetters, for his cruelties 
to the Engliſh, and received the homage _ 
of Luſignan, late King of Jerutalem, Who 
came toimplore his aſſiſtance and protection. 
As we have deſignedly, and as we imagine 
neceſſurily, given 2 previous but brief 
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extract of this mighty buſineſs, we ſhall 
give a ſuccinct account” of the affairs of 
Jeruſalem, about the time of this ex- 
pedition. 

All the conqueſts made by the Chriſtians 
in Aſia were erected into one kingdom, 
of which Godfrey of Bologne was the 
firlt king. The kingdom conſiſted of Pa- 
leſtine aud Syria, taken from the Sara- 
cens, and at length came into the hands 
of Guy of Luſignan, who ſeized it during 
the minority of yonng Baldwin V. to ob- 
tain which he was ſuſpected of poiſoning 
the young King, but he was at length 
himſelf elected by Saladine, Sultan of 
Egypt, whole aſfiſtance he had ſought to 
protect him in the poſſeſſion of the crown 
againſt the defigns of the Earl of Tripoli : 
Saladine gladly embraced ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity of recovering a country, from 


whence his predeceſſors had been expelled 


above 90 years; ſo that under colour of 
æſſiſting Guy of Luſignan, King of Jeruſa- 
Jem, he entered Paleſtine with a formi- 
dable army in the year 1171, and having 
taken many places, he pretended to act 
only for the King, but at length he threw 
off the maſk, and plainly ſhewed that his 


deſigns were to drive the Chriſtians out 


of Paleſtine. 

In vain did Guy, now too ſenſible of his 
error, ſhut himſelf up in his capital; as 
Jeruſalem was but ill provided, it was 
not poſſible for it to hold out a month, 
or himſelf to avoid falling into the hands 
of Saladine; on which he was at firſt 
obliged to deliver up Aſkalon to the Sul- 
tan of Egypt, to obtain his own liberty, 
and afterwards by force, Jeruſalem alſo 
became the prey of his mighty competitors. 

For the recovery then of this loſt king- 
dom, the Kings of England and France, 
Richard and Philip, had undertaken the 
preſent expedition before us, with nume- 
rous armies of all nations, but chiefly of 
Engliſh and French. The Croiſees firft 
beſieged Acres, a ftrong city, the ancient 


Ptolemais, which after a two years ſiege, 
ſurrendered to Richard and Philip. But | 
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Philip abandoning Richard, and calling off 


the French army, through ſome miſun- 
derſtanding between the two Kings, Rich- 
ard conducted the affairs himſelf, and after 
many and bloody engagements between 
him and the Sultan of Egypt, he obtained 
a complete victory over Saladine in 1192, 
which opened his way into Paleſtine, 
where he ſucceſſively took Aſkalon, Joppa, 
and Cæſarea, which Saladine had dif- 
mantled, and which Richard ſoon repaired, 

and erected magazines to ſupply his fur ther 
intentions. 

During King Richard's ſtay at Joppa, 
we mult not omit a memorable anecdote, 
which as much redounds to the confeſſed 
intrepidity of Richard, as it does to the 
fidelity of William d'Eſpreaux or Perule, 
one of his attendants ; the adventure is 
thus related, | 

One day being tired with hunting he 
lay down under a tree to ſleep, with only 
{ix perſons about him; he was rouſed by 
the ſudden approach of a party of Saracen 
horſe, who appeared near the place where 
he ſlept ; as they were nor many in num- 
ber, he had no manner of apprehenſion 
from them, but inſtead of flying, mounted 
his horſe, and with his {mall retinue rode 
to purſne them, which they perceiving, 
feigned to fly before him, and by that 
means drew him into an ambuſcade, where- 
in he found himſelf ſurrounded by a ſqua- 
dron of horſe. He defended himſelf a long 
time with wonderful bravery, without any 
thoughts of retreating, notwithilanding 
the unequal number of his foes; at length 
four of his attendants being killed, he was 
upon the point of being ſlain or taken, 
when this William d'Eſpreaux cricd out 
in the Saracen language, I am the King 
« of England;“ at which words they who 
were attacking Richard left him, to ſeize 
or kill d'Eſperaux, whom they imagined 


to be the King. This deviee gave Richard 


time to ride off with full ſpeed, whilſt 
the Saracens content with their ſucceſs, 
conducted their priſoner to Saladine, d'Eſ- 
preaux had the prudence not to diſcover 

himſelf 
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himſelf till he was brought before the 
Sultan, to whom he ingeniouſly confeſſed 
that he had done this to ſave his maſter. 
Saladine commented his fidelity, and did 
him great honours. But as he was ſenſible 
that Richard would never ſuffer one who 
had done him ſo ſignal a ſervice to remain 
tong a captive, he let his ranſom fo high, 
that he obtained ten emmits, or Saracen 
Princes, in exchange for that faithful ſer- 
vant. | | 

It appears of the utmoſt conſequence to 
have repaired the maritime cities, as it 
was the fole realon which detained Richard 
fo long in Joppa; for which, neverthe- 
leſs, ſeveral have accuſed him of not im- 
_ mediately improving his victory after the 
defeat of Saladine, However, having ef- 
fected this point, he begun his march to- 
wards Jeruſalem. In his way he had the 
good fortune to meet with the Babylon 
caravan, which was then on its way to 
Jeruſalem, with an immente quantity of 
rich merchandize, and proviſions of all 
kinds. | 
10,000 horſe, who finding themſelves near 
the Chriſtian army, were immediately for 
retreating ; but Richard taking with him 
5090 choſen horſemen only, felt upon them 
with great fury, put them to flight, and 
became maſter of the caravan. He took 
in this action 3000 loaded eamels, and 
4000 horſes and mules, with an ineſtimable 


booty, which he ordered to be diſtributed. 


among his ſoldiers. After this ſucceſsful 
adventure, continuing his march to Jeru- 
falem, he came to a hill, from whence he 
had the pleaſure of ſurveying that famous 
city, the taking of which he had ſo much 
in contemplation ; but the country around 
appeared fo deſtitute of forage, that he 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of de- 
ferring the ſiege till ſpring. 

This delay, which appeared indeed in- 
diſpenſible, furniſhed his enemies with a 
pretence to deſert thim, The Duke of 


Auſtria led the way, and the Duke of | 


Burgundy followed his example; not being 
able to bear the thoughts of any longer 


The caravan was guarded by || 
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contributing to the glory of a Prince 


whom he conſidered as the King of France's 
rival; though ſome writers give a better 
reaſon, and urge, that Saladine had conſi- 
derably bribed them both. 

The French troops accordingly embarked 
tor Europe: ſo that the retreat or deſer- 
tion of the Germans and French ; the 
Marquis of Montſerrat's refuſal to join 
with the Italians, in a conqueſt to which. 
he laid claim, but was deſigned for ano- 


| ther; the apparent want of forage ; the 


diſplealing news of Richard's affairs in 
England during his abſence; his appre- 
henſions that Philip would invade his do- 
minions; the decreaſe of his troops, as 
well by ſickneſs as battles, altogether con- 
ſpiring againſt him, were ſufficient to juſ- 


tity his declining the ſiege, and of clapping 
up a truce on any terms with the Sultan 
of Egypt, without regarding the vain de- 


clarations of thoſe, who confidently blamed 
him for deſerting the cauſe when. within 
view of Jeruſalem. It is eaſy to ſee, that 


with the few troops that remained, after 


the deſertion of King Philip, the Duke of 


Auſtria, the Duke of Burgundy, with 


Montſerrat, and their numerous followers, 
it was not poſlible for him to accompliſh 


an enterprize of fo difficult and arduous a 


nature, as was then the ſiege of that city. 

During the winter, Saladine had time 
to lay in ſtores of all ſorts, and the garri- 
ſon was little inferior to the Chriſtian ar- 
my. Saladine therefore having notice of 
Richard's deſign to retire from before Je- 
ruſalem, thought it was his intereſt to 
haſten the departure of ſo formidable an 


enemy, by offering him a three years truce. 


All the principal officers of the Chriſtian 
army joyfully embraced this offer; a plain 
argument that they did not condemn. 
Richard's conduct; and their approbation 
manifeſtly juſtified his meaſures. 

The truce was concluded on the follow 
ing conditions: | 


That the city of Aſkalon ſhould be again 


diſmantled, and not fortified again by either 
party during the truce. 


That Joppa or 
Jaffa, 
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Jaffa, with Acres or Ptolemais, ſhould 
remain in the hands of the Chriſtians, with 


the reſt of the cities of which they were || 


then poſſeſſed in Paleſtine. That the 
Chriſtians ſhould have liberty to go in pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem, without charge, 
and with free commerce throughout Sala- 


dine's dominions. 


The treaty being thus concluded, 
Richard ſent Saladine word, that he might 
depend upon ſeeing him again in a ſhort 
time, to try once the recovery of the Holy 
Land; to which meſſage the Sultan, with 
a politeneſs not ſavouring the barbarian,”re- 
plied, © That if it ſhould be his fate to loſe 
c that part of his dominions, he had ra- 
ce ther it ſhould be to the King of England, 


4 than to any other monarch in the world.“ 


A teſtimony of the great eſteem and vene- 
ration of the Sultan, for the perſonal me- 
rit and military virtue of his royal compe- 
titor in glory, as it was an indication of 
the lower degree of eſteem, if not con 
tempt, in which he held the other Chriſ- 
tian Princes. 
Thus ended the famous Cruſade, or at- 
tempt upon Jeruſalem, for we cannot 
properly call it a ſiege, which had drained 
England and France, with the other allies, 
both of men and money. It proved of 
very little advantage to the Chriſtians of 
the eaſt, while it ruined thoſe of Europe, 
by the prodigious ſums thereon expended: 
nor was that the worſt, it became the oc- 
caſion of deſtructive wars between Eng- 
land and France, which had their riſe aud 
origin from this memorable period. 
Richard, on abandoning Jeruſalem, ap- 
prehending that Saladine would break the 
truce, aſſembled the principal officers in 
order to elect a general capable of com- 


manding the troops deſigned to be left in 


Paleſtine. - The election fell on the Mar- 
quis of Montſerrat, to Richard's great 
{urpriſe, who had openly declared againſt 
him: however, he gave his conſent, and 
ſacrificed his private reſentment to the 
public good : but ſhortly after, the Mar- 
quis was ſtabbed by two villains in the 
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ſtreets of Tyre, whom he had entertained 


in his ſervice, as they were pretended 


converts to the Chriſtian religion. Theſe 
villains had been employed by the old man 
of the mountain, the appellation given to 
the head or chief of a ſort of people inha- 
biting about Antioch, called Cheſſins, who 
were a ſect of preciſe Mahometans dwell- 
ing in ſix cities of Syria, to the number 
of about 40, ooo. Theſe Cheſſins (from 
whom, perhaps, we have the word aſſaſ- 
ſin), were devoted and ready to ſtab any 
prince pointed out by the old man of the 
mountain. 
were at firſt unknown, Richard was ſuſ- 
pected ; but the Marquis himſelf, though 
diſguſted at Richard, juſt as he died ac- 
quitted him publicly of the calumny and 
charge, by ordering his wife to deliver 
the city of Tyre, of which he was poſ- 
ſeſſed, into the hands of the King of Eng 
land, who arrived in England, at Sand- 
wich, on the 2oth of March, 1194. 
INGLEFIELD, BATTLE NEAR. The 
Danes having ravaged the north of Eng- 
land in 871, proceeded to Inglefield in 
Berkſhire, where they were oppoſed by 
Ethelred, accompanied by Alfred his bro- 
ther, in which battle the Engliſh got the 
victory. : f 


INNISKILLING, sixcE or. A fall, 


and formerly a ſtrong town, in the north 


of Ireland, and province of Uliter, and 
county of Fermanaugh. When King 
James landed in Ireland in 1689, his affairs 
had certainly a very promiſing aſpect on 
that ſide: there were but two places in 
the north which held out againſt him, 


Londonderry and Inniſkilling : of theſe he 


determined to make himſelf maſter, and 
might eaſily have done it, had he been well 
adviſed; but as Biſhop Burnet obſerves, 
there was a kind of fatality in all his 
councils. 


As the authors of the murder 


ma 


The Inniſkilliners determined to defend 


the Proteſtant cauſe; and hearing that 
the Proteſtants of Londonderry had denied 
entrance to Lord Antrim's regiment, they 


allo reſolved not to admit any Iriſh garriſon; 
| and 
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and having raiſed a regiment of twelve 
companies, they gave the command of it 
to Guſtavus Hamilton, a perſon of conduct 
and reſolution, chooſing him at the ſame 
time Governor of the town. | 
Thus being in ſome poſture of defence, 
they proclaimed King William and Queen 
Mary on the 11ith of March. But the 
Lord Gilmſy declaring for King James 
ſome time after his arrival at Dublin, ſum- 
moned the Governor of Inniſkilling to ſur- 
render the town to him for King James, 
with a promiſe from the King to grant 
them better terms than they could ever 
expect for the future. A council being 
called, it was unanimouſly agreed to ſtand 
firm to their former reſolutions, of defend- 
ing the Proteſtant religion, and conſe- 
quently of maintaining King William's 
titles, the defenders thereof. Whereupon 
the Lord Gilmſy attacked the fort of Crom, 
in the neighbourhood of Inniſkilling, which 
had beforchand been relieved, by throw- 
ing 200 men into the caſtle, who bravely 
forced him to raiſe the ſiege, and to retire 
to Betturbel. 
INNISKILLING, ExcuRs1ON NEAR. On 
the 24th of April enſuing, a detachment 


from the garriſon, headed by Lieutenant- 


Colonel Lloyd, made an excurſion into 
the enemy's country, took and demoliſhed 
the caſtle at Aher, and returned home 
with a conſiderable hooty. | 
INNISKILLING, ENGAGEMENT NEAR. 
On the 3oth of July, the day before Lon- 
donderry was relieved, 2000 Inniſkilliners, 
headed by Colonel Barry, fought and 
routed 6000 Iriſh, and took their com- 
mander, Macartey, (commonly called 
Lord Mountcaſtle), priſoner, with ſeveral 
officers. The Inniſkilliners, it is re- 
markable, purchaſed this victory with the 
loſs of only 20 men killed, and 50 wounded, 
INNISKILLING, ExcuRSIONS FROM. 
On the 27th of September, of the ſame 
year, though the Duke of Schomberg re- 
mained in his camp with the groſs of his 
army, he did not reſtrain the Inniſkilliners 
from making ſeveral ſucceſsful exeuritons 
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nor had he reaſon to repent the liberty he 
allowed them; for on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, the ſame year, the Inniſkilliners, 
under the above Colonel Lloyd, routed a 
body of Fooo Iriſh, that were marching 
towards Sligo, of whom they killed 700, 
took O'Kelly, their commander, and 46 
other officers, beſides a great body of 
cattle, with a ſmall loſs on their ſide. 

The Duke was ſo well pleaſed with 
this action, that having ordered all the 
Inniſkilling horſe and foot in his camp to be 
drawn out, he rode along the line with 
his hat off, and cauſed the Dutch guards, 
and the Inniſkilling foot, to make three 
running fires, which were anſwered by 
the Inniſkilling horſe, and by the cannon 
upon the works, as alſo from the ſhips 
that lay at the mouth of the river, as an 
honourable mark of his approbation. | 

JOHN'S, (ST.) A ſtrong fort in Rich- 
lieu river, in the province of Canada, and 
which was taken by the Americans in 
1775, on their march to attack Quebec. 
This fort was retaken by General Bur- 
goyne In 1777. 

JOHN'S, (ST.) The capital of New- 
foundland, taken in 1709. The Sieur de 
Saintovide, the French King's Lieutenant 
at Placentia, took this fort by eſcalade, in 
which action the Governor was wounded 
and made priſoner, as were the ſoldiers of 
the garriſon, conſiſting of about 100 men, 
on the 11t of January : and the next day, 
the fort at the mouth of the harbour, 
built on a rock, and extremely well forti- 
fied, ſurrendered alſo, and the garriſcn, 
conſiſting of 69 men, were made priſoners 
of war. This affair muſt have been at- 


tended with very bad conſequences for 


the preſent; but as we ſhall ſee, theſe 
were not only remedied in the ſucceeding 
year, but the French ſettlements, in their 
turn, were in a manner totally deſtroyed; 
For as this misfortune greatly affected 
our merchants, it alſo created great dif- 
quiet to the miniſtry, and put them under 
a kind of neceſſity of providing againſt any 
new clamours, which they were ſenſible 
G g g would 
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would be ſet up, in caſe the French were 


{o nearly affected our merchants, and upon 
which their commerce with Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, ſo much depended. In 
order, therefore, to provide in the beſt 
manner poſſible for ſo important an under- 
taking, they made choice of two, officers 
of great worth and experience, one to 
command the ſquadron, the other the 
land forces which were to be put on board 


it. The former of theſe was Captain 


George Martin, and the latter Colonel 
Francis Nicholſon, who was ſent to Boſton 
in New-England, inorder to provide every 
thing neceſſary for the expedition, and to 
draw together ſuch forces as could he 
{pared from that colony, ſo as that they 
might be able to embark as ſoon as the 
ſquadron ſhould arrive. This ſquadron 


conſiſted of the Dragon, a 50 gun ſhip, 


commanded by Captain George Martin ; 
the Falmouth of 50 guns, by Captain Wal- 
ter Ryddel; the Leoſtoff of 32 guns, by 
Captain George Gordon; the Feverſham 


of 36 guns, by Captain Robert Paſton ; 


and the Star bombketch, by Captain 
Thomas Rochfort ; to which was after- 


-wards added, the Cheſter of 50 guns, 


commanded by Captain Thomas Matthews. 
Captain Martin arriving in New-Eng- 
land, found all things properly adjuſted 


for the execution of this enterprize againſt 


the French ſettlements without delay; in 
conſequence of which, he proceeded from 
Nantaſket Road the 18th of September, 


with the Dragon, Falmouth, Leoſtoff, 


Feverſham, and Star bomb-veſlel, the 
Provence galley, two hoſpital-ſhips, 31 
tranſports, and 2000 land forces; having 
ſent the Cheſter before, to endeavour to 
intercept any ſupplies which the enemy 


might attempt to ſend to Port-Royal ; and 
on the 24th in the afternoon, he anchored 


at the entrance of the harbour. A council 
of war was called, and purſuant to what 
was agreed, the ſmall embarkations and 
boats were got ready to receive the men, 
and put them on ſhore, 


not effectually rooted out of a place which 


| land, 
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Things being in this ſituation, on the 


25th of September, about ſix in the 


morning, Colonel Vetch, and Colonel 
Reading, with 50 men each, together 
with Mr. Forbes tlie engineer, went on 
ſhore to view the ground for landing the 
troops; and ſoon after Colonel Nicholſon 
himſelf, with a body of men, actually land- 
ed, the enemy firing at the boats in which 
they were, from their cannon and mor- 
tars, but with no great ſucceſs, Colonel 
Vetch, with 500 on the north-ſide, ſo 
lined the ſhore, as that he protected the 
landing of the cannon, ammunition, and 
ſtores; and the mortar being fixed on 
board the bomb-veſlel, ſhe driving up 
with the tide of flood within cannon-ſhot 
of the fort both that day and the next, 
bombarded the enemy therein, which did 
in a great meaſure induce them to capitu- 
late ſooner than otherwiſe they would 
have done: not but that they were very 
much galled in the attempts made on 
them, and the warm fire from the artillery 
on ſhore; but the 28th, 2gth, arid goth, 
the bomb-veſle] was not able to throw 
any ſhells, by reaſon of hard gales of wind. 
At a council of war, held on the 1ſt of 
October, two letters which were received 
from Monſieur Subercaſe, directed to Co- 
lonel Nicholſon, were taken into conſide- 
ration, together with the anſwers which 
he had made thereunto; and the prelimi- 
naries being agreed on, the Governor 
marching out of the fort with the garri- 
ſon, our troops took poſſeſſion of it ſoon 
after, with drums beating, and colours 
flying; where hoiſting the union flag, 
they, in honour of her Majeſty, called 
the place Annapolis-Royal; and a ſufficient 
number of men being left therein, the 
ſhips and troops proceeded to New-Eng- 
land, as ſoon as all things neceſſary were 
{ſettled ; from whence Captain Martin de- 
parted not long after, in order to proſecute 
the expedition, and put in execution the 
remaining part. of his inſtructions, and 
prepare for his returning again to Eng-. 
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'Theſe were not all the misfortunes that 
pefel the French in this part of the world; 
for our men of war and privateers took 
this year near 50 of their ſhips. The 
Portland and the Valeur took, in their 
paſlage to Newfoundland, two very rich 
prizes, value 30,000]. But not long after 
the Valeur was ſurpriſed in harbour, and 
taken by the French. And in the month 
of Auguſt, Captain John Aldred in the 


Rocheſter, Captain Humphry Pudner in the 


Severn, and Captain George Purvis in the 
Portland, viſited all the French harbours 
on the north-ſide of Newfoundland, and 
in a manner totally deſtroyed them. _ 

JOHN'S, (ST.) TAKEN IN 1762. The 
French hearing of the weak ſtate of this 
place, equipped a {mall armament at Breſt, 
and ſent it under the command of M. de 
Ternay, and the Count de Hauſſonville, 
to take it. They arrived on the 24th of 
June in the Bay of Bulls, and finding the 
iſland in a ſtate agreeable to their infor- 
mation, they ſoon took poſſeſſion of all the 
forts, with the Grammont {loop of war, 
and ſeveral merchantmen which lay in 
the harbour of St. John's, and then ſet 
about repairing the fortifications of the 
fort, with an intent of holding the iſland. 
As ſoon as the news reached Great Britain, 
a ſufficient force was fitted to retake the 
iſland : but which was rendered unneceſſary 
by the vigilance of Sir Jeffery Amherſt and 
Lord Colville. For an account of the ex- 
pedition ſent to retake this place, ſee 
the following letter from Colonel Amherſt, 
Commander of the land forces, to the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. 


St. Fohn's, Newfoundland, Sept, 20, 1762. 
% My Lord, 


According to the orders I received from 
Sir Jeffery Amherſt at New-York, of 
which your Lordſhip will have been in- 
formed, I proceeded from New-York to 
Halifax with the tranſports, to take up 
there the troops deſtined for the expedition. 
I got into the harbour the 26th of Auguſt, 
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| and finding Lord Colville failed, determined 


to embark the troops there and at Louiſ- 
bourg as expeditiouſly as poſſible, and 
proceed after his Lordthip. The men of 
war being ſailed, who were to have taken 

part of the troops on board, I was obliged 
to take up ſhipping to the amount of 400 
rons. I had every thing embarked ready 
to {ail the 26th, but contrary winds kept 
us in the harbour till the iſt of September, 
when we got out, and arrived at Louiſ- 
bourg on the Fth. The next day the 
troops were embarked, and we {ſailed out 
of the harbour the 7th in the morning. 
I had the good fortune to join Lord Col- 
ville's fleet on the 11th, a few leagues to 
the ſouthward of St. John's; and by the 
intelligence his Lordſhip had received, I 
was obliged to change my reſolution of 
landing the troops at Kitty-Vitty, a nar- 
row entrance cloſe to the harbour of St. 
John's, the enemy having entirely ſtopped 
up the paſſage by ſinking ſhallops in the 
channel. From the beſt information- I 
could get, it appeared that Torbay, about 
three leagues to the northward of St. 
John's, was the only place to land the 
troops at within that diſtance. Lord Col- 
ville ſent the Syren man of war into Tor- 
bay with the tranſports; and it was late 
at night on the 12th, before they all came 
to an anchor. Captain Douglas, of his 


Majeſty's ſhip Syren, went with me to 


view the bay, and we found a very good 
beach to land on. It blew hard in the 
night, and one of the tranſports, with 
the provincial light infantry corps on 
board, was driven out to ſea, I landed 
the troops early the next morning, at the 
bottom of the bay, from whence a path 
led to St. John's: a party of the enemy 
fired ſome ſhots at the boats as they rowed 
in. The light infantry of the regulars 
landed firſt, gave the enemy one fire, and 
drove them towards St. John's. The bat- 
talions landed, and we marched on. The 
path for four miles very narrow, through . 
a thick wood, and over very bad ground. 
Captain M'Donnell's light infantry corps 
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in front came up with ſome of the party 
we drove from the landing place: they 
had concealed themſelves in the wood, 
fired upon us, and wounded three men. 
A part of Captain M' Donnell's corps ruſhed 
in upon them, took three priſoners, and 
drove the reſt off. The country opened 
afterwards, and we marched to the left 
of Kitty-Vitty. It was neceſlary to take 
poſſeſſion of this paſs, to open a communi- 
cation for the landing of artillery and 
ſtores, it being impracticable to get them 
up the way we came. As ſoon as our 
right was cloſe to Kitty-Vitty river, the 
enemy fired upon us from a hill on the op- 
polite ſide. I ſent a party up a rock 
which commanded the paſſage over, and 
under cover of their fire, the light infan- 
try companies of the Royal and Montgo- 
mery's, {upported by the grenadiers of 
the Royal, paſſed, drove the enemy up the 
hill, and purſued them on that ſide to- 
wards St. John's; when I perceived a 
body of the enemy coming to their ſup- 
port, and immediately ordered Major Su- 
therland, with the remainder of the firſt 
battalion, upon which they thought proper 
to retreat, and we had juſt time before 
dark to take poſt. Captain Mackenzie, 
whocommanded Montgomery's light infan- 
try, was badly wounded. We took 10 
priſoners. The troops lay this night on 
their arms. The next morning, the 14th, 
we opened the channel where the enemy 
had ſunk the ſhallops. They had a breaſt- 
work which commanded the entrance, 
and a battery not quite finiſhed. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Tullikin, who had met with 
an accident by a fall, and was left on 
board, joined me this day : and Captain 
Ferguſon, who commanded the artillery, 
brought round ſome light artillery and 
ſtores from Torbay, in the ſhallops. The 
enemy had poſſeſſion of two very high and 
ſteep hills, one in the front of our ad- 
vanced pofts, and the other near to St. 
John's, which two hills appeared to com- 
mand the whole ground from Kitty-Vitty 
to St. John's. It was neceſſary that we 
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ſhould proceed on this ſide, to ſecure at 
the ſame time effectually the landing at 
the Kitty-Vitty ; from the firſt hill the ene- 


my fired upon our poſts. On the 15th, 
juſt before day-break, I ordered Captain 
M'Donnell's corps of light infantry, and 
the provincial light infantry, ſupported 
by our advanced poſts, to march to ſur- 
priſe the enemy on this hill. Captain 
M'Donnell's paſſed their centinels and ad- 
vanced guards, and was firſt diſcovered by 
their main body on the hill, as he came 
climbing up the rocks near the ſummit, 
which he gained, receiving the enemy's 
fire. He threw in his fire, and the enemy 
gave way. Captain M'Donnell was wound- 
ed; Lieutenant Schuyler of his company 
killed, and three or four men, and 18 
wounded. The enemy had three compa- 
nies of grenadiers, and two piquets at this 
poſt, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Belcombe, ſecond in command, who was 
wounded; a captain of grenadiers wound- 
ed and taken priſoner ; his lieutenant kill- 
ed, ſeveral men killed and wounded, and 
13 taken priſoners. The enemy had one 
mortar here, with which they threw ſome 
ſhells at us in the night; a ſix-pounder 
not mounted, and, two wall- pieces. This 
hill, with one adjoining, commands the 
harbour. The 16th we advanced to the 
hill nearer St. John's, which the enemy 
had quitted. Twenty- nine ſhallops came 
in to-day with artillery and ſtores, provi- 
ſion, and camp equipage, from Torbay, 
which we unloaded. I moved the re- 
mainder of the troops forward, leaving a 
poſt to guard the paſs of Kitty-Vitty, on 
the other ſide. Laſt night the enemy's 
fleet got out of the harbour. This night 
we lay on our arms. The 17th a mortar 
battery was completed, and a battery be- 


gun for four twenty-four pounders, and 
two twelve pounders: about 500 yards 


from the fort, made the road from the 
landing for the artillery; and at night 
opened the mortar battery, with one 
eight inch mortar, ſeven cohorns, and 
ſix royals. The enemy fired pretty briſkly 

from 
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from the fort, and alſo threw ſome ſhells. 


The 18th in the morning, I received a 
letter from Count d' Hauſſonville, when 
the attack diſcontinued, and we agreed to 
tae terms of capitulation.“ 


of St. Laurence, North America; and 
which ſubmitted to the Britiſh forces ſoon 
after they had reduced Cape Breton. 

JOHN'S FORT, (ST.) or according 
to the Spaniſh, St. Juan's, ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name near Cape Gracios 
a Dios, in the Gulf of Mexico, North 
America. Againſt this place, an expedi- 
tion was equipped from Jamaica in 1780, 
for an account of which, ſee the following 
letter from Captain Polſon to John Dalling, 
Eſq. Governor of Jamaica. 


St Fohn's Fort, April 30, 1780. 

« T have the honour to inform your Ex- 
cellency that this caſtle ſurrendered to his 
| Majeſty's arms yeſterday at five o'clock 
P. M. The terms of c:pitulation I now 
incloſe, which I hope will meet with your 
approbation. 

I have alfo the honour of ſending your 
Excellency, by Licutenant Thomas Moun- 
fey, the colours of the fort and of the 
regiment, as well as returns of the cannon 
and itores taken in it. 

When I came to Cape Gracios a Dios, 
there were not any Indians to be ſeen : 
ſome villains there had taken the pains to 
perſuade them that the Englith army 
came to enſlave and ſend them to Jamaica: 


it was therefore ſome time before any of | 


them ventured to come in. I took the 
opportunity of ſending ſome ſmall preſents 
by one of their people, who had ventured 
down to watch our motions. He being 
acquainted with Mr. Campbell, was unde- 
ceived by him, and brought to me, which 


had the deſired effect, as molt of the tribes | 


came in very ſoon after. 

Your Excellency's letters of March 17, 
I received the 20th of the ſame month, as 
] entered the river St. John. I ſhall ever 


retain the moſt grateful ſenſe of the ſenti- | 
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ments you was therein pleaſed to expreſs. 
for me; and I am ſorry. that the delays I 
met at the Cape, and other places between 


that and the harbour of St. John, from 
the want of craft, and the backwardneſs 
JOHN'S, (ST.) Iſland of in the Gulf | 
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of the Indians in coming out, prevented 
my operations keeping pace with your 
Excellency's expectations. It was the 3d. 
of March before any Black River crafts 
arrived, and thoſe were the only ones then 
provided. It is true, the Indian Governor 
promiſed me a great many, but when 1 
came to his country there was not one rea- 
dy; and we got them at laſt with a great 
deal of difficulty. The ſuperintendant 
was entirely deceived by the Indians in the 
number of the craft and men, and ſtill 
more ſo in point of time. : 

Captain Nelſon, then of the Hinchin- 
brooke, came up with 34 ſeamen, 1 ſer- 
jeant, and 12 marines. I want words to- 
expreſs the obligations I owe that gentle- 
man: he was the firſt on every ſervice, 
whether by day or by night. There was 
{carcely-a gun fired, but was pointed by 
him or Lieutenant Deſpard, chief engineer, 
who has exerted himſelf on every occaſion. 
I am perſuaded if our ſhot had held out, 
we. ſhould have had the fort a week ſooner. 
As Captain Nelſon goes to Jamaica, he 
can inform you of every delay and point 
of ſervice, as well as I could, for he 
knows my very thoughts. 

The bearer, Lieutenant Mounſey, can 
inform your Excellency of many things. 
that may eſcape my memory. He is a 
very good officer, and commanded the 
party 1 ſent to reconnoitre the look out, 
and began the attack of it in concert with 
Captain Deſpard and Captain Nelſon, who: 
with his ſeamen volunteered that duty.“ 

IPSWICH,. BATTLE AT IN 466. The 
Britons having been reconciled after a civiF 
war of eight years, occaſioned a junction 
of the Saxons to oppoſe them. In the firſt 
engagement Hengiſt loſt one of his princi- 
pal officers named Wipped, who was bu- 
ried near the field of battle now called 
Ipſwich in Suffolk, where the ' Saxons 

were 
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were the conquerors. In this war, about 
466, Arthur, at 14 years of age, firſt made 
his appearance in the army of Ambroſius. 

IPSWICH PLUNDERED. This place is 
in Suffolk. The Danes landed there in 
091, when they plundered that place, and 
the country round it. 

IVRY, $SIEGE or. A place of ſtrength 
in Normandy. In 1423, during the mino- 
rity of Henry VI. the Duke of Bedford 
was declared Protector of England, and 
Regent of France, reſolving to ſecure that 
kingdom for Henry VI. which his father 
had nearly reduced. However, the young 
-Dauphin, who ſucceeded Charles VI. of 
France, had cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed King of France. During theſe 
- conteſts, the Duke of Bedford having re- 
- duced ſeveral caſtles in the Ile of France, 
and receiving intelligence that Girant (one 
of the officers of Charles VII. of France, 
with whom we were at this time at war) 
had ſurpriſed Ivry, a ſtrong hold on the 
frontiers of Normandy, he immediately 
marched to retake it, before the French 
had time to put it in a proper ſtate of de- 
Fence. The ſiege was undertaken in the 
beginning of July, and Girant capitulated 
to ſurrender, if not relieved by the 15th 
of Auguſt. Charles being informed of 
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this agr eement, reſolved to ſuccour the 
place, though at the hazard of a battle; 
and immediately aſſembled an army in Le 
Maine, conſiſting of 20,000 men, Scots, 
French, and Italians. The command na- 
turally belonged to the Earl of Buchan, as 
Conſtable of France, but he yielded that 
honour to his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Douglas, whom Charles had conſtituted 
his lieutenant-general for the whole king- 
dom. All the nobility who adhered to 
Charles joined the army on this occaſion, 
in order to ſignalize their courage. On 
the 12th of Auguſt they marched by the 
walls of Vennueil, which ſurrendered on 
the firſt ſummons, ſuppoſing that the Eng- 
liſh army was defeated, and the ſiege of 
Ivry raiſed, according to the report of the- 
meſſenger. The Earl of Saliſbury being 
appriſed of the Earl of Douglas's march, 
made all poſſible ſpeed to reinforce the 
Regent, which he did with 1000 men at 
arms, and 2000 archers, by which the 
Engliſh army was increaſed to 13,000 men, 
an overmatch at that time, for the like 
number of any troops in Europe. Ivry 
was ſurrendered, according to the arti- 


cles of the capitulation, on the day limi- 


ted, | | 
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EHL, sIECE Or. An important fort 
in Germany, upon the caſt ſide of 
the Rhine, overagainſt Straſburg. "Thi: 


K 


place was taken in 1703 by Marechal 


Villars, who lay with an army of 30,000 
men at Straſburg, and had received orders 
to join the Elector of Bavaria. The fort 
was . defended by a numerous garriſon, 
bat ill provided with ammunition or pro- 
viſion, conſequently unable to hold out ; 
ſo that on the gth of March, when the 
French General was preparing for a gene- 
ral ſtorm, the Sieur Enſberg, the Gover- 
nor, who held that place for the Emperor, 
deſired to capitulate, and the place was 
immediately ſurrendered upon honourable 
conditions. In purſuance of the articles, 
the garriſon conſiſting of 2500 men were 
conducted to Philipſburg. 

KEINTON. See EDGE-HILL-. 

KEMPTERLAND, BATTLE AT. This 
battle was fought about 1630, in the conteſts 
between the States of Holland and the 
Spaniards, General Stackenburg at the 
head of 32 troops of horle, attacked a 
body of veteran troops lately come from 
Italy to this place, in which he entirely 
routed them, killing 700 on the ſpot, and 
very few had eſcapcd if the detachments 
ſent had joined him in time. 


KENILWOR TH, sii6z or. During 


the troubles of Henry III. in 1286, between 


him and his barons, the caſtle of Kenil- 
worth was become ſo formidable on account 
of the many outrages committed in the 
neighbouring country, that the King de- 
termined to inveſt the caſtle, The Gover- 
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nor had inſolently cut off the head of one 
of the heralds {ent to him to ſummon the 
place, which ſo incenſed the King, that 
lc went in perſon to conduct this fiege, 
imagining his preſence would ſtrike terror 
into the beſieged. It was on the 25th of 
June he began the ſiege, but they defend- 
ed themſelves ſo bravely, that after a ſix 
month's ſiege there appeared little hopes 
of reducing it; nay, ſo intent was the 
King to puniſh the Governor that he put 
off the ſiege of Ely, whither many of the 
malecontents had retired. This vigorous 
reſiſtance of the garriſon of Kenilworth 
made the King turn the ſiege into a 
blockade. Meantime the King continued 
in the town, of which he was maſter, 
hoping that famine would compel the gar- 
riſon to ſurrender ; but his expectations 
were vain, for they, though cloſely 
blocked up, and forced to cat their horſes, 
relying on the aid of Simon de Montford, 
the Earl of Leiceſter's ſon, moſt obſtinatly 
held out. Meantime the King called a 
parliament in the town of Kenilworth, to 
conſider means to reduce the rebels of 
Ely, either by compoſition or by force ; 
but neither of theſe had effect, for Henry 
Haſtings and William de Pattiſhull, who 
confiding in the ſtrength of the place, 
would liſten to no terms of accommoda- 
tion; and though offered their eſtates, 
they ſtill continued to maintain it with 
uncommon reſolution : the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of 1700 men, compoſed of thoſe 
whoſe eſtates had been forfeited, and 
therefore would not depend on the King's 


promiſes; 
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promiſes; for theſe troubles in a great 
meaſure aroſe from the King's confiſcating 


the eſtates of the rebels, and beſtowing 
them on his favourites; and the parlia- 
ment aſſembled at Kenilworth, met with 
a deſign to mitigate the ordinance enacted 
on this ſubject; it was accordingly decreed 
by a new law, called the Dictum de Kenil- 
worth, that all forfeited eſtates ſhould be 
reſtored to their original owners, after a 
certain deduction for his Majeſty's ule, 
according to the nature of the delinquency 
or treſpaſs of the proprietor. As for 
Henry de Haſtings, for his cruelty to the 
herald, he was fined in a ſum equal to 


the revenue of his eſtate for ſeven years; 
and the Earl of Derby who had twice re- 
was condemned to impriſonment : 


belled, 
for the ſame term, if he would chooſe to 
throw himlelf on the King's clemency. 


This decree was publiſhed in Coventry, 


and in the hearing of the garriſon of 
Kenilworth, on whom, however, it pro- 
duced no effect; they continued to defend 


the place, until their proviſions beginning 
to fail, the ſoldiers growing ſickly, and 
their hopes from Simon de Montford 
more precarious, they ſtipulated to ſur- 


render within the term of 40 days, on 
condition of ſaving their lives, limbs, 
horſes, and armour, if not relieved within 
that term. The King accepting the pro- 
poſal, hoſtages were delivered; and at 
the expiration of the time, the garriſon 
marched ont like ſo many ſpectres wither- 
eil, and exhauſted with confinement and 
famine ; their long confinement and ſick- 
neſs occaſioned ſuch a ſtench, that the 
King's ſoldiers were almoſt ſuffocated | 
when they took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, 
which was committed to Edmund theKing's 
ounger ſon. 

KENWITH, ACTION AT. A caſtle for- 
merly in Devonſhire. Ubba, the chief of 
the Daniſh commanders, in 876 had ra- 
vagcd the country of Wales without op- 
poſition, and in his return inveſted the 
caſtle of Kenwith, whither Odim, Earl 
of that county had retired with a ſmall 


— 
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body of troops at the approach of the 
Danes. This gallant nobleman finding 
himſelf unable to ſuſtain a ſiege, and 
knowing there was no ſafety in ſurrender- 
ing to ſuch a cruel and perfidious enemy, 
repreſented to his little band, that they 
had nothing to depend upon but their own 
perſonal valour, and propoſed to cut their 
way with their {words through the be- 
ſiegers. His followers readily embraced 
the propoſal, and they fallied out, with 
Odim at their head, upon the Danes, who 
deſpiſed the Engliſh, yet, notwithſtanding 
their vaſt diſparity, entirely routed them, 
confident as they were, with a very great 
ſlaughter, and flew Ubba, taking at the 
ſame time their famons ſtandard, which 
exhibited the picture of a raven, the 
needle-work of Ubba's ſiſters, and which 
the Danes revered as an hallowed enſign. 
KEYSERWAERT, $IEGE or. A little 
though ſtrong town on the north banks of 
the Rhine, about two leagues below Duſ- 
ſeldorp, at this time belonging to the 
Ele cor of Cclogne. The French had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of this place for Cardinal 
Furſtemburg in 1688 ; but the Elector of 
Brandenburg retook it in 1689, and de- 
livered it to the Elector of Cologne, who 
received a French garriſon into it in 1701. 
It is an oblong of one ſtreet only, defended 
on the land ſide by three baſtions and four 
ravelins, and towards the Rhine by two 
baſtions. The extremity, or point of an 
ifland below the place, may either be of 


advantage or prejudice, according to the 


application of it : this ifland below Key- 
ſerwaert was firſt poſſeſſed by the French, 
and fortified ; but afterwards taken by the 
Pruſſians. As the Rhine is there very 
broad and deep, Count Tallard found it 
j eaſy in the night-time, by means of boats, 
to throw as many freſh men, and as great 
a quantity of proviſions into the town as 
he thought fit, which the beſiegers were 
not able to prevent. On the other hand, 
the King of Pruſſia, who was in the We: 
ſel, furniſhed the beſiegers with all they 


ed from thence. 
The 
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The Confederates had reduced Keyſer- 


waert to a heap of rubbiſh, and had bat- 
tered the outworks with 48 large cannon 
and 30 mortars. The trenches had been 
opened on the 18th of April, 1702, and 
the care of the ſiege committed to the 
Prince of Naſlau Saarbrug, who was the 
Emperor's Marechal-de-camp, under whom 
the Dutch ſerved as auxiliaries to the 
Emperor, the States not having declared 
war againſt France. Another army of the 
Dutch was formed under the Earl of Ath- 
lone, and lay in the duchy of Cleves to 
cover the ſiege ; and a third, commanded 
by General Cohorn, broke into Flanders, 
forced and demoliſhed the lines between 


the forts of St. Donat and Iſabella, which 
the enemy had been many months raiſing 


with infinite labour and expence, and laid 
the greater part of the Chattelanie of 
Bruges under contribution to that end ; 
bat on the approach of the Marquis de 
Bedmar, and the Count de la Motte, with 
the French troops under their command, 
they being ſuperior in number, Cohorn 
was forced to retire under the walls of 
Sluys; but to prevent the enemy's taking 
fort Donat, he firſt laid the country under 
water, and forced the Spaniards to retire 
towards Ghent. 

On the 2oth of April, the beſiegers did 
great execution with their bombs, but the 
enemy made a vigorous ſally with a de- 
ſign to ruin the works of the beſiegers; 
the Dutch repulſed them with great brave- 

, but were forced to quit their poſt. 
On the 21ſt and 22d, the enemy made two 
ſallies more, in the latter of which they 


were purſued to the counterſcarp with' 


at loſs, and their Commander taken. 

On the 23d, 1200 Pruſſians attacked the 
iſland on the Rhine, in which 200 French 
had been poſted, and had built ſeveral works 
and fortifications, with two batteries ; 
upon the approach of the Pruſſians they 
fired very briſkly, but the French being 
puſhed by the Prince of Anhalt Deſſau, 
who commanded the ſoldiers mentioned, 
threw down their arms and ſurrendered; 


KEY 
ſo that the ifland became uſeleſs, The 
Commander in Clief of the French party 
there was ſo mortified, that he fhot him 
ſelf, and all the officers in attempting to 
eſcape in boats were all killed, except one. 
captain and a licutenant. 

The next day, the 24th, the beſiegers 
carried their trenches within 200 paces of 
the town, fired from four batteries inceſ- 
ſantly, and made a conſiderable breach in 
the rampart, ſo that they intended to 
make an attack upon the counterſcarp ; 
for which purpoſe a great number of 


faſcines and woolpacks were prepared, it 


being thought that by thoſe proceedings 
the town would ſoon ſurrender ; but in 
this the Allies were miſtaken, who pro- 
poſed at firſt to become maſters of the town 
in three weeks, but it held out near two 
months, and had like to have proved a 
bad beginning of a new war; for Count 
Tallard having poſted himſelf with his 
flying camp on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, fired from thence with ſo good 
effect, that the beſiegers not withſtanding 
their intrenchments were very much galled, 
and had the mortification alſo to ſee the 
beſieged ſuccoured from that camp with 
troops, ammunition, and all neceſſary re- 
freſhments, which, with the exceſſive rains 
that ſwelled the Rhine, occaſioned the 
ſiege to go on ſlowly. | 1 

The beſiegers ſtill continuing to can- 
nonade the town, battered the fortifica- 
tions with 48 large cannon and 3o mortars, 
when, on the gth of June, they reſolved 
to make a general attack on the counter- 
ſcarp and ravelin, which they executed 
with unparalleled bravery ; the conflict was 
obſtinate and þloody ; at length the be- 
ſieged gave ground, leaving the beſiegers 
maſters of both the ravelin and the coun- 


terſcarp; upon which the Allies imme- 


diately lodged themſelves. Among the 
officers of diſtinction, the Prince of Naſſau 
Saarbrug did wonders, and the Earl of 
Huntington, a volunteer, who fought moſt 
deſperately, was wounded. This advan- 
tage, however, colt the Confederates very 
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dear, for they had above 2500 killed or 
wounded in the action; but it likewile ſo 


much weakened the garriſon, that they 


were forced to capitulate the 15th of 
June on honourable terms, and marched 
out the 17th. Keyſerwaert was immc- 
diately razed to the ground acqording to 


agreement. 


The French writers, with their uſual 
gaſconade, intimate the loſs of the Allies 
to be 7000 or 8000 men upon the taking 
the counterſcarp. Count Tallard finding 


that he could be of no longer ſervice to 


the beſieged, joined the grand army, 
under the command of the Duke of Bur- 
andy. 

KILLIKRANKIE, BATTLE Ar. A ſtrong 
paſs in Scotland. Viſcount Dundee, a 
Scottiſh lord in the intereſt of King James, 
being in 1689 inthe greateſt diſtreſs for want 
of ſuccours from Ireland, had marched to 
the caſtle of Blair, which was threatened 
with a ſiege by General Mackay. When 
Dundee reached this fortreſs, he received 


intelligence that Mackay with a conſider- 


able force had entered the paſs of Killi- 
krankie ; he immediately reſolved to give 
them battle, and advanced againſt them. 
The Highlanders having received and 
returned the fire of the Engliſh, fell in 
among them with their broad ſwords, and 
with ſuch impetuoſity that they broke the 
foot in feven or eight minutes; the dra- 
goons fied at the firſt charge in the utmoſt 
conſternation. Dundee's horſe, not ex- 
ceeding 100, broke through Mackay's own 
regiment ; the Earl of Dumbarton at the 


Head of a few volunteers made himſelf | 


maſter of the artillery ; 1200 of Mackay's || 
who routed them in the neighbourhood of 


forces were killed on the ſpot, 5oo taken 


| Priſoners, and the reſt fled with great 


precipitation until rallied by Mackay. The 
victory on Dundee's {ide was deciſive and 
complete, though he himſelf loſt his life 
in the battle. 

KINGSTON, BATTLE Ar. The county 
town of Surry, ſituated on the Thames, 
12 miles weſt from London. During the 
troubles between King Charles and the 


Cavaliers, the Earl of Holland, now one 
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of the King's adherents, in 1647, together 
with the Duke of Buckingham and others, 
reſolved to take the field in favour of his 
Majeſty. The Earl had indeed often 
changed ſides, but now formed a deſign 
to reſtore him to liberty. At this juncture 
| Pontefract had been taken by ſurpriſe by 
the Royaliſts; Scarborough had revolted 
from the Parliament ; the Scottiſh army 
was ready to march under the Duke of 
Hamilton : there were ſeveral parties in 
Kent and Eſlex in favour of that unfortu- 
nate Monarch ; Cromwel was employed 
in the ſiege of Pembroke caſtle ; Fairfax 
was engaged in the blockade of Colcheſter, 
while not above two regiments remained 
in London, and the Preſbyterian party had 


regained its influence in Parliament; in 


this ſo favourable an aſpect for the King's 
affairs, which the Earl of Holland reſolved 
to improve, he ſet out from London pub- 
licly attended by about 100 horſe, being 
joined at Kingſton upon Thames by the 

Duke of Buckingham, his brother, Lord 
Francis Villars, and the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, with ſome forces; theſe ſent a 
letter to the Mayor and Common Council 
of the city, declaring their intentions af 
joining the troops of Surry, Suſſex, and 
Middleſex, in order to deliver the King, 
and reſtore the trauquillity of the nation, 
deſiring the aſſiſtance of London. But the 
magiſtrates of London having very little 
confidence in the Earl or his party, ſent 
the letter to the Parliament, by whom 


the three noblemen were declared traitors 


to their country. The fame day their 
horſe was attacked by Colonel Leweſy, 


Kingſton, where Lord Francis Villars was 
{lain in the engagement; but in the night 
the leaders abandoned the place, and re- 


tired with about 400 men to St. Alban's. 


KINSALE, sIEGE oF. A fortified town 


in Ireland, in the province of Munſter and 


county of Corke, within 10 miles of the 
city of Corke, on the mouth of the river 
Bandon, and ncar the ſca. In the year 

1690, 
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1690, after the Earl of Marlborough had 
reduced the city of Corke, he reſolved to 
purſue this great ſtroke, and immediately 
{ent away a detachment of horſe and dra- 
goons, under the command of Brigadier 
Villers, to ſummon the town and forts of 
Kinſale. His Lordſhip ſet out himſelf 
from Corke the iſt of October, arrived 
the ſame day at Five-mile Bridge, and on 
the next day before the town, which the 
Iriſh on his approach had {et fire to, re- 
tiring into the Old Fort ; he then formed 
his camp the ſame cvening, and gave di- 
rections to make the approaches towards 
the New Fort, while Major-General Tet-— 
tau was ordered to attack the Old; he 
found both theſe forts to be much ſtronger 
than the plans had repreſented them to be, 
and it was reported that the Earl himſelf 
was heard to ſay, that if he had known 
their ſtrength, he would never have un- 
dertaken the expedition in a ſeaſon ſo far 
advanced. Being, however, now on the 
ſpot, this did not diſcourage his enter- 
prize, and he reſolved te puſh it on with 
vigour. General Tettau having paſſed 


the river with the troops appointed for. 


that purpoſe in the boats, the next morn- 
ing he made a feint, according to his in- 
ſtructions, of ſtorming the Old Fort in the 
weakeſt place, where moſt of the beſieged 
were got together in readineſs to receive 
him. In the meantime, another detach- 
ment made a bold aſſault in a different 
place, where they were leaſt expected, 
and by that means ſoon became maſters of 
a baſtion. During this attack ſeveral bar- 
rels of powder accidentally taking fire 
blew up near 49 of the Iriſh ; upon which 
the reſt retired into an old caſtle in the 
middle of the fort, and immediately after 
ſubmitted to be made priſoners of war, 
having loſt in the aſſault 200 men out of 


o. | 
1 he Earl of Marlborough on his fide 
reſolved to improve that advantage, and 
the weather being now very bad, provi- 
ſions ſcarce, and the men growing ſicklx, 
he inſtantly ſeat to ſummon the New Fort, 
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by much the ſtronger of 'the two; but 
the Governor, Sir Edward Scot, inſolent ly 
anſwered, That it would be time enough 
to talk of that a month hence.” Upon 
this the trenches were opened on the 5th 
of October, and by the gth were advanced 
as far as the counterſcarp ; but the bad- 
neſs of the weather prevented the cannon 
from coming up till the 11th ; a conſider- 
able breach and a falſe attack being made, 
every thing was prepared for the ſtorm; 
but the enemy thought fit to prevent it 
by beating a parley ; on the 15th hoſtages 
were exchanged, and the articles being 
agreed on, were ſigned about midnight. 
The middle baſtion to be delivered up 
next morning, and the garriſon, conſiſting” 
of about 1100 men, to march out the next 
day;with arms and baggage, and to be con- 
ducted to Limerick. | 
The Earl found in the fort a very con- 
ſiderable magazine, with plenty of all ſorts 
of proviſions and liquors; and thus this 
ſtrong place was taken in leſs than a fort- 
night. The happy conſequences which 
attended this ſucceſs were, that by taking 
this port and that of Corke, of which the 
former is the key, an effectual ſtop was 
put to the bringing any ſupplies from 
France, at leaſt on the ſouthern coaſts ; 
and the Iriſh were confined to the province 
of Ulſter, where they found more difficu]- 
ties to ſubſiſt than in any other part of 
Ireland, that province being leſs fertile. 
The Iriſh who never attempted to raiſe 
the ſiege, yet drew their forces together, 
and had in order to divert it, ſet that 
part of the country, the beſt built and in- 
habited, all round in a flame; but there 
appeared another very good effect from 
this deſign, for on the firſt news of theſe 
intentions, aud of the Engliſh troops land- 
ing to execute them, Count Lauzun, fear- 
ful of being blocked up in Galway, alſo 
weary of the ſervice, and deſirous of get- 
ting out of it, withdrew himſelf from the 
ſouth-weſt parts of Ireland, together with 
the Duke of Tyrconnel, M. Borſſelau, and 
the miſerable remains of his French troops; 
Hhhh 2 leaving 
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leaving the command of the Iriſh to the 


Duke of Berwick, which afterwards de- 
volved on St. Ruth, who was after- 


wards killed by a cannon-ball at the battle | 


of Aghrim. 

This town was taken by Cromwel in 
1649, while he commanded the Parlia- 
ment's forces, and Prince Rupert forcing 
his way out of the harbour thr ough Blake's 
fleet, which ſhut up the port by ſea, had 
three of his ſhips ſunk, and narrowly 
eſcaped being taken. 

KINSALE. A town on the ſouthern 
ſide of Ireland, and near which place an 
engagement happened in 1780; for the 
particulars ſee the following letter. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Macbride, 
of his Majeſty's Ship Bienfaiſant, to Mr. 
Stephens, dated at Sea, Aug. 13, 1780. 


. 

I wrote to you, for the information of 
their Lorſhips, on my arrival at Cork the 
intelligence I had received, and the ſteps 
I intended to take in conſequence. The 
Charon arrived on the 11th inſtant. I 
ſailed with the convoy next day, having 
the Charon, Licorne, and Huſſar in com- 
pany. As many of the convoy ſtill re- 
mained, I ordered the Licorne and Huſſar 
to keep off the harbour's mouth to haſten 
them, whilſt the Bienfaiſant and Charon 
lay to with thoſe that were out. At day- 
light we had drove down as far as the Old 
Head of Kinſale, when I obſerved a large 
{ail in the ſouth-eaſt in chaſe of ſome of 
the convoy; he was ſoon chaſed in turn, 
the Charon in company ; the other two 
frigates were out of ſight off Cork. About 
half paſt ſeven we came up with her. It 
is ſomething ſingular, that the action on 
both ſides began with the muſquetry ; he 
hoiſted Britiſh colours, and kept his fire ; 
I determined to do the ſame ; as we ranged 


within piſtol- ſhot, fome converſation paſſed 


between us. In this mode we got ſo far 
forward on his bow, that neither his bow 
nor our quarter-guns would bear. 


ſlightly wounded in the action. 
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certain what the ſhip was, I then ordered 
the ſmall arms on the poop to begin; ſhe 
returned it, and hoiſted her proper colours. 
It was ſome little time before I could re- 
gulate my fail, and place my ſhip ; they 
had determined to board us, and acted ſo 
to favour their deſign. It was a daring 
though unſucceſsful attempt. After an 
hour and ten minutes ſmart action, her 
rigging and fails cut to pieces, 21 men 
killed, and 35 men wounded, ſhe ſtruck, 

and proved to be the Compte d'Artois of 
64 guns, upwards of 644 men, a private 
ſhip of war, commanded by the Chevalier 
Clonard, a Lieutenant Vaiſſeaux, who was. 
His bro- 
thers, the one a colonel, the other colonel- 
en-ſecond in the Iriſh legion of that name, 
are on board; like wiſe a Lieutenant Perry 
of the Monarch ; and the people who 
were taken on board the Margaritta prize. 
The Bienfaiſant had three killed, and 22 
wounded ; furniture cut of courſe; but 
the maſts and yards not materially injured. 

There was one man ſlightly wounded in 
the Charon. I brought to to refit; and 
the convoy of 99 ſail proceeded on with a 

freſh and fair wind.”? 

KIRCH DENCKERN, oR FELLING- 
HAUSEN, BATTLE OF, IN 1761. This 
village is ſituated in the Palatinate of the 
Upper Rhine, Germany; and for the battle 


here fought, ſec the following letter from 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 


Hohenover, Fuly 17, 1761. 

Since the army occupied the camp 
of Hohenover, that of the enemy en- 
camped at Soeſt, under the command of 
Prince Soubiſe, ſeemed to have been 
wholly employed in reconnoitering our 
poſition, Which was a very advantageous 
one, on account of the woods and defiles 


which it was neceſſary to paſs in order to 
come up with us. 


There was not a day 
in which our poſts were not diſturbed. 
His Serene Highneſs was informed on the 
13th, in the evening, that Soubiſe's army 


Being had made a motion forwards ; in conſe- 


quence 
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quence of which he ordered the baggage 
away, and the army to hold it{elf in readi- 
neſs to be put under arms on the firſt ſig- 
nal, On the 14th, in the morning, the 
enemy's new camp was diſcovered, the 
right of which ſtretched towards the 
convent of Baradeis and Soeſt, the left 
reaching to the heights of Rhune; and all 
having appeared quiet there, the baggage 
was ordered back. 

His Serene Highneſs, however, thought 
proper to make a movement with his army, 
the intention of which was to reinforce 
the right wing. The Hereditary Prince 
was at the extremity of it, which extend- 


ed as faras the village of Buderich, which | 


was guarded by a detachment. "The body 
of the army occupicd the heights of Wam- 
beln, and the Prince of Anhalt the ground 
between Illingen and Hohenover. Lord 
Granby kept his poſition on the heights 
of Kirch Denckern, and Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Wutgenau, who was encamped upon 
the heath of Untrup, marched by his right 
to approach the village of Kirch Denckern. 
'The avenues and poſts on the little river 
Aaſt, and the Sultzbak, were guarded by 
the piquets of the army. 

This was our poſition when his Serene 
_ Highneſs was informed on the 15th, about 

fix in the evening, that Soubiſe's army 

had ſtruck their tents, and were marching 
on their right. Almoſt at the ſame in- 
ſtant, he heard that the enemy had diſ- 
loged the advanced poſts of Lord Granby, 
and that they were advancing in a ſtrong 
body towards his camp. 

Theſe informations determined him to 
make the following diſpoſitions ; he order- 
ed Lord Granby to maintain his ground to 
the laſt extremity; Lieutenant-General 
Wutgenau was ordered to march to the 
left to block up the high road from Leip- 
ſtadt to Ham, and to act in concert with 
Lord Granby, whoſe right was to be ſup- 
ported by the Prince of Anhalt, who join- 
ed it with his left, his own right reach- 
ing to the Aaſt above Kirch Denckern; 
Lieutenant-General Conway replaced the | 


— 
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Prince of Anhalt between Illingen and Ho- 
henover. The Hereditary Prince ordered 
Lieutenant-General Boſe to march with 
part of his troops to occupy the heights 
of Wambeln, and left Count Kilmanſegge 


on the ſide of Buderick. The greateſt 


part of the artillery was diſtributed by 
Count Schaumbourg Lippe on the front of 
the left. | 

M. de Sporken, who was encamped at 
Hertzfeld, was ordered to ſend fix batta- 
lions and ſix {quadrons over the Lippe, 
which were to ſupport M. de Wutgenau; 
and he was to diſpoſe and act with the reſt 
in the manner which he ſhould think moit 
proper. 

Theſe diſpoſitions being made, his Sc- 
rene Highneſs came to Lord Granby's 
camp, which was attacked very briſkly. 
His Lordſhip had taken his meaſures to 
well, that he ſuſtained the efforts of the 
enemy till the arrival of M. Wutgenau, 
who coming upon his left, and having 
taken the enemy in flank, they could not 
withſtand theſe united efforts, and were 
driven back into the woods, after a fire 
of artillery and ſmall arms, which conti- 
nued till late in the night. M. de Wut- 
genau kept the ground he had juſt gained: 
he extended his right to Haus-Velinghau- 
ſen, and turned his left towards the high 
road of Ham, the defence of which place 
was his chief object. We learnt from the 
priſoners that Marcchal Broglio had de- 
camped at break of day with his whole 
army from Erwite, in order to give us 
battle, in conjunction with that of Prince. 
Soubiſe. His Serene Highneſs judging 
that the ſtrongeſt efforts would be made 
on our left, ordered General Howard to 
bring up the brigade of foot commanded 
by Lord Frederick Cavendiſh, and that of 
cavalry by Major-General Lord Pembroke. 
Colonel Grevendorff was ſent with two 
battalions to Kirch Denckern, to barri- 
cade and fortify that village ; who, in caſe 
of neceſſity, was to be ſupported by Lieu- 
tenant-General Howard. The enemy was 
in poſſeſſion of fome poſts oppoſite to our 
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piquets, and the patroles were fkirmiſhing 
all night. 

ne battle began afreſh the next morn- 
ing at three; and the enemy redoubled 
their efforts aginſt M. Wutgenau's corps, 
who ſuſtained them with the greateſt firm- 
nels. The fire from the artillery and 
{mall arms continued five hours without 
the enemy's gaining one inch of ground. 


| 


It was near nine whey word was brought 
to his Serene Hiahifeſs, that the enemy 
tecemed to delign placing ſome batteries 
upon an eminence oppolite to Lord Gran- | 
by's camp, which we had not been able to 
incloſe within our lines. His Highneſs 
perceiving the neceſſity of preventing the 
enemy from ſeizing this eminence, from 
whence they might have very much galled 
us, and being informed of the arrival of 
the detachment under General Sporken, 
reſolved to make advantage of the irreſo- 
lution which appeared in the motions of 
the enemy, and ordered the troops 
which were neareſt at hand to advance. 

This movement was deciſive, and had 
all the ſucceſs that could be deſired. Our 
troops having advanced with the greateſt 
intrepidity, ſoon obliged the enemy to give 
way, and to retreat with precipitation, 
having abandoned their dead and wounded, 
and ſeveral pieces of cannon, ſome of 
which are 16 pounders. Maxwell's bat- 
talion of grenadiers took the regiment of 


Ronge, formerly Belſunce, conſiſting of || 
gave the war hoop, and defended his houſe 


four buttalions, with its cannon and colours, 
We have made beſides a great many pri- 


out a liſt of them. 

The victorious troops followed the ene- 
my as far as Haltrup ; and the nature of 
the ground not having allowed the caval- 
ry's acting, his Serene Highneſs was then 
obliged to content himſelf with detaching 
ſome light troops in purſuit of them. 

A briſk cannonade was ſtill continued on 
the ſide where the Hereditary Prince 
commanded ; but upon the news of the 
defcat on their right, they were probably 


| 
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induced to give over their attacks in that 
part too. "they had made ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful ones upon the village of Scheidin- 
gen, which was occupied by 200 men, 
under the command of Major Limbourg, 
{ſupported by ſome battalions tent by the 
Hereditary Prince. The day ended with 
a general retreat of the enemy.“ 

Other accounts mention, that the loſs 
of the French in killed, wounded, and 
priſoners, was computed at about 5000 
men; and that nine pieces of cannon and 
fix pair of colours were taken. 

KISTELT', Action or. Sce VAL. 

KI'F TENING. Au Indian town, about 
25 miles above Fort du Queſne, on the 
Ohio, deſtroyed in 1756. This place be- 
ing the ſettlement of the Indians called 
the Ohio Morians, and who had maſlacred 
above 1000 inhabitants of the weſtern 
parts of Philadelphia in cold blood. Colo- 
nel Armſtrong with a body of 280 Pro- 
vincials, marched from Fort Shirley on 
the Juniata river, a route of above 140 
miles through woods, in order to ſurpriſe 
it. Early on the morning of the 5th day 
of their march, he arrived near the town 
undiſcovered, while the Indian warriors 
were regaling themſelves at a dance, and 
halting about 100 perches below the town, 
on the bank of the river, he prepared his 
men, and began the attack as ſoon as it 
was daylight. 

Captain Jacobs, the Chief of the Indians, 


bravely, firing through loop-holes in the 
logs. The Colonel offered them quarter, 
but they fearful of our ſincerity to pardon 
the many and inhuman murders they had 
been guilty of, upon the innocent and de- 
fenceleſs Britiſh ſubjects, moſt of them re- 
fuſed to ſubmit priſoners of war. There- 
fore Col. Armſtrong ordered their houſes 
to be ſet on fire; which was immediately, 
and with great activity done by the officers 
and ſoldiers. By this piece of obſtinacy 
many of them were ſuffocated and burnt; 
others were ſhot in their attempt to reach 

the 
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the river, and Captain Jacobs, his ſquaw, 
and boy, called the King's Son, were 
ſhot as they were getting out of a win- 
dow, and were ſcalped. 

'F heſe Indians had a large quantity of 
arms loaded in their houſes, and of gun- 
powder. The loaded guns went off in a 
quick ſucceſſion as the fire reached them; 


and the gunpowder, which was ſtowed in | 


every houſe, completed their deſtruction, 
by blowing up the houſes, and all thoſe 
who had ſecreted themſelves in them. 


Eleven Engliſh priſoners were happily || 


releaſed from captivity, or a violent death; 
who informed the Colonel, that on the 
day the action happened, two battoes of 
Frenchmen, with a large party of Dela- 
wares and ſome French Indians, were ex- 
pected to join Captain Jacobs, in. order to 
proceed on an expedition to reduce Fort 
Shirley, and that an advanced party of 
24 warriors. had been detached the pre- 
ceding evening to reconnoitre the coun- 
try. 
Lieutenant Hogg, who upon the report 
of the ſcouts, that there were not above 
four Indians round a fire on the road, about 
fix miles from Kettening, was ordered to 
halt the night before with 12 men, and to 
endeavour to ſurpriſe them, and to bring 
them up to the main ws 3 but upon his 
approach he found them to be the 24 
warriors abovementioned, and on being 
attacked they defended themſelves with 
great hravery ; killing three men, mor- 
tally wounding the Lieutenant, and put 
the other nine to the flight; however, on 
their reaching the main body, the Colonel 
ſent a party to bring in the Lieutenant 
and the ſlain, in order to prevent their 
being ſcalped. 

KNOCQUE, SURPRISE or. A ſtrong 

important fort, at the junction of the ca- 
nals of Ypres and Furnes above Dixe- 
mynde. 
While the French lay before Bonchain, 
the Allies on the 4th of October, 1714, 
ſurpriſed Fort Knocque in the following 
manner: : 


This was ſoon after confirmed by 


| 


| 
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Brigadier Caris, Commander of Oſtend, 
having received certain intelligence that 
the garriſon of Knocque was very weak, 
reſolved to attempt the ſurpriſing it; 
to effect which, he detached 180 men, 
under the command of Captain de Rue, 
a famous partiſan and adyenturer, who 
having found means to hide themſelves in 
three little houſes near the Governor's 
garden, ſtanding between four draw- 
bridges, concealed themſclves there all 
night. In the morning at the opening of 
the gates, ſome, of the detachment ad- 
vanced on a ſudden, and made themſelves 
maſters of the bridge neareſt the fort, 
having killed the guard. 

De Rue divided his men into four bo 
dies, and with one of them {ſeized a gate, 
while the other two diviſions ran to the 
other two gates, the fourth drawing up 
near the Cazeras, to prevent the garri- 
ſon from drawing together; which diſpo- 
ſition ſucceeded ſo well, that with the 
loſs of only two men killed, and one 
wounded, that important fort was taken. 
The French Governor hearing the noiſe, 
leaped out of bed, and looking out of a 
window, cried out, © Quarter; and was 
made priſoner of war, with the garriſon, 
conſiſting of three French companies, and 
one of Swiſs, moſt of whom were lick. 

De Rue having ſecured that fort, ſent 
a party of his men to ſeize all the pro- 
vilions in the neighbouring villages, and 
to bring them into the fort, before the 
garriſon of Ypres could be informed of 
the loſs of it; he diſpatched alſo an ex- 
preſs with an account of this ſucceſs to 
Brigadier Caris, who detached forty men 
to reinforce him; which precautions were 
very neceilary, as the loſs of that poſt 
occaſioned the motion of a great body 
of troops on each ſide towards the Lys, 
as if the French deſigned to retake it; but 
finding the fort ſo well and ſo ſeaſonably 
provided, they entirely laid aſide the pro- 


ject of attacking it. 


KO STOFF TAKEN IN 1771. It is ſitua- 
ted in Crim Tartary, in European Tur 
key 


KYD 


key, and near Precop. Prince Dolgorucki 
after taking Precop, detached Major-Ge- 
neral Brown with a detachment to make 
himſelf maſter of this fortreſs, but the 
Turkiſh garriſon did not wait his arrival, 
and demoliſhing the fortifications, embark- 
ed on board ſome veſlels which were 
there, in order to paſs into their own 
country, {o that General Brown got poſ- 
ſeſſion without ſtriking a ſtroke. | 
KYDWELLY, BATTLE AT, ix 458. 
The Saxons having ſettled in Kent, and 
defeated the Britons under Vortimer, 
whoſe ſtrength could not repel them, in- 
duced the Britons to fly for aſſiſtance to 


Aldroen, King of Armoriea, who received 
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the fugitives, and granted them the aid 
of 10,000 men, under the command of an 
experienced General, called Ambroſins, 
who arrived with his army to Totneſs. 
Vortimer conſidered Ambroſius as an 
intruder, inſtead of uniting to aſſiſt in the 
expulſion of the Saxons, prepared to de- 
ſtroy one another. The mutual animoſity 
was ſo violent that they ſoon came to 
blows, each preferring his private to the 
public intereſt. The firſt battle was 
fought near Catgwaloph, now Kydwelly 
in Carmarthenſhire; and this civil war 
laſted till 465, to the great weakening of 
the Britons, whilſt the Saxons ſtrengthened 


themſelves. 
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LAG 
AGIN, ATTEMPT on. A ſtrong fort 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. In 


the beginning of the year 1432, the Duke 


of Bedford, Regent of France, during the 
minority Henry VI. detached the Earl of 
Arundel and the Marechal de PIſle Adam, 
to beſiege Lagin, which had been lately 
ſurpriſed by Focaut ; but the garriſon 
made ſuch a vigorous ſally, that he 
Was obliged to abandon the enterprize. 
Towards Auguſt, the Regent again re- 
fumed the ſiege in perſon, with an army 
of 6000 men, but in ſpite of his vigilance 
and precaation, the Baſtard of Orleans in- 
troduced a convoy into the place, and the 
Duke of Bedford apprehending that he 
carried on ſome intelligence with the Pa- 
riſians, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege of Lagin, 
and returned to the capital. 
LAGONA TAKEN. A town in Santa 
Cruz, one of the Azore Iſles. The Earl 
of Cumberland in the year 1592, prepared 
for an expedition againſt Spain, the com- 
mon enemy. His firſt intention was to 
command in perſon; but having loſt three 
months by contrary winds in the Channel, 
before he could gain the weſt of Ply- 
mouth, by which the Earl loſt the oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Spaniſh outward- 
bound carracks ; he transferred the com- 
mand in chicf to one Captain Nerton, 
with inſtructions to ſail to the Azores. 
This little ſquadron conſiſted of one 
ſhip of 600 tons, called the Tiger; two 
ſhips called the Samſon and Golden Noble; 
and two other ſmaller ſhips. They ſtood 
firſt for the Rock of Liſbon, where, off 


| 
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Caſcais, they took a good Portugueſe 
prize, and diſpatched her under the con- 
voy of the Golden Noble for England. 
The others ſteered for the Azores; where 
having watered and refreſhed themſelves, 
they cruized off Santa Cruz, and gave 
chaſe to a rich Portugueſe carrack, and 
forced her aſnore in the road of Lagona, 
without being able to come up with her 
by reaſon of a ſtorm that night. So that 
by the next day the Portugueſe had landed 
as much of the goods as was poſſible; and 
to prevent her falling into the enemy's 
hands ſet fire to her themſelves; but 
they were ſo cunning, notwithſtanding 
their haſte, that they loaded all her great 
ordnance ; which when the fire came at 
them went off, without the help of a 
gunner. The Engliſh concluded, with 


good reaſon, that the prey which was not 


to be taken on the water, might be found 
on ſhore if they landed quickly. This 
they did, though with great difficulty, 
and made themſelves maſters, both of a 
good part of the booty, and the town 
likewiſe, which was by that time eatirely 
forſaken of the inhabitants. And by wait- 
ing 2 month or two, another rich carrack, 
called the Madre de Dios, (on the 3d of 
Auguſt) fell into their hands. This veſſel 
being large, well furniſhed with men, 
and richly laden, coſt them ſome pains 
and trouble before they could entirely 
maſter her. Both Engliſh and Portugueſe 
fought like dragons, the one to defend, 
the other to obtain ſo great riches, for 
the ſpace of an hour and a half before ſhe 

118 ſurrendered. 
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ſarrendered. The Engliſh had like to | 
have been blown up too, after the diſpute | 
was over ; being upon the hunt after plun- 


der, every zan with his lighted candle in 


his hand ; for a cabbin, in which a vaſt 


quantity of powder was laid up, was ſet 
on fire; and if it had not been preſently 
extinguiſhed by the great induſtry and 
courage of Captain Norton, it had reach- 
cd the dreadful heap of gunpowder, and 


carried away both the plunder and the 
plunderers together into the air. But 
after all was ſecured, and in their own 


hands, there was no mall contention about 
dividing the ſpoil. . For there being ſeve- 
ral other ſhips in company with them, in 


' this action, all pretended to a ſhare. And 
as theſe ſhips were moſt of them her Ma- 


Jeſty's, their pretenſions were the ſtronger, 


and the claim the more undeniable. 


The Earl of Cumberland's part fs pro- 
portion to his charges) muſt needs have 
been very conſiderable, perhaps a million 
or two. But then becauſe he did not act 
in perſon, and his commiſſion had not pro- 


_ vided for the caſe of his return, the mat- 


ter was determined ſo, that he ſhould 
ſtand to the Queen's mercy and bounty. 
So his. Lordſhip came off with about 


36, oool. and this not as a juſt ſhare, but 
as a free gift and favour. 


LAGOS, NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OFF. Lal 
gos is a cape or promontory in the pro- 
vince of Algarve, in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, not far from Cape St. Vincent. 

June 9, 1693. Advice came from the 
conſul of Oporto, that on the firſt of that 
month an expreſs arrived at Liſbon from 
the Algarve, with an account that Mon- 
ſieur Tourville with the French fleet, 
conſiſting of 75 ſhips of war, and ſeveral 
other ſhips and veſlels, in all to the number 
of 114, were come into the Bay of Lagos, 
between Cape St. Vincent and Faro. 


At firſt they ſhewed Engliſh colours, 


and ſome of them Dutch, and by Engliſh- 
men ſent on ſhore they pretended to be of 


thoſè nations; but the next day the Go- 


vernor ſending on board the Admiral, he 
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| inſinuated as if he had been forced in there 
by bad weather, and that he intended to 
ſax the following morning; though doubt- 
leſs his real deſign was to intercept the 
Engliſh ſhips of war and their convoys. 
Beſides this intelligence, an expreſs was 
ſent by the Biſhop of Algarve, with advice 
that the Count d' Eſtrees was joined with 
Monſieur de 'Tourville, and that the whole 
body of the French fleet ſeemed to ſtand 
off to ſea, in order firſt to double Cape 
St. Vincent, and then to proceed north- 
ward: beſides which there was advice at 
Cadiz, that they had been diſcovered in 
| Lagos Bay the 6th of June, in all about 
120 fail, of which 70 were great ſhips, 
together with 16 fireſhips, and fix bomb- 
veſſels, and that 20 of them were cruizing 


weſtward. 

Theſe advices reaching the Engliſh court, 
the lords of the admiralty ſent orders to 
the Admiral on the 23d of June, to diſ- 
tribute the expected proviſions equally as 
ſoon as it arrived, and to cauſe each cap- 
tain to take on board what water he could, 
in as much as it was probable the ſervice 
might require the fleet's continuing at ſea 
a conſiderable time; and directions were 
given to the commiſſioners for victualling, 
to provide as faſt as poſlible they could, 
and haſten to the fleet what proviſions 
were then ſhipped off; for, at that time, 
what they had on board would not ſuffice 
longer than is hereafter mentioned, ac- 
cording to the computation which was 
made thereof by the _ to the ſaid 
commiſſioners, 


Bread until Auguſt 16. 


—_ July 21. 
Beef September 13. 
Pork Augult 16. 
Peaſe September 13. 
Oatmeal Auguſt 16. 
Butter September 13. 
Cheeſe September 13. 


On the 23d of June, a council of war 


was held at Torbay, in which it was re- 
ſbiolved 
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ſolved to bear away for Liſbon dir ecly, i in. 
eaſe they could be properly victualled; 
but to prevent all danger, orders were 
immediately diſpatched to Sir George 

Rooke, of which we {hall have occation to 
ſpeak hereafter. If this reſolution had 
been purſued, and the fleet had actually 
lailed for Liſbon, ſomething might have 


been done worthy of the Engliſh nation. 1 


But upon the 1ſt of July another council 
of war was held, in which though the 

neen's orders were produced for their 
executing what themſelves had before 
propoſed, yet the flags came to a new re- 
ſolution, which was to ſubmit it to her 
Majeſty, whether, if the French ſqua- 
drons were joined, and ſhould fail north 
about, the coaſts of England might not 
be expoſed to ſome inſult during their ab- 
ſence, This was doing what they had 
always charged the council with doing, 
viz. altering their ſcheme when it ought 
to be put in execution. They knew well 
enough that a hint of the coaſt being in 
danger, would be ſufficient to prevent 
their quitting it ; and this was certainly 
what they now intended, and might eaſily 
have been diſcerned to be what its conſe- 
quences ſhewed it, a weak and ruinous 
meaſure, which expoſed Sir George Rooke, 
and the rich fleet under his care, to. be at- 
tacked by the whole force of France, 
while we had a ſuperior fleet riding to no 
purpoſe in the Channel. But it is now 
time to leave it, and ſpeak of the conduct 
and fortune of that Vice-Admiral on this 
critical occaſion, whom they had left with 
the Straits fleet off Uſhant, on the 6th 
of June 1693, without having at that 


time any certain intelligence either of || 


the force of the French ſquadrons, or 

where they were failed ; which put that 
Admiral under very great difficulties, and 
therefore we cannot wonder that he ex- 
preſſed ſome concern at the great riſk 
the numerous fleet of merchantmen under 
his convoy was like to run. 

It is true his ſquadron was very ſtrong, 
conſiſting of no leſs than 23 men of war, 
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and he had.under him two flag officers of 
great courage and experience, viz. the 


{2utch Vice-Admiral Vandergoes, and Rear- 
Admiral Hopſon. But then the merchant- 
men under his care were near 400, and 
not, only Engliſh and Dutch, but Danes, 
Swedes, Hamburghers, Flemings, &c. ſo 
that our reputation as a maritime power, 


was in a manner ſtaked for their ſafety. 


When he left the fleet he had a very fair 
and ſtrong gale of wind, which carried 
him at ſuch a rate, as prevented auy ad- 
vice-boats ſent with freſh inſtru_tions from 
coming up with him; and he was fo 
unlucky too as not to meet with any ſhips 
at ſea that could give him notice of Mare- 
chal Tourville's fleet being in that part 
of the world. In this ſituation of things 
he purſued, as was his duty, his inſtruc- 
tions, and having left by the way the veſ- 
ſels bound for Bilboa, Liſbon, St. Ubes, 


and other places, he continued his courſe 


for the Straits. 

Being the 17th of that month, about 
60 leagues ſhort of Cape St. Vincent, he 
ordered the Lark, a nimble ſixth rate, to 
ſtretch ahead of his ſcouts in Lagos Bay, 
and get what intelligence could be had 
there of the enemy; which ſhip hauling 
the ſhore on board in the night more than 
the reft of the fleet did, lay becalmed. 

The next day the ſcouts diſcovered two 
of the enemy's ſhips, and giving them 
chaſe until a little after noon, the Chatham 
of 50 guns came up with one of them, 
mounted with 70 guns, and engaged her 


a ſhort time; but ſeeing eight or ten fail. 


under the Cape, ſhe left her and repaired 
to the Admiral with an account of what 
had been diſcovered. Upon which he call- 
ed a council of war; and purſuant to a 
reſolution taken in this council of war, 
the fleet making ſail, ran along ſhore all 


night with a preſſed fail, and forced ſeve- 


ral of the enemy's ſhips to cut from their 
anchors in Lagos Bay. 

By break of day the next morning, 
ing off Villa Nova, it fell a calm, u lea 


about 10 fail of the enemy's men of was. 
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veith ſome other ſmall ſhips, were ſeen in 


the offing. "Theſe ſhips ſtood away with 
their boats ahead, ſetting fire to ſeveral, 
and abandoning others of the {maller veſ- 
ſels, ſome of which fell into our hands, 
and in one of them there was a train laid 
which blew up 20 men. A fireſhip of 
theirs was likewiſe taken in the night. 
The men belonging to this fireſhip inform- 
ed the Admiral, (as had alſo ſeveral fiſher- 
men before) that the ſquadron conſiſted 
of no more than 15 ſhips of the line of 
battle ; but that there were three flags, 
Monſieur Tourville, Monſieur Villet, and 
Monſieur Lernon ; and that they had with 
them above 40 ſail of ſtoreſhips and mer- 
chant ſhips bound to Toulon, or to meet 
Monſieur d' Eſtrees. They ſaid, likewiſe, 
that the ſquadron had been becalmed off 
the Cape, and having watered in the Bay, 
were now bound directly into the Straits, 
without any intention of ſecing onr fleet. 
'This, with the haſty retreat of their men 
of war in the morning, and the deſerting 
and burning their {mall veſſels, amufed 
the Admiral and the reſt of the flag-officers 
and captains for the preſent ; but after- 
wards it was judged (and with reaſon 
too), that the precipitate retreat of this 
little part of the fleet (unleſs they were 


at firſt ſurpriſed, and judged our whole 


. ſtrength might be together, from the 


number of merchant ſhips) was on pur- 


poſe to amuſe us, and thereby draw our 
ſquadron on inſenſibly into the body of 
them. It is, however, not improbable 
that they apprehended, by their numbers, 
the whole Engliſh fleet was coming upon 
them; and, indeed, had they come ſo far 
with them, here was an occaſion oftered, 
which perhaps may not he found again in 
an age, of deſtroying their whole ſtrength 
at ſea. 

About noon the ſea breeze ſprung up at 
weſt north-weſt and north-weſt, when the 
Admiral bore away along the ſhore upon 
the enemy, diſcovering their ſtrength the 
more the nearer he came to them. At 
laſt he reckoned about 80 fail, commanded 
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1 Monſie ur de Tourville; but the num- 
ber that plied up to him was not above 
16, with three flags, viz. the Admiral, Vice- 
Admiral: of the Blue, and Rear-Admiral 
of the White; for the Vice Admiral of 
the White ſtood off to fea, that he might 
weather our ſquadron and fall in with 
the merchant ſhips, whilſt the body of 
their fleet lay to the leeward of one another 
as far as they could. be ſeen. 

At three in the afternoon, our ſquadron, 
being within four miles of the enemy,, 
Vice-Admiral Vandergoes brought to; and 
fent to Sir George Rooke, to let him 


know that he was then ſenſible of the de- 


ceit, their whole fleet being now vilible-; 
for which reafon he was for avoiding 
fighting if poſſible, being fearful that not 
only many of the merchant ſhips would 
be loſt, but an engagement be too ha- 
zardous. 

The Admiral thought he was then ad- 
vanced too far to think of retreating, and 
therefore until he received this meſſage, 


was fully refolved to puſh for it; but 
conſidering afterwards the blame would 
lie upon him, ſhould he expoſe himſelf to 


þ 


the hazard of ſo unequal a fight, contrary 
to the opinion and advice of the Dutch 


 flag-officer, and miſcarry, he brought to, 


and ſtood off with an eaſy ſail, that the 
Dutch and the heavy ſhips might work 
up to the windward. He fent at the 
ſame time the Sheerneſs with orders to 
the ſmall ſhips that were near the land, 


and probably could not keep up with the 


fleet, to endeavour to get along ſhore in 


the night, and fave themſelves in Fare, 

St. Lncar, or Cadiz. | | 
The Admiral and Vice-Admirat of the 

Blue, with about 10 fail of the enemy's 


feet, fetched up the Engliſh ſquadron very 


faft, ſo that about fix in the evening they 
came up with two Dutch men of war, 
and fome merchant fhips of that nation. 
The men of war were commanded by the 
Captains Schryver and Vander-Poeh who 


finding themſelves under the wind, and 


therefore in no- probability of eſcaping, 
tacked 
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tacked in for the ſhore, and thereby drew 
the enemy after them, which ſaved the 
reſt of the fleet. The Dutch captains 
made a molt deſperate defence, but were 
at laſt overpowered by numbers and taken. 
The Admiral ſtood off all night, having a 
freſh gale at N. N. W. and the next 
morning found 54 ſhips about him, among 
which were only two Dutch and one 
Hamburgher. Five fail of the enemy's 
ſhips appeared to the leeward, and two to 


the windward, which laſt dogged him all 


the day. 
In a letter written * captain Littleton, 


Commander of the Smyrna Factor man of 
war, from Cadiz, we have the following 
particulars; ſome of which are not in any 
other accounts. 

«© The 17th of June, at nine in the 
morning, we arrived in the height of Cape 
St. Vincent, and about two in the after- 
noon the headmoſt ſaiiers diſcovered the 
French, and about four in the 3 
both ſides engaged for {ome time. After 
which the headmoſt retired, . gave no- 
tice to the officer in chief. | 

The 27th, in the morting, we arr ived 
near Lagos, and our ſhips took a fireſhip 
of the enemy's, which reported, that there 
were at Lagos 18 French men of war, 
with ſome fireſhips and merchantmen. 
About four in the morning two ſhips blew 
up, or elſe the enemy fet them on fire 
themſelves, within caunon-ſhot of the con- 
voy. The Commander alſo gave the ſig- 
nal of drawing into a line of battle ; for 
until then we deſcried no more than 29 
fail of the enemy. There was no wind 
ſtirring until ten o'clock, at which time 
a freſh gale aroſe, and then we diſcovered 
a greater number of ſhips. The convoy 
allo ſteering ſouthward, perceived on the 
one fide 40 ſail under three flags, beſides 
another ſquadron which endeavoured to 
get between us and the coaſts ; which 
ha Admiral obſerving, gave notice to the 
merchantmen to make all the fail they 
could for the port of Cadiz, while the men 


of war kept the enemy in play. This | 
| I. 


get hither. 
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deſign was obſerved by the French, who | 
made all the fail they could to intercept 
us; but the convoy having the wind, 
kept the enemy in play until the evening, 
and gave time to the nimbleſt ſailers to 
Towards five in the after- 
noon the 18 French men of war above- 
mentioned engaged the conyoy, and the 
fight laſted ſome part of the beginning of 
the night, the reſt of the fleet not being 
able to come up with them. The 28th, 
in the morning, the fight began - with 
greater fury, ſo that about ſeven o'clock 
our veſlels ſaw four ſhips on fire, not 
knowing whether French or Engliſh, and 


the guns were heard until nine, though 


the event be not yet known. It is to be 
feared we may have loſt ſome men of war 


| and ſeveral merchants.” 


'This engagement happened. about fix 
miles from Cape St. Mary. 

'The account which the French gives of 
this action. The Engliſh and Dutch,“ 
ſays Father Daniel, „ ſuſtaining every day 
great loſſes from the French privateers,, 
and more particularly by thoſe of St. Ma- 
loes, had reſolved to ſecure their Smyrna 
fleet from any ſuch inſults, by putting it 
under a conyoy of 22 men of war. Ad- 
vice of this precaution being carried to 
the French King, his Majeſty ordered 
Marechal de Tourville, with 60 ſhips, 
which had been got together in the ports 
of the ocean, to ſail towards the coaſts of 
Portugal, and there way-lay the Smyrna 
fleet. Their ſconts diſcovered it a few 
days afterwards ; but as they had informa- 
tion that the Engliſh were at ſea, with a 


fleet of 90 men of war, which had been 


ſeen on the coaſt of France, the Marechal, 
who was not yet joined with the Towlon 
ſquadron, conſiſting of 3o ſhips, under the 
Count d'Eſtrees, thought fit to detach 20 
of his beſt failers to take a view of the 
Engliſh fleet, and to begin the attack, if 


they did not find them much more nume- 
rous than themſelves, whilſt he would 
back them with the body of his fleet. 


They executed the orders given them, 
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and took, at the beginning of their attack, 


two men of war; after which they burnt, 
ſunk, or run aground upon the coaſt, 60 
-merchant-ſhips ; 27 were taken; and the 


remainder, which could not make their. 


way for England, took refuge at St. Lu- 
car, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The Marquis 
of Coetlogon, commander of a ſquadron, 
burnt four ſhips very richly laden at 
Gibraltar, and carried off 13, though they 
were defended by the batteries of the 
place and an eſtacade. If a greater number 
of men of war had taken the ſame courſe 
by night as the Sieurs de Belleiſſe-Errard, 
de Chaland, and d'Henri, the Engliſh and 
Dutch would have ſuſtained a far greater 


loſs, though as it happened it was very con- 
ſiderable, and amounted to, according to 


the relation of the captains of ſhips who 


were taken, above 20 (de Larrey ſays 25) 
millions of livres ;” (that is ſomething 


above 1, ooo, oool. ſterling.) 

Monſieur de Forbin, who was in the 
action, gives us the following account of 
it in his memoirs. The King's (ſc. 


the French King's) fleet, which con- 


ſiſted of 75 men of war, commanded by 


the Marechal de Tourville, ſet ſail for 


the Straits of Gibraltar, where the 
Count d'Eſtrees, who was coming with 


20 other ſhips from Provence, was to join 


him. They came to anchor in the road 
of Lagos, on the coaſt of Portugal. 


whatever came to my view; and particu- 
larly, if I ſaw a great number of ſhips, I 
was to make it my buſineſs to diſcover 
whether they were merchantmen, or the 
enemy's ſhips of force. I was accompanied 
with three other captains, who were ſent 
on the ſame errand. We ſet fail together, 
and in a few days, we diſcovered a fleet 
of the enemy's merchantmen. 
they conſiſted of upwards of 150 fail, and 
being well aſſured of our fact, we return- 
ed with all poſſible haſte to 'the fleet, to 
give the Admiral an account of it, with 
an aſſurance, that it was a fleet of mer- 


1 
(ſays our author) was ſent out for intelli- 
gence, with orders ſtrictly to examine 


Wie found 


LAS. 
chantmen, and not men of war. Upon this 
advice the Admiral made ready for failing, 
and ſtretched out, for what reaſon I am at 


a loſs to ſay, before the wind, to 10 leagues 
diſtance. The next day our whole fleet 


|| diſcovered the enemy. The Admiral gave 


| 


orders for the chaſe : but the enemy took 
the advantage of the wind, which our 
working the night before had made us loſe, 
and fled, inſomuch that we did them very 
little damage. We took, nevertheleſs, 
two of their men of war of 60 guns, and 
about 30 of their merchant ſhips, which 
ran aground on he coaſt of Portugal, and 
were burnt. I, for my part, burnt three 
of them, and took a fourth. It was happy 
for them that they came off ſo well; for 
had it not been for the falſe ſtep I juſt now 
hinted at, their whole fleet would have 
been loſt.” Monſieur de Forbin was not, 
it ſeems, let into the ſecret; nor did he 
obſerve the real neglect, which our fleet 
took the advantage of, and thereby eſ- 
caped. 

Thus the enemy drew our ſquadron and 
trade into the ſnare ; but had they purſued 
their advantage, and executed their deſign 
with as much conduct and reſolution as it 
was projected, hardly a ſhip would have 
eſcaped ; for their Admiral and Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Blue, were within ſhot of 
Sir George Rooke, when they tacked and 
ſtood into the ſhore after the Dutch, and 
thereby ſaved the reſt of the fleet. | 

This misfortune lay heavy upon the 
hearts of the merchants, and indeed upon 
the minds of all the people of England. 
The Turkey company in particular com- 
plained that the departure of the fleet 
was deſignedly put off, till the French fleet 
was in a readineſs to wide for them; that 
the Admirals had advice of part of their 
fleet being at ſea when they left the Tur- 
key convoy; and that the whole tranſaction 
as it happened, was publicly talked of 
ſix weeks before at Marſeilles. And there- 
fore, at the meeting of the parliament, 
the firſt thing they did, was to inquire in- 
to -the — of the fleet the laſt 

ſummer, 
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ſummer, and to conſider how beſt to pre- 
_ ſerve the trade of the nation. Some time 
was ſpent in examining the inſtructions 

and orders given to the fleet, (which were 
thought weakly drawn, ambiguous and 
defective, but worſe executed), the num- 


ber of ſhips for the line of battle, and of 


the convoys and cruizers, the admirals 
who commanded both, and the reſults of 
the ſeveral councils of war held by them. 
Great exceptions were taken to the many 


delays, by which it ſeemed a train was 


laid that they ſhould not get out of our 


ports till the French were ready to lay 


wait for them. They were accuſed of 
not having uſed any zeal or diligence in 
getting information concerning the French 
fleet; but had, in that important article, 
truſted too eaſily to general and uncertain 
reports. Againſt all which, they chiefly 
ſcreened themſelves by alledging, they had 
punctually obeyed their orders. After all 
which, on the 17th of November, the 
commons reſolved, „It was the opinion 
of that houſe, that there had been a noto- 
rious and treacherous miſmanagement in 
the miſcarriage of the Smyrna fleet.” 
Their next inquiry was, Why the 
Straits fleet was ſtopped till the main fleet 
went out? And then, Why the main 
fleet did not convoy Sir George Rooke's 
ſquadron and the merchant ſhips out of 
danger of the French fleet ?” And it being 
alledged, that the main fleet was not ſuth- 
ciently victualled, the commons examined 
the ſtate of their ſtores at failing from 
Spithead, and thereupon reſolved, on the 
27th of November, That there were 
ſufficient beer and other ſtores on board 
the main fleet, when Sir George Rooke 
ſeparated, to have ſerved them till they 
had convoyed this ſquadron and the mer- 
chant ſhips out of danger of the Breſt fleet.“ 
But though the miſcarriage was very no- 
torious, they knew not where to fix the 
particular blame; for on the 2gth, the 
queſtion being put, That it did appear 
to that houſe, that the Admirals who com- 


manded the fleet the laſt ſummer, had, 
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on the 11th of May laſt, information that 
part of the Breſt fleet was going out toſea, 


it paſſed in the negative. And on the 6th 


of December, another queſtion being put, 
„That the Admirals, by not ſending into 
Breſt for intelligence, before they left the 
Straits ſquadron, were guilty of a high 
breach. of the truft that was repoſed in 
them, to the great loſs and diſhonour of 
the nation,” it was likewiſe carried in the 
negative. Before this inquiry in parlia- 
ment, the Admirals had been examined 
before the council-board; but nothing could 
be made appear to the prejudice of their 


honour, only ſome flying reports which 


gave occaſion to this order of council, on 
the 25th of October. Whereas a report 
has been raiſed and ſpread, by Henry Kil 
legrew, Eſq. Sir Ralph Delaval and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, Knights, Admirals of 
their Majeſties fleet, that the honourable 
the Lord Viſcount Falkland, one of the 
Lords of their Majeſties moſt honourable 
Privy Council, did, upon reading a paper 
at the board, ſtifle. ſomething that was 


material to their juſtification : the Lords 


of the Council having conſidered of, and 
examined into the matter, are ſatisfied, 
and do declare, that the faid report is falſe 


and ſcandalous; although, upon the ſaid 
examination, it did alſo appear, that ſome- 


thing happened which might lead the 
Admirals into that error, and it is ordered 
in Council, that this be printed and pub- 
liſhed in the Gazette.“ 

The French Admiral, in the meantime, 
proceeded up the Straits, and coming to 
Malaga, the 2oth of July, aſſured the Go- 
vernor his deſign was only upon the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch ſhips, unleſs the city at- 
tempted to defend them, in which caſe he 
ſhould bombard it. "The Governor an- 
ſwered him, that he ſhould protect theſe 
ſhips to the utmoſt of his power, having 
his maſter's orders ſo to do; upon which, 
the next day, he layed his broadſides 
againſt four Dutch and one Engliſh ſhip in 
the mole. He twice attempted to bura 
the Union frigate, but was bravely re- 

| pulled: 
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pulſed: however, he continued his fire 
with ſo much fury, that the maſters them- 
ſelves ſeeing there was no poſlibility of 
ſaving the ſhips, after having done their 
utmoit to defend them, ſunk them; though 
Father Daniel pretends, the French took 
{ix ſhips here. | 
The French upon this returned to Cadiz, 
from whence they ſent their prizes (being 
about 18) to 'Toulon, with two men of 
war, and detached about 14 ſhips, with 
two bomb veſſels to Gibraltar, where 
they approached ſo near the fortifications 
that they were fired upon, as well from 
them as the mole and the ſhips, the whole 
day, but without any return on their fide. 


They ſent in a frigate to attack four 


merchant ſhips which were bound for 
Turkey ; but ſhe met with ſo warm a re- 
ception, that they were obliged to reſcue 
her with their boats; and the maſters of 
the merchantmen in the end followed 
the example of thoſe at Malaga, and boring 
holes in their ſhips ſides, ſunk them. 
Upon which the French fleet retired to 
Lagos Bay. 

Admiral Rooke having diſpatched the 
Lark to England, with an account of this 


diſaſter, failed to Madeira in hopes of 


finding ſome of the ſcatteredſhips; but only 
found Captain Fairborn with the Monk 
He ſailed from thence the 27th of June, 
arrived the 3d of Auguſt at Cork in Ire- 
land ; where finding orders from the joint 
Admirals to ſend ſome of the ſhips of his 
ſquadron to the main fleet; he ſent them 
thither with Captain Fairborn, and he fol- 
lowed with the detachment ſoon after. 


LAGOS. When the French had meditated 


their long intended project to invade England 
with a mighty armament, to be conducted 
by the means of flat bottomed boats, ſo 


as by favour of the night to evade the vi- 


gilance of our admirals, and land 20,000 
men in ſome part of Kent or Suſſex, which 
lay neareſt to the place of their departure. 
At that time Admiral Boſcawen had block- 
ed up Toulon; the Admirals Saunders and 


Holmes had entered the river St. Law- 


| of Admiral Boſcawen, 
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rence, and De la Clue was poſitively com- 
manded to get out by all means, in order 
to relieve their affairs in North America ; 
but on the French court's receiving cer- 
tain advices of the above ſituation of . 
Saunders and Holmes, De la Clue received 
countermanding orders, directing him into 
the Channel ; this was a point of great ha- 
zard and danger to De la Clue; but the 
court of Verſailles had ſent him his laſt 
failing orders, from which he- could not 
recede. Meantime Admiral Boſcawen had 
left Toulon, and come to Gibraltar in or- 


der to refit, while the formidable ſqua- 


dron of De la Clue left its fortified road of 
Toulon, ſailed down the Mediterranean, 


endeavoured to force a paſſage through 


the Straits' Mouth, and ſo get away 
ſafe to the northern ſeas ; or if impeded by 
Admiral Hawke, who lay off Breſt, to at- 
tack him in the rear, while Conflans 
ſhould come out of Breſt, and getting him 
between two fires, attack him in front, 
But all this mighty parade ended literally 
in ſmoke, and was eluded by the vigilance 
who narrowly 
watched his motions, by detaching ſcouts 


| to obſerve and give him notice of every 


approach. In conſequence of theſe neceſ- 
ſary precautions, he ordered the Lyme 
and Gibraltar, the only two frigates then 
ready ; the former to cruize off Malaga, 
the other from Eſtepona to Ceuta Point, 
to look out and give timely notice. 

On the 17th of Auguſt, 1759, about 
eight in the evening, the Gibraltar made 
the ſignal of the appearance of the enemy, 
viz. 14 fail on the Barbary ſhore, to the 
eaſtward of Ceuta ; he then got under fail 
immediately, and was out of the Bay be- 
fore ten, with 14 fail of the line, and the 
Shannon and Etna fireſhips. At day-light 
he faw the Gibraltar, and ſoon after ſeven 
fail of large ſhips lying to; but on our not 
anſwering their ſignal, they made fail 
from us. About noon the Admiral came 


up with them, and at two o'clock on the 
18th, ſome of the headmoſt ſhips began to 
engage; but he could not get up to the 

| Ocean 
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Ocean till near four. In about half an 
Hour, the Namur's mizen-maſt and both 
topſails were ſhot away; the enemy then 
made all the fail they could; the Admiral 
then left the Namur, and tbifted his flag 
to the Newark; and ſoon after the Cen- 
taur, a French man of war of 74 guns 
ſtruck. He purſued all night, and in the 
morning of the 19th ſaw only four fail, 
ſtanding in for the land (two of the beſt 
Hailers having altered their courſe in the 
night. The Admiral's fleet was not above 
a league from them, and not above five 
leagues from the ſhore. About nine the 
Ocean, one of the enemy's largeſt ſhips 
ran among the breakers, and the other 
three anchored; the Admiral then {ent 
the Intrepid and America to deſtroy the 
Ocean; but Captain Pratten having an- 
chored, could not get in, ſo Captain Kirke 
performed that ſervice alone. On his firſt 
firing at the Ocean ſhe ſtruck, and Cap- 
| tain Kirke ſent his officers on board. M. 
de la Clue, the French Admiral, having 
one leg broke, and the other wounded, 
had been landed from the Ocean, which 
Was his own ſhip, about half an hour be- 
fore; but they found the captain of her, 
M. la Compte de Carne, and {ſeveral offi- 
cers and men on board: Captain Kirke 
having taken them out, finding it impoſ- 
ſible to bring the ſhip off, ſet her on fire. 
Captain Bently, of the Warſpite, was or- 
dered againſt the 'Temeraire of 74 guns, 
and brought her off, with all her officers 
and men on board, with little damage. At 
the ſame time Vice-Admiral Broderick, 
with his diviſion, burnt the Redoubtable, 
her officers and men having quitted her, 
as ſhe was bulged ; and brought the Mo- 
deſte of 64 guns off, very little damaged, 
on board of which there was found a liſt 

of the French ſquadron. WES 
It cannot be deemed any other but bare 
juſtice to the AdmiraPs prudence, courage, 


and vigilance in this action: for it was a | 


piece of uncommon coolneſs, in the height 
of an engagement, to have the preſence of 
mind ſufficient to ſhift his flag from one 
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ſhip to another, in order the ſooner to ef. 
fect the deſtruction of the enemy: a proof 
that his diſabled ſhip, wherein there were 


more killed than on board any other in his 
ſquadron, ſhould not be a pretence for his 


not executing in a another ſhip what he 
could not perform in his own. He receiv- 
ed in the action a flight wound on the ſide 
of his face, from a ſplinter which broke 
the binnacle, wherein the compaſs is con- 
tained. 

Thus was this boaſted armament de- 
feated and diſperſed, ſome flying one way, 
ſome another, for ſhelter: the greateſt 
part eſcaped to Cadiz, where they were 
blocked up by Admiral Broderick, while 
the Souverain and Guerrier, two more of 
their ſhips, took aſylum at Liſbon. One 
great conſequence happened from this vic- 
tory off Lagos, that it prevented the 


| ſcheme of France from taking place, of 


getting Admiral Hawke between two fires, 

deſtroying his fleet, and then proceeding 

to the invalion of England. 

Liſt of the French Squadron under the com- 
mand of M. de la Clue. br 


| _ Commanders 
L'Ocean, 80, M. dela Clue - 
Le Redoubtable, 74, } burnt, De St. Agnan 


Le Centaur, 74, taken, S.Grammont 
Le Souverain, 74, Panat | 
Le Guerrier, 74, Rochemore 
Le Temeraire, 74, taken, Caſtill. Painé 
Le Fantaſque, 64, loſt com. Caſtill. cadet 
Le Modeſte, 64, taken, D.L. Monvert 


| eſcape. 


Le Lion, 64, loſt Colb. Turgis 
Le Triton, 64, | comin. Venel | 
Le Fier, 5o, { thre Marquiſan 


L'Oriflamme. Fo, Straits. Deacon 


La Minerve, 24, Ditto. L. C. d'Opede 

La Gracieuſe, 24, 

an abſtract of the number of men filled and 
wounded on board his Majeſty's following 
ſhips, under the command of Admiral 
Boſcawen, the 17th of ug, 1759. 


La Chimere, 7 Souchet 


Ships. Killed. Wounded. 
Namur - - 13 44 
Prince = ' - 8 0 
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Ships. 
Culloden - - 4 15 
_ Warſpite - - 11 40 
Swiftſure - — 5 32 
Newark -—- - 2 5 
Intrepid - - 6 10 
Conqueror = — 2 0 
St. Alban's - — 6 2 
America 2 3 16 
Edgar, in charge of the 
prize ſhip Centaur, 
loſt company. ' 
Jerſey - — | - © O 
Portland — — 6 12 
Guernſey - 1a = I4 
Total 56 196 


LANDAU, sIECE or. A ſtrong city of 
Germany, in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and landgravate of Alſace, ſituated 
on the river Queich, 15 miles from Spire, 
and 14 from Philipſburg, ſubject to France. 
In 1702, on the 165th of June, Prince 


Louis of Baden decamped from Langen- 


candel, and poſted his army before Lan- 
dau, where he ſpent the reſt of the month 
in raiſing batteries, and making his ap- 
proaches, to whom it ſurrendered on the 
12th of September, in the preſence of the 
King of the Romans, after a ſiege, or ra- 
ther a blockade of three months. 

It was again inveſted by the ſame Prince 
in 1704, on the 12th of September; and 
the Duke of Marlborough, with Prince 
Eugene, came to the camp of Crone- 
Weiſſemburg, on the little river Lauter, 
to cover the ſiege. On the 18th of Sep- 
tember the trenches were opened; and 
though the Marechal de Villeroy came to 
look on, yet he did not attempt to raiſe 
the ſiege. After ſeveral neceſſary ſteps 
made to reduce the place, the Duke, on 
the 6th of November, found the beſiegers 
maſters of the counterſcarp, on which 
they had raiſed ſome batteries, and having 
perfected more, they had ſixty pieces of 


cannon by the 8th firing to make the 


breach: and on the 23d, the garriſon beat 
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Killed. Wounded. | a parley, and hoſtages being exchanged, 


the King of the Romans granted the enemy 
very honourable terms, in purſuance of 
which they delivered one of the gates on 
the 25th, and the next day marched out 
of the place, to the numher of 3400 men, 
which were left out of 7000, of which 
the garriſon conſiſted at the beginning of 
the ſiege. The loſs of the beſiegers was 
leſs in proportion, who had not above 2000 
killed, and about 4000 wounded. This 
ſiege laſted two months. | 
This place was the third time inveſted 
by the Marechal de Villars, who came 
before it in the beginning of June, 1714, 
and on the 25th the trenches were opened. 
Though the Germans, who knew the im- 
portance of that place, had forgot nothing 
to put it into a ſtate of defence, and had 
augmented the fortifications by a conſi- 
derable number of works, had uſed their 
mines and ſubterraneous preparations with 
execution, yet the place was obliged to ſur- 
render to Villars after 56 days open 
trenches. Twelve battalions, of which 
the garriſon conſiſted, were made priſoners 
of war, and marched out on the 2oth of 
Auguſt. This fiege laſted near three 
months. | 
LANDEN, BATTLE AT. A ſmall town 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of Brabant, on the river Becke, 20 
miles from Namur. This battle was 
fought on the 19th of June, 1693, for 
the glory of France or England, between 
the Confederates, under King William, 
and the French, under Luxemburg. This 
haſty general had, previouſly to this me- 
morable battle, gained the aſcendant of 
King William in ſtratagem, who made the 
latter divide his army to cover Huy, whi- 
ther he detached 15,000 men. This was 
in reality beſieged by Villeroy : but Lux- 


emburg's going to view the intrenchments 


and works before Liege, was truly a feint 
to amuſe King William, and in which he 
ſucceeded: for the King ſent another de- 
tachment to reinforce that garriſon, which 


proved fatal to him, and loſt him the battle 
| | K 
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of Landen, by manifeſtly giving the ſupe- 
riority in numbers to Luxemburg his ri- 
val: for Luxemburg, farther to deceive 
the enemy, ordered his troops to make 
faſcines, as 4f he had a real intention to 
attack Liege; but decamping all on a ſud- 
den, he made a march of ſeven leagues, 
and arrived with the troops of the King's 
houſehold within ſight of the enemy's 
camp. 'The King of England and the 
Elector of Bavaria concluded immediately 
that Luxemburg had a deſign to attack 
them, and reſolved to wait for him, though 
the French were then retiring, perſuaded 
that the victory would reaſonably be diſ- 
puted by favour of their intrenchments, 
- notwithſtanding their own ſuperiority in 
numbers. Luxemburg ſpent all the night 
in diſpoling his army in order of battle ; 
the King of England being at the ſame 
time employed in raiſing intrenchments, 
and planting his artillery (conſiſting of 
100 pleces of cannon) on the borders of 
his camp.. Both armies lay under arms 
all night. Moſt people thought, that con- 
ſidering the great ſuperiority of the 
French, King William would have paſſed 
over the next day; but he was confident 
in the advantage of his poſt, which, toge- 
ther with his perſonal bravery, and that 
of the troops, induced him to riſł the ha- 
zard of a battle. Having completed his 
intrenchments, furniſhed and fortified the 
two villages of Landen and Nerwinden, 
which cloſed his two wings, he waited for 


the event of the next day; and by ſun- 
| drew up his cavalry, crying out again, 


riſing, the French were drawn up within 
cannon-ſhot of the Confederate army, who 
played upon the French with ſucceſs, and 
which the latter received with great pa- 
tience and reſolution. About fix o'clock 
the enemy made a movement to come 
nearer. to the King's intrenchments, and 
about eight Luxemburg ordered a ſtrong 
body of troops to attack the villages. 
Luxemburg had given his laſt orders, 
which were not {ſo punctually executed, 
and the Confederates remained maſters of 
them ; for his right too ſoon attacked their 
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left, and therefore was not able to pene- 


trate into the village of Landen, which, 


as well as one part of the King's lines, 
was covered with a great ravine. This 
occaſioned Luxemburg, who found his 
left quiet, to march the greateſt part of 
his forces to the village of Nerv inden, 


which was on the right of the enemy, 


The French by this were every where 
repulſed, and about eleven o'clock began 
to deſpair: upon which the Marechal, 


perceiving them faint and remiſs, rode 


through the ranks with his hat in his hand, 


calling out aloud to animate them, Re- 
member, gentlemen, the glory of France.” 


The left wing began then the attack again 
upon the village of Nerwinden, but with 


the loſs of a great number of men, and 


with no ſucceſs. This ſecond attack was 
followed by a pauſe, which ſeemed to in- 
dicate the Duke's retreat: nay, at that 
time, it was the opinion of Marechal 


Boufflers that it was more eligible to do 


ſo, than to riſk the loſs of the battle. Even 
the Prince of Conti, who did wonders in 
the fight, and Marechal Villeroy thought 
of retreating. But the Duke of Luxem- 


burg aſking the Duke of Bourbon what he 


thought of it, he anſwered, that he would 
engage to retake Nerwinden (for they had 
been a little time in poſſeſſion of it) if he 
would give him ten freſh battalions. Ac- 


cordingly he put himſelf, with the Prince 


of Conti, at the head of the brigade of.the 


| guards, the Duke of Luxemburg ſecond- 


ing them, and doubling all his efforts, 


© Gentlemen, the glory of France;”” and 
attacked the right wing of the Confede- 
rates, where the fire began to ſlacken for 
want of ammunition, and that forced the 
village of Nerwinden. But neither had 
this availed, if the Duke of Chartres, with 
the French cavalry, had not paſſed the in- 


trenchments to engage the Confederate 


cavalry: after having broke through the 
two firſt lines, he was repulſed by the 
third, and was near being taken, till aſſiſt- 
ed by two of his domeſtics, and having killed 
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with his own ſword one of his purſuers : 
he recovered the next line, which as ſoon 
as he had put in order, he charged the 
horſe again, and threw them into ſo much 
confuſion, that they never rallied again, 
any more than the foot, ſo that in the 
end, the French puſhed the horſe into the 
river 1 Where a great number pe- 
riſned. 0 

This was the laſt ſcene of a battle as 
bloody and terrible as ever was fonght, 
wherein the very conquerors mourned a 
dear bought victory; ſo many fell, that 
they might ſay with Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, that ſuch another victory would 
quite ruin them. The Duke of Berwick 
was taken priſoner in the defence of the 
village of Nerwinden. 

The King, during the whole battle, be- 
Haved like a moſt magnanimous Prince, 
having eſcaped the execution of three 
muſquet-ſhots,. one through his wig, ano- 
ther through his {leeve, while a third car- 
ried off the knot of his ſcarf, leaving a 
fmall contuſion on his ſide : in ſhort, his 
Majeſty this day gained ſo much reſpect 
from his enemies, that it was ſaid by 
them, that they wanted only ſuch a king 
to make themſelves maſters of Chriſtendom : 
and in ſome of the intercepted letters, af- 
ter the battle, to their friends, they ſaid, 
they ſaw the King of England every where 
preſent where there was the greateſt heat 
of action, expoling his perſon to the great- 
eſt dangers ; and that ſurely ſo much va- 
lour very well deſerved the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown to which he was an or- 
nament. 

The French reported that the Confede- 
Tates had loſt 20,000 men in this action ; 
and indeed, till a review was made, the 
Confederates believed they had loſt more 
than afterwards appeared to be the event, 
which was only 6000 killed ; for the 
French reckoned their own men as ours 
in the computation : 'as there appeared on 
the field-of battle 20,000 men, 10,000 or 
12,000 of which though we affumc to 
ourſelves, the remainder could not be | 


from Bath. 
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other than French, who fought ſo ſtrenu- 
oully in every attack, and were conſide- 
rably worſted in ſeveral. The Allies loſt a 
large train of artillery, abundance of ſmall 
arms, and about 2000 priſoners. A great 
number was certainly wounded on both 
ſides; for there was no purſuit ; and as 
the battle was maintained with an obſti- 
nate fury on both ſides, why ſhould there 


be fuch a diſparity in the killed and 


wounded, ſince the French were con- 
feſſedly near double the number of the 
Confederates, and had once given over all 
thoughts of conquering ; nay, had enter- 
tained a notion of retiring ? 

The King of England attributed this 
loſs chiefly to M. Goulon, who command- 
ed the artillery, becauſe he had diſcon- 
tinued the firing. Goulon {aid in his juſti- 
fication, that he had obeyed the orders of 
a general officer, which, however, that 
general officer denied. That engineer 
ſoon after left his Majeſty's ſervice; but 
was, notwithſtanding the charge imputed 
to him, warmly recommended to the Em- 
peror, whom he afterwards ſerved. 

The Confederates retired to Lewe, 
without being purſued by the enemy; a 
proof that they were ſick of the victory, 
dear bought as it was. Luxemburg, on 
his return to Paris, was no doubt troubled 
to ſee ſo many illuſtrious families in mourn- 
ing; and though he had the thanks of the 
King, he had the curſe of the people; 
which latter he could not juſtly deſerve, 
ſince he did but his duty, though he ſacri- 
ficed his troops to the glory of his coun- 
try. A number of ladies waited on him in 
mourning coaches, demanding his intereſt 
at court to procure them penſions, or on 
failure, they threatened to burn his pa— 
lace. Let though he might move ſuch a 
ſuit, it muſt greatly affect the King's finan- 
ces to give penſions to the widows of ſo 
many as fell on that dear bought iſſue. 

_ LANDSDOWN - HILL, BATTLE Ar. 
Near Marsfield in Somerſetſhire, not far 
In the year 1643, in the diſ- 
pute between the Royaliſts ana the Parlic- 

ment's 
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ment's forces, after the ſucceſs of the 
former over the latter, under the Earl of 
Stamford at Stratton, the two houſes {ent 
Sir William Waller to raiſe an army in 
the county of Somerſet, in order to re- 
trieve that misfortune. "The Royaliſts 
having reſted a few days at Wales, ad- 
vanced towards Sir William Waller, who 
had fixed his head quarters at Bath, and 
had received a reinforcement of Foo ca- 
valry, ſo completely armed with cuiraſ- 
fiers and defenſive armour, that the Royal- 
iſts ludicrouſly termed them the Lobſters, 
and in the ſequel found them for the moſt 
part impenetrable | | 
Alfter ſome ſkirmiſhes, fought with va- 
rious fucceſs on both ſides, the Marquis 
of Hertford and Prince Maurice marched 
to Marsfield, five miles beyond Bath, in 
the road for Oxford. Waller, whoſe aim 
was to prevent their joining the King's 
forces, immediately poſſeſſed himlielf of 
Land{down-Hill, which he fortified with 
breaſt-works and cannon : then he detach- 
ed a body of horſe towards Marstieid, 
from whence they were driven back by 
the Royaliits, who drew up their forces 
on the plain, but perceiving how advan- 
tageouſly the enemy was ſituated, they 
began to retreat to their old quarters. 
Waller immediately ſent his whole cavalry 
to fall upon their flank and rear, in which 
the new regiment of cuiraſſiers did great 
execution, ſo that the King's horſe, hi- 
therto deemed invincible, were broken and 
diſcomfited. Nevertheleſs, they were ral- 
lied, and the enemy fled in. their turn. 
The Royaliſts then attacked the file 


with ſurpriſing courage, and gained the 


ſummit after a very obſtinate engagement, 
the enemy retiring behind a ſtone wall, 
where they faced the King's troops, in 
good order, till night, and then retired 
to Bath by favour of the darkneſs. The 
Marquis was left in poſſeſſion of the field; 
but the victory was not gained without 
conſiderable damage. Sir Bevil Greenville 
was killed in the attack, with a good num- 
ber of excellent officers; and next morn- 
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ing, Sir Ralph Hopton, and Serjeant-Major 


Sheldon, riding aboat the field, they were 
blown up with gunpowder, eight barrels 


of which happened to be in a waggon, and 


took fire either by accident or treachery. 
The Major died next day; and Sir Ralph 
was miſerably ſcorched. 

LANDRECY, siEGE oF. A town ofthe 
French Netherlands, in the province of 
Hainault, on the river Sambre, 18. miles 
eaſt from Cambray. In 1543, the Empe- 
ror Charles V. being at war with FrancisT, 
of France, after he had brought the Duke 
of Cleves to ſubmit, and much about the 
time of the revolt of the Rochellers, laid 
liege to 'Landrecy, but apprehending its 
ſtrength, reſolved to reduce it by famine. 
The belieged ſuffered very much in a ſiege 
of two months, when Francis I. putting 
himſelf at the head of his army, approach- 


| ed within two leagues of the beſiegers. 


The Emperor imagining he would give 
him battle, imprudently drew his forces 
from the further ſide of the Sambre to 


join the forces on this fide, which weak 


{tep gave Francis an opportunity of throw- 
ing relief into the town, ſo that the Em- 


peror was thereupon forced immediately 


to raiſc the ſiege. 

LANDRECY, sIE6E of. This place 
was inveſted by Prince Eugene, after he 
had ſeparated from the Engliſh forces, in 
1712. The Allies, after the deſertion of 
the Britiſn troops by an inglorious mini- 
ſtry, had entirely been diſconcerted in 
moſt of their plans of operation; how- 
ever they reſolved to carry on the war. 
On the 16th of July, Landrecy was be- 
ſieged with 34 battalions, under the com- 
mand of the Prince of Anhalt Deſſau, and 
under the direction of Prince Eugene. 
The left of Eugene's army joined the camp 
before Landrecy, and the right extended 
along the Schelde towards Denain, where 
the Allies had an intrenched camp to co- 
ver the bringing up their artillery, em- 
munition, and proviſions, which they 
drew from the magazines in Walloon: 
Flanders by water, 

The 
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The Marechal de Villars. who had re- 


ceived orders from his court to relieve 
Landrecy, cauſed bridges to be laid over 
the Schelde the 18th of July, which he 
paſſed the 19th, and the next day encamp- 
ed on the Salle, towards Chattcau Cam- 
breſis: the two next days he took up in 


directing 1500 men to widen and level 


the roads towards the Sambre, and to lay 
bridges over that river. 

Prince Eugene being informed of theſe 
'motions, cauſed a large intrenchment to 
be made before his left, poſting General 
Fagal behind it, with 4o battalions, and 
cauſed his right to move up, that he might 
be in a condition to maintain the ſiege 
with his whole army. 

Monſieur de Villars had in the mean- 
time, formed the important deſign of poſ- 
ſeſling himſelf of the camp of Denain, and 
by that coup-de-main at once diſconcert 
the meaſures of the Allies, and force 
Prince Eugene to raiſe the ſiege of Lan- 
drecy, and get poſſeſſion of all their ma- 
gazines. To this end, he ordered Count 
de Broglio, on the 23d in the evening, to 
advance along the Salle with 40 ſquadrons, 


cauſing all the paſlages of that river to be 


guarded, that none of the parties of the 
Allies might croſs it to obſerve the ope- 
rations of his army. He then marched in 
one night to Bouchain, having broke up 
his camp at Chatteau Cambreſis, and re- 
paſſed the Schelde, unobſerved by the 
Allies, broke through the lines of Denain, 
and forced them to retire over the bridge 
on the Schelde. We ſhall not give a par- 
ticular detail of the action of Denain, 
though neceſſarily connected with the 
ſiege of Landrecy, being the occaſion of 
railing that ſiege, but ſhall refer the rea- 
der to the whole affair, already cited un- 
der DENAIN. 

The French having thus, like a torrent, 
burſt and broken down all mounds, they 


took ſeveral places, as Atarchiennes, Fort 


Scarpe, Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouchain, 
while Prince Eugene, on the other hand, 
was obliged to quit the ſiege of Landrecy, 
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to ſtop the impetuoſity of Villars, and, if 
poſlible, to relieve Douay ; which, not- 
withſtanding all his efforts, he was unable 


to effect. However, Prince Eugene's 
conduct did not eſcape cenſure on this oc- 
caſion; for in reſpect to Landrecy, it was 
objected againſt him, that it was impru- 
dently undertaken before the reduction of 
Mauberge, which ſhould, ſay the objec- 
tors, by all means have preceded it. What 
grounds there were for theſe allegations 
and reflections, we ſhall not undertake to 
determine; and ſhall only obſerve, that 
as the diſgraces and diſappointments which 
befel the Confederates from the period of 
Landrecy, caſt a ſhade on the conduct and 
reputation of that Prince, ſo did he moſt 
honourably acquit himſelf, in a letter 
which he ſent to one of the miniſtry of 
England, in vindication of the Earl of 
Albemarle, who commanded in the action 
of Denain, and was cruelly aſperſed at 
home for miſconduct in that unfortunate 
affair; which letter, as it is an original, we 
ſhall preſerve, and it is thus : 


*in, 

I am ſurpriſed and troubled to hear of 
the injuſtice people do to my Lord Albe- 
marle, and all the impertinent diſcourſes 
that have been vented, concerning his 
conduct in the action of Denain. I have 


long been ſenſible, that the miſinformed 


vulgar judge by events, and that the un- 
fortunate are always cenſured by them 
for thoſe miſcarriages which they could 
not foreſee ; or foreſeeing, could not poſ- 
ſibly avoid. But I wonder that ſuch flan- 
der ſhould have found reception among 
men of figure, as could only have been 
broached by his enemies, and what man 
is without them ? 

I. ſhould think myſelf wanting in the 
duty of a man of honour, much more of a 
chief general, if I did not teſtify the truth 
of which I was an eye witneſs.. He per- 
formed on that occaſion, all that a cou- 
rageous, prudent, and vigilant general 


could do; and had all the FROW done their 


duty, 
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duty, conformable to his commands or 
example, the affair would not have had fo 
unfortunate a turn as it had; but when 
they run as ſoon as they have given one 
fire, and cannot be rallied, no general on 
earth can help it ; and, therefore, I doubt 
not but you will contribute to the diſ- 
abuſing thoſe at the helm, who have been 
miſinformed, and that you will be per- 
{uaded none can have more eſteem for 
you than, | 
Sir, your's, &c. 


EUGENE DE SAvox.“ 


LANDSHUT, ACTION NEAR, IN 1760. 
This city is the capital of Lower Bavaria, 
in Germany. | | 

General Laudohn having been repulſed 
with great loſs, in an aſſault which he 


ventured to make upon Glatz, the night 


between the 27th and 28th of June, left 
but a ſmall number of troops before that 
place, and marched in order to attack the 


corps under the command of General Fou- 


quet. The latter, who was deſirous of 
maintaining the poſt at Landſhut, from 
whence he had juſt diſlodged the Generals 


Geiſrugg and Jahnus, took all meaſures 


immediately for making a good defence. 
He was obliged, however, to ſend off Ma- 
jor-General Ziethen with four battalions 
and two ſquadrons towards Frauenſtein, 
in order to preſerve a communication 
with Schweidnitz, as well as Major-Ge- 
neral Grant, on the other ſide, with ſome 
cavalry ; ſo that there were but few ge- 
nerals left with him, and part of his corps, 
of which the whole was already in itſelf 
but weak. | =, 9 
The 23d, at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, General Laudohn, with all his forces, 
attacked all the redoubts which General 
Fouquet occupied near Landſhut, and car- 
ried three of them, viz. thoſe on the heights 
of Mummel, Bouch, and Blaſſdorff, after 


a very vigorous defence on the part of 


the five battalions that guarded them. 
Amongſt others, one of Moſel's battalions 


| 
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diſtinguiſhed itſelf extremely on this oc- 
caſion. | 
General Fouquet having then thrown 
himſelf into the two redoubts, which he 
had {till in his poſſeſſion, upon the heights 
of Kirchenberg and Galgenberg, was twice 
ſummoned on the part of General Laudohn 
to ſurrender with his people, which he 
refuſed complying with. In conſequence 
whereof he was attacked with great fury 
by the enemy, who, by their ſuperior 
force, penetrated at laſt into the redoubts, 
which had been defended till ſix o'clock. 
General Fouquet fell there into the hands 
of the enemy, after having received two 
wounds; but part of his infantry and al- 
moſt all the cavalry made their way and 
got to Breſlau. | 
Major-General Ziethen likewiſe, upon 
the approach of the enemy, threw himſelf 
into Schweidnitz, with his four battalions 
and two ſquadrons, without the loſs of a 
ſingle man. This affair, however unfor- 
tunate, cannot but do great honour to 
General Fouquet for having defended his 
polt with the utmoſt bravery, though he 
had but a handful of men oppoſed to an 
army, which, as the enemy themſelves 
have declared, conſiſted of 50,000, and 
did not yield till after having occaſioned 
as great a loſs as they would have ſuffered 
by a defeat in a pitched battle. Accord- 
ing to accounts received from the Auſ- 
trians themſelves, they had near 6000 
men killed in the affair, and almoſt double 
that number wounded ; which is the more 
credible, as M. Daun was'thereupon obli- 
ged to detach five regiments of infantry 
and two of cavalry from his own army 
towards the county of Glatz upon the 
news of this action. 
LANGENSAL'TZE, BATTLE OF, IN 
1761. This town is ſituated in Heſſe, in 
Germany. | 
M. de Sporcken having divided the corps 
under him into two columns, one of which 
was commanded by Count Kielmanſegge, 
and rhe other by Lieutenant-General Wan- 
genheim, put Major-General de Luckner 
at 
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at the head of a ſtrong advanced guard, 

who marched the gth to Heiligenſtadt. 
The firſt column arrived at Buren, and 

the ſecond at Stadthworbes. The troops 


halted the 1oth. M de Luckner marched 
the next day to Kulſtedt. Count Kiel- 


manſegge to Helmſtorſt, and M. de Wan- 


genheim to Baberitedt. 

M. de Sporcken went to reconnoitre the 
enemy, ſeveral of whole regiments of in- 
fantry had paſſed the Werra at Eſchwege. 


There were 5000 French in the city of | 


Muhlhauſen; that of Langenſaltze, and 
the villages in its neighbourhood were OC- 
cupied by Saxons. M. de Sporcken found 
on the heights of Dorne four battalions of 
grenadiers of France ranged in order of 


battle, and the infantry polted in the wood 
towards Eſchwege, to protect the com- 
munication of the Werra with Muhlhau- 


fen and Langenſaltze. M. de Luckner had 
orders to attack them the next day in the 
morning with his corps, which was to be 
ſuſtained by two battalions and ſix ſqua- 
drons. The {ame day M. de Belſunce ap- 
peared before Duderſtadt with 3ooo men, 


and ſome cannon of the garriſon of Got- | 


tingen. He ſummoned Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rehbom; who commanded in that town 
three times ; and upon the negative an- 
{wers received from him, he cauſed the 
gates to be battered for three hours, but 


his attempts were fruitleſs, and he return: : 


ed the ſame night. 

M. de Luckner attacked, on the 12th, 
the French and Swils wrenadiers, who had 
paſſed the night under arms in the wood 
of Dorne, over againſt his advanced poſts 
at Anerode and Buckewriede. He puſhed 
them as far as the heights of Egerieden, 
where they gained a thick wood, which 
Count de Solms had. fortified by felled 
trees. They cannonaded each other. The 
enemy received reinforcements from the 
quarters on the Werra, and thoſe of the 
Saxons. | 

The night coming on, M. de Sporcken 
could not aſſemble his men ſo as to un- 
dertaxe any thing againſt the enemy; 
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he cantented himſelf with making ſome 
changes in the diſpoſition of his quarters, 
and to puſh the poſts further on. 'The 
ſkirmiſhes of this day coſt him 40 men in 
killed and wounded. The loſs of the ene- 
my was more conſiderable, and four officers 
and fifty of their mem were taken. 

M. de Sporcken put his troops in order 
of battle the 13th, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, upon the height called Eiſberg; 
but having found the enemy reinforced ; 
that they had occupied all the woods 
where the horſe could not act; and that 
the troops of his Pruſſian Majeſty were at 
the diſtance of three marches, he reſolved 
to paſs the Unſtrut at Silberhauſen and 
Hortſmar, to draw near them by a forced 
march. | 

He informed M. de Sibourg of his in- 
tentions, and the motion was executed in 
preſence of the enemy without the leaſt 
loſs. The troops were cantoned between 
Keylerſhager and Marolderude, 

The corps of Pruſſians advanced the 
14th to the height of Langenſaltze, which 
was occupied by 3000 Saxons. M. de 
Sporcken occupied the village on the left 
ſide of the river Unſtrut, with the troops 
of his firſt linc, and drew thoſe of his ſe- 
cond line as near it as poſlible. 

He agreed with M. de Sibourg, that 
the Pruſſian troops ſhould paſs the Unſtrut 
at Merckleben, whilſt he paſled it at Tho- 
maſbruck, and M. de Luckner at Bolſtedt. 
In the night the bridges which the enemy 
had broken were repaired. | 
On the 15th, at ſeven in the morning, 
all the troops came to the river ide in 
order to paſs it, but the thaw had in- 
creaſed the waters to ſuch a degree in 
twice 24 hours, that there was an inun— 
dation from Muhlhauſen ahnoſt to Lan- 
genſaltze. 

The Pruſſian cavalry got n the 
paſſage of Mercklebeu, while their can- 
non was battering the town of Langen- 
ſaltze. Eight ſquadrons of M. de Sporcken' 8 
firſt line paſſed Thomaſbruck with a bri— 
gade of chaſſeurs, and a ſquadron of J. uck- 

ner's 
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ner's, whoſe whole corps could not paſs, 
the waters continuing out all the day. In 
the meantime the Pruſſian cavalry fell 
upon the enemy who were going out of 
Langenſaltze; and M. de Sporcken's corps 
did ſo likewiſe upon the troops which were 
coming down the hills to their aſſiſtance. 
M. de Sporcken computes the enemy's 
loſs that day at 5ooo men, at the ſame time 
that his own ſcarcely exceeds 100. Lieu- 
tenant-General Hodenberg was wounded 
and taken priſoner. 
The Pruſſians took three battalions, and 
ſeven pieces of cannon; and M. de Sporc- 
ken's troops took two battalions and ſix 
ieces of cannon. | 
LANWERENHAGEN, 3zATTLE Ar. A 
little village in the landgravate of Heſſe. 
Fought on the zoth of September, 1758. 
The operations of the armies in Weſtpha- 
lia ſeemed for a long time to be in a ſtate 
of fortitude ; the grand army of the French, 
under the Marechal de Contades, was 
wholly unable to drive Prince Ferdinand 
from the poſts which he had ſo judiciouſly 
choſen along the Lippe ; the other divi- 
ſion of the French forces, under the Prince 
de Soubiſe, had made no great progreſs on 
the ſide of Heſſe-Caſſel, againſt the Prince 
Iſenburg, who ſtill kept his ground in that 
principality, in order to protect the courſe 
of the Weſer, and to cover the electorate 
of Hanover. The French were ſenſible 
that an attack on the principal army of 
the Allies would prove a very dangerous 
attempt; in which, even if they ſhould 
meet with ſome ſucceſs, their progreſs into 
the King's electorate dominions muſt be 
very ſlow and difficult. But as the body 
of the Allies employed in Heſle-Caſſe] 
was far the weakeſt, and as an advantage 
on that ſide promiſed the French the com- 


mand of the Weſer, and a better paſlage || 
into the heart of the enemy's country,- 


they determined to make an attempt there: 
to further this deſign, a conſiderable de- 
tachment was made from the army of M. 
de Contades, which increaſed the Prince 


of Soubiſe's corps to at leaſt 30, ooo. 


| 
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Prince Ferdinand, ſufficiently aware of 
the enemy's plan, had previouſly ſent Ge” 
nerfl Oberg with a ſtrong reinforcement 
to join the Prirgg Iſenburg ; but notwith” 
ſtanding the — — the whole force 
of the Allies did not exceed 15080. This 
body was attacked by the French at 
Lanwerenhagen, and their great ſupe- 
riority, eſpecially in point of cavalry, 
obliged the Allies to retire with the loſs 
of 1500 men. The Allies unable to keep 
the field, had, however, ſome woods in 
their rear which covered their retreat, 
in which they preſerved ſo good a coun- 
tenance as to prevent their defeat from 
becoming total: great conſequences might 
have been expected from this affair, but 
Prince Ferdinand's vigilance, who had 
eſtabliſned the moſt ready communications 
all along the Lippe, ſuffered the victorious 
army to reap but little advantage from 
that incident. 

LAPLA, BATTLE Ar. A town in Fin- 
land. About the middle of the year 1714, 
the arms of the Czar had gained ſeveral 
advantages over thoſe of Sweden. After 
the battle of Pultowa, Prince Galliczen 
had been harraſſing the Swedes continually, 
endeayouring to force them to an engage- 
ment, but they kept a running fight, and 
gave the Ruſſian General an opportunity 
of laying all Finland under contribution; 
at length he came up with them at Lapla, 
under the command of Arnfeldt, who had 
intrenched himſelf there with 9ooo men, 
one part of which were ill armed pea- 
ſants. Galliczen attacked them; they ſtood 
firm at firſt and repulſed the Ruſſians; but 
they returning to the charge, the peaſants 
took to their heels, which throwing the 
ſoldiers into confuſion, drew them to do 
the ſame. This victory was of the more 
importance to the Ruſſians, as by it they 
were now become maſters of Finland. 

LEDES, $IEGE or. Formerly a caſtle 
in Kent. In the troubles between Ed- 
ward II. with his Barons, in 1321, his 
Queen proceeding on a journey of devotion 
to the metropolitan church of Canterbury, 

L111 ſent 
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ſent an officer to demand à lodging at the 


caſtle of Ledes, belonging to Bartholomew 
Badleſmere, a gentleman who had been 


under manifold obligations to Edward, 
but had lately abandoned his intereſt, and 
He was 
not then in the caſtle; but his lady re- 
fuſed admittance to the Queen, or to any 
perſon whatever, without an order from 


joined the diſcontented Barons. 


her huſband; and told the officers and do- 
meſtics, that they might provide lodgings 
for their miſtreſs in ſome other place, for 
that ſhe ſhould not enter her caſtle. The 
Queen went in perſon to the gate, and 
not only met with a repulſe, but ſaw ſix 
of her attendants killed by the garriſon. 
Incenſed at this outrage, ſhe complained 
to the King, demanding reparation for 
the inſult ſhe had met with. Edward rea- 


dily entering into the quarrel of his Queen, 


and aſſembling a body of forces, he inveſt- 
ed the caſtle, which was well provided 
with all neceſſaries to ſuſtain a ſiege. 
The Barons of the Welch marches ad- 
vanced as far as Kingſton, in their way to 
the relief of the place; but the Earl of 
Lancaſter, who hated Badleſmere, refuſing 
to {end the ſuccours they ſolicited, the 


Welch Barons found themſelves too weak 
| village of Leffinghen with 8000 men; after 
| ſeveral warm repulſes, and eight days open. 
| trenches, he carried it, 
| pineneſs of ſome officers), and made the 
» || garriſon priſoners of war. 


to give the King battle. They then pro- 
poſed that , hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, till a 

parliament could be afſembled, but being 
rejected, they retired. The 'caſtle held 
out till their proviſions were conſumed, 
and then ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


traitars; the reſt were impriſoned in dif- 
ferent places; and. the women, with Bad- 
leſmere's lady, committed to the Tower 
of London. 
LEE FORT Taxtxn. See New York. 
LEEDS, BATTLE AT IN 655. The 
Kings of Diera and Eaſt Anglia, having 


entered into a league with Penda of Mer- 


cia, to dethrone Oſway of Bernicia, took 
the field; but the King of Diera dreading 


the conſequence of a defeat, determined 


not to ſupport his ally. When the armies 


Walter. de Colpepper, the Governor, | 
and 11 of the officers, were executed as 


> A 
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came in ſight of each other, on the ſpot 
where Leeds in Yorkſhire. now. ſtands, 
the Dieras ſtood neuter, and luitered Pcn- 


da to be totally defeated. 


LEFFINGHEN, $1tGs or. A village 
near Oudenburg, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands in Flanders. In the year 1708, du- 
ring the conteſt for glory between the 
Duke of Marlborough and the celcbrated 
Duke de Vendome, atter General Webb, 
with 8000 of the Confederate forces, had 


beat M. de la Motte, with 22,000, at 


Winindale. Vendome being enraged at 
{o flagrant a diſgrace to the French arms, 
marched in perſon to Oudenarde with the 
French army, and ordered the dikes be- 
tween Bruges: and Newport to be cut in 
{ſeveral places, in order to lay the country 
under water, and thus prevent the com- 
munication between. Oſtend and the Duke 
of Marlborough's army. But notwith- 
ſtanding the great inundation, Major- Ge- 
neral Cadogan, favoured by the Brit iſh 
troops at Leffinghen, found means to 
carry through the water foods great 
quantities of Ammunition. and other ne- 
ceſlaries. | 

Hereupon the Duke 0 Sibndinks bent 
all his reſentment and- efforts againſt the 


(through the ſu- 


To give a particular account of this 
ſiege in miniature (for it could be termed: 
no other), would be as ridiculons as it 
was inglorious to the French; to make an 


attack in form with a great army, on ſo 
| weak and defenceleſs a poſt; while the 


ſiege of the moſt important of all their 


frontiers was carrying on, they not daring 


ſo much as to attempt the relief thereof. 


And yet the French writers, particularly 
the Marquis de Quiney, gives as formal an 
account of this mighty ſiege, and extols 


the valour of his countrymen in the ſeve- 


ral attacks of it, as if it had been a place 


of the greateſt * while the mag- 
nanimous 
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nanimous Vendome, acted in this affair 
from immediate reſentment, and like ano- 
ther Quixote, ſpent his rage on a poor 
 windmul. | 

We ſhall only, for the ſake of brevity, ob- 
ſerve, that though it was allowed on all 
hands not to be tenable againſt a vigorous 
attack, yet Lieutenant-Colonel Rapin, and 
Major Herbert, defended it bravely for 
eight days againſt all the {kill aud cannon 
of Vendome, killed and wounded a great 
number of his men, and took ſeveral offi- 
. cers pritoners: among the latter Major- 
General de Croiſſy Colbert, taken by an 
Engliſh grenadier, who generouſly refuſed 
200 piſtoles, and a commiſſion in the French 
{ervice, to permit his eſcape. 

Thus this place was bravely defended, 
during eight days open trenches, till the 
fatigued garriſon was relieved by Colonel 
Cauldfield, with ſeveral other officers, and 
1250 men. This new officer, by ſome un- 
accountable miſconduct, left undetermined 
by our hiſtorians, ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſurpriſed the very next day, and ſurren- 
dered with his garriſon priſoners at diſcre- 
tion, However, the M. de Quincy accounts 
for this ſurprite, by telling us, that the new 
Governor having been making merry on 
account of the ſurrender of Liſle, which 
happened two days before, the French 
found the ſoldiers all drunk, and the offi- 
cers quiet in their beds, ſo that they got 
into the place before the former could get 
into a poſture of defence, or the latter 
put on their cloaths. 

 LEGHORN, ENGAGEMENT NEAR. A 
{ra port in the Mediterranean. The pri- 
vateers of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, 
Guernſey and Jerſey, having had great 
ſucceſs againſt the enemy (Auguſt, 1756), 
and amongſt other captures, made prizes 
of ſeveral of their privateers, Captain For- 
tunatus Wright, of the St. George priva- 
teer of Liverpool, of 12 guns and 80 
men, performed a very gallant action off 
the port of Leghorn, where, to the ho- 
nour of his country, he fought a French 


xcbcque of 16 carriage guns, and 280 men, | 


and had g wounded, 


would obey his orders. 
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who, with two other privateers who 
were then in ſight, had long blocked up 
that port, and forced her to ſheer off, 
having her captain, lieutenant, and lieu- 
tenant of marines, and 70 or 80 men killed, 
and 70 wounded. He loſt himſelf only 4, 
The whole of this 
defperate engagement was ſeen from the 
port, and procured ſecurity for all the 
veſſels bound inward and outward, and 
greatly elated the Engliſh and their friends 
in that city. Captain Wright, at his re- 
turn to Leghorn, was confined by order of 
the regency. 

Two men of war were ſent by Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke to Leghorn, on the 21ſt of 
September, as a convoy to the homeward 
bound ſhips from that port, and peremp- 
torily demanded the releaſe of the gallant 
Captain Fortunatus Wright and his ſnow, 
the St. George, which they obtained and 
brought away with them. 

LEIPSIC. A city of Saxony, ſeized by 
the Pruſſians, September the 1ſt, 1756. 
The King of Prufha finding that he 
could not provoke the Combined army to 
an engagement upon fair ground, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of their numbers, 
he made a feint, ſoon after the beginning 
of September 1757, as if he intended to 
march to Berlin with the greateſt part of 
his army, leaving General Keith with only 
7000 or 8000 men to defend Leipſic. 
Upon this the Combined army took cou- 
rage, paſſed the Sala, and having marched 
up to the city, ſummoned the General to 
ſurrender; to which he anſwered, that 
the King his maſter had ordered him to 
defend it to the laſt extremity, and he 
But before the 
enemy could ſo much as begin to form the 
ſiege of the place, they were alarmed with 
the approach of the King of Pruſſia, who 
had, by previous and private orders, col- 
lected together all his diſtant detachments, 
and was advancing by long marches to 
Leipſic; whereupon they retreated again 
over the Sala, and being followed by his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, thus brought on the 

LI. battle 
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battle of Roſbach, the Fth inſtant, 
which we have given the beſt accounts. 
To which we ſhall add, that even at Paris, 
they were ſo far from ſinging Te Deum, 
as uſual], that they frankly acknowledged 
upon this occaſion their having been de- 
feated, and only endeavoured to leſſen 
their loſs: but by accounts from ſeveral 
parts of Germany we were told, that the 
Combined army was almoſt entirely diſ- 
perſed, and that whole bodies of the 
Imperial troops deſerted to the King of 
Pruſſia. 

LEMNOS, sikCE or. An iſland of the 
Archipelago, in European Turkey, at the 
entrance of the Helleſpont, or Dardanels, 
belonging to the Turks. In the diſpute 
between the Venetians and the Turks for 
the maſtery at ſea, the latter fitted out a 
large fleet to proſecute the war in the 
year 1656; but as ſoon as it ſailed out of 
the Dardanels, the Venetians, who waited 
for it, began the attack, whence enſued 
a bleody engagement; and though the 
Captain-General Marcello was lain, yet 
the Proveditor ſo vigorouſly proſecuted 
the fight, that out of 68 galleys, 28 ſhips, 
and 9 galeaſſes, only 18 galleys eſcaped, 
the reſt being either taken, ſunk, or burnt. 

The Venetians, animated with this ſuc- 
ceſs, proceeded in their intentions, which 
was to take Tenedos and Lemnos, the for- 
mer of which they took in four days, and 
immediately afterwards Lemnos. 'The 
Turkiſh miniſtry, conſidering that the loſs 
cf thoſe iſlands would be attended with 
conſiderable danger to the Ottoman ſtate, 
{ent a numerous fleet to recover them : 
but putting into Scio, to wait for 10 gal- 
leys from Barbary, with a great number 
of ſaiks or merchantmen, under their con- 
voy, the Venetians intercepted or burnt 
the ſhips, with many of the ſaiks, killing 
1000 Turks in the ſeveral conflicts. Upon 
which another fleet was fitted out ; but 
though the Venetians defeated that alſo, 
yet they repaired i it again, and coming be- 
fore Tenedos, in the end of July, it was 


deſerted by the beſieged, who did not 


of 1| think it tenable. 
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But Lemnos held out 
two months longer, and then was ſurren- 
dered on articles. Hereupon Sultan Mo- 
hammed propoſed to make peace with the 
Republic of Venice, if they would ſurren- 
der Candia, and pay three millions for the 
expence of the war, which terms were 
rejected. 


LEUZE, BATTLE AT. A town in the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, and province of 


Hainault, 14 miles from Mons, near Liege. 
In the year 1691 the French drove all be- 
fore them, to the great mortification of 
King William, who had juſt finiſhed the 
Iriſh war by defeating his father-in-law, 
James, at the battle of the Boyne : Nice, 
Mons, and other towns of ſtrength, fell 
into their hands. After the taking of 
Mons, the French having gained ſo im- 
portant a point, thought only of acting 
upon the defenſive for the reſt of the eam- 
paign in Flanders. 

The Confederates, under King William, 
were indeed ſome what ſuperior to them in 
point of infantry, but in cavalry the French 
were ſtronger. King William did all he 
could to bring Luxemburg to a battle, by 
ſeveral marches and countermarches, as 
well as the feints he made of retaking 
Mons; yet all was ineffectual; for Lux- 
emburg as induſtriouſly avoided fighting, 
reſolving to give no opportunity, except 
he ſaw a great diſadvantage on the ſide of 
the Allies ; ſo that the King, after he had 
firſt blown up the fortifications of Beau- 
mont, marched his army towards Aeth, 
and leaving the command to Prince Wal- 
deck, he retired to conſider of the farther 
operations of the war. Prince Waldeck 
continued ſome time about Aeth ; but as 
he was decamping from Leuze, on the 
19th of September, the Duke of Luxem- 
burg thought it a fair opportunity to fall 
upon the Prince's rear, as he was ap- 
proaching towards Benair and Cambrun, 
which he did by a forced march, with a 
great body of horſe, the beſt in France, 
and that before any of the Confederates 


knew of his intentions : nay, when Tilly, 
who 
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who commanded in the rear, ſent the 
Prince an expreſs of it, he could ſcarce 
credit it. But the firſt line of the Confe- 
derates was hardly drawn up, before it was 
charged by the French King's houſehold 


troops, while the ſecond line was forming 


of ſuch troops as were ordered to paſs the 
river with all convenient ſpeed. The 
French horſe being more numerous, they 
had ſome advantage for a ſhort time over 
the Allies, who being ſuſtained by the in- 
fantry, though their firſt and ſecond line 
were diſordered, rallied again, and after a 
long diſpute, the French quitted their en- 
terprize, ſufficiently contented with hav- 
ing harraſſed the Prince's march. In this 
action near Leuze, the loſs is ſaid to be 
1000 of the Confederates, and about 500 
of the French. | | 
LEWES. A town in the county of 
Suſſex, and near which the following 
very important battle was fought in 1264. 
Henry III. quarrelling with his Barons, and 
all hopes of agreement being loſt by the 
animoſity of both parties, nothing was 
thought of but a battle. 'The Earl of 
Leiceſter the chief of the Barons, advan- 
cing with his army, drew it up in order 
of battle near the King's, who was pre- 
paring to receive him. 'The Royal army 
Was Gvided into three bodies, of which 
that on the right was commanded by 
Prince Edward, (afterwards Edward I.) 
William” de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
his uncle, and John, Earl of Warren and 
Surry. 'The King of the Romans, and 
Earl of Cornwallis commanded the left 
wing, and the King the center. The 
Barons' army was divided into four bodies; 
the firſt was led by Henry de Montfort, 
the General's ſon; the Earl of Glouceſter 
commanded the ſecond ; the third, con- 
ſiſting wholly of Londoners, was on the 
left, commanded by Nicholas Segrave; 
and the fourth was headed by the Earl of 
Leiceſter. The two armies being thus 
drawn up, Prince Edward began the fight 
by attacking the Londoners, who not being 
able to withſtand ſo vigorous a charge 


LEW 
immediately took to flight. As the Prince 


was animated with a deſire of revenging 


the affront done the Queen his mother by 
the London mob, he purſued them above 
four miles without giving any quarter. 
But this revenge coſt him dear. Whilſt he 
purſued his victory with more eagerneſs 
than diſcretion, the Earls of Leiceſter and 
Glouceſter gained the ſame adyantage over 
Henry, and the King of the Romans his 
brother. The Barons being ſenſible what 
their fate would be were they vanquiſhed, 
attacked with a fury mixed with deſpair 
the Royal troops, who had not the ſame 
reaſon to fight with that animoſity. Ac- 
cordingly they took to flight after a faint 
reſiſtance, leaving the two Kings in the 
hands of their enemies. Henry furrender- 
ing to the Earl of Leiceſter, and the King 
of the Romans to the Earl of Glouceſter, 
were preſently conducted to the priory of 
Lewes, ſituated at the foot of the caſtle, 
which was kept by ſome of the King's 
troops. To this place the ſoldiers of the 
Royal army fled, in order to retire into 
the caitle. But when they ſaw the town 
in the power of the Barons, the two Kings 
made priſoners, and in all appearance 
themſelves going to be ſurrounded on all 
ſides, they threw down their arms and 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

Meantime Prince Edward, who was re- 
turning in triumph from the purſuit of 
the Londoners, was extremely ſurpriſed 
to ſee the Royal army diſperſed, and to 
hear the two Kings were priſoners. His 
firſt thoughts were to exert his utmoſt to 
ſet them at liberty. If this reſolution 
could have been immediately executed, it 
would infallibly have changed the face of 
affairs. 'The conquerors, employed in 
guarding their priſoners, or diſperſed 
about the field in purſuit of their flying 


| enemies, would have found it difficult to 


withſtand a vigorous attack. But the 
Prince's ſoldiers, diſmayed at the defeat 
of the reſt of the army, and the captivity 
of the two King's, ſhewed no inclination 
to renew a fight, which to them ſeemed 
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unequal. This fear, which all Edward's 
ſolicitations could not overcome, made 
him loſe ſo fair an opportunity, wherein 
vel y probably he would have gained great 
reputation. Meantime the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter drew his army together again with all 
poſſible expedition. At firſt he only 
thought of defending himſelf, juſtly dread- 
ing to be attacked in his preſent diſorder. 
But when he ſaw he had time to rally his 
troops, his only concern was to hinder the 
Prince from eſcaping. l'o that end he 
ſent propoſals to amuſe him, whilſt by !- 
veral detachments, he took care to pre- 
vent his retreat. | 

Edward's uncertainty at 
courſe he ſhould take, the oppoiition of 
his own troops, the time ſpent in trying 


to animate them, and the ſeveral meſlages 


from the Earl of Leiceſter to amuſe him, 
were the cauſe of his loſing ſo many hours, 
which ſhould have been employed either 
in fighting, or retreating in good order. 
But having done neither, he found him- 
ſelf on a ſudden ſurrounded on all ſides, 


and under a neceſſity of accepting condi- | 


tions, which appeared tolerable in his ill 
ſituation. This negociation, which laſted 
but a few moments, was ended by theſe 
articles: That the Statutes of Oxford 
ſhould be inviolably obſerved; yet ſo, that 
they might be amended by four biſhops or 


barons choſen by the parliament; and if 


theſe four commiſſioners ſhould not agree, 
they were to ſtand to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Anjou, brother to the King 
of France, aſſiſted by four French noble- 
men. Thus far all went well for the 
Prince ; but the laſt article was the worſt, 
namely, that himſelf and Henry, his cou- 
{in, ſon to the King of the Romans, ſhould 
remain as hoſtages in the cuſtody of the 
Barons till all things ſhould be ſettled by 
parliament. How hard ſoever this article 
was, Edward, who ſaw no remedy, was 
forced to conſent to it. Theſe articles, 


called the Mite, that is to ſay, the Agree- | 


ment of Lewes, were ſigned by Edward, 
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and confirmed by the King, who was not 


in a condition to reject them. 

LEXINGTON, ACTION OF. 
CORD. 

LEZNO, BATTLE AT.. . A village in Po- 
land, not far from Mohilow. In 1708, 
the Czar of Muſcovy being informed that 
Charles XII. his competitor for glory, had 
left a body of his forces in Poland, and 
had ordered his General, Lewenhaup, to 
leave Livonia and Courland to join his 
own army, he thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, if poſſible, to prevent this junc- 
tion. After he had fought that General 


See is. 


+ at Mohilow with loſs, he {till perſiſted to 
firſt What 


embarraſs his march towards the King, 
and having got ſight of the enemy near 
the banks of the Pronia, who made as if 
they would oppoſe the Czar's paſſage over 
that river; but no ſooner were ſeven 
field - pieces brought up to cannonade them, 
than General Lewenhanp ſtruck off to- 
wards the village of Lezno. 

About four in the morning, une time 


in July, the Czar began his march towards 


the Swedes, and at nine came up with 
them near Lezno. Lewenhaup, informed 
by parties of the approach of the Ruilians, 
drew up his army in the order of battle, 
cauſing two battalions to advance near a 
mile before his camp, in order to diſpute 
the enemy's paſlage over a ſmall morals ; 
upon which the Czar gave orders to Prince 
Menzikoff to ſend Colonel Campbell with 
his dragoons diſmounted, to attack the 


two battalions, who made ſo quick a fire 
upon the Ruſhans, that they could ſcarce 


form themſelves in order of battle. Theſe 


| diſmounted dragoons having ſtood the fire 


for ſome time, the Czar cauſed them 
to be ſupported by four battalions of his 
own guards, and two of Ingria, who 


pouring in their ſhot upon the two Swe- 
diſh battalions, killed about tralf of them, 
and gained the paſſage through the morals. 
General Lewenhanp perceiving his van- 
guard beaten, cauſed his army to move 
up, to prevent the Ruſſians from drawing 

up 
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up in battalia. His Czariſh Majeſty ob- 
ſerving that the enemy's line extended 


wider than his own, immediately cauſed | 


ſeveral regiments to ſtrengthen the wings. 
Theſe ditpoſitions being made, about 11 
o'clock in the morning the ſignal for at- 
tacking was given, by a general diſcharge 
of all the artillery. The enemy began to 
advance with great fierceneſs and reſolu- 
tion, and the fight being hot and obſti- 
nate for above an hour and a half, victory 
hung in ſuſpenſe ; during the terrible fire 
which was every where made, the Czar 
appeared in all places of danger, to ani- 
mate his ſoldiers by his preſence ; and the 
Swedes too well obſerving how greatly 
the Mauſcovites acquitted themſelves un- 
der the eye of their monarch, ſeemed to 
regret the abſence of their own, which is 
given as a great cauſe for their beginning 
to give ground, and growing difpirited ; in 
retiring, however, they drew off in order 
of battle. The Muſcovites then redou- 
bled their efforts to break them, and to 
improve their own advantage. 

The Swedes being driven back to their 
baggage, the action was for ſome time re- 
ſpited on both ſides. About three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the Ruſhans coming up, 
the action began again. General Baur 
being within a mile of the Czar with 4000 
men, thonght fit to wait for his coming 
up in ordey to join him, which was effect- 
ed by four. He was obliged to endure 
the fire of the Swedes before he could 
join the right, where he was to poſt him- 
ſelf. When the junction between Baur 
and the Czar was formed completely, the 
latter ordered that neither the right nor 
the left ſhould renew the ſight, one with- 
out the other; but the left wing having 
ſtood fome time inactive, their impatience 
to fight ſuperſeded that order, while the 
right wing continued to engage with the 
utmoſt vigour, 

The Swedes ſeeing themſelves repulſed, 
cauſed two battalions and ten ſquadrons 
of their reſerve to charge the right of 
the Ruſlians in flank, but they were ſo 
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well received, and afterwards ſo cloſcly 
purſued, that not above 50 men ef the 
two battalions c{caped. Upon this advan- 
tage, the Ruſſian left and their center 
puiſued the Swedes forwards amongſt 
their waggons, and broke all their left 
wing. 

On the right of the Muſcovites, Lewen- 
haup rallying his troops faced the Muſco- 
vites, who were among his waggons, aud 
fired on them ſo hotly that the Ruflians 
retired ; but their center and left wing 
advanced at the fame time againſt the 
Swedes, who were then obliged to face 
to the right about to make head againſt 
them. The charge was renewed on beth 
ſides with greater fury than before, both 
by the horſe and foot, and continued the 
action till it was dark night; the Czar 
then refleting how dangerous it was, as 
well as difficult to diſlodge them from be- 
hind their waggons, forbid the officers on 
pain of being caſhiered, and the ſoldiers 
of being hanged, to quit their ranks to 
rifle the dead; ſo the Ruſſian army kept 
all night under arms watching the motions 
of the Swedes. In the meantime, the 
trophies of the day were preſented to the 
Czar, conſiſting of 47 colours, and ten 
{tandards, beſides 16 cannon, which he 
added to his own train of artillery. 

Thus they paſſed the night, which was 


very cold, till, at the approach of morning, 


they ſaw the Swedes kindle fires about 
their waggons ; upon which the Czar or- 
dered that fires ſhould be made in the 
front of his right line, and that his men 
ſhould hold themſelves in direct readineſs; 
they marched then towards the enemy's 
waggons, expecting to meet with no leſs 


reſiſtance than before; but to their ſurpriſe 


they found the enemy gone, and that 
Lewenhaup had made uſe of that ſtrata— 


[gem to cover his flight, abandoning all 


his wounded to the mercy of the Czar, 
as well as 7000 waggons loaded with pro- 
viſions. General Pflug was immediately 
ordered with 1000 grenadiers on horſe- 
back, and 2000 dragoons to purſue and: 
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harraſs their flight. He had not marched 
above half a league, when he overtook 
the remains of them in a wood, and falling 
upon them, he made a ſlaughter of them 
for a league and a half, as far as Pour- 
pouſk, where ſome of the ſcattered army, 
to the number of 3ooo, retired into the 
churhyard. General Pflug advancing to 
force them, they made a ſignal that they 
were deſirous to capitulate, and he ſent a 
lieutenant-colonel with ſix grenadiers to 
receive their offers ; but moſt of the Swe- 
diſh ſoldiers being drunk with brandy, 
would not agree to their officers' propoſals, 
and ſome of them fired and killed two of 
the Ruſſian grenadiers. The lieutenant- 
colonel and officers retiring, according to 
deſire, Pflug reſolved not to ſpare the ſol- 
diers; and the Muſcovites falling upon 
them ſword in hand, killed all that made 
reſiſtance. A party flying towards the 
river Soza was purſued by General Mit- 
kuſch with great ſlaughter, and drove 
moſt of them into the river, among whom 
General Lewenhaup was himſelf ſwim- 
ming with the common men ; whereupon 
Mitkuſch alſo ſwam after them with his 
party, and forced the officers he took to 
beg for quarter, but the ſoldiers he put 
to the ſword, and then rejoined General 
Pflug. Lewenhaup ſafely paſſed the Soza, 
and fled precipitately with 4000 men, be- 
ing all that were ſaved from the wreck of 
the day. General Renchild had juſt join- 
ed them with 8000 dragoons, when Ge- 
neral Towerden fell upon his rear-guard, 
and obliged him to retire with the reſt. 
The King of Sweden was then at Sta- 
rodub on the Degne, little ſuſpecting this 
dreadful ſlaughter of his troops; and when 
the Czar had returned thanks to Heaven 
in a public manner, for this complete vic- 
tory, he gave orders to re-eſtabliſſi thoſe 
regiments which had ſuffered moſt, and 
repoſed himſelf at Zizirt. | 
LIEGE, $IEGEs oF. A ſtrong town and 


| biſhopric in the circle of Weſtphalia in 


Germany, on the river Maes, 12 miles 
from Maeſtricht. This important and 


; 
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ſtrong town was taken in 1675 by the 


French, during the illnels of the Prince of 
Orange, who lay in the ſmall-pox, though 
at that time we had no leſs than five large 
armies in the field againſt the limited 
forces of France and Sweden. 

In the year 1702, the Allies having met 
with uncommon ſucceſs during this year's 
campaign, under the conduct of the glo- 
rious Duke of Marlborough, determined 
to purſue the advantages they had gained. 
The ſtrong towns of Keyſerwaert, Venlo, 
Landau, Ruremonde, and Stephenſwaert, 
all falling ſucceſſively into the hands of the 
Confederates within the ſpace of four 
months; in conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion and ſucceſs of the Allies, they next 
caſt their eyes on the wealthy and ſtrong 
town of Liege. | 

Marechal Boufflers at this juncture was 
mortified at his camp of Berringen, where 
he lay under the greateſt anxiety to ſee 
the rapidity of their conqueſts, without 
being able to check them. He was at 
once deſirous of ſecuring Liege, and of 
poſting his army in ſuch a ſituation as 
might render it free from the inſults of 
victorious enemies; he therefore, with 
thoſe views in contemplation, decamped 
from Berringen the 11th of September, 
paſſed the Damer, made a detachment of 
6000 men for Liege, under the command 
of the Prince of Tſerclas, and advancing 
as far as Tongres, he there intrenched 


himſelf. The Duke of Marlborough left 


his camp alſo of Genk and Aſch, to march 


|| directly to the Marechal, deſirous to add 


the gain of a battle to the progreſs his 
arms had already made; but he found 
Boufflers poſted in ſo advantageous a man- 
ner, as rendered it impoſlible to force him 
from his intrenchments to the hazard of 
2 battle, and therefore he, with the other 
generals, came to a reſolution to beſiege 
the city of Liege. All the Confederate 
army had orders to march in two columns 
between the Maes and the Jecker, and on 
the 13th of October they arrived within 
cannon-ſhot of the citadel, Marechal 
* Boufflers 
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| Boufflers then made a motion with the 
French army, and abandoning his ſtrong 
intrenchments at Tongres, poſted himſelf 
behind the Maine, in order to protect that 


ſide of Brabant. The town of Liege, 
without any .reſiſtance, capitulated the 
next day after the appearance of the Con- 
federate army ; but the garriſon retired 
into the citadel and charter-houſe. Gene- 
ral Cohorn having erected the batteries, 
made ſuch a terrible fire on the 2oth and 
21ſt, and puſhed the attack with ſo much 
vigour, that on the 23d the Duke of 
Marlborough reſolved to make an aſſault 
upon the place, which he executed about 
four in the afternoon by a detachment of 
grenadiers, ſupported by ſeveral other 
battalions, commanded by Generals Fagel 
and Somerfeldt. Theſe troops, which 
vere ordered to lodge themſelves upon 
the counterſcarp, puſhed on with ſo much 
vigour that they.ruſhed ſword in hand into 
the place, and made ſuch dreadful carnage 


for three quarters of an hour, that the 


beſieged, unable to bear the heat and fury 
of the aſſault, inſtantly threw down their 
arms, begged for quarter, and ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. | 
In the citadel they found 36 pieces of 
cannon, a large quantity of arms, with 
all forts of ammunition, beſides 20,000 
crowns in money, a ſervice of plate, 
which belonged to the Governor; which 
laſt particulars were given as plunder 
amongſt the ſoldiers, to reward their 
bravery and fatigue. The diſmal fate of 
the citadel, made the garriſon of the char- 
ter-houle ſeriouſly reflect on the fatal con- 
lequences of an obſtinate delay, ſo that 
Tarcely had the Confederates begun to 
fire, but they alſo beat a parley and capi- 
tulated, and Liege with its garriſon was 
taken in ten days time. | 
LIER, ATTEMPT on. A town in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, on the little river 
Netham, the mid-way between Antwerp 
and Molines. In the memorable year 1588, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
Spaniſh armada was deſtroyed, and ſoon 
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after Cambray was taken by the Spaniards, 
the Dutch then engaging in a joint war 
with the Engliſh againſt them, made a 
powerful irruption into the county of 
Horn, carried all before them, and took 
the Count of Herenberg himſelf priſoner. 
Prince Maurice was then at the head of 
the Dutch forces; and Herranger, one of 
the Dutch Generals, having miſcarried at 
Huy ſome time before, and willing to 
make amends for not keeping a place 
which his miſconduct or negligence had 
loſt, formed a deſign of ſurpriſing Lier. 
Accordingly, he marched with 1000 cho- 
ſen troops drawn out of the garriſon of 
Breda in the night-time, and by day-break 
ordered ſome volunteers ſilently to ſcalade 
the walls, who having killed the centinels 
and guards of the adjacent gate, admitted 
the reſt of the Dutch, troops, who ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of the place; 
but this place likewiſe Herranger again 
loſt for want of the neceſſary precautions 
and circumſpection uſed on ſuch like oc- 
caſions. | 
Alphonſus Luna, Governor of Lier, on 


the firſt alarm collected all the force of 
the garriſon, and intrenching himſelf in 


the market-place before the ſtadthouſe, 
ſent a large detachment to maintain the 
other gate that leads towards the ſide of 
Louvain, while the Dutch, diſperſed in 
{mall troops through the town, were at- 
tentive only to plunder the houſes, in 
which they ſpent moſt part of the day. 
Indeed Herranger did all he could by 
threats, commands, and intreaties, in per- 
ſuading them to force the enemy from 
the Louvain gate, repreſenting to them 
the danger they were expoſed to by ſuf- 
fering the Spaniards to receive freſh ſup- 
plies from that fide ; but being deaf to all 
his remonſtrances, Herranger, as the laſt 
expedient, ordered the other gate, through 
which he entered the town, to be barri- 
caded up, in hopes by this ſtep to oblige 
the plunderers, when they ſhould be at- 
tacked, to fight their way through, and * 
by that means get poſſeſſion of the Lou- 
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vain gate. The Spaniards by this time 
were reinforced with ſome troops from 
Antwerp, and then attacked the Dutch 
ſtragglers ſeparately, and on all ſides; but 
they were ſo far from making reſiſtance, 
or forming themſelves into a body, accord- 
ing to Herranger's commands, that they 
ſought only for ſafety by flight; and find- 
ing the gate through which they had en- 
tered now impaſlable, they threw them- 
{elves from the walls into the ditch, where- 
by many faved themſelves by ſwimming, 
and among the reſt Herranger himſelf. 

LIMA, EXPEDITION AGAINST. The ca- 
pital of the empire of Peru, and of the 
port of Callao. About the year 1625, 
during the war between the Spaniards 
and the States of Holland, the former con- 
tending to impoſe, the latter to throw off 
the Spaniſh yoke, Hermite, the Dutch 
Admiral, ſoon after a diſpute at ſea be- 
tween ſome of their reſpective ſhips, pro- 
ceeded te ſteer his courſe towards the 
coalt of Chill. 
a conſiderable footing in the Eaſt Indies, 
they now bent their deſigns on the weſ- 
tern world, and its immenſe wealth, which 
they envied their old maſters the Spa- 
niards the poſſeſſion of. Influenced at once 
by the views of ambition, reſentment, and 
avarice, they were attentive to ſtrengthen 
themſelves by ſea, and to this end to fit 
out powerful ſquadrons, one of which 
Hermite had at this time the command of, 
with inſtructions to intercept the Spaniſh 
Plate fleet, which was to ſet fail from the 
coaſt of Chili for Old Spain the enſuing 
December; but being diſappointed in theſe 
his intentions by the falſe intelligence 
which he received from a Spaniſh pilot 
which he took, he altered his courſe and 
returned to Lima, with a reſolution to 
revenge himſelf on Callao, the port of 
Lima, where molt of its wealth lay, which 
was two leagues from the imperial city, 
defended by two ſtrong forts at the en- 
trance, upon which were mounted 130 
pieces of large cannon. The Dutch Ad- 
miral entered the harbour in the night- 


As the Dutch had ſecured 
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time with 14 floops, and burnt nine large 
carracks, and a great number of other 
veſſels ; he alſo ſet fire to a very large 


- galleon, and endeavoured to ſeize a fhip 


which had on board two millions of picces 
of eight, but was not able to carry her 
off; he then retired into the port with 
900 men on board, but the forts being 
reinforced from Lima, he took and burnt 
Grayaquil, one of the moſt commodious 
ports of Peru, ſeized upon the King's 
money, let fire to the town, returned to- 
wards Callao, took 17 ſhips laden with 
wine, flour, and other commodities, in the 
paſſage, then made another attempt upon 
the galleon, which he burnt, with all the 
veſſels in the port; a leſſon of inſtruction 
to all admirals and ſea officers, how far 
perſeverance, {ſeconded by duty, may pre- 
vail over the beſt prepared enemy in the 
world. | | 

LIMBURG, siEGE oF. The capital 


of the duchy of Limburg, on the river 
Veſc, 20 miles from Liege, and 18 from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ſubje&t to the Empreſs, 
It having been long debated upon what 
ſtep ſhould be taken next after the re- 
duction of Huy by the Confederate armies, 
it was at firſt propoſed to beſiege Lim- 
burg; but the Duke of Marlborough, 
Generaliflimo, was againſt that proceeding, 
having urged in defence of his opinion, 
that it was time enough to attack that 
place when the ſeaſon ſhould be more ad- 
vanced. 'The Duke was for forcing the 
lines of the French, and gave many ſolid 
reaſons, ſummed up in the ſuperiority of 
numbers, the opportunity of fighting with 
this advantage, the hopes of a complete 
victory; the preſent inability of the enemy's 
lines to defend ſo wide an extent of 
ground as thole lines pretended to cover, 
and their avoiding an engagement for that 
and other reaſons. Theſe reaſons were 
ſigned by three Engliſh generals, three 
Daniſh, five of Lunenburg, and three 
Heſſian ; but the Dutch deputies were 
againſt the proceeding as hazardous ; ſum- 
med up, firſt in doubting whether the 


. French 
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French lines were really ſo weak, or ſo 
inferior in number as was reported ; whe- 
ther, though the lines were forced, any 
farther advantage might be reaped from 
the ſucceſs, in which ſome loſs muſt be 
certain; and, ſecondly, the enemy would, 
if forced, retire to ſtronger places than 
their lines, ſuch as Ramillies; beſides 
many other prudential reaſons for avoid- 
ing a proceeding of the utmoſt danger 
and hazard, even though ſucceſsful in its 
firſt intent. Theſe were ſigned by a mi- 
nority, who, notwithſtanding, carried the 
point againſt the Duke of Marlborough, 
which determined the ſiege of Limburg, 
and the project of forcing the lines was 
thus laid aſide. However, the arguments 
offered by the Duke were cogent and 
ſolid, and might have produced glorious 
effects, as the French writers allow, who 
knew what he propoſed to be true, and 
afterwards confeſſed that it was owing to 
the non-compliance of the Dutch deputies 
with the Duke's meaſures, that his Grace 
had not a more brilliant campaign that 
ſeaſon ; -but beſides, the Duke had other 
private reaſons founded npon very good 


intelligence, which he had by his ſpies, 


three of whom in one night were admit- 
ted to his tent, the officers of the guard 
having orders to wake him when they 
came. 

As there was a medal ſtruck on the 
taking of Limburg, and as the event was 
looked upon by all of ſuch moment, it 
ſeems neceſſary to prefix the above parti- 
culars, the more to elucidate a ſucceſs in 
itſelf bright and glorious. 


The 5th of September, 1703, by break 


of day, the Duke and Monſieur d'Auver- 
querque marched with the grand army 
from the neighbourhood of Huy, and 
pitched their camp at Hannnye, within 
two leagues of the French grand army, 
which conſiſted of 74 battalions, 140 ſqua- 
drons, upwards of 120 pieces of cannon, 
24 mortars, mounted on their intrench- 
ments and lines in the front. The Con- 


federate army of 80 battalions, and 142 
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{quadrons. The Duke, with ſeveral other 
generals, and a guard of 40 ſquadrons, ad- 
vanced from the front of the camp Witl.- 


in almoſt cannon-ſhot of the enemy's lines 


to view their ſit uation, which put them 
into ſuch conſternation, that they imme- 


diately manned their lines, expecting no- 


thing leſs than it was the Duke's deſign 
to attack them; bat how earneſtly ſoever 
he might have deſir ed, his hands were at 
that time tied down. 'T he French, how- 
ever, ſay, that they were ſo little appre- 
henſive of the Allies attacking them, that 
none but the common guards of the lines 
{tood to their arms ; and that none of the 
reſt of their troops made any motion of 
defence, till ſome of our troops advancing 
within muſquet-ſhot of their lines, and 
continuing to provoke them, M. de Ville- 
roi ordered a detachment of carbineers of 
the King's guards out of the lines to cor- 
rect their raſhneſs, which (fay they) was 
done with ſucceſs, ſeveral of them being 


killed and wounded, nay, diſperſed ſome 


of the Duke's own retinue. 

However, on the 6th, the army encamp- 
ed at St. Tron, from whence two days 
after the Duke detached Lieutenant-Gene- 
neral Bulau with a body of troops towards 


Limburg. The day preceding his fetting 


out, the enemy made a detachment in 
order to intercept a convoy of the Allies, 
but -perceiving two coaches and ſix, and 
imagining the Duke of Marlborough to 
be in one of them, they quitted the con- 
voy to purſue the coaches, but to their 
great diſappointment found it was the 


Duke of Hamilton going to Aix-la-Chapelle 


with a paſs. In the interim the convoy 
eſcaped, and left them the ſhadow for the 
ſubſtance. Limburg was inveſted the 10th, 
by Lieutenant-General Bulau with 24 ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons. The officer 
who commanded there, had orders to 
abandon the place on the approach of the 
Allies, but firſt to blow up the caſtle ; 
however, being ſurpriſed, he was forced 
to make ſome defence for the ſake of his 
credit, which Father Daniel confirms; 
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the garriſon in the town and eaſtle con- 
ſiſted of four battalions, with 12 pieces of 
large cannon and four mortars mounted. 
The 12th, the Duke, with the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, marched from 
the camp of St. Tron with 15 ſquadrons 


and 24 battalions, in order to command 


the ſiege in perſon, and he arrived there 
in perſon two days after, the whole force 
of the beſiegers then conſiſting of 24 bat- 
talions of foot, and 39 ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons. On the 20th, the artillery, 
with all other neceſlaries for the expedi- 


tious carrying on of the ſiege, arrived 


from Liege, and the next day was chiefly 
employed in making, and bringing toge- 
ther a great quantity of faſcines. The 
beſiegers having taken their reſpective 
poſts, a lieutenant-colonel with 300 men, 
was ordered to attack the Lower Town, 


from whence the enemy retired upon 


their firſt approach, without making the 
leaſt reſiſtance. The trenches being open- 
ed, and the batteries finiſhed on the 25th, 
they played night and day with 24 pieces 
of cannon and eight mortars upon the 
Upper Town. By the 27th, the breach 
was ſo wide that the Confederates were 


on the point of giving a general aſſault, 


which the French perceiving, beat a par- 
ley, demanding a capitulation, but the 
Duke refuſed to give them any other con- 
ditions than that the garriſon ſhould re- 
main priſoners of war, the officers and 
ſoldiers to retain their properties, 12 wag- 
gons to be allowed to the officers for their 
baggage, provided one of their gates was 
delivered up in half an hour after the 
agreement. 
This being conſented to, the garriſon, 


conſiſting of 1400, (700 according to the 


French acconnt) having laid down their 
arms, and marching out, the beliegers 
entered Limburg and took poſſeſſion, and 
the Duke appointed the Baron Van Rech- 
teren to be governor of it. The conſe- 
quence of taking this place was, that the 
Allies became entire maſters of the duchy 
of Limburg, and at the ſame time ſecured 
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the country of Liege, with the electorate 
of Cologne from the incurſions of the 
French; on occaſion of this and preceding 
ſucceſſes a medal was ſtruck. On the 
face, a buſto of her Majeſty, with her royal 
titles; on the reverſe, the Duke on horſe- 
back, a nymph crowned with a mural 
crown, kneeling and preſenting him three 
keys in a baſon, with this inſcription con- 
tinued in the exergue, 


SINE CLADE VICTOR, CAPTIS BONNA,. HUO,, 
LIMBURGO, 1703. 


With this ended the campaign in the 
Netherlands, which, though glorious to 
the Britiſh arms and the Allies, might 
have been much more ſo, had the Duke 
been allowed to have purſued his own 
reaſonable and well concerted meaſures, 
He had the ſuperior army, being at all 
times a match for the French on a par; 
but what by reaſon of the cautious 
maxims of the States, and the factions 
then reigning among them, no great de- 
ſign could be undertaken by counſels ſo 


diſtracted; the late King William's party 


were for having a captain- general, while 
thoſe of the Loveſtein party were for go- 
verning and directing all by a deputation 
of the States, which occaſioned the Duke 
to reply to a queſtion aſked him, Why 
his conqueſts were not as rapid as thoſe of 


Alexander and other ancient generals? 


% Becauſe they had no Dutch deputies to 
& check their arms, or thwart their de- 
& ſigns.” The French, however, make 
it a merit in their generals, and heap ap- 
plauſes upon them for having with ſo 
much conduct prevented the Allies from 
making any farther conqueſts than this of 
Limburg during the campaign; and pre- 
tend, not withſtanding what they had at- 
tempted at the opening it, that they never 
deſigned any more than to lie on the de- 
fenſive in Flanders, that they might be 
ennabled to act with more vigour in Ger- 
many and Italy. And the French conti- 


nuator of Rapin, cver ready to depreciate 


our 


LIM 
our military operations in thoſe days, 
particularly to undervalue the actions of 
the Duke of Marlborough, will hardly 


allow this campaign a claim to merit ; 
„ One might” ſays he, © have reaſonably 
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expected ſomething more brilliant from 
ſuch a ſuperiority of force, backed by 
the intrigues of the Engliſh General, 
and the repeated aſſiſtances of the States 
than has appeared this campaign, ſince 
without this augmentation he would 
have been ennabled to have belieged 
and taken thoſe three places, ſo much 
boaſted of in the vain medal.“ 

LIMERICK, $1E6E or. Formerly a 
ſtrong fortified town in the kingdom of 
Ireland, and province of Munſter, ſituated 
on the river Shannon, 100 miles from 
Dublin, and 52 from Corke. During the 
critical conteſt for the crown between 
King James and King William, his ſon-in- 
law, the affairs of Ireland were torn into 


ſeparate factions, one adhering to the old || 


King, the other intereſting itſelf in the 
_ cauſe of King William for the protection 
of liberty and religion. 

The battle of the Boyne had well nigh 
put a finiſhing ſtroke to the intereſts of 
James in the kingdom. He himſelf had 
retired to France, and left his ſuffering 
adherents in a ſtate of deſpair. The 
ſtrongeſt places had been reduced, but 
Limerick held out for James with un- 
wearied fidelity, and ſome who were in- 


fatuated by their prieſts, were made to 
paſs were lanes leading to the town, in 


the midſt of which, being the broadeſt, 
ſtood the Iriſh horſe, and to the right and 


believe that France would make ſuch a 
deſcent upon England, as muſt oblige 
King William to abandon Ireland; upon 
which ſanguine, though ill-grounded con- 
ceits, Monlieur de Boiſſelau, Governor of 
Limerick, with the Duke of Boſwick and 
General Sarsfield, were determined: to hold 
the place for King James. 

King William, apprehenſive of ſome 
ill conſequences from the malecontents in 
England, left his camp at Carrick on the 


27th of July, 1690, with an intent to go 


to Dublin, and from thence to London 
to ſettle the affairs of that nation; but on 
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muſqueteers. 
'Engliſh foot was upon the advance to- 
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his receiving letters of another ſtrain, im- 
porting that matters were in a good poſ- 
ture, he publiſhed a pardon to all who 
ſhould ſubmit and acknowledge his ſove- 
reignty in Ireland, and returned to the 
army at Golden Bridge on the 4th of 
Auguſt. 

He was joined within five miles of Lime- 


rick by Douglas, and the next day the 


Earl of Portland with Brigadier Stuart 
were detached to the town with goo horſe 
and 1200 foot, who advanced within can- 
non-ſhot of the place, withont meeting 
with any conſiderable oppoſition. In the 
evening the King, with Prince George of 
Denmark, (the conſort of the then Prin- 
ceſs Anne, afterwards Queen of England) 


Monſieur Overkirk, Lieutenant-General 


Ginckle, and ſeveral other great officers, 
went to view the poſture of the enemy, 
and the avenues leading to the town. On 
the gth, the whole army decamped from 
Golden Bridge at five in the morning, and 
made their approaches, 200 horſe and 
dragoons, with a thouſand foot, leading 
the van. That part of the country by 
which they appreached being woody and 
full of ditches, the pioneers were ordered 
to clear away the one, and fill up and 
level the other; the army then advancing, 

drove the enemy before them till they | 
came to a narrow paſs (between two bogs. 
within half a mille of the town) about 
150 yards wide, filed with obſtacles and 
buſhes. to impede their paſſage. In this 


left of it the hedges were lined with 
The detached party of the 


wards the center; the horle a little to 
the right of them, the Danes to the left, 
and the Blue Dutch, with ſeveral Engliſh - 
regiments upon the right. The King af- 
ter this diſpoſition of the army,. ordered 
two field-pieces towards the left, where 
they could bear upon the enemy's horſe, 
whence they fixed with ſuch good ſucceſs, 
| that. 
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that the enemy ſoon quitted that poſt; at 


the ſame time Colonel Earle led on his 
foot, who marched againſt a hot fire made 
from the hedges, that they puſhed them 
from hedge to hedge, continuing all the 
while the hedge tight for two hours, when 
at length they drove the Iriſh ander the 
very walls of the town, and poſleſfed 
themſelves of two advantageous polts, 
the one called Cromwels Fort, the other 
the Old Chapel. The Iriſh then plied 
the Engliſh with their great guns from 
the walls, which killed a few as they 


marched into the forts, which the whole 


army did by five in the evening of the 
ſame day, while moſt of them encamped 
within cannon-ſhot. 

The Danes, according to their poſt, 
encamped to the left, near an old fort 
built long ſince by the Danes their an- 
ceſtors, of which being not a little proud, 
they fired three field-pieces upon the Iriſh, 
who lay intrenched between them and 
the town. Meantime Cromwel's Fort 
was mounted with four field-pieces to play 
upon the town from the outworks. Thus 
poſted, the King ſent a trumpet to ſum- 
mon the town ; moſt of the garriſon were 
for capitulating,, 
Boiſſelau fent back the trumpet, with a 
letter directed to Sir Robert Southwell, 
ſecretary of ſtate, (which he did to avoid 
addreſſing the Prince of Orange as king) 
importing that he was ſurpriſed at the 


ſummons, and that he thought the beſt 


way to gain the Prince of Orange's eſteem 
was by a vigorous defence of the town, 
which his Majeſty had intruſted him with. 
Before the town was fully inveſted, Co- 
loneb Sarsfield, with a body of horſe and 
dragoons, paſſed the Shannon in the night, 
intercepted the King's train of artillery 
on its way to the camp, routed the troops 


that guarded it, deſtroyed the carriages, 


waggons, and ammunition, and returned 
in ſafety to Limerick; which when King 
William was informed of, he commended 
Sarsficld, ſaying, © It was as fine a coup- 
„ de-main as ever he heard of.” 


but were over-ruled. 


Not- | 
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withſtanding this diſaſter, the 'trenches 


were opened on the 17th day of the month, 
and a battery raiſed with ſome cannon 


brought from Waterford, while the ene 


my fired very thick; a 24 pounder ſtruck 
on the very {pot where King William had 
juſt before ſtood, which accident he etcaped 
by {peaking to a gentleman within 20 paces 
of him, and was returning to the ſpot, 
had not the diſcourſe continued a minute 
longer. - 

On the 27th of Auguſt, a breach was 
made nigh St. John's gate, over the black 
battery, of about 12 yards in length, upon 
which the King, after many attacks and 
repulſes on both ſides, growing weary of 
the ſiege, ordered his troops to make a 
lodgement in the covered way or counter- 
ſcarp, which here was almoſt the ſame 
with the ditch, and alſo two towers con- 


tiguous to the wall to be attacked, with 


this reſtriction, that they fhould proceed 
no farther, but lodge themſelves there 
only; which limitation, though prudential 
enough, loſt King William the town, for 
if Count Solms and Naſſau had ſeconded 
the aſlailants and grenadiers that made 


the attack when they got-on the ramparts, 


the Iriſh would have ſurrendered that very 
hour. 

Douglas, Naſſau, Sidney, and Stuart, 
attacked the fort with undaunted bravery, 
drove out the enemy and killed 40 of 
them, but the Iriſh in a little time after 
made a reſolute fally with 200 horſe and 
foot, and were repulſed; Douglas then 
detached Monſieur de la Barthe, with nine 
companies of grenadiers to the attack, 
who ſoon diſlodged the Iriſh from the 
covered way, entered the breach, and 
were actually on the ramparts, nay, ſome 
got into the very place. 

This action had been deciſive if the en- 
gineers had made a lodgement in time, 
for the Iriſh were all running from the 
walls over the bridge; but ſeeing the 
grenadiers and La Berthe's detachment 
who begun the attack not ſeconded, and 
perceiving they were but few, the Iriſh 

rallied, 
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rallied, faced the aſſailants, and plied them 
o well, that ſeveral of them were killed, 
and many mortally wounded, Elated 
with this ſucceſs, the enemy ventured 
upon the breach again, and the women 
fought as reſolutely as the men, appearing 
on the breach in the hotteſt fires: ſo that 
after three hours unequal fighting, the 
Engliſh were forced to retire to their 
trenches; and the King, after miſcarriages 
and defeats, was obliged to raiſe the liege, 
having loſt 1200 men before it. King 
William returned to England ſoon after, 
having left the army to Count Solms, and 
the regency to Lord Sidney and Sir Tho- 
mas Conningiby. | 
LIMERICK. Between the former ſiege 
of this cown and the ſiege before us, va- 
rious were the intrigues between the Eng- 
liſh, Iriſh, and French. The Iriſh were 
inſtigated by the French to inſiſt on very 
high demands, in caſe the town ſhould be 
again attacked, in hopes they would be 
rejected. The Earl of Tyrconnel had, 
with a particular view, ſtudied to divert 
the ,French court from ſending over any 
more forces to Ireland, deſigning, in caſe 
of deſperation, to treat with King William 
for the preſervation of himſelf and friends; 
ſo that he began to diſpoſe the Iriſh to 
think of treating for a ſurrender. But 
thoſe who were inclined to the French in- 
tereſt, and were for prolonging the war, 
held him in contempt; and he died, as it 
is ſaid, of a token, ſtill perſevering in his 
advice, that the Iriſh ſhould make up mat- 
ters with King William, and by that 
means ſerve themſelves and families, ra- 
ther than favour the French intereſts in 
that kingdom. After his death, his ſenti- 
ments were deemed ſalutary, and the Iriſh 
looked upon him when gone as a friend, 
to whom he was odious when living. 
_ King William knowing the intrigues of 
the French, ſent ſecret inſtructions to Ge- 
neral Ginckle, to offer the Iriſh, in caſe of 
a capitulation, the moſt favourable terms, 
in order to put an end to the war in thoſe 
parts, as he was convinced the court of 


| 
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Verſailles did all they poſlibly could to pro- 
long it, in order to make a diverſion on 
that fide, by that means keep his hands 
full, and prevent him from making the 
ſtronger head againſt France. While theſe 
intrigues were carrying on between the 
different parties, Athlone was taken: and 
the battle of Aghrim being deciſive in fa- 
vour of King William, the few Iriſh that 
remained after the defeat retired in great 
confuſion to Limerick, where they reſolved 
to make a final ſtand, till the expected 
ſuccours arrived from France. But it 
never was the intention of Louis to aſſiſt 
James effectually, and with all his force; 
he had only in contemplation to amuſe 
King James, and keep King William at a 
bay, by engaging him in the Iriſh war, 
whilehe ſhould carry his ambitious ſchemes 
of ſovereign ſway into execution. 
After the battle of Aghrim, detach- 

ments were ſent by General Ginckle to ſe- 
cure all the paſſes on the Shannon, ſuch 


| as Bannaher, Moor Caſtle, Portumny, and 


others, which were accordingly poſſeſſed 
by the Englith : then Ginckle advanced to 
Galway, which he reduced after a ſhort 
liege, and permitted the garriſon to retire 
to Limerick. Thus this, ſtrong town was 
conſiderably reinforced by the adventi- 
tious ſupplies which came continually 
from the reduced places. The General 
next marched to this tewn, and while 
Captain Cole failed up the Shannon with a - 
ſquadron and ſome frigates, he drove the 
enemy from their advanced poſts. The 
batteries were opened, and a line of con- 
travallation was formed on the 25th of 
Auguſt, 1691, while the Iriſh army lay 
encamped on the other ſide of the river 
Killalla, and the fords were guarded with 
four regiments of their dragoons. After 
the town had been almoſt reduced to a 
heap of ruins, and large breaches made in 
the walls, the guns were diſmounted, the 
outforts evacuated, and all {uch other mo- 
tions were made, as if the Engliſh were in- 
clined to abandon the ſiege; for on the 
17th of September, it was warmly debated 

in 
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proſecute the ſiege, or turn It into a bloc- 
kade, and in the meantime paſs over the 
Shannon and deſtroy the enemy's forage 
in the county of Clare. It was ſo far car- 
ried for the latter, that an engineer was 


ordered to go with a guard to Kilmallock 


and fortify that place, but was counter- 
manded, and a great number of palliſades 
brought to Mackay's fort, (Ireton's, being 
now ſo called, as Cromwel's was named 
Naſſau's, in honour of the preſent com- 


manders who had taken them), as if the 


army intended to winter there. On the 
I9th, a party was ordered to paſs the ri- 
ver, either to proſecute the ſiege with vi- 
gour, or if not found feaſible, to burn their 
forage, and prevent all ſupplies. 

A battery was raiſed between Mackay's 
fort and the old church, to flank the Iriſh, 
in caſe of a ſally from St. John's gate; and 
four mortars were brought from the great 
battery to this fort, it being judged the 
beſt for bombarding, as the whole town 
lay in a line from it. When the ſhips that 
came up the river with Captain Cole had 
appeared, and fired into the Iriſh horſe 
camp, the enemy could ſcarcely credit it, 
having been perſuaded that either the Eng- 
liſh had no ſhips there, or elſe that the 
Dauphin, with a ſtrong fleet from France, 
would ſoon deſtroy them; which was in- 
duſtriouſly propagated, and hourly expect- 
ed, ſo infatuated were the credulous Iriſh 
in their favourite opinion of ſuccours from 
the French King. 

On the 2oth, moſt of the heavy cannon 
were {ent on ſhipboard, which cauſed it to 
be generally believed that Limerick would 
not be taken this year. But Ginckle, far 
from deſponding, exerted all his military 
capacity on this arduous occaſion ; for in 


two days after, he preſſed with moſt of || 


the horſe and dragoons, over a bridge of | 


boats they had laid, into the county of || to exchange hoſtages. The next day the 


| Iriſh ſent out their propoſals, which were 
j ſo high, that Ginckle ſent word, that 


Clare, on the other ſide the river, leaving 
Mackay and Talmaſh to the command on 


this ſide, while the enemy fired on them 
| England, (being a Dutchman, yet from 


all the morning from ſeveral batteries 


in a council of war, whether they ſhould | 


| 


( 
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without any effect. In the afternoon, a 
party of Engliſh dragoons, under Colonel 
Matthews, was attacked by a ſuperior 
force of the enemy, till being ſuſtained by 
four regiments of foot, they drove and 
obliged them to retire under their cannon, 
Then the Engliſh were commandcd to ad- 
vance and attack the works that covered 
St. Thomond's gate, and other ſmaller 
fortifications, from which the Iriſh played 


their cannon, and made ſuch diſcharges 


with their {mall ſhot, that the Engliſh 
were ordered not to approach ſo near: 
the grenadiers, notwithſtanding, preſſed 
ſo hotly on the reinforced detachments, 
that they drove them to the draw-bridge, 
which the officers, fearing the Engliſh 


| would enter inſtantly, drew up, and thus 


{ſacrificed the Iriſh who were on the outſide 
to the fury of the Engliſh, who killed or 
drowned moft of them. 

The Engliſh then lodged themſelves 
within ten yards of the bridge; and the 
Iriſh finding all communication cut off be- 
tween them and their horſe, and deſpair- 
ing of the French ſuccours, began to open 
their eyes, and think ſeriouſly of capitula- 
ting. In the meantime the ſiege was car- 
ried on with great fury, and the fire was 
exceſſive hot on both ſides the next day, 
though it rained and blew inceſſantly: but 
towards night, on the 23d, the rain began 
to ceaſe, and both ſtorms ended together, 
for about ſix o'clock the Iriſh beat a parley. 
The next day Sarsfield and Wachop de- 


fired a ceſſation of arms for three days, 


till they could ſend to Lieutenant-Colonel 


Sheldon, who lay with 1600 horſe at Six- 


mile bridge, in order that he and his men 
ſhould be included in the articles of capi- 
tulation, which was granted, and the 
Engliſh priſoners in the town were releaſed. 
On the 26th, Sarsfield and Wachop dined 
with General Ginckle, and it was agreed 


though he was a ſtranger to the laws of 


the 
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tlie face of the demands, he was ſure they 


could not be liſtened 10; and ſo ordered a 
new battery to be raiſed : but upon the re- 
queſt of the Iriſh, he {cnt twelve articles, 
which in the end proved to be the ſum of 
the capitulation ; which put an end to the 
French intrigues for holding out the ſiege, 

and thereby the war. This ſtep was alſo 
mortifying to ſome Engliſh, who hoped 
this war, if continued, would end in the 
total deſtruction of th ae Iriſh intereſts, 
whereby they might enjoy the forfeited 
lands. 

On the 1ſt of October, the lords juſti- 
ces came into the camp, and after {ome 
conferences with the commillioners, on 
the part of the garriſon, and their troops 
in the county of Clare, the articles for the 
ſurrender of the city of Limerick, with 
the caſtles of Roſs, Clare, and other places, 
were finally concluded on the 3d. By 
theſe the Iriſh, who choſe to ſtay in that 
kingdom, and take the oaths of allegiance 
to William, were reſtored to all their eſ- 


tates which they enjoyed under King | 


Charles. 'They were freed from the oath 
of ſupremacy, as they always look upon 
the Pope as the head of the church. Not 
only the French, but as many of the Irith 
as pleaſed, had liberty to go over toFrance, 
with ſafe tranſportation and free paſſage. 
So that about 12,000 choice troops of the 
Iriſh alone were ſhipped off, being the 
original of thoſe Iriſh forces, which have 
fo much ſtrengthened the French army. 

On their arrival in France, King James 
thanked them for their ſervice in a letter 
to their commander, General Sheldon, 
wherein he expreſſed great ſatisfaction in 
their conduct and bravery, but more that 
they were come to ſerve where he was; 
telling them, that his brother of France 
had given orders to cloath and furniſh 
them with all neceſfaries. Thus ended 
the ſecond ſiege of Limerick, having in 
the two ſieges, (which may be reckoned 
as one), held out 56 days againſt many 
furious attacks. 
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 LIMOGES, $1t6z or. A city in the 


kingdom of France, and province of Gui- 
enne, loo miles from Bourdeaux. Not- 
withſtanding the victory at Poictiers, in 
Which Edward the Black Prince took John, 
the French King, priſoner, and brought 
him to London, yet they continued to com- 
mit hoſtilities in Guienne, which Edward 
had ſome years been in poſſeſſion of; and 
as the Dukes of Anjou and Berry entered 
Guienne in the reign of Edward III. 
1369, with two numerous armies, in or- 
der to regain the conquered territories 
from England, and drive them out of the 
nation. The Duke of Anjou, having pene- 


trated as far as the territory of Limouzin, 


and inveſted Limoges, the Biſhop perſuaded 
the inhabitants to ſurrender it. Prince 
Edward being informed of theſe affairs, 
declared the enemy ſhould never find him 
cooped up in town. or fortreſs, and imme- 
diately aſſembled his forces at Cognac; 
but the French General thought proper to 
retire before him, as the Duke of Lancaſ- 
ter arrived at the ſame time with a conſi- 
derable reinforcement from England. | 
'The Black Prince, incenſed at the trea- 
ty and revolt of the Biſhop and people of 
Limoges, ſummoned them to expel the 
French garriſon, and return to their duty ; 
otherwiſe he would lay their town in ruins, 
and deſtroy the inhabitants with fire and 
ſword, without regard to rank, ſex, or 
age. As they were deaf to the citation, 
and behaved contemptuouſly to his emiſ- 
ſaries, he was carried in a litter at the 
head of his forces, and night and day em- 
ployed the ſoldiery in undermining the for- 
tifications. As ſoon as this was finiſhed, 
and the mines completed, he formed his 
men in readineſs to make the aſſault, and 
ordered fires to be kindled under the props, 
which were no ſooner burned, than above 
thirty yards of the wall fell down, and 
filled the ditch which ſurrounded it. The 
troops ruſhing on the breach, opened the 
gatcs to the Prince, who entered the place 


with a ſtrong force, maſſacred all the in- 


habitants, and would have beheaded the 
Nnanan Biſhop, 
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Biſhop, had not the Duke of Lancaſter 
pleaded ſtrongly in his behalf, and the 
Pope afterwards procured his pardon. | 
LINCOLN, BATTLE AT. The capital 
of the county of Lincoln, 150 miles from 


London, and 50 from York. Stephen, 


King of England, having by {ſeveral falſe 
meaſures forfeited the eſteem of the nobi- 
lity and clergy, ſome of whom had raiſed 
him to the throne, in prejudice of Matilda, 
or Maud, Henry. s only daughter andheireſs, 
widow of the Emperor, to whom Stephen 
had ſworn allegiance. During the conteſt 
between Stephen and her in 1140, ſhe re- 
tired to Lincoln, whither the King, her 
Tival, purſued her. 
ſiege; but Matilda having but a few for- 
ces, eſcaped while the articles were 
drawing up for the ſurrender. The Earl 
of Glouceſter, Matilda's ſpurious brother, 
came to her relief. Having forded the 
river Trent, and paſſed a moraſs, which 
the King thought impracticable, he came 


on a ſudden fo cloſe to the Royal army, 


that the King could not avoid fighting. 
The battle for a long time was in ſuſpenſe. 

The infantry, commanded by the Earl of 
Glouceſter, formed the center :: the horſe 
formed two wings, one of which conſiſted 
of thoſe who had been deprived of their 


hereditary honours and eſtates by Stephen, 


the other of the Earl of Cheſter's ({on-in- 
law to Glouceſter) own. vaſſals, while the 
Welch, who were unprovided with: de- 
fenſive armour, conſtituted a ſeparate body, 
and were poſted at the extremity of the 
line. Stephen drew up his army conform- 
able to that of Glouceſter; one being of 
Flemiſh and Breton cavalry, under Wil- 
lam d*Ypres and the Earl of Albemarle ; 

the other wing of Bretons and Engliſh, 

under Count Alain of Dinan, Walleron de 
Mellent, Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, 
Simon de Seales,, and William de Warren, 
Earls of Northampton and Surry. The 
King, on foot, placed himfelf in the center. 


William d*Ypres began the battle, at the || 
but on the death of John, when Henry 
III. came to the throne, his intereſts be- 


head of the Flemiſh and Bretons, by at- 
tacking the Welch, who were entirely 


He began a regular 


- 


ſurrender. 


LIN 


routed : but the Earl of Cheſter, Ralpli 


de Gernon, Glouceſter's ſon-in-law, per- 
ceiving them to be thrown into diſorder 
in the purſuit, charged them in flank, and 
broke them entirely. The Engliſh at the 
ſame time on the other wing of Glouceſ- 
ter's army, fired by their reſentment and 
loſt eſtates, threw away their lances, and 
fell ſword in hand among Stephen's cava- 
lier's, who not being able to ſtand the 
firſt. onſet, fled in the utmoſt diſorder. 
Stephen being thus left deſtitute to the 
right and left, was ſurrounded by the ene- 
my ; and though he behaved with the ut- 
moſt ſkill and bravery againſt odds, he was 
obliged to yield to the ſuperiority of effort 
and numbers. He fought with extraordi- 
nary addreſs till his battle-axe was broke 
to pieces, then drawing his {word, he 
defended himſelf ſingly againſt a large par- 
ty that ſurrounded him, enraged to find 
himſelf abandoned by his ſoldiers. In this 
unequal conflict he ſhivered his ſword, and 
ſtill continued to fight with his truncheon, | 
till he receiveda blow with a ſtone, which 
brought him to the ground; yet ſtarting 
up again, he would have continued the 


fight with incredible obſtinacy on his 


knees, had not a knight, called William 
de Kaines, ſeized his creſt, and preſenting; 
the point of his ſword, threatened to kill 
him on the ſpot, if he did not inſtantly 
He refuſed, however, to ſur- 
render to any but. the Duke of Glouceſter, 


who: being near, came up and took him 
priſoner, together with four noblemen, 
who endeavoured to reſcue him. 'They 
conducted him to Briſtol, where he was: 
loaded with chains, by command of the 
.Empreſs Matilda, with the lofs of about 
'100 of his men. 


LINCOLN, 3aTTLE Ix. The Barons 
had, in the reign of King John, invited 


Louis, Dauphin of France, to the throne 
of England, and actually did homage to 
him in London, and was reſolved to proſe- 


cute his pretenſions by carrying on a war: 


gan 


LIN 
gan to fade before the luſtre of the Re- 
gent, the Marſhal Earl of Pembroke. 
Louis had already forfeited the eſteem not 
only of the people, but of the very Barons 
who had invited him over, by his inſolent 
carriage to all forts and ranks of people. 
Louis, therefore, in order to gain the 
ground he had loſt, and willing to re-eſta- 
bliſh his footing in England, entered into 
the meaſures offered him of a ſhort truce, 
during which time the Earl Regent 
ſtrengthened his army with new levies and 
proſelytes, whom he had gained over to 
the young King, his pupil's intereſt, At 
the expiration of the truce, the French 
General recommenced hoſtilities, advanced 
to Lincoln in 1217, inveſted the caſtle, 
which was held for the King, though the 
town declared for the Barons. The Re- 
gent was determined to relieve this im- 
portant fortreſs, though at the expence of 
an engagement. He had previouſly ſent 
the Earl of Cheſter to beſiege Mount Sor- 
rel in Leiceſterſhire, in thoſe days a very 
ſtrong place, and in which there was a 
French garriſon. Louis ſent the Earl of 
Perche with 20,000 men to raiſe the ſiege, 
with orders to march to the enemy, which 
made the Earl of Cheſter retire. Elevated 


with this ſucceſs, he reſolved on the ſiege 


of Lincoln, and coming before it, began 
to batter the caſtle. Pembroke uſed ſuch 
expedition to relieve it, that he advanced 
as far as Newark before the beſiegers 
were determined whether to expect him 
on the ſpot, or march and give him battle. 
They had all along hoped to take the 
caſtle before the Regent could aſſemble 
his forces together; therefore, being ſur- 
priſed at the ſudden approach of the ene- 
my, the French General, the Earl of 
Perche, called a council of war, to con- 
ſult what was to be done in ſo critical a 
ſituation: ſome were for hazarding a battle, 
becauſe if victory was the iſſue, the caſtle 
would in conſequence ſurrender. This 
opinion was ſtrengthened, as they could 
uſe their horſe, in which conſiſted their 
chief ſtrength, whereas they could be of 


| 


| 
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no ſervice within the walls. This advice 
was certainly the moſt ſalutary, though 
the reverſe was followed by thoſe who 
affirmed, that ſince the caſtle was reduced 
to extremities, it was more eligible to 
keep within the walls, and continue the 
ſiege; that it was eaſy to defend the walls 
till the caſtle ſurrendered, after which 
they thought the Earl of Pembroke would 
retreat, the reſource of fighting being at 
any time in their own power. In confe- 
quence of this opinion, all things were 
prepared for the defence of the city, at 
the ſame time continuing the ſiege of the 
caſtle. The Earl Regent cauſed his troops 
to approach, and ordered Faulk de Brent 
to enter the caſtle at a poſtern gate which 
opened into the fields, of which the be- 
ſiegers had not the leaſt notion. Faulk 
was no ſooner entered, but, purſuant to 
the inſtructions he had received, he ſallied 
out upon the beſiegers, while the King's 
army ſtormed one of the gates of the city. 
The French General, Perche, perceiving 
himſelf to be thus between two fires, at- 
tacked from two different quarters, was 
ſoon thrown into diſorder, neither having 
room to engage, nor enabled to make uſe 
of his cavalry. On the other fide, the 
royal army, encouraged by the preſence 
of the Regent, and animated by the indul- 
gences liberally beſtowed by the Pope's 
legate upon all who ſhould be flain in 
battle, continued to ſtorm the gate in ſo vigo- 
rous a manner, that they entered the city on 
the one ſide, while Faulk de Brent preſſed 
the enemy from the other ſide. The Earl 
of Perche perceiving all was loſt, reſolved 
not to ſurvive the ſhame of his defeat: he 
was ſlain while he was upbraiding the 
Engliſh of his party for betraying him by 


| their pernicious counſels, which diſſuaded 


him from marching to fight the Earl in the 
open field. Afﬀter the death of the Gene- 
ral, a dreadful ſlaughter was made of the 
French troops, who all well nigh periſhed 
on this occaſion. The city of Lincoln, 
which had all along ſided with the Barons, 
was abandoned to a general plander, 

Nnunn 2 wherein 


LIN 


wherein the ſoldiers of the royal party 
found an ineſtimable booty, aud therefore 
called it Lincoln fair. 

LINGEN, $tEGE or, A town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weſtphalia. While 
the Dutch were contending for their liber- 


ties againſt the tyranny of the Spaniards, 


Prince Maurice beſieged this place in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, at the head of 
7000 foot; and 1200 horſe, having pre- 
viouſly conquered moſt of the garriſon 
towns in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. 
The poſſeſſion of this place would have 
rendered him maſter of the right ſide of 
the Rhine; fo though it was near winter, 
he reſolved to attack it, though. the caſtle 


was ſtrong, and ſome new works lately 


added, and being willing to ſpare the 
town, he directed his attack againſt the 
caſtle. Being advanced to the counter- 
ſcarp, he found the ditch lined with ſeve- 
ral outworks, which with ſome difficulty 
he forced, and took them {ſword in hand. 
Having filled up the ditch, he then began 
to batter the caſtle, which ſurrendered to 
his victorious fortune after 16 days open 
trenches. | 

Prince Maurice, Commander for the 
States, and Spinola, the Spaniſh General, 
had long been competitors in the field of 
glory, having been variouſly ſucceſsful, or 
otherwiſe, againſt each other. The for- 
mer, after miſcarrying in his deſign upon 
Antwerp, Spinola, putting himſelf at the 
head of his forces, marched to Lingen in 
1605, a place belonging to Prince Mau- 
Tice, and which he had fortified, at his own 
proper charge, with five new baſtions and 
a broad ditch. 
and the garriſon conſiſted only of 600 men, 
Spinola was the more encouraged to ex- 
pect ſucceſs. He therefore advanced un- 
der the ſhelter of the adjacent gardens to 
_ the ditch, and filled it with ſo much expe- 
dition, that in nine days time, the Wal- 
loons having made themſelves maſters of 
the ravelin on their fide, and the Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans, being poſted with- 


in the ditch, the garriſon forced the Go- ha him at the ſame time a large preſent 


— 


As the works were new, 


j 
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vernor to {| urrender , When he would have 
held out and retained it, as he knew that 
in two days time, Prince Maurice would 
appear to relieve it, which he did, but 
too late to effect any ſervice to the States. 
Spinola, the Spaniſh General, is greatly 
cenſured by his countrymen for not in- 
ſtantly improving this advantage, by at- 
tacking Coeverden and ſome other places, 
very indifferently garriſoned at that time, 
by which he might have penetrated into 


the heart of Frieſland or Overyilel; the 
neglect of which gave Prince Maurice an 


opportunity and full time to intrench him- 
ſelf, with gooo men under Coeverden, to 
obſerve all the motions of his rival. Thus 
it appears from the various plans and ope- 
rations of generals and chief commanders, 
they ſhould not only be endued with ſagacity 
and foreſight, but alſo diligently watch a 
criſis, look into the ſprings and motives, 
and ſo form probable conjectures of the 
conſequences, events, and ——_ of ſuch 
plans. 

LISBON, ENGAGEMENT OFF IN 1649. 
The capital of the kingdom of Portugal. 


[Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, hav 
ing eſcaped Blake from Kinſale (ſee that 


Article), with ſome of his fleet reached 
this city, where they were protected and 
careſſed by the King of Portugal. The 
Parliament declared war with that King 
for receiving their enemies, and Blake fol- 
lowed the two Princes to Portugal. From 
before the river of Liſbon, he ſent to the 
King for leave to enter, and coming near 
with his ſhips, the caſtle ſnot at him. 
Blake dropped anchor, and ſent a boat to 
know the reaſon of this hoſtility, The 
Captain of the caſtle anſwered, he had no 
orders from the King to let his ſhips paſs. 
However, the King commanded one of 
the lords of the court to compliment Blake. 
The Portugueſe lord deſired him not to 
come in, except the weather proved bad ; 
for he ſaid, his maſter feared leſt ſome 
quarrel might happen between him and 
Prince Rupert in his harbour. The King 
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of freſh proviſions. The weather proving 
bad, Blake went up the. river into the bay 
of Wyers, but two miles from the place 
where Prince Rupert's ſhips lay, and 
thence he ſent Captain Moulton to in- 
form the King of the fallities in the 
Prince's declaration. The King refuſing 
{till to admit the Admiral to fall on Prince 
Rupert's thips, Blake took five of the 
Brazil flect richly laden, and gave the 
King to underſtand, that unleſs he would 
command the Prince's ſliips out from his 
river, he would endcavour t9 ſieze the 
reſt of the Portuguele fleet from America. 
In September, 1650, the Prince endea- 
voured to get out of the harbour, but 
was ſoon driven in again by Blake, who 
ſent home nine ſhips outward bound to 
Brazil, which he had taken; and in Octo- 
ber following, Blake and Popham met 
with a fleet of 23 fail from Brazil, hound 
for Liſbon, of whom they ſunk the Admi- 
ral, took the Vice-Admiral, and 11 other 
ſhips, having 10,000 cheſts of ſugar on 
board, and burnt three more ; the reſt 
were {mall ſhips, and during the action 


got into the river. 
In his return home he met with two 


ſhips laden with proviſions for his fleet, 


which determined him to fail back in ſearch 
of the Prince, whom he followed up the 
Straits. In this cruize he in his own ſhip, 
the Phenix, took a French man of war, 
the captain of which had committed hoſ- 
tilities, and this prize was reputed of im- 
menſe value. He proceeded next to Car- 
thagena, where the Prince lay ; and as 
ſoon as he came to an anchor before the 
fort, he acquainted the Spaniſh Governor 
by a meſſage, that an enemy to the State 
of England was in his port, that the Par- 
lament commanded him to purſue him, 
and the King of Spain being at amity 
with the Parliament, he deſired leave to 
take all advantages againſt their enemy. 
The Governor replied, he could not take 
any notice of the difference of any nations 
or perſons amongſt themſelves,” only ſuch 
as were declared enemies to the King his 


; 
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' maſter; that they came in hither for ſafety, 


and therefore he could not refuſe them 
protection, and that he would do the like 
for the Admiral. Blake ſtill preſſed the 
Governor to permit him to attack the 
Prince, and the Spaniard put him off till 
he could have orders from Madrid. While 
the Admiral was cruizing in the Medi- 
terranean, Prince Rupert got out of Car- 
thagena, and failed to Malaga. Admiral 
Blake having notice of his deſtroying many 
Engliſh ſhips there, followed him with all 
the expedition poſſible, and finding him in 
the port, attacked him, without the cere- 
mouy of aſking leave of the Spaniſh Go- 
vernor, and burnt and deſtroyed his whole 
fleet, two ſhips only excepted, the Refor- 
mation, in which Prince Rupert himſelf 
was, and the Swallow, commanded by his 
brother Prince Maurice. This was in 
January, 1651. In February Admiral Blake 


took a French man of war of 4o guns, 


and ſent it with four other prizes before 
him into England. 

LISBON, ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 1760. 
The action here alluded to was between 
two French frigates of 36 guns each, and 
the Flamborough and Biddiford, and is 2 
ſhining example of what Britons will do 
when engaged with an obſtinate and ſupe- 
rior enemy. A more dreadful ſcene of 
blood had not been ſeen during the courſe 
of this war ; nor a more convincing op- 
portHuity for the proof of Britiſh courage, 
which the officers zealouſly embraced and 
improved to the utmoſt. 

The French frigates were ſtationed with 
a deſign to intercept a rich convoy. ex- 


| pected at Liſbon.” On the ſame coaſt were 


alſo ſtationed his Majeſty's ſhips the Flam- 
borough, Captain Archibald Kennedy, and 
the Biddiford, Captain Skinner, two 20 


gun ſhips, upon a cruize, ard they gave 
ſuch a good look out, that on the 4th of 
April, Captain Kennedy diſcovered four 
ſail of ſhips, about 56 leagues diſtant S. 
S. E E. from the Rock of Liſbon, ſteer- 
ing S. by W. right before the wind ; of 
which he immediately made ſignal to Cap- 


x tain 


LI 


tain Skinner, at that time about three 


miles a-leeward of the Flamborough. 
They both ſtood towards the enemy, but 
the Flamborough being the beſt going 
ſhip, and to leeward, and the enemy not 
making any alteration in their courſe, 
Captain Kennedy ſoon came near, within 
gun-ſhot of the headmoit, who brought to 
at five in the afternoon. "The Flambo- 
Tough in this proximity of ſituation, fired 
ſeveral ſhot, and diſplayed her colours to 
provoke her to action. But when Captain 
Kennedy found that the ſternmoſt ſhip, 
about half an hour after had alſo brought 
to, and could perceive very plainly that 
they were ſpeaking to each other; that 
they were large French frigates; that one 
of them made ſignals for the government 
of the other two ſhips in their -company, 


which immediately made off with all the 


fail they could make; and that they hoiſt- 
ed French colours, and were bearing down 
upon the Flamborough, he judged it beſt 
for his Majeſty's fervice and his own ho- 
nour, to edge away towards the Biddiford, 
and had the good fortune to join her about 
ſix. Though every body was ſenſible of 
the great ſuperiority of the two ſhips 
that continued their courſe after the Flam- 


borough, the two brave Britiſh captains . 


murdered no time in conſultation, but 
the only queftion between them, when 
near enough to hear each other, was, 
© Shall we engage?“ the word was, Nov 
for honour !? Then the crews reſpec- 


tively ſaluted each other with three cheers, 


and their two ſhips ſtood in a line for the 
enemy. A reſolution that ſtaggered the 
French. For as ſoon as they ſaw the re- 
folution of the Flamborough and Biddiford, 
they hauled their wind and ſtood to the 
eaſtward; which obliged the * to 
make the attack. 

The Flamborough ſoon came up with 
the ſternmoſt ſhip, and received her broad- 


fide, which was well returned. But Cap- 
tain Kennedy to prevent the eſcape of the 

other frigate, left this to the management 
of the Biddiford, kept after the headmoſt, 
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came up with her at half paſt ſix, and en- 
gaged as near as-poilible without being on 
board each other, at about a quartcr be- 
fore ſeven till nine at night, with great 
fury and regularity on both fides. By 
which the maſts, rigging, and fails of the 
Flamborough ſuffered greatly, and moft 

of the running rigging was cut to pieces; 
there was not remaining either a brace or 
bowline to govern the ſails; and the hull 
was very much damaged with ſhot, ſome 
of which were betwixt wind and water, 
At nine both parties, unable to manage 
their ſhips, ceaſed firing for about half an 
hour 5 which gave the Flamborough an 


opportunity to reeve new braces, and to 
repair the moſt material damages, and 


then the battle was renewed, which con- 
tinued till the enemy was obliged to ſheer 
off, and uſe every effort ro eſcape about 11 
at night. Capt. Kennedy chaſed and purſued 
her till noon next day, but being much diſ- 
abled, and having neither courſe nor top- 
{ail fit for uſe, the Frenchman gained ſo 
much in flight, that Capt. Kennedy thought 
it in vain to purſue any longer. The 
Flamborough had only five men killed and 
wounded : and, having loſt the enemy, 
the Captain Gailed off for Liſbon. 

'The action was more fatal to the brave 
Captain Lancelot Skinner, to whoſe ma- 
nagement Captain Kennedy had left 'the 
ſternmoſt, which was the Commodore's 
ſhip. Captain Skinner ran cloſe alongſide 
of this large frigate about {even o'clock, 
and attacked her with conduct and un- 
daunted courage. But was unfortunately 
killed by a cannon- ball, whilſt ſtanding 
upon the arms cheſt to inſpect the feveral 
poſts, and to animate his men by his own 
example, and applauſe of their behaviour. 
Thus ended Captain Skinner his days with 
as much honour as an officer could do, 


1] cloſely engaged with a royal French fri- 


gate of 26 guns; and we can relate it 
upon the beft authority, that he behaved 
during the ſhare he had in the action with 
remarkable coolneſs as well as bravery. 


No man ever behaved with more calmneſs, 
or 
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or more courage than the Captain of the 
Biddiford. As he gained the love of his 
officers and crew, ſo their mournful be- 
haviour at his funeral, in the Britiſh bu- 
rying ground at Liſbon, teſtified his worth, 
and how extremely they lamented the loſs 
of a captain, who knew how to maintain 
his authority, without diveſting himſelf 
.of that humanity and affability, which are 
the ornaments of a complete officer; and 
the moſt effectual preſervatives of true 
Britiſh ſpirits in an engagement, which 
fear no danger, under the command of 
one that treats them at all times like 
Britons, 

LISLE, s1E6E Or. The capital of French 
Flanders, 12 miles from Tournay. Louis 
XIV. had long meditated the conqueſt of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, by the conqueſt 


of which he would have been an over- || 


match for any ſingle power in Europe; 
this gave great umbrage and uneaſineſs to 
all the other powers, who dreaded ſo great 
a ſuperiority in an ambitions monarch. 
His claim was founded in right of his 
wife's dower, Maria Thereſa, daughter 
of Anne of Auſtria, the Queen-mother of 
Spain, whoſe previous title was ſaid to 
be unqueſtionable on the duchy of Brabant, 
and its dependences, together with part 
of Gueldres, as alſo upon Luxemburg, 
the Franche Compte, Mons, Antwerp, 
Cambray, Molines, Limburg, Namur, 
and ſome other places on the Maes. Louis, 
ever ambitious of extending his frontiers, 
had obtained the advice of the moſt emi- 
nent lawyers in. the Low Countries upon 
the point in queſtion, who were eaſily in- 
fluenced to confirm her title, which in- 
deed was good according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of Spain, which decrees the poſſeſſion 
of the parents to the children begot in 
the firſt marriage. She had renounced 


them when under age by force, not choice, 


from a motive of obedience rather than 
a voluntary reſignation ; add to this, the 
authority of a parent and king, her want 


of knowledge and experience in her own 


affairs, the paſſion ſhe had for the King's 
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(afterwards her conſort) perſon, and the 
proſpect of having for her ſpouſe one of 


the handſomeſt and greateſt princes in 
Europe ; all theſe being taken together, 


what wonder if the young Infanta had not 
conſtancy ſufficient to refuſe the requeſt 
of the King her father, or blindly follow 


his dictates, contrary to her own manifeſt | 


intereſts. 

We are the more explicit in this affair, 
in order to develope the cauſe and origin, 
the ſprings and motives of that war, of ſo 
much conſequence in the ſcale of nations; 
beſides, ſne was allowed to have no other 
equivalent for having made this renuncia- 
tion of her avowed right than 500,000 
golden crowns, or 200, oool. ſterling, which. 


indeed was a debt due to her on account 


of her mother's dowry, which was never 
paid her ; whereas ſhe had renounced only 
in conſideration of this ſum to be paid her 


| at the term mentioned in the contract. 


Louis, therefore, having ſuch plauſible 
reaſons, and not wanting power to force 
the Spaniards to a-full reſtitution, yet 


offered to enter into negotiation ; but. 


neither was this done, though repeatedly 
ſolicited for, both by himfelf and the Queen- 
mother, before ſhe died: ſo that after a 
fruitleſs treaty of 18 months, he thought 
himſelf at liberty to have recourſe to arms. 
He marched therefore in perſon at the 
head of 35, ooo men, commanded under 
him by the Viſcount Turenne, into Flan- 
ders. At the ſame time-he ordered two 
flying camps, the one to enter the duchy 
of Luxemburg, under the command of 
the Marechal de Crequi, to obſerve the 
motions of the Germans on that ſide; the 
other to march along the fea coaſt, com- 
manded by Marechal Anthony d'Aumont. 


At this time the Spaniſh garriſons in 


Flanders were in a very ill condition, the 
fortifications had been ſtrangely neglected, 


being neither provided with ammunition, 


or a ſufficient number of troops; ſo that 


Courtray was taken in two. days, Dyxi-. 


mind in 24 hours, Furnes in one day, and 
Armentieres ſorrendercd on the firſt cita- 
tion. 
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tion. Theſe were taken by the General 


d' Aumont. The army which the King 


commanded in perſon met with as little 
reſiſtance as the other. Charleroy was 
demoliſhed by the Spaniards ; Binch and 


Aeth opened their gates on the frſt ap- 


pearance of his forces ; Teurnay did not 
hold out 48 hours ; Douay and its citadel 
the ſame; Oudenarde not above a day, 
and Aloſt but a few hours: in ſhort, with- 
in leſs than four months, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of 14 places of importance : 
Liſle alone held out; it was then a large 
city, well fortified, and accounted the 


-moſt populous of any in the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands; for there were at the time of 
this firſt ſiege in 1667, within the walls, 
30, ooo inhabitants capable of bearing arms, 


beſides 4000 regulars, and a great number 


of volunteers, who had thrown themſelves 
into this place to ſignalize themſelves, and 
to learn the rudiments of war, under one 
of the beſt and moſt experienced com- 
manders in the Spaniſh ſervice. 


Louis having received advice that Count 


Marcin was on his march to relieve the 
city of Liege, detached the Marechal de 
-Crequi, who had joined him before with 
Bis flying camp, to poſſeſs himſelf of all 
the avenues through which the Count de 


Marcin muſt needs approach the city, which 


in the meantime capitulated. His Ma- 


jeſty reſolved to march directly to Marcin, 


but De Crequi and De Bellefons had al- 
ready effected that point, and routed the 


Spaniards, of whom they killed 500 on 


the ſpot, took ſeveral ſtandards and kettle- 
drums, and zoo priſoners, among whom 
were many colonels, and ſome general of- 
ficers. Count de Marcin, who was not 


inſenſible that the whole fortune of Flan- 


ders depended on his army, thought it 
adviſable to make a ſafe retreat, and to 
throw his troops into ſuch places as were 


moſt expoſed to the victorious enemy: and 


thus Lifle ſurrendered the 11th day after 
open trenches. 


LISLE, $1EGE OF. The ſtrength and 
riches of this fair city drew the attention 
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of the Corfederates. The merchants of 
this place were of conſiderable ſervice to 
Louis XIV. and a great annoyance to his 
enemies, eſpecially the maritime powers, 
being the principal owners of the Dunkirk 
privateers ; it was alſo one of the princi- 
pal keys of France, a favourite port of its 
monarch, and therefore newly fortified 
by Vauban, the famous engineer, who 
had exerted his utmoſt ſkill in the works, 
and at an immenſe charge rendered it al- 
moſt impregnable. The reduction of a 
place every way fo important, could not 
but redound very much to the honour as 
well as the profit of the Allies; while, 
on the other hand, this great importance 
cauſed the French to uſe all human means 
for its preſervation ; therefore, beſides 
the preſence of Marechal Boufflers, Gover- 
nor of all French Flanders, with other 
great officers of {kill and experience, they 
threw into the place 21 battalions of the 
beſt troops in France, beſides ſix ſquadrons 
of dragoons, 140 horſe, and 800 invalids 
capable of ſervice; all together a little 
army rather than a garriſon. Notwith- 
ſtanding the difficulties which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily attend the ſiege, both on account of 
its natural ſtrength, its improvement by 
Vauban, and the numerous garriſon thrown 
into it, not to mention the ſtraights the 
Allies were reduced to by being cut'off 
from their magazines in Antwerp and Sas 
Van Ghent, yet nothing could deter the 
Confederates from their reſolutions to at- 
tack it, which made the Duke de Ven- 
dome, when he was firſt informed of the 
deſign of the Allies, ſay, that he did not 
think ſo wiſe a commander as Prince Eu- 
gene was confeſſed to be, would venture 
upon ſo raſh an enterprize ; and the French 
officers in general boaſted, that without 
ſtriking a blow, they would oblige the 
Allies to abandon the ſiege, which chey ſo 
confidently attempted. 

Voltaire tells us, by way of anecdote 
on this memorable ſiege, that a bomb fell 
on or near the opera houſe, but the French 
were ſo ſecure and confident in the ſtrength 
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of the place, that it no way diſconcerted 
their entertainment. 

The artillery being arrived at Pottes, 
and all other neceſlaries provided, on the 
12th of Auguſt, 1708, the Prince of 
Orange Naſlau, John William Friſo, Stadt- 
holder of Frieſland, were detached with 
31 battalions to take poſt at Marquette, 
on the Lower Deule, the river on which 
Liſſe lies, within half a league of Lille ; 
and Lieutenant-General Wood, with 34 
{quadrons, marched to Potteghem. The 
fame day the army under the Duke of 
Marlborough, who covered the ſiege, march- 
ed from Wer wich to Helchin, and Prince 
Eugene having paſſed the Marque at Pont 
a Treſin, inveſted the town of Liſle be- 
tween that place and the Upper Deule; 
the Prince of Orange Naſſau did the like 
with his detachment, between the Upper 
and Lower Deule, while the Duke of 
Marlborough lay at a convenient diſtance 
to cover them. The chief engineers were 
Des Roques and Du Mey, each of whom 
was to have the direction of a ſeparate 
attack; the lines of circumvallation were 
marked out the ſame day, and the pioneers 
ſet to work. 

On the 18th, in the morning, the Prince 
of Orange's valet-de-chambre had his;head 
ſhot off while he was dreſſing his Highneſs, 
which paſſed over the Prince's ſhoulders, 
within ſix inches of his face, and beſmear- 
ed it, as well as his cloathes, with the 
blood and brains of his ſervant ; upon 
which his Highneſs removed his quarters. 

Prince Eugene, who directed the ope- 
rations of this ſiege, ſoon found he had 
more difficulties to ſtruggle with than a 


numerous garriſon, though conſiſting of 


the beſt troops of France, and cominanded 
by Marechal Boufflers ; for, as we have 
obſerved, the enemy had cut off his com- 
munication with his magazines about Sas 
Van, Ghent, and Antwerp, therefore he 
was obliged to bring his convoys along 
2 narrow cauſeway from Oſtend, expoſed 
to the attack of the enemy, whoſe army 
was ſuperior to the Allies. This impor- 
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tant ſiege was carried on with 55 bat ta- 
lions; ſix of whom were Imperialiits, nine 


Palatines, five Heſhans, and 30 from the 


grand army; and all matters being put 
into a proper poſture for a vigorous ſiege, 
the trenches were opened on the 22d day 
of Auguſt, about eight in the evening. 
On the following night 320 grenadiers 
were commanded to attack the chapel of 
St. Magdalen, wherein the enemy had 
120 grenadiers; the attack was ſharp, but 
the {ſuperiority of numbers prevailed, for 
having killed about 20, the reſt ſurrender- 
ed. The beſiegers had in this action up- 
wards of 30 men killed and wounded, 
ſome officers, and M. du Mey, director 
of the attacks, received a ſmall contuſion. 

The 26th, the beſieged retook the cha- 
pel, having made a ſally with moſt of the 
grenadiers, and two ſquadrons of dragoons ; 
but the Prince of Orange Naſſau being in 
the trenches, cauſed two battalions to ad- 
vance, who retook it, and cauſed the ene- 
my to retire with precipitation into the 
counterſcarp. The 27th, in the morning, 
the beſiegers fired 50 pieces of cannon 
and 20 mortars upon the town with ſo 
good ſucceſs, that they beat down one of 
the enemy's batteries. On the 29th, ear- 
ly in the morning, the Confederate troops 
ſtormed a fortified mill on the right, near 


the gate of St. Andrew, with 300 grena- 


diers, beat the enemy from that poſt, and 
took ſeveral priſoners ; but at the ſame 
time the enemy made ſo terrible a fire 
from the ramparts, that the beſiegers were 
obliged to quit it. The next day 300 
grenadiers were commanded to retake that 
mill, but the enemy ſet it on fire, and 
abandoned that poſt. On the laſt of Au- 
guſt the Prince of Holſteinheck relieved 
the trenches ; and each battalion was or- 
dered to furniſh fix waggons, to carry 
ſtones near the batteries, to throw the 
{ame with mortars into the enemy's works. 
The iſt of September, at night, the Im- 
perialiſts relieved” the trenches, and the 
beſtegers carried on the ſap towards the 
ſaliant angle of the counterſcarp cf the 
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horn-work, within 50 paces of the palli- 


fades ; and a vaſt quantity of faſcines and 
gabions were prepared for making their 


lodgement on the counterſcarp. At the 


ſame time the breach being very wide, 
and the ditch almoſt filled up with the 
ruins of the walls, Marechal Boufflers was 
apprehenſive that the town would fall 
into the hands of the Confederates, and 
therefore ordered ſeveral of the largeſt 
pieces of cannon to be removed into the 
citadel. On the 4th the Prince of Hol- 
ſteinbeck relieved the trenches, as did alſo 


Lieutenant-General Spaar the next day ; 


and the approaches were carried on ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that it was judged the coun- 
terſcarp would be ſtormed the ſame even- 
ing; but this was deferred till the 7th. 

Whilſt the ſiege of Lifle was thus vigo- 
rouſly carried on, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Vendome, and Berwick, made two or 
three feint advances as if they intended to 
attack the Duke of Marlborough ; who, 
upon thoſe motions, gave orders for his 
army to be ready to march upon the firſt 
occaſion: and in the meantime detached 
the Earl of Athlone, with 1500 horſe, to 
obſerve the enemy. 'The Earl advancing 
towards Leuſe, his vanguard fell in with 
100 horſe detached from the Duke of 
Berwick's army, whom they charged, de- 
feated, and took 30 priſoners. "The ene- 
my made ſeveral marches and counter- 
marches, whereby it was-apparent that 
they deſigned to attempt the raiſing of the 
ſiege. The Duke of Burgundy likewiſe 
{ent a ſpy to endeavour to get into Liſle, 
and to acquaint the Marechal Boufflers 
that their army being on this ſide Tour- 
nay, he might depend upon being relieved ; 
but that meſſenger happened to be diſ- 
covered and ſeized by the Allies. Upon 
this the Duke of Marlborough, in ex- 
pectation of an engagement, ordered the 
Confederate army, on the 5th of Septem- 


ber, to march to the ground marked out 


for them, in order. to give the enemy 
battle; and being reinforced by Prince 


Eugene, with 72 ſquadrons and 25 batta- 
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lions from the ſiege (with which troops 
came alſo King Auguſtus and the Land- 
grave of Heſle as volunteers); and Lieu- 
tenant-General Fagel having marched with 
incredible ſpeed out of Dutch Flanders and 
Brabant, and joined the Confederate army 
with ſeven battalions and as many ſqua- 
drons, they continued till ten o'clock in 
order of battle. But the enemy declined 
coming to an engagement, fo that the 
Confederate generals ordered the tents to 
be pitched again, and the detachment of 
Prince Eugene returned to the camp be- 
fore Liſle, except ſome Imperial and Hef- 
ſian ſquadrons. The generals concluding 


that the enemy had no other deſign than 


to give them frequent alarms to retard 
the ſiege, and ſtraiten them in their fo- 


rage, without venturing an engagement, 


100 men out of each battalion were or- 
dered to caſt up an intrenchment in the 
front of their army, which would both 
ſecure the troops from any ſudden ſurpriſe, 
and the beſiegers from interruption. 

The Confederates thus finding it im- 
practicable to bring the enemy to a battle, 
thought fit to ſtorm the counterſcarp of 
Liſle, which had been delayed by theſe 
movements, and on the 7th of September, 
in the morning, they made the neceſſary 
diſpolitions for that enterprize, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement from the grand 
army of 700 grenadiers, and the like num- 
ber of fuſileers, and 600 workmen. Eight 
hundred grenadiers, ſupported by the like 
number of fulileers, 3o carpenters, and 200 
workmen, were commanded for the attack 
of the right, between the Lower Deule and 
the gate St. Andrew, under the direction of 
the Sieur des Roques; and 1600 grenadiers, 
ſupported by the like number of fulileers, 
20 carpenters, and 2000 workmen, were 
commanded for the attack of the left, be- 
tween the river and the gate of St. Mag- 
dalen, under the direction of the Sieur du 
Mey. The batteries of the Confederates 
made a continual fire before the attack on 
all the baſtions, to diſturb the enemy; 


and after the ſignal of three 3 and a 
general 
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general diſcharge of all the artillery, the 
attack was made with ſo much order and 
courage on the ſide of the officers and ſol- | 
diers, that the counterſcarp was taken in 
a ſhort time, notwithſtanding it was de- 
fended by 200 men of each regiment in 
the garriſon; and the beſiegers lodged 
themſelves in the covered way; but the 
enemy made ſuch a terrible fire from their 
out works with their cannon, mortars, and 
ſmall arms, and ſprung three mines in the 
covered way, that there were no leſs 
than 1000 men wounded and lain. 

The Confederates having made them- 
ſelves maſters of the counterſcarp, endea- 
voured to perfect their works with all 
poſlible application. In the night between 
the gth and 1oth, the enemy made. a 
ſally, but were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs, On the 11th, the Imperialiſts reliev- 
ed the trenches, . and an adjutant came 
from the grand army to acquaint Prince 
Eugene, that the French were advanced 
within ſight of the intrenchment, and 
ſcemed to have a deſign to attack them; 
whereupon the Prince marched with 15 
battalions, and the cavalry, to reinforce 
the Duke of Marlborough. The Duke 
being at dinner, received advice that the 
French foragers were advanced within a 
quarter of à league of the Confederate 
camp, and were ſuſtained by ſeveral regi- 
ments. Lieutenant-General Wood, who 
happened to be at table, deſired his per- 
- miſſion that he might charge them with 
two battalions only. The Duke granted 
his requeſt; and having detached the re- 

iment of Sir Richard Temple, and an- 
other Engliſh battalion for that enterprize, 
they fell upon the enemy, whom they re- 
pulſed as far as Ennevelin, where they. 
had poſted ſome forces in a caſtle, which 
was ſurrounded with ditches. The Eng- 
liſh endeavoured to diſlodge them from 
thence, and charged the French with 
great bravery ; but the Duke de Vendome 
cauſed all his grenadiers, and the piquet 
of ſix brigades, which were encamped-in 


| trenchments. 


the front of his army, near Pont a Marque, | 
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to ſupport his troops in the caſtle; where- 
upon the two battalions were obliged to 
retire after a very {tout reſiſtance, and 
retreated in good order, with the loſs of 
about ſix or ſeven officers, and near 200 
men killed or wounded. The next morn- 
ing the French troops began to be in mo- 
tion, and about two in the afternoon the 
Allies ſaw the head of their army, con- 
liſting of ſeveral battalions and ſquadrons, 
with their workmen, who levelled the 
ground between them and the Allies' in- 
The Confederate generals 
now thought the enemy were reſolved 
upon an attack, ſo that the troops were 
immediately ordered to their arms, and 
the regiments commanded to their reſpec- 
tive poſts behind the intrenchments. Prince 
Eugene likewiſe joined the army; and, 


at the ſame time, orders were {ent to the 


Earl of Albemarle (who was then between 
Oudenard and Menin with 3o {quadrons, 
to guard a convoy from Bruſlels) to re- 
turn to the camp with the utmoſt expe- 
dition; and accordingly the Earl on the 
12th, by break of day, arrived with his 


detachment. 


About four in the afternoon, the enemy 
began to cannonade the Confederate camp, 
directing their fire chiefly againſt the vil- 
lage of Entiers, where the Brigadier Evans 
and Wertmuller were poſted with two 
brigades of foot, and were anſwered by 
the artillery planted on the intrenchments, 
which continued till it was dark The 
Confederate troops, who lay upon their 
arms all night, were the next day formed 
in order of battle, and early in the morn- 


ing the enemy renewed their cannonading 


with between 30 and 40 pieces, moſt 
24 pounders, and the Allies did the like, 
with almoſt equal execution on both ſides. 
At length the enemy withdrew their 
heavy cannon ; and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene perceiving that 
they had no other deſign than by frequent 
alarms to delay the ſtorming the outworks 
of Liſle, the troops were ordered to en- 
camp in ſuch a manner, as to be imme- 
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diately ready to receive the French, pro- 


vided they ſhould make any farther at- 
tempts; and the works about the village 
of Entiers were repaired and enlarged, for 
the greater ſecurity of that poſt. Prince 
Eugene being fatisfied that the Confede- 
rate camp was ſufficiently ſecured, he re- 
turned on the 13th of September with his 
troops to the ſiege. 

In the meanwhile, the French generals 
were contriving means to diſtreſs the Con- 
federate army in ſuch a manner, as to 


oblige Prince Eugene to raiſe the ſiege; 


and, in order to this, they at laſt found an 
opportunity of engaging ſome of the inha- 
bitants at Aeth in a conſpiracy to deliver 
up that town ; while, on the other hand, 
they were indefatigable in concerting mea- 
ſures for cutting off the convoys, of which 


the camp before Liſle ſtood in need. The | 


former ſcheme failed; for before the con- 
{piracy at Aeth was ripe for execution, it 
was diſcovered ; but in the latter part of 
their deſign they ſucceeded ; for after va- 
rious motions of both armies, they began 
to throw up lines for ſecuring the paſles 
of the Schelde, and worked at them ſo 
hard, that they appeared rather like the 
fortifications of a town, than intrenchments 
thrown up in haſte, notwithſtanding they 
were 70 miles in length. On theſe they 
laid cannon, and poſted the greateſt part 
of their army upon them, ſo that they did 
effectually ſtop all communication by the 
Schelde. Upon which the States ordered 
all that was neceſſary, both for the army 
and for the ſiege, to be ſent to Oſtend; 
and if the French had begun their deſigns 


with the intercepting this way of convey- 


ance, the ſiege muſt have been raiſed for 
want of ammunition to carry it on. 

The Duke of Burgundy was very uneaſy 
for want of intelligence from Liſle, which 
put Dubois, a captain in his army, on one 
of the boldeſt enterprizes which, perhaps, 
was ever undertaken by a ſingle man: he 


determined to attempt getting into the 


city, notwithſtanding the ſtrict guards kept 


by the beſiegers. He undreſſed himſelf, | 
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and having hid his cloaths, ſwam over 
ſeven canals and ditches, and ſo got into 
the town. Marechal Boufflers having pro- 
vided him with cloaths, conducted him to 
both the attacks, ſhewed him the condi- 
tion all things were in, and having writ- 
ten a letter to the Duke of Burgundy, he 


rolled it up in wax, which the Captain 


put in his mouth; he then returned the 
ſame way he came, with the intelligence 
the Duke of Burgundy wanted ; by which 
it was ſaid, Marechal Bouffters acquainted 
him, that if one of the Allies convoys. 
could be intercepted, the ſiege would be 
raiſed ; and that he would undertake the 
place ſhould hold out till the gth or 10th 
of October. 

On the 12th of September, about nine 
in the morning, the beſieged came out of 
the town in great numbers with four co- 
lours, and attacked the trenches on the 
left in ſix different places, having, at the 
ſame time, another body of troops in the 
covered way ready to ſuſtain them ; but 
before they could do any other damage 
than the overturning a few gabions, they 
were engaged by the next battalions in 
the trenches, and obliged to retreat in 
great diſorder, having had above 60 men 
killed, and among them ſeveral officers ; 
and of the Confederates 14 men were 
killed, and near 30 wounded, Lieute- 
nant- General Arnam continued that night 
in the trenches, which were relieved the 
night between the 13th and 14th by the 
Prince of Holſteinbeck ; but the works 
were not advanced very much, becauſe 
the troops which had joined the grand 
army with Prince Eugene were not return- 
ed to their reſpective poſts. However, 
they arrived the 14th, a little before break 
of day. The ſame night the trenches 
were relieved by Lieutenant-General Spaar, 
with 10 battalions as uſual; and the be- 
ſiegers began to work upon ſome mines, 
in order to fill up the ditch of the tenaille, 


and they placed a great many gabions on 


the palliſades. On the 17th, the trenches 
were relieved with 12 battalions; and on 
the 


E 


the zoth, the enemy was drove with loſs 
from a traverſe in the covered way; 
the aſſault was then to have been made; 
but the enemy having burned their galle- 
ries and bridges, it was deferred. The 
trenches being relieved, the grenadiers 
marched and mounted the breach of the 
tenaille, obliged the enemy to retire, and 
made a good lodgement. The left having 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a place of arms on 
the counterſcarp of the tenaille, drove the 
enemy out of the counterſcarp before the 
grand breach, making a ſecond lodgement; 


but the enemy drove them from the lodge- | 


ments and killed ſeveral. | 

Prince Eugene, to reanimate the grena- 
diers, came out of the trenches, rallied 
them thrice at their head, but receiving a 
wound over his eye, was forced to retire 
to be dreſſed, while the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough carried on the ſiege, and at the ſame 
time covered it, being in both commands 
at the ſame time. On the 23d, he gave 
orders for ſtorming ; the troops drove the 
enemy from the tenaille on the left, and 
made a great lodgement along the covered 
way. The vigour of the enemy abating, 
which was owing to want of ammunition, 
Marechal Boufflers found means to let the 
Duke de Vendome know it, who ſent a 
body of horſe and dragoons, each man hav- 
ing a bag of 40 pounds weight of gun- 
powder; but what by the vigilance of 
the General, and by their powder taking 
fire by accident, they were moſtly killed 
by our men, or blown up by their own 
powder. LE | 

Vendome then laid a deſign of inter- 
cepting a convoy coming from Oſtend ; 
the Duke ordered 12 battalions and 800 
| horſe, with ten ſquadrons, to guard the 
convoy; but ſuppoſing that the French 
might be too ſtrong, he reinforced it with 
12 battalions more, to join the detach- 
ment between Menin and Oſtend, while 
Major-General Codogan marched with 
ſome horſe and foot to meet the convoy. 
The Count de la Motte, by command of 
the Duke of Berwick, marched from 
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Ghent with 22,000 men, and came up with 
6000 of the Confederates, who guarded 


the convoy, which occaſioned one of the 
molt glorious and remarkable actions re- 


corded in hiſtory, See WYNENDALE, BAr- 


TLE AT. 

In this battle near Wynendale, the 
Count de la Motte being obliged to retire, 
gave the convoy an opportunity to arrive 
the ſame night unmoleſted and ſafe at Me- 
nin. If this large convoy of 800 waggons 
had been intercepted, the ſiege of the 
city muſt inevitably have been raiſed ; 
ſor the Duke of Marlborough had ſent ſe- 
veral ſupplies from his army to carry on 
the ſiege, and could now ſpare no more. 
He began himſelf to deſpair of the ſucceſs 
of the undertaking, and prepared the army 
and beſiegers for railing the ſiege, being 
in great anxiety for the ſafety of ſo large 
a convoy, upon which the whole ſucces. 
of the ſiege depended, On the goth of 
September, Prince Eugene viſited the 
trenches, which were relieved with five 
battalions on the right, and ſeven on th= 
left. The beginning of the next menti-. 
300 grenadiers joined the troops, and at- 
tacked the ravelin, in which they ſuccec d 
ed ſo well, that they made a lodgeme 
on the ravelin, and forced the enemy e- 
hind the traverſes to leap into the Wu ter, 
where moſt of them were killed or arow r-- 
ed; fo that now the beliegers were mei- 
ters of both the counterguards ande t= 
ravelins ; they next finiſhed the batterics 


on the counterſcarp, to ruin thoſe of the 


enemy on the courtine, and to beat down 
the bridge of communication which they 
had from a place of arms to the ravelin. 
After ſpringing mines and other operations 
towards the latter end of October, all the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for a general ſtorm 
were made, by draining the ditch, making. 
apertures in the walls, working on the 
galleries, filling up the ditch, perfeQins; 
their lodgements and places of arms, and 
laſtly of finiſhing their batteries, which 


conſiſted of 45 pieces of cannon, and 55 


mortars; to ſupply which, a new convoy 
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of 20,000 weight of powder, with a great 
number of bombs, cannon balls; and hand 
grenades, arrived at the ſiege fr om Oſtend. 


Theſe began to fire with ſo much ſucceſs, | 


that the beſieged beat a parley on the 22d, 
and offered to capitulate for the town; 
whereupon hoſtages were exchanged, and 
it was agreed that Marechal Boufflers 
ſhould capitulate for the garriſon with 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and that the 
magiſtrates and council of the town, ſhould 
propoſe their own terms for themſelves, 
and the caſtellary of Liſle, -to the field de- 
putics of the States-general. 

The French delivered up Magdalen 
gate that afternoon ; the horſe under the 
Chevalier de Luxemburg, who had got 
into the town with the ſupplies, marched 

to Douay. The French garriſon to retire 
into the citadel. The Prince of Holſtein- 
beck, being appointed governor of Lille, 
marched in with two Engliſh, and 13 other 
battalions, and a detachment of horſe. In 
this ſiege the French loſt 7000 men, and 
the Allies near 9ooo. On the 29th, the 
beſieged commenced hoſtilities by the diſ- 
charge of five pieces of cannon; the Allies 
contracted the lines of circumvallation, 
erected the batteries of cannon, and car- 
ried on their approaches by ſap; on the 
13th, lodged themſelves by the palliſades 
of the firſt covered way, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the counterſcarp, except 
two places of arms ; prepared faſcines, 
continued to drain the ditch ; made ſeve- 
ral openings into it; paſſed tue ditch in 
the night, and lodged themſelves on the 
glacis of the ſecond covered way, without 
any loſs. 

On the 1ſt of December, they raiſed 
batteries on the ſecond counterſcarp, which 
were finiſhed on the 5th, and then Prince 
Eugene fent the Marechal Boufflers a ſum- 
mons to ſurrender, if he expected an ho- 
nourable capifulation ; if he would give 
up the citadel before the batteries began 
to play; otherwiſe, to expect no better 
terms than to be made priſoner of war 
with his garriſon 


[ 


On the 25th of February, Captain Tollet 


L. 1 


The Governor, whoſe ſtock of ammu- 
nition was nigh exhauſted, and being in- 
formed that the communication was open 
and free between Bruſſels and Liſle, thought 
fit to prevent the conſequences of a breach 
being made in the body of the citadel, by 
beating a parley on the 8th of December. 
Hoſtages being exchanged, the articles 
were ſigned the day following, and on the 
oth the Marechal with the whole garri- 
ſon marched out, and were conducted to 
Douay. 


LISSAU. See Criss Au. King of Swe- 


den's battle, 1702. 


LISSA. See BRESLAU. King of Pruſſia's 
battle, 1757. 

LIZARD, ENGAGEMENT OFT, IN 1707. 
The ſouthernmoſt point of land in Great 
Britain. The Liſbon fleet, under the con- 
voy of the Cumberland of 80 guns, the 
Devonſhire of 80 guns, the Royal Oak of 
70 guns, and the Cheſter and Ruby of 50 
guns, fell in with the French fleet, com- 
manded by M. du Guai Trouin, off the 
Lizard. The French were at leaſt 12 fail 
of line of battle ſhips. The convoy diſ- 


|| poſed themſelves in a line, and thereby 


gave the merchant ſhips an opportunity 
of eſcaping. M. du Guai attacked the 
Cumberland about 12 at noon, and with 
the aſſiſtance of two other ſhips, after an 
obſtinate diſpute, carried her ; the Devon- 
ſhire defended herſelf for a long time 
againſt ſeven, and until evening againſt 
five French ſhips ; but then by ſome acci- 
dent, which will remain for ever unknown, 
took fire and blew up, two only out of 
900 men eſcaped ; the Royal Oak made a 
vigorous reſiſtance, and having ſet the 
French ſhip which attacked her, and was 
commanded by M. de Bearnois, on fire, 
got ſafe into Kinſale harbour; the Count 
de Forbin took the Cheſter, and Monſieurs 
de Courſerat and de Neſmond took the 
Ruby. As for the Liſbon fleet, they very 
prudently ſaved themſelves during the en- 
gagement. 

LIZARD, ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 1709. 


in 


EI 


in the Aſſurance of 70 guns, with the 
Sunderland of 60, Hampſhire and Angle- 


{ea of 50 guns cach, ſailed from Cork, and |. 


being joined by the Aſſiſtance, a 50 gun 
ſhip likewiſe, with the trade from Kinſale, 
continued his voyage for England. On 
the 2d of March, about five in the morn- 
ing, being then eight leagues S. S. W. 
off the Lizard, he law four fail ſtanding 
after him. About ſeven they came with- 
in random ſhot ; whereupon he made the 
ſignal for drawing into a line of battle, 
and another for the merchantmen to bear 
away for their ſecurity; ſome of them, 
with the Angleſea and Sunderland, having 
before loſt company. About eight, the 
enemy bore down in a line, and when they 
were come within muſquet-ſhot, they 
hoiſted French colours. The French Com- 
modore, who was in a ſhip of 70 guns or 
npwards, came ranging along the larboard 
ſide of the Aſſurance, and fell aboard her, 
ſo that they engaged yard-arm and yard- 
arm for the ſpace of almoſt half an hour ; 
during which the Frenchman plied Captain 
Tollet ſo warmly with ſmall ſhot, that 
they cut off moſt of his marines and ſea- 
men that were quartered on deck. They 
then put off, and fell on board again on 
the lee- ſide of the Aſſurance, firſt ranging 
on her bow and then on her quarter, while 
ſhe fired her upper deck and part of her 
lower deck guns with ſuch vigour, that 
ſhe obliged the enemy to ſheer off, and 
ſtand away ahead towards the merchant- 
men. The three other ſhips, which were 
of 40 or 50 guns, then came ranging 
along the Aſſurance, firing ſeveral broad- 
ſides into her, and after that bore away as 
the former. The damage ſhe received 
was very great; her ſides were ſhot 
through and through in a great many pla- 
ces; her ſhrouds and backſtays cut to 
picces, as likewiſe her main and falſe ſtay, 
which, if not timely ſeen, had occaſioned 
the loſs of her maſt.. Her forcſail and 
fore-topſail were torn to pieces, her beſt 
bower cut away ; one of the flukes of the 
ſpare anchor ſhot off, and her {mall bower 
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| by the enemies boarding drove through 


her bow. All poſſible diſpatch was made 


in fitting her rigging, which, with the 


bending of a new fore-lail and fore-topſail, 
took up ſome time. After which the 
ſhips of war all bore down to ſecure what 
merchant ſhips they could, expecting. to 
engage the enemy again, but they declined 
it. The Captain of the Aſſurance, who 
had been four months ſick, and had been 
carried upon deck in a chair, was wound- 
ed ; the firſt lieutenant was ſhot in the 
leg, which he got dreſſed, and then re- 


turned to his charge upon the deck; the 


ſecond lieutenant was killed, as were ſeve- 
ral French officers whom they brought 
from Ireland, but more of the latter were 
wounded. In the whole, the Aſſurance 
had 25 killed, and 53 wounded, and ſome 


of theſe died of their wounds; for the 


ſhe proved ſo leaky, that it was ſuſpected 


| 


enemy making their chicf attempt on her, 
ſhe had been ſeverely treated; the Hamp- 
ſhire had only two killed, and 11 wound- 


ed; the Aſſiſtance eight killed, and 21 


wounded, among the latter was Captain 
Tudor, her commander, who died after- 
wards of his wounds. M. du Guai Trouin, 
who commanded the French ſquadron, had 
abundance of men killed and wounded, 
and took only five merchantmen, which it 
was believed he ſent into Breſt. In the 
memoirs which go under his name, it. is 
acknowledged that our officers did their 
duty extremely well, that not only his 
own ſhip was very roughly handled by 


Captain Tollet; but alſo, that the Amazon 


and the Glory, that were with him, met 
the like reception from the Hampſhire and 
the Aſſiſtance. As to the five prizes, he 


| ſays, that two of them were ſent to St. 
Malo's, one got into Calais, and the other 


two foundered on the Engliſh coaſt. 

Lord Durſley on the 2oth of March, 
ordered three ſhips to cruize off Breſt to 
gain intelligence, and in the meantime 
the Saliſbury took a French Weſt-India 
ſhip richly laden ; but the moſt valuable 
part of her effects were taken out becauſe 
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The might founder at ſca. On the 29th, 
his Lordſhip had orders to ſee the Liſbon 
fleet of merchantmen ſafe into the ſea ; 
but his Lordſhip having received certain 
intelligence that M. du Guai Trouin was 
then cruizing at the diſtance of about 35 
leagues from the Lizard, his Lordſhip pro- 
poſed to leave the trade and tranſports 
under the protection of ſome Dutch men of 
war that were expected from Portſmouth, 
and reſolved to go himſelf in ſearch of the 
enemy; but theſe Dutch ſhips of war not 
arriving in time, his Lordſhip thought it 
better to comply with his orders; and 
having ſeen the Liſbon fleet as far as he 
was directed, he had ſcarce parted from 


them on the gth of April, before he diſ- 


covered the Achilles, commanded by M. 
du Guai Trouin, and the Glory, who the 
day before had taken the Briſtol] man of 
war, a 50 gun ſhip; his Lordſhip imme- 
diately gave them chaſe, recovered the 
Briſtol, which, by a ſhot in her bread 
room, ſunk ſoon afterwards ; but all the 
men except 20 were ſaved. The Achilles 
much ſhattered, eſcaped by her ſwift ſail- 
ing, but the Le Gloire, a French man of 
war of.44 guns and 312 men was taken; 
his Lordſhip having about 70 men killed 
and wounded in the action. On the 26th 
of April, two ſmall ſhips were taken, and 
on the 7th of May, a privateer carrying 
14 guns and 100 men; but the proviſions 
through all the ſhips then growing very 
ſhort, his Lordſhip found it neceſſary to 
return to Plymouth on the 13th with his 
{quadron, which conſiſted at that time of 
one third, and ſeven fourth rates, and 
there received the unwelcome news, that 
her Majeſty's ſhip the Sweepſtakes of 32 
guns, had been taken by two French pri- 
vateers, each of which was of greater 


force than that frigate. 


There arrived about the ſame time ad- 
vice that four French men of war had at- 


_ tacked ſome New England ſhips laden with 


maſts, under the convoy of Captain Wal- 
ter Ryddel, in the Falmouth, a ſhip of 50 
guns, about 24 leagues from the Lizard. 


LON 


1 This happered on the 18th of May ; and 


the French Commodore, a 60 gun ſhip, 
attempting to board the Falmouth, Captain 
Ryddel ſaved him the trouble, by filling 
his headſails, and laying her on board un- 
der her bowſprit, directly athwart her 
hawſer, and at the ſame time raked her 
fore and aft with his cannon, The ene- 
my continued in this poſture about an 
hour and a half, during which time he 
entered many men, but they were repulſed. 

However, the number of men on board 
her being much greater than thoſe in the 
Falmouth, it occaſioned various turns; 
but at length he thought fit to retire, 
having firſt cut all the laniards of the Fal- 
mouth's fore and mizen-ſhrouds, believing 

it might prevent her following to reſcue 
the convoys, which the enemy ſtood after. 
Notwithſtanding this, Capt. Ryddel made 
{fail after him with ſach diligence, as en- 
abled him, notwithſtanding the bad condi- 
tion he was in, to preſerve them all, and 
to bring them ſafe into Plymouth. In this 
action the Falmouth had 13 men killed, 
and 56 wounded. The Captain himſelf 
was wounded in the right leg, and had 
ſeveral other hurts ; and the ſecond lieu- 


tenant and Mr. Lawſon, a volunteer, were 


ſhot through the body; the Falmouth 
had 20,000 pounds New England Money 
on board her at the time of the engage- 
ment. | 

LOGR OGNO. See PAMPELONA. 

LONDON PLunDERED. The metro- 
polis of Great Britain. When the Saxon 
heptarchy had ceaſed, and the Engliſh 
monarchy took orig in in Egbert the Saxon, 
and firſt king of England in 8o0 the firſt 
care that Prince engaged himſelf in, was 
to ſecure himſelf in the hearts of the 
Saxons, his countrymen, and to reduce 
the Britons. His conqueſts were rapid. 
He then obtained a ſignal victory over the 
Mercians at Wilton in Wiltſhire ; ſubdued 
Kent; received the ſubmiſſion of the Eaſt 
Saxons (or Eſſex), routed the Eaſt An- 
glians (Norfolk and Suffolk), and the 


Mercians, (or the center counties of Eng- - 
land), 


mien. 
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land), ſubjected them to his ſway, and ſoon 
after the kingdom of Northumberland ſub- 
mitted ; but in the midſt of his conqueſts 
and ambitious ſchemes to reduce the whole 
ifland, he was interrupted by the deſcent 
of the Danes, who had before ravaged the 
coaſts of England here and there in ſmall 
parties, but now had landed at the iſland 
of Shippey in Kent, in a formidable body 
to invade the kingdom; but returned to 
their ſhips ſatisfied with an immenſe plunder. 

This firſt great landing was in 831, en- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of which, they 
cntered the mouth of the Tyne in the 
following year ; where having received a 
{mall check, they cruized along the coaſt, 
failing round, and made a ſecond deſcent at 
Charmonth, near Axminſter in Dorſetſhire, 
_ wheretheylanded to the number of 15, ooo 
Egbert was no ſooner apprized of 
their appearance, than he marched againſt 
them at the head of a {mall body of troops, 
which he imprudently thought ſufficient 
to chaſtiſe a band of pilfering pirates; but, 
notwithſtanding the impetuolity of his at- 
tack, by which they were at firſt thrown 
into diſorder, they rallied, and gave him 
ſo warm a reception, that night only ſaved 
him from an entire defeat ; however, the 
Danes finding themſelves ſo roughly hand- 
led, retired to their ſhips, and about two 


years after, equipped a large naval arma 


ment and landed in Cornwall, where being 
Joined by the diſaffected Britons, they advan- 
ced towards the borders of Devonſhire, with 
a view to penetrate into the territories of 
Egbert, who met them at Hongſdown-Hill, 
near Kellington, in Cornwall, where he en- 
tirely routed them, and almoſt cut their 
whole army to pieces; by which ſignal 
victory, he wiped off the ſlight diſgrace 
which had ſoiled his arms in the action of 
Charmouth, and died in the year 838, 
having reigned 36 years with ſuch ability 
and ſucceſs as juſtly intitled him to the 
name of a profound ſtateſman, as well as 
that of an able warrior. 

The Danes returned again in the very firſt 
year of his ſon Ethelwulph's reign, and ar- 


1 
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rived at Southampton, in 33 ſhips, where, 


having ravaged the country, and having 
met with various ſucceſſes and repulſes, 


they at length defeated and killed the Eng- 


liſh General, Edelhelm, at the head of his 
forces, which they routed near Portland. 

In the courſe of the ſucceeding year 
839, they landed at Romney, and defeat- 
ed Herebert, who was ſent to oppoſe their 
progreſs ; then penetrating farther into 
the country, they waſted : Lindſey, Eaſt 
Anglia, and Kent,' with great outrage and 
barbarity. The ſucceeding year they ra- 
vaged London, Rocheſter, and Canter- 
bury, and returned home with a vaſt 
booty. They in 852 returned in the ſpring, 
with a mighty fleet of 300 ſail, which en- 
tered the river Thames ſo ſuddenly, that 
the Engliſh were in no condition to oppoſe 
ſuch a formidable invaſion ; and while 
they were engaged in gathering forces 
able to face ſuch a number, the Danes 
took London, which they plundered, and 
proceeding to Canterbury and other places, 
almoſt bid fair for making a conqueſt of 
the whole iſland. 

LONDON BEsIEGED. The Danes in 
993, having received a large ſum of mo- 
ney from Ethelred, whoſe puſillanimity 
did not permit him to oppoſe their ravages, 
ceaſed for a ſhort time to pillage Britain. 
But the year following, Swayne of Den- 
mark, and Olaus of Sweden, invaded Eng- 
land with a largefleet, entered the 'Thames, 
and Janded their troops near London, 
which place they attacked ſeveral times; 
but meeting with a braver reſiſtance than 
they imagined, were obliged to retire. 

In 1013, the Danes, under Swayne, 
having got poſleſſion of almoſt all Britain, 
laid ſiege to London, where Ethelred was 
ſhut up. Though he was but ill provided 


with neceſſaries to beſiege in form a place 


of importance, he imagined the citizens 
would be terrified at his menaces; but 
finding they were not moved by them, for 
a ſhort time he deſiſted from his enterprize, 

and went and ravaged the weſtern parts of 
Weſſex, where he found no oppoſition to 
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his deſigns; after which he returned 
againſt London, when, whilſt he was pre- 
paring for the ſiege with greater precau- 
tion than before, Ethelred made his eſcape 
out of the city, and abandoned the inha- 
bitants to the mercy of Swayne's troops ; 
whereupon the Londoners, judging ita raſh 
undertaking to maintain the rights of a 
Prince he himſelf had relinquithed, ſub- 
mitted to Swayne, who was, without 
further oppoſition, proclaimed King. 

In 1016, on the death of Ethelred, the 
citizens of London, and all the nobility 
there, proclaimed young Edmund his ſon 
(commonly called Ironſide) King; but a 
greater number of the biſhops, clergy, and 
ſome nobles, fided with Canute the Dane, 
whom they crowned at Southampton. 
While Edmund marched into Weſlex, be- 
ing ſecure of London, Canute, his rival, 
took the opportunity of his abſence, and 
failed up the river Thames, with an in- 
tent to reduce the city of London, which 
was Edmund's chief reſource : and now 
believing, if he could deprive Edmund of 
this treaſure, it would put an end to the 
conteſt, he approached London, and form- 
ing the ſiege, he carried it on vigorouſly ; 
but the reſiſtance he met with from the ci- 
tizens, giving time to Edmund to throw 
in troops from the other ſide of the Thames, 
Canute was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

Failing in his project, he uſed many 
ſtratagems to ſurpriſe the city; and in a 
ſhort time after the battle of Scoerſtan, or 
Sherſton, in Wilts, he again laid ſiege to 
the city. Edmund being ſenſible that he 
was far from being in a condition to re- 
leve it, retired into Weſſex to reinforce 
his army; and having received the expect- 


ed ſuccours, began his march to London, || 


and compelled the Danes once more to 
raiſe the fiege: and had not Edmund truſt- 
ed his army to Edric, the traitor, and by 
that means loſt the battle of Aſhdown 
(ſee Aﬀ8zDowN), he might, in all proba- 
bility, havedrovetheDanes out of England. 


After the battle of Haſtings, the, Nor- 


* under William the eee 
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came to goyern this iſland. That ſucceſſ< 
ful warrior, during the general conſterna- 

tion at London, relolving to improve his 
advantage, marched to Dover, reduced it, 
and proceeded to Kent, where he met 
the Kentiſh men, who hearing of his ap- 
proach were prepared to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs ; but they ſoon ſubmitted to him on 
certain favourable conditions which he 
granted them: and while Marcar and Ed- 
win, Harold's brothers, were aſſembling; 
the nobility at London, he continued ad- 
vancing to London in three diviſions, 
through three different routes, command- 
ing his men, in caſe of oppoſition, to waſte 
the country with fire and ſword, which: 
they too cruelly obeyed on every flight: 
offence; William thinking by ſuch rigours. 
of war, to terrify the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, already ſufficiently intimidated by his 
approach, who earneſtly preſſed Marcar- 
and Edwin to a ſubmiſſion; but they with: 
a view to animate their party, took the 
opportunity to fally out from London uporr 
William, who arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of that capital with his firſt diviſion. 
They determined to give him battle before 
the reſt of his forces {ſhould come up to- 
ſupport him, but were forced to retire 
with precipitation to the northern pro= 
vinces. By this time the Normans had: 
burned and deſtroyed the ſuburbs on the 
Surry fide of the Thames (now the Bo- 
rough), by the command of their leader ;; 
while another diviſion, paſſing the Thames. 


at Wallingford in Berkſhire, came as far 
as Berkhamſtead, in their march to the 


capital: ſo that the nobility and clergy, 
attended by the magiſtrates, choſe to ſub- 
mit, rather than make a deſperate and 
fruitleſs oppoſition, met the Conqueror at 
the head of his forces, and made a formal 
tender of the crown, which, after ſome: 
deliberation, he accepted, and was crowned: 
with great pomp. and ſplendour at the mc- 


tropolis, in 1066. 


Louis, the Dauphin, in 1215, during 
the diſpute between him and King John, 


in the war of the Barons, took this city. 
Louis, 
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Louis, the Dauphin, 1217, two years 
after the preceding article, and in the ſame 
conteſt, failing in his attempt upon Dover, 
turned his projects npon the metropolis, 


Having newly heard of his general, the 
Earl of Perche's defeat, (ſee LiNcoLN), 


he thought this city the beſt place of ſe- 


curity, and a refuge wherein he might 
conſult further meaſures for proſecuting 
the war of the Barons ; but being unable 
to make head againſt the victorious Regent, 
the Earl of Pembroke, after ſo notable a 
defeat, hc acquainted his father Philip, 
King of France, with his condition and 
circumſtances; who being unwilling to 
diſoblige the Pope, and thereby embarraſs 
his own kingdom, pretended to take no 
part with his ſon, 'who was under excom- 
munication; but nevertheleſs, privately 


furniſhed Blanche, his daughter-in-law, | 


and wite to Louis, with a naval armament, 
who was inſtructed to go to the aſſiſtance 
of her huſband, the Dauphin, in her own 
name; who, with a ſtrong body of forces, 
and 80 ſhips, embarked from Calais. Had 
theſe ſuccours arrived, they might have 
retrieved the cir cumſtances of Louis. The 
governors of the Cinque Ports, hearing 
they were to embark at Calais, waited for 
them, and engaging them, took or ſunk 
molt of the French fleet. (See OCEAN.) 
He found himſelf reduced to ſuch ſtraits 
by theſe two ſucceſſive defeats by land and 
ſea, that he began to wiſh himſelf diſen- 
gaged from the alliance with the Barons. 

Henry III. fon of the former King, was 
now a minor, under the care of the Ear] 


of Pembroke, Regent of the kingdom, 


who, to crown the ill fortune of Louis, 
blocked him up in the city of London. 
At the ſame time moſt of his friends, the 
Barons, were either killed or taken priſo- 
ners at the battle of Lincoln. He allo lay 
under the Pope's interdiction. The Eng- 
liſh expreſled their diſcontent every where, 
and without reſerve ; while he himſelf 


was beſieged in a foreign country, and cut | 


off from all reſources. In this abandoned 


lit uation, he thought it the beſt expedient 
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to accommodate matters as well as he could 
with the Regent ; and accordingly he de- 


manded an honourable treaty with him, 


which was immediately entered into and 
agreed upon. 

In this treaty of peace, he very honour- 
ably included his Engliſh adherents ; and 
the Earl of Pembroke, unwilling to bring 
on him the united force of France, which 
he knew would be exerted to relieve the 
heir of that kingdom, he granted his de- 
mands, and the ſooner, leſt by perſevering 
in the war, the Barons might be drove to 
deſpair, and the nation continued in its 
troubles. Moderation, he forefaw, would 
in all probability reſtore the ſtate to its 
former tranquillity, and therefore wiſely 
adopted a coalition of all parties, by which 


he might put the young King in quiet 


poſſeſſion of the crown, the ſole aim of his 
defires. Theſe ſalutary reflections induced 
him to agree to a treaty of peace, upon 
the following conditions, ſigned at London, 
and confirmed by the Pope's legate. That 
the city of London ſhould poſſeſs her an- 
cient privileges ; all priſoners taken by 
Louis, ſince his engaging in the cauſe of 
the Barons, releaſed: that the Engliſh, 
priſoners or not, ſhall ſwear allegiance to 
Henry: that Louis ſhould renounce all 
pretenſions, on account of former homage, 
with many other articles. After the ſign- 
ing of theſe, Louis received the Pope's 
abſolution; and having borrowed 5000 
marks, (Matthew Paris, the French hiſto- 
rian, ſays pounds), he returned to France; 
and the repoſe of the kingdom was eſta- 

bliſhed for ſome time. | 
After the battle of Kenilworth, (which 
ſee), and before the reduction of Ely, in 
the diſpute between King Henry III. and 
the diſcontented Barons, in 1267. The 
Earl of Glouceſter having ſigned a paper 
with his own hand, that he would never 
take arms againſt King Henry, neverthe- 
leſs privately raiſed forces, and while the 
King was engaged in reducing the rebels 
at Ely, he marched ſo ſuddenly to London, 
that he arrived in that neighbourhoed, 
P p p p 2 before 
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before the magiſtrates could be imformed 


whether he acted for the King or the male- 
contents. In this criſis they confulted the 
Pope's legate, whom Henry had left Go- 
vernor of the tower, and who adviſed them 
to admit Glouceſter with a {mall retinue. 
He was for ſome time in London be- 
fore he declared his intentions; but on 
ſome of the Barons appearing in South- 
wark, the magiſtrates knowing his deſign, 
ordered the drawbridge to be drawn up, 
and the gates to be ſhut for their own ſe⸗ 
curity. 

He lay before the tower a fortnight, 
and by fair promiſes gained over the citi- 


zens to his party. He then ſeized the 


gates, and permitted the malecontents to 
enter the capital. The people elected new 
magiſtrates, and erected barbicans and 
bulwarks between the tower and the city, 
while Glouceſter ſummoned the Legate 
to ſurrender the former. For ſome time 
he ſtood out, excommunicating all, and 


laying the churches under interdiction: | 


but as theſe cenſures were totally de- 
ſpiſed, every thing prepared to beſiege in 
form, and he eut off from all communica- 
tion and ſupplies, it was ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. Glouceſter having made him- 
ſelf maſtcr of the tower and the city, 
threw off the maſk, and publicly avowed 
that his deſign in taking arms, was to 
eſtabliſh the peace of the kingdom on a 
{olid baſis, by procuring equitable condi- 
tions for the revolters; and in his mani- 
feſto declared, that he would not relin- 
quiſh his deſign, till the King and Prince 
Edward ſhould make good their promiſes, 
recited in the two charters, one article of 
which was to baniſh all foreigners from 
their councils, which they had ſcanda- 
louſly neglected to perform. Henry, 
alarmed at theſe. proceedings, and under 
the apprehenſions of being attacked, diſ- 
patched away: orders to his ſon to join him 
on the inſtant. The junction was ſoon 
formed, and the armies marched together 
towards London, and ſtopping at Stratford- 
la-Bonne, were joined by increaſing num- 
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bers. Glouceſter ſeeing Henry's army 
thus reinforced, and diſappointed in his 
dependance on an inconſtant people, would 
not hazard a battle; ſo choſe to remain 
within the walls of London, till he could 
retrieve his ſituation by a treaty; in con- 
ſequence of which, he obtained a pardon 
both for himſelf and the citizens of Lon- 
don. 

During the troubleſome reign of Henry 
VI. an inſurrect ion of an extraordinary 
nature appeared in London. 'The whole 
kingdom was in a ferment at that time 
againſt the Queenand Suffolk. Glouceſter 
was privately ſmothered ; the Biſhop of 
Sarum was murdered in "Wiltſhire ; and 
the Duke of Suffolk beheaded. During 


this ferment, one John Cade, an Iriſhman, 


in 1450, was employed by the Duke of 
York, Regent of France, and then in Ire- 
land, to revive the pretenſions of the Houfe 
of March, whoſe title to the throne had 
for many years lain dormant. Cade, had 
been a ſoldier, ſerved under the Regent 
in France, and was a man of uncom- 
mon reſolution, great cunning, of an en- 
terprizing ſpirit, and ſome underſtanding. 

Having received proper inſtructions from 
the Duke of York's agent, he aſſumed the 
name of John Mortimer, and perſonated 
the ſon of Sir John Mortimer, who had 
been executed for treaſon in the reign of 
Henry V. He choſe Kent for the ſcene of 
his firſt appearance, where the Duke of 
York had a great number of friends, and 
ſoon aſſembling a large body of malecon- 
tents, he marched towards London, under 
the pretence of redreſſing grievances, and 
reſtoring the public tranquillity. 

The rebels increaſed ſo faſt, that Cade 
in a few days, found bimſelf i in a condi- 
tion to oppoſe the King's forces, and en- 
camped on Blackheath. The King having 
notice of this rebellion, ſent to Cade, to 
know the reaſon of the inſurrection, and 
was anſwered, that they had no deſign 
againſt his perſon, as their buſineſs was 
with the parliament, to remove evil mini- 


ſters, by whom the nation was ſold. They 
preferred 
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preferred two petitions, the one general, 
for the reformation of abuſes' and corrup- 
tions; the other particular, demanding 
that the Duke of Suffolk ſhould be puniſh- 
ed for the loſs of Normandy, and that the 
King's council ſhould be filled by men of 
virtue and ability, nobles, and princes of 
the blood, and not by wretches, hirelings, 
corrupt and profligate villains, who lived 
by plundering the nation. Theſe petitions 
were immediately deemed ſeditious, and 
the King reſolved to ſuppreſs the rebellion 
by force of arms. To this end he marched 
againſt Cade towards Blackheath, and 
Cade retired; but hid himſelf in an adja- 
cent wood, deſigning to fall upon the 
King's army, which conſiſted of 15, ooo 
men, take the King priſoner, and oblige 


him to redreſs thoſe grievances ſpecified 


in the petitions. But Henry believing the 
rebels dared not ſtand to face him, and ima- 
gining they were diſperſed, he returned 
to London, ſending only a detachment of 
his army in purſuit of them. This de- 
tachment falling into ambuſh, were cut 
in pieces, and Sir Henry Stafford the 
commander loſt his life in the affair. 
Cade, ſpirited by this ſucceſs, marched 
to London, while the King and the whole 
court, haſtily retired to Kenilworth caſtle, 
leaving a garriſon in the tower. Cade's 
ſucceſs increaſed his numbers. The city 
of London opened her gates to him, and 
he entered in triumph at the head of his 
army. He forbade plunder under ſevere 
penalties, or offering the leaſt inſult to any 
of the inhabitants. Lord Say, who was 
accuſed with Suffolk of bribery, in the 
affair of Maine, was, on the clamours of 
the rebels, diveſted of the lord treaſure- 
ſhip, and committed to the tower. He 
was brought by them from thence to 
_ Guildhall, to be tried before the Mayor. 
On his requeſting to be tried by his peers, 
Cade, who would admit of no dilatory 
pleas, took him to the ſtancard in Cheap- 
ſide, (now Corhill), ordered his head to 
be cut off, and carricd on a pole through 


the ſtrects, then dragged his naked body 
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at a hofſe's tail into Southwark, where 


it was quartered. 


Cade's ſoldiers and the citizens lived to- 
gether very friendly for ſome time, till not 
able to refrain from plunder, they were 
entering from Southwark into London ; 


the gate was ſhut againſt them, on which 


a battle enſued, and laſted all that day, 
the 5th of July, 1450. Meanwhile the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Lord 


Chancellor, Archbiſhop of York, having 
retired into the tower, publiſhed a gene- 


ral pardon to all who ſhould quit Cade, 
which had ſo ſurpriſing an effect, that he 
found himſelf abandoned, and was. obliged 
to fly into Suſſex, where, after having 


been proclaimed at 1000 marks for his 


perſon, dead or alive, he was killed at 
Hothfield, by one Alexander Iden, a gen- 
tleman of Kent, who brought his body to 
London ; where, with ſeveral of his ac- 
complices, who did not come in, it was 
hanged and quartered. Thus ended this 
dangerous inſurrection, which might have 
been attended with worſe conſequences, 
had it been conducted by a more experi- 
enced leader. 
LONDONDERRY, $1EGE or. Formerly 
a fortified city in Ireland, in the province 
of Munſter, on the lake of Lough Foyle, 104 
miles from Dublin. This memorable ſiege 
was conducted by King James in perſon, 


in 1689, being the laſt town (Inniſkilling 


excepted) which held out again him. It 
was but ill fortified, and worſe ſupplied, 
when King James came before it. 4; 

On the 13th of April, the- Reverend 
Mr. George Walker, Rector of Donagh- 
more, in the county of Tyrone, having 
raiſed a regiment of Proteſtants for King 
William's ſervice, and receiving intelli- 
gence that James, who had taken Coles 


raine and Kilmore, after a vigorous reſiſt- 


ance, was drawing his forces towards 
Londonderry, in order to lay fiege to it, 
and as there was at this time, a ſtrong 
report of an intended maſſacre, he in- 
duced the inhabitants of the city to ſhut 
their gates. 'S 
| Colonek 
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Colonel Lundee was the Governor, who || meantime, the inhabitants were thorough- 


would not give credit to King James's 
march, till he was certified of his being 


come {ſo near as Cledyford. Mr. Walker 


returned from the city to Lyfford, and 
joined Colonel Crofton, refolviug to main- 
tain a ſtrong poſt called the Long Cauſe- 
way, but having ſuſtained the enemy a 
whole night, was obliged to retire into 
Londonderry, where he in vain attempted 
to perſuade the Governor, Lundee, to 
take the field. On the 47th, Lundee called 
a council of war, to which the Colonels 
Richards and Cunningham, who had juſt 
arrived with their regiments from Eng- 
land, were cited; who, intimidated by 


fear, or inſluenced by worſe motives, de- 


clared the place not tenable, as there was 
not proviſion in Londonderry ſufficient to 
ſupport the garriſon, and the two regi- 
ments on board, for ten days; therefore, 
they were of opinion, that it was not for 
King William's ſervice, but the reverſe, 
to diſembark the two regiments; that 
conſidering the preſent circumſtances of 
of affairs, and the likelihood of the ene- 
my's poſſeſſing the place, it appeared the 
beſt expedient, that the principal officers 
ſhonld withdraw themſelves, as well for 
their own preſervation, as in hopes that 
the inhabitants, by a ſeaſonable capitula- 
tion, might make better terms for them- 
ſelves. Some gentlemen ſigned this inſtru- 
ment, others not only refuſed, but grow- 
ing jealous of ſome ill deſigns in the Go- 
vernor and others, threatened to hang 
both him and his counſellors. 

However, Captain White was ſent out 


to the King to receive propoſals from | 
| of any by ſea, without one engineer to 


him concerning a treaty ; and Lieutenant- 


General Hamilton, in conſequence of this 


ſuſpenſion, agreed to halt within four miles 


of the town. 
quaded, that the inhabitants and garriſon 


would ſurrender on appearance of ſo for- 
every day, and gave conſtant intelligence 


midable an army; but he was miſtaken ; 
for the inhabitants gave him ſo warm a 
reception as obliged him to retire into St. 


John's town in ſome diſorder, In the || 


But James was over per- 
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ly informed by the town-clerk, Mucke- 
ridge, of the reſolutions in the council, 
which ſo incenſe the garrifon and the in- 
habitants, that the officers, who had been 
inſtrumental in the deſign of a ſurrender, 
or even a capitulation, were obliged, at 
the hazard of their lives, to fave them- 
ſelves by flight. The two colonels fied 
to their ſhips, and Lundee locked himſelf 
up in his chamber, reſolving to have no 
hand either in the ſiege or the ſurrender ; 
and being adviſed by Mr. Walker and 
Major Baker, to continue his goyernment, 
he was, upon refuſal, conducted to'a boat, 
in which he was {uttered to make his eſ- 
cape to the other ſide in diſguiſe, with a 
load of match upon his back. 

The government was then offered to 
Mr. Walker and Major Baker, who firſt 


gave the refuſal to Colonel Cunningham, 


being next in command; but he alſo, 
through cowardice or treachery, rejecting 
the offer, returned with Richards to Eng- 
land, where they were both caſhiered. As 
for Lundee, he was taken up in Scotland, 
from whence he was ſent to London, to 
anſwer for his perfidy and miſconduct. 
Walker and Baker, being now by the 
general voice choſen Governors, prepared 
for a vigorous defence; and it muſt be al- 
lowed, that their courage ſeems to have 
paſſed the limits of common . prudence, 
ſucceſsful as the event afterwards proved. 
The place being ill fortified, with only 
twenty pieces of cannon, wretchedly 
mounted, a {mall party of horſe, very few 
diſciplined men, deſtitute of proviſions, 
cut off ſrom ſupplies by land, deſpairing 


conduct the operations; beſieged by an in- 
cenſed King, at the head of a great army, 
which was ſupplied with every thing they 
ſtood in need of. Several who could not 
face fuch a dreadful proſpect, deſerted 


to the enemy, while others within endea- 
voured to betray the garriſon. In theſe 


circumſtances did King James, on the 20th 
of 
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of April, inveſt a garriſon firmly deter- 
mined to die in the defence of it. "The 
attacks were made with impetuoſity, 
wherein the beſiegers were repulſed with 
loſs. The garriſon made {ſeveral ſucceſſ- 
ful ſallies; but were now on the eve of a 
worſe calamity than any which had hither- 
to befallen them, an epidemic diſeaſe; fo 
that now they had two dreadful enemies 
within, ſickneſs and famine, while tbe 
proſpect from without was equally diſmal. 
Some ſhips had, indeed, arrived in the ri- 
ver for their relief, but were prevented 
from coming up by the enemy's ſtrong bat- 
teries on either ſide, which difficulty had 
the ſhips ſurmounted, the enemy, to cut 
off all hopes of relief, had laid a boom 
acroſs the river. Meantime King James 
in perſon encohraged the beſiegers; but 
finding them dilatory, he ſaid warmly, had 
his army been Engliſh, they would have 
brought down the walls ſtone by ſtone. In 
this, however, he was miſtaken; for they 
were Iriſh who defended the place: the 
difference was, that thoſe within were 
Proteſtants, who fought for their religion 
and liberties, while the beſiegers were vi- 
rulent Papiſts, influenced: by no ſuch. mo- 
tives. | 

On the 29th, King James went to Dub- 
lin to meet his parliament. Meantime 
one Roche found means to ſwim acroſs the 
river, and gave the garriſon an account, 
that Major-General Kirke, who had quit- 
ted King James's ſervice for that of King 
William's, was in the river, hourly wait- 
ing for an opportunity to relieve them; 
which, however, he did nat effect with 
ſo much induſtry as he ſhould, having 


lain in the river ſix weeks without ſo 


much as attempting to advance, while the 
garriſon were almoſt periſhing: however, 
he ſent meſſengers to them, ſome of whom 
were taken : but a young lad having con- 
cealed a letter under his garter, and ano- 
ther within a cloth button of his coat, 
paſſed the enemy, and arrived with the 
letters at the garriſon, importing that 
Kirke would fpecdily relieve them; and 
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exhorting them to be good economiſts of 
their proviſions : that at preſent he found 
it impracticable to relieve them by the ri- 
ver, which was defended by batteries and 
a boom: that he had ſent a party to Inch, 
whither he was going, in order, if poſſible, 
either to beat off the enemy, or cauſe a 
diverſion in their favour : that he had ſent 
officers, arms, and artillery, to Inniſkilling, 
where there were at that time $000 foot, 
1500 horſe, with a regiment of dragoons, 
preparing to march to their relief: that 
he expected 6000 men every hour from 
England, being ſhipped for this place eight 
days ſince ; and that, laſtly, he was ſure, 
if they could hold out a little longer, the 
enemy would abandon- the ſiege, which 


he was well informed of from ſeveral de- 
ſerters. 


About this time Baker, one of the Go- 


vernors, died, and Colonel Michelburn 
was choſen in his room, that if one gover- 


nor ſhould fall hereafter, the garriſon 
might not want a chief, or be expoſed to 
the inconveniences of a conteſted election. 
On the other hand, Marechal Roſen, the 
Freneh General, arrived to command in 
chief at the camp of the beſiegers, in the 
room of King James, from whoſe valour 
and experience they expected. to take the 
place. Commodore Rooke had, on the- 
8th of June, fallen in with the Bonadven- 
ture, the Swallow, and Dartmouth ſhips 
of war, and a fleet of tranſports, undep 
the command of Kirke, and concurred with 
him in the ſervice. When they came to 
examine the methods taken by the enemy 
to cut- off the communication by ſea, they 
found that they had laid a boom acrofs the 
river, compoſed of chains and cables, and 
floated with timber, there being ſtrong 
redoubts at each end, well furniſhed with 
On the 22d, the General having 
made himfelf maſter of Inch, an iſland 


in Lough-Swille, ſent him a letter, wherc-. 


in: he informed him, that being ſatisfied; 
the garriſon was reduced to the laſt. ex- 
tremity, he was determined to relieve it- 
at all events, as he was. well informed: 


Y from 
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from undoubted intelligence, that the be- 
ſieged fatted their dogs on the bodies of 
the ſlain Iriſh, who lay without the walls, 
and then killed theſe animals for their own 
eating; not having, at the writing this 
letter, the third day's proviſion for 4300 
mouths, being all that remained out of a 
garriſon of 7500. 

While Rooke and Eirke, in conſequence 
of this advice, co-cperated for their im- 
mediate relief, Roſen, the new comman- 
der, having viewed the fortifications, and 
finding how ſlowly the beſiegers had ad- 
vanced, expreſſed himſelf with great fury 
and reſentment againſt the beſieged, {wear- 
ing he wouldlevel the place to the ground, 
raze the walls to the foundation, bury the 
defendants in the ruins, put all to the 
{word, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
rank, and lengthen, by exquiſite torments, 
the miſery of ſuch as continued obſtinate : 
but neither his threats nor promiſes, of 
which he was very liberal, had any the 
leaſt effect upon thoſe, who had, as it 
were, devoted themſelves to die in the de- 
fence of the place, of their religion, liber- 
ty, and attachment te the intereſts of King 
William and Queen Mary : and leſt any 
one ſhould ſecretly, or openly deviſe the 
ſurrender, or even move ſuch a thing to 
the garriſon, the Governor made an order, 
that no perſon ſhould either by word or 
deed, writing or inſinuation, contrive any 
ſuch purpoſe, on pain of immediate death. 

| Meantime Licutenant-General Hamilton 
ſent ſome plauſible offers to the garriſon, 
to which they ſeemed to liſten, in order to 
get time by that treaty to ſearch for vic- 
tuals; for they were now reduced to the 
neceſſity of eating horſe-fleſh, dogs, cats, 


rats, mice, tallow, leather, ſtarch, dried 


and falted hides ; notwithſtanding which, 
they unanimouſly reſolved to eat the dead 
Iriſh, and then one another, rather than 
ſarrender. After which reſolution, they 
ſent Hamilton an anſwer, which was, 
that they were ſurpriſed -he ſhould expect 
to find the beſieged place any confidence in 
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with King William, their ſovereign, who 
had once truſted him, though an enemy, 
and yet had betrayed his truſt; that, 
therefore, they had no reaſon to believe 
he could have learned more ſincerity in a 
Popiſh camp, under a French General. 


This bold anſwer ſo enraged the French 


General, Roſen, that he ſent a letter to 
the garriſon and inhabitants, importing, 
that if they did not deliver up the town 
to him in ſuch a limited time, therein pre- 
{cribed, he would wreak his vengeance on 
all the Proteſtants of that country, and 
drive them under the walls of London- 
derry, there to periſh before their eyes, 
the dead monuments of their ſtubbornneſs 
and inſolence. But neither had this any 
effect upon the beſieged, though it was 
put in execution. The Biſhop of Meath, 
on hearing this. execrable menace, endea- 
voured to prevail on King James that he 
might ſend Roſen an injunction to the con- 
trary, who aſſured him he had ſent orders 
to the French General to ſtop ſuch rigo- 
rous proceedings. However, parties of 
dragoons were detached on this barbarous 
ſervice, who drove them from thirty miles 
round, after they had been ſtripped, the 
young, the aged, the women, nurſes, and 
children, even thoſe with child, and ſome 
newly delivered, under the walls. This 
expedient had quite another effect than 
was expected by Roſen; for inſtead of 
melting the beſieged, they were more 

highly exaſperated at this ſhocking act of 
inhumanity, vowing to eat one another, 
rather than ſubmit to ſo unprecedented a 
ruffian. They then erected a gibbet on 
the walls, in ſight of the enemy, and ſent 
a meſſage to the barbarian, that if he did 
not diſmiſs the Proteſtants whom he had 
ordered to be driven under the walls to 
their reſpective homes, t he beſieged would 
immediately hang all the priſoners which 
they had taken during the ſiege; and theſe 
proving to be very numerous, together 
with the menace of a garriſon ſo brave 
and ſo reſolved, a negotiation proved to 


him, who had ſo unworthily broke 2 be the conſequence of the meſſage, by 


which 
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which the French General diſmiſſed the | amply revenged on many thouſands of the 


wretched Proteſtants from under the walls, 
after they had been detained there three 
days, without being permitted to taſte 
food ; ſome hundreds died of famine on 
the ſpot, and thoſe who ſurvived, either 
were murdered on their return by the 
ſtraggling parties of the enemy, or found 
their habitations ſacked and plundered ; 
ſo that Roſen's intentions were nigh as 
effectually executed, as if they had been 
ſuffered to periſh under the walls; -and yet 
thoſe very people had for the moſt part 
obtained paſſes and protections from King 
James, to which it ſeems no reſpect was 
paid by his General. Some fay that at 
leaſt 5000, they themſelves owned qooo, 
were gathered for this inhuman purpoſe ; 
and on King James's being informed of 
theſe execrable proceedings, he only ſaid, 
that Roſen was a foreigner, uſed to ſuch 
proceedings as were ſtrange to us, though 
common abroad, and that if he had been 
his own ſubject he would have called him 
to an account for it. Nor would the ſight 
of the gibbet, erected to hang the priſoners 
of war taken from the enemy, have pre- 
vailed, had they themſelves not been per- 
mitted by the Governors to write a letter 
to Lieutenant-General Hamilton, before 
they ſhould be put to death, acquainting 
him, that the lives of 20 principal officers, 
beſides common priſoners, were at ſtake, 
and therefore requeſted him to repreſent 
their deſperate ſituation to the Marechal- 
General Roſen, that they were willing 
to die with ſwords in their hands for King 
James's ſervice, not to ſuffer like male- 
factors; nor could they lay their blood to 
the charge of the garriſon, as the Gover- 
nors had treated them with all imaginable 
civility ; they therefore conjured him, for 
the mercy of God, to interpoſe his good 
offices with the Marechal to fave them 
from an zignominious death, which they 
could no way deſerve, and from which 
their very impriſonment ought to pratect 
them. To which affecting letter Hamilton 
anſwered, that their deaths ſbonld be 
Nvms. XXIX. 
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Proteſtants, as well innocent as others, 
within and without that city. 

The Governors had, in ſome meaſure, 
thinned the garriſon, by crowding 5000 


or 6000 uſeleſs mouths unperceived among 


the Proteſtants under the walls, who, at 


their own requeſt, choſe that {ad alterna- 


tive before the impending horrors of an 
inſtant famine, by which they got in ex- 
change a few able men from without, 


capable of ſervice within. By this time 


the ſcarcity of the vileſt and moſt loath- 
ſome proviſion was increaſed to ſuch a 


degree, that the garriſon and inhabitants 


had nothing left, unleſs to prey upon one 
another; and it is no leſs remarkable than 
true, that a certain gentleman, an inhabi- 
tant of the town, locked himſelf up for 
three days, being apprehenſive (whether 
with or without foundation is not known) 
that. the ſoldiers had looked upon him with 
an eye of appetite, being a perſon of con- 


ſiderable bulk. Mr. Walker being anxious 


for the garriſon, and juſtly ſuppoſing that 
ſuchdiſcouragements might at length over- 
come that reſolution which the garriſon 
had fo long expreſled, conſidered all fea- 
ſible methods to ſupport them in their 


conſtancy and unſhaken ſteadineſs ; and on 


the 3oth of July he preached a ſermon in 
the cathedral, in which he endeavoured 
to confirm their perſeverance from all the 
motives of religion, reaſon, and virtue, 


reminding them of what valuable import- 


ance the Proteſtant religion was at that 
critical juncture, exhorting them not to 
deſpair, but manfully place that confidence 


in God, which his wonderful mercies du- 


ring this long ſiege had juſtly demanded; 
and that they need not doubt but that he 
who had hithertoſolong protected them un- 
der their ſufferings, was alſo able to deliver 
them entirely from their difficulties. 

In this he proved to prophecy the truth, 
for an hour after the ſermon, the Mount- 
joy of Londonderry, Captain Browning 
commander, and the Phœnix of Coleraine, 


Captain Douglas, both laden with provi- 
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ſions, were diſcovered, under convoy of the 
Dartmouth ſhip of war. The enemy made 
a moſt furious fire from Culmore fort, 
and their batteries on both ſides of the 
river, which the ſhips received and return- 
ed with undaunted bravery. 'The Mount- 
Joy ſtruck againſt the boom to break it, 
which cauſed a little ſtop from the rebound, 
fo that ſhe was run aground ; upon which 
the enemy ſet up a loud ſhout and huzza, 
Joyful to them, but terrible to the beſieged, 
who were eye-witneſles of the misfortune, 
and whoſe ſhock to ſee their laſt hopes in 
this laſt extremity, defeated at the very 
point of entrance, cannot be expreſſed. 
The enemy fired all their guns upon her 
while ſhe lay in this diſtreſs, and were 
putting out their boats in order to board 
her, when the Mountjoy firing a broad- 
ſide, the exploſion looſened her keel from 


the place where ſhe ſtuck, and ſetting her 


free, ſhe got clear and paſſed the boom. 
Captain Douglas was all this while en- 
gaged, as was the Dartmouth, who cover- 
ing the Phenix with her fire, ſhe alſo 
paſſed the boom, till in the end the Dart- 
mouth got in with the others, to the in- 
conceivable joy and tranſport of a garri- 
ſon who had ſuſtained a fiege of 105 days, 
and which reckoned only upon two days 
life, having nothing left but nine lean 
horſes, and a pint of meal to each man. 
Hunger and the fatigue of the fiege had 
ſo far affected them, that half of thoſe 
who remained of the garriſon were unfit 
for ſervice. | 

This reſolute and ſucceſsful defence 
of Londonderry ſo thoroughly diſpirited 
the enemy, that on the giſt of July, De 


Roſen thought proper to raiſe the ſiege in | 


the night-time with great confuſion, in 
their retreat burning and plundering all 


that lay before them for ſeveral miles. 


They loſt ooo men before the place, and 
the beſieged 3000, moſtly by famine and 
ſickneſs. The enemy, beſides men, loſt 

100 of their beſt officers, French and Iriſh. 
Upon their retreat they firſt encamped at 
Strabane, but hearing of the defeat of 
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their forces under General Macarty by 
the Inniſkilling men, they removed further- 
to the welt. 
| Major-General Kirke was received with 
the general acclamations of the garriſon. 
The ſame day a council was called, in 
which it was reſolved, that Mr. Walker 
ſhould be deputed to England to return their 
Majeſties, in the name of the garriſon, 
their unfeigned acknowledgments for their 
ſeaſonable ſuccours of relief; who, upon 
his arrival at court, was received with 
that welcome and reward which his emi— 
nent ſervices had merited. 

LONG ISLAND TAKEN IN 1776. Si- 
tuated near New York, North America ;. 


for an account of which, ſee the following 


official letter. 


Camp at Newtown, Long Iſland, Sept. 3, 
1776. , 

«© On the 22d it laſt month, in the 
morning, the Britiſh, with Colonel Do- 
nop's corps of chaſſeurs and Heſſian gre- 
Utrecht, on 
Long Iſland, without oppoſition, the whole 
being landed with 40 pieces of cannon, in 
two hours and a half, under the direction 
of Commodore Hottram; ; Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Clinton commanding the firſt divi- 
ſion of the troops. | 

The enemy had only ſmall parties on. 
the coaſt, who, upon the approach of the 
boats, retired to the woody heights, com- 
manding a principal paſs en the road from. 
Flat-buſh, to their works at Brooklyn. 
Lord Cornwallis was immediately detach- 
ed to Flat-baſh with the reſerve, two 
battalions of light infantry, and Colonel. 
Donop's corps, with ſix field pieces, hav- 
ing orders not to riſk an attack upon the 
paſs if he ſhould find it occupied ; which 
proving to be the caſe, his Lordſhip took 
poſt in the village, and the army extended 
from the Ferry at the Narrows, through 
Utrecht and Graveſend to the village of 
Flat-land. 

On the 25th, Licutenant-General de 


Heiſter, with two brigades c of Heſſians from 
| Staten 
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Staten Iſland, joined the army, leaving one 
brigade of his troops, a detachment of the 
14th regiment from Virginia, ſome con- 
valeſcents and recruits, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple, 
for the ſecurity of that iſland; 

| On the 26th, Lieutenant-General de 

Heiſter took polt at Flat-buſh, and in the 
evening Lord Cornwallis, with the Britiſh, 
drew off to Flat-land. About nine o'clock 
the ſame night, the van of the army, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General Clinton, 
conſiſting of the light dragoons and brigade 
of light infantry, the reſerve under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis, excepting 
the 42d regiment, which was poſted. to 
the left of the Heſſians, the firſt brigade, 
and the 71ſt regiment, with 14 field pieces, 
began to move from Flat-land, acroſs the 
country, through the New Lotts, to ſeize 
a paſs in the heights, extending from eaſt 
to welt along the. middle of the iſland, and 
about three miles from Bedford on the 
road to Jamaica, in order to turn the ene- 
my's left poſted at Flat-bufh. 

General Clinton being arrived within 
half a mile of the paſs, about two hours 
before day-break, halted, and ſettled his 
diſpoſition for the attack; one of his pa- 
troles falling in with a patrole of the ene- 
my's officers, took them; and the General 
learning from their information that the 
rebels had not occupied the paſs, detached 
a battalion of light infantry to ſecure it, 
and advancing with his corps upon the 


firſt appearance of day, poſleſſed himſelf || 


of the heights, with ſuch a diſpoſition as 
muſt have inſured ſucceſs, had he found 
the enemy in force to oppoſe him. 

The main body of the army, conſiſting 
of the guards, 2d, 3d, and 5th brigades, 
with 10 field pieces, led by Lord Percy, 
marched ſoon after General Clinton, and 


halted an hour before day in his rear. 


This column (the country not admit- 
ting of two columns of march) was fol- 
lowed by the 49th regiment, with four 
medium 12 pounders, and the baggage 
cloſed the rear, with a ſeparate guard. 


| 
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As ſoon as theſe corps had paſſed the 


heights they halted, for the ſoldiers to 


take a little refreſhment, after which the 
march was continued, and about half an 
hour paſt eight o'clock, having got to 
Bedford, in the rear of the enemy's left, 
the attack was commenced by the light in- 
fantry and light dragoons upon large bo- 


dies of the rebels, having cannon, who 


were quitting the woody heights before- 
mentioned to return to their lines, upon 


diſcovering the march of the army; inſtead 


of which they were drove back, and the 


army ſtill moving on to gain the enemy's 


rear, the grenadiers and 33d regiment: 
being in front of the column, ſoon ap- 
proached within muſquet-ſhot of the ene- 
my's lines at Brooklyn, from whence theſe 
battalions, without regarding the fire of 


the cannon and {mall arms upon them, 


purſued numbers of the rebels that were 
retiring from the heights, ſo cloſe to their 
principal redoubt, and with ſuch eager- 
neſs to attack it by ſtorm, that it required 
repeated orders to prevail upon them to 
deſiſt from the attempt. Had they been 
permitted to go on, it is my opinion they 
would have carried the redoubt ; but as 
it was apparent the lines muſt have been 
ours at a very cheap rate, by regular ap- 
proaches, I would not riſk. the loſs that 
might have been ſuſtained in the aſſault, 
and ordered them back to a hollow way 
in the front of the works, - out of the 
reach of the muſquetry. 
Lieutenant-General de Heiſter began 
ſoon after day-break to cannonade the ene- 
my in his front, and upon the approach of 


our right, ordered Colonel Donop's corps 


to advance to the attack of the hill, fol- 
lowing himſelf at the head of the brigades. 


The light infantry about that time having 


been reinforced by the light company, the 
grenadier company, and two other com- 
panies of the guards, who joined them 
with the greateſt activity and ſpirit, had 
taken. three pieces of cannon, and were 
warmly engaged with very ſuperior num- 
bers in the woods; when on the Heſſians 
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advancing, the enemy gave way, and was || 


entirely routed in that quarter. 

On the left, Major-General Grant, hav- 
ing the 4th and 6th brigades, the 42d re- 
giment, and two companies of New York 
Provincials, raiſed by Governor 'Tryon in 
the ſpring, advanced along the coaſt with 
10 pieces of cannon, to divert the enemy's 
attention from their left. About midnight 
he fell in with their advanced parties,. and 
at day-break with a large corps, having 
cannon, and advantageouſly . poſted, with 
whom there was ſkirmiſhing and a can- 
nonade for {ome hours, until by the firing 
at Brooklyn, the rebels ſuſpecting their 
retreat would be cut off, made a move- 
ment to their right, in order io ſecure it 
acroſs a ſwamp and creek that covered the 
right of their works; but being met in 
their way by a part of the 2d grenadiers, 
who were ſoon after ſupported by the 71ſt 
regiment, and General Grant's left coming 
up, they ſuffered conſiderably ; numbers 
of them, however, did get into the morals, 
where many were ſuffocated or drowned. 

The force of the enemy detached from 
the lines where General Putnam com- 
manded, was not leſs, from the beſt ac- 
counts I have had, than lo, ooo men, who 
were under the orders of Major-General 
Sullivan, Brigadier-Generals Lord Stirling 
and Udell. Their loſs is computed to be 
about 3300 killed, wounded, priſoners, 
and drowned ; with five field pieces and 
one howitzer taken. A return of the pri- 
ſoners is inclofed. 

On the part of the King's troops, five 
officers, and 56 non-commilſſioned officers 


and rank and file killed; 12 officers and |} 


245 non-commiſſioned officers, and rank 
and file, wounded; one officer and 20 gre- 


nadiers of the marines taken by miſtaking || 


the enemy for the Heſſians. 

The Heſſians had two privates killed, 
three officers, and 23 rank and file wound- 
ed. 'The wounds are in general very || 
flight. Lieutenant-Colonel Monckton is 
ſhot through the body, but there are the 
greateſt hopes of his recovery. 
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The behaviour of both officers and ſol- 
diers, Britiſh and Heſſians, was highly to 
their honour. More determined courage 
and ſteadineſs in troops have never been 
experienced, or a greater ardour to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves, as all thoſe who had 
an opportunity have amply evinced. by their 
actions. | 
In the evening of the 27th, the army 
encamped in front of the enemy's works. 
On the 28th, at night, broke ground 600. 
yards diſtant from a redoubt upon their. 
left ; and on the 29th at night the rebels 
evacuated their intrenchments, and Red- 
hook, with the utmoſt ſilence, and quitted 
Governor's Iſland the following evening, 
leaving their cannon and a quantity of 
ſtores in all rheir works. At day-break 
on the 3oth, their flight was diſcovered, 
the piquets of the line took poſſeſſion; and | 
thoſe moſt advanced reached the ſhore 
oppolite to New York as their rear-guard. 
was going over, and fired ſome ſhot among 
them. 

The enemy is ſtill in poſſeſſion. of the 
town and iſland of New Vork, in force, 
and making demonſtration of oppoſing us 
in their works on both tides of King's- 
bridge. 

The inhabitants of this iſland, many of 
whom had been forced into rebellion, have 
all ſubmitted, and are ready to take the 
oaths of allegiance. 

This diſpatch will be delivered to your 
Lordſhip by Major Cuyler, my firſt aid-de- 
camp, who I truſt will be able to give 
your Lordſhip ſuch further information as 
may be required. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


W. HOWE. 


P. S. I have omitted to take notice, in 
its proper place, of a movement made by 
the King's ſhips towards the town, on the 
27th at day-break, with a view of draw- 
ing off the attention of the enemy from 
our real deſign, which I believe effectually 
anſwered the intended purpoſe.” 
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Return of Priſoners taken on Long INand, \ 


27th Auguſt, 1776. 
Commiſſioned officers ; Their three ge- 
nerals—Sullivan, Lord Sterling, and Udell; 
three colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, 
three majors, 18 captains, 43 lieutenants, 


ri enſigns, one adjutant, three ſurgeons, || 


and two volunteers; privates 1006. 

N. B. Nine officers and 58 privates of 
the above, wounded. ; | 

| Camp at Newtown, Sept. 3, 1776. 

Return of braſs and iron ordnance taken 
in the engagement. Braſs ordnance ; one 


five and half inch howitzer, four ſix poun- 


ders, one three pounder ; total of braſs 
ordnance, {ix.——Iron ordnance found in 
the different forts on Long Iſland and Go- 
vernor's Ifland ; ſix 32 pounders, one 24 
pounder, four 18 pounders, two 12 poun- 
ders, two nine pounders, eight ſix pounders, 
three 3 pounders. Total of iron ord- 
nance, 26. 

A quantity of ſhot, ſhells, ammunition, 
intrenching tools, ſmall arms, a number 
of long pikes, ammunition carts, and many 
other articles not at preſent aſcertained. 
| W. How, Commander in Chief. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and miſſing, 


of the King's Army. | 

Killed. Captain Sir Alexander Murray, 
17th regiment; Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, 
goth ditto; Captain Nelſon, 52d ditto; 
Captain Logan, 2d regiment marines ; 
fecond Lieutenant Lovell, royal artillery ; 
three ſerjeants, and 53 rank and file. 

Wounded. Lieutenant Morgan, 17th 
regiment; Captain Grove, 23d ditto; Lieu- 
tenant Crammond, 424 ditto ; Lieutenant 
Mair, 43d ditto ; Lieut. Weir of ditto ; 
Captain Brown, 44th ditto ; Captain Ken- 
nedy of ditto ; Lieutenant Brown of ditto; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Monckton, 45th ditto; 
Lieutenant Powell, 49th ditto; Lieute- 
nant Addiſon, 52d ditto; Lieutenant Nu- 
gent, iſt regiment, marines ; three drum- 
mers, and 231 rank and file, | 

Miſſing. Lieutenant Ragg, 2d regiment 
marines, priſoner ; one lieutenant, one ſer- 
jeant, and 29 rank and file, 


ont after him, Captain Ogle crowded: all 
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Heſſian troops. Two rank and file kill- | 


ed ; 23 ditto wounded. 


Major Paoli, Captain O'Reilly, Lieute- 


nant Donop, wounded. 
W. How E, Commander in Chief. 


LOPEZ, CAPE OF, ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 
1720. Situated on the coaſt of Africa. 
The trade to the Weſt-Indies being again 
greatly annoyed by pirates, who, encou- 


raged by the Spaniards, and the want of. 


a force in the American ſeas to curb their 


inſolence, not only interrupted. our navi- 
gation, but frequently ſpoiled the coaſts 


of our colonies ; the merchants, by their 


repeated repreſentations, prevailed with- 


the government to ſend orders to the of- 
ficers of the navy, cruizing on the coaſt” 


of Guinea and in the Weſt Indies, to exert 


themſelves with the utmoſt diligence, in 
cruſhing theſe enemies to mankind. There 
was amongſt theſe pirates on the coaſt of 
Africa, one Roberts, a man whoſe parts 
deſerved a better employment; he was an 
able ſeaman and a good commander, and 
had with him two very ſtout ſhips, one 
commanded by himſelf of 4o guns, and 
152 men; the other of 32 guns, and 132 


men; and to complete his ſquadron, he 


ſoon added a third of 24 guns, and go men. 
With this force Roberts had done a great. 
deal of miſchief in the Weſt Indies before 
he failed for Africa, where he likewiſe 
took abundance of prizes, till in the month 
of April, 1722, he was taken by the then 
Captain, afterwards Sir Chaloner Ogle. 
Captain Ogle was then in the Swallow, 
and was crnizing off Cape Lopez, when 
he had intelligence of Roberts being not 
far from him, of whom he went imme- 
diatly in ſearch ; and ſoon after diſcovered 
the pirates in a very convenient bay, 
where the biggeſt and the leaſt ſhip were 
upon the heel ſcrubbing. Captain Ogle 
taking in his lower tire of guns, and lying 
at a diſtance, Roberts took him for a mer- 
chantman, and immediately ordered his 
conſort Skyrm to lip his cable and run 


the 
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the ſail he could to decoy the pirate to 


ſich a diſtance thar his conſorts might 


not hear the guns, and then ſuddenly. 


tacked, run out his lower tire, and gave 
the pirate a broadfide, by which their 


captain was killed; which ſo diſcouraged 
his crew, that after a briſk engagement, 


which laſted. about an hour and a half, 


they ſurrendered. Captain Ogle returned 
then to the Bay, hoiſting the King's co- 


lours under the pirate's black flag with a 
death's head in it. This prudent ſtrata- 
gem had the deſired effect, for the pirates 


{ceing the black flag uppermoſt, concluded 


the King's ſhip had been taken, and came 


out full of joy to congratulate their 


conſort on the victory. This joy of 


theirs was, however, of no long con- 
tinuance, for Captain Ogle gave them a 
very warm reception; and though Ro- 
berts fought with the utmoſt bravery for 
near two hours, yet being at laſt killed, 


the courage of his men immediately ſunk, 
and both ſhips yielded. Captain Ogle car- 


ried theſe - three prizes, with about 160 


men that were taken in them, to Cape 
Coaſt-caſtle, where they were inftantly 
brought to their trials. Seventy-four 
were capitally convicted, of whom 52 were 
executed, and moſt of them hung in chains 
in ſeveral places; which ſtruck a terror in 
that part of the world, as the taking ſeve- 
ral pirates in the Weſt Indies towards the 
latter end of the year, did in thoſe ſeas. 
But theſe ſucceſſes were far from putting 
an end to the miſchief; fo that it was 
found neceſſary ſoon. after to ſend {ſeveral 
ſhips of war to the northern: Colonies and 
Jamaica, where by degrees they extirpated 
entirely this dangerous crew of robbers. 
LOUVAIN, s$1E6E or. A ſtrong city 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of Brabant, on the river Deule, 15 
miles from Bruſſels. This city was at 
the time of this ſiege in 1634, in the hands 
of the Spaniards. The French and Dutch 


having entered into an offenſive league 
againſt Spain, were determined to deprive 
the Cardinal Infant of the Spaniſh. Nether- : 
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lands, of which he was then governor. 


After the defeat of the Spaniards in the 


battle at Avein, thoſe confederate powers 


drove all before them. The Cardinal In- 
fant had intrenched himfelf along the De- 
mer, but on the approach of ſo numerous 
an army, retreated with precipitation to 
Louvain. The Confederate army having 
divided themſelves into two diviſions, the 
Prince of Orange advanced towards Bruſ- 
ſels, while the French took the route of 
Louvain, but they rejoined on the 1oth 
of May ; and at this time it was owing 
to the debates and jealouſies of the Prince 
of Orange and the French marechals about 
precedency and command, that they loſt 
the faireſt opportunity of extending their 
conqueſts in the Spaniſh Netherlands, before 
the Spaniards could recover themſelves 
after the late defeats; for while they 
waſted 10 days in fruitleſs conferences, 
the Cardinal Infant. had time to throw him- 
ſelf into Louvain with 5000 foot, and 2000 
horſe. But the French marching to Ville- 
verdin, made a feint as if they intended to 


beſiege Bruſſels, the Cardinal Infant re- 


turned with his forces thither, leaving 
only 2000 men, under the Baron de Grob- 
bendonk, for the defence of Louvain. Af- 
ter the retreat of the Cardinal Infant, the 
French and Dutch armies ſat down before 


the town on the 25th of June, expecting 


to be maſters of it in eight days; but the 


Governor had previouſly taken all neceſ- 


ſary precautions, by ſetting ſome of the 
avenues under water, and fortifying the 
reſt by new outworks ; his veteran troops 
in the ſeveral attacks, ſuſtained them with 
ſuch bravery and ſpirit, that it proved 
a greater difficulty than at firſt conceived 
to carry the works. Here too the intrigues 
of the Prince of Orange defeated the pur- 
poſes of the ſiege ; he conld not bear the 
French marechals, and, reſolving to plague 
them, impeded their operations by throw- 
ing perpetual obſtacbes in the way of every 
motion, while his own movements were 
entirely ſlow and remiſs. "Theſe quarrels, 
joined to the intelligence they had received 
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of the approach of Picolimini, at the head 
of 27,000 Germans, cauſed them to raiſe 
the ſiege on the 4th of July. 
LOUISBURG, sIkGEE OF. The capital 
of the iſland of Cape Breton in North Ame- 
rica. The poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, of 
which this is the metropolis, commands 
the navigation to Canada by the river St. 
Lawrence. At the commencement of the 
war, 1745, the Britiſh colonies in N. America, 
began to be ſenſible of the utility of Cape 
Breton; for in a few months the inhabi- 
tants of this ifland infeſted the coaſts of 
the Britiſh ſettlements, ruining their fiſhery, 
interrupting their navigation, deſtroying 
Canto, invading Annapolis, reducing the 
bordering colonies to many extremities, 
and carrying the natives priſoners to a 
place reported impregnable, being a, ſafe 
aſylum for the Weſt and Eaſt India fleets, 
and their men of war and privateers. Theſe 
hoſtilities of the French were the cauſe 
which rouzed the Britiſh Colonies to a true 
fenſe of their danger and inſecurity, which 
they looked upon to be every day more 
and more fatal, while the French poſſeſſed 
this iſland, the richeſt gem in their Ame- 
rican treaſures, and which had already 
coſt them nine millions of livres in eſta- 
bliſhing. Senſible of what importance this 
place muſt be to England, Mr. Auckmuty, 
a native of Scotland, and judge-advocate 
of the court of admiralty i in New England, 
candidly ſtated it to ſeveral of his friends, 
ar whoſe deſire he reduced the ſeveral 
branches of its conſequence into a regular 
plan ; at the ſame time framing a ſcheme 
for the reduction of it, which by the means 
of William Vaughan, Eſq. a gentleman of 


great property in the colony, was com- 


municated, and warmly recommended to 
William Shirley, Eſq. Governor of the 


Maſlſachuſet colony, who laid it before 
the general aſſembly, then met at Boſton. 

The difficulties at firſt ſeemed ſo nume- 
rous, and the undertaking of ſo arduous a 
nature, that it was deemed impracticable 
without parliamentary aid, where the very 
debates on it muſt have tranſpired to the 
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| incident in our favour. 
| proviſions at the time enabled us to ſupply 
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French, and put them on their guard.; but 
Mr. Auckmuty, the original projector of 
the plan, ſecretly ſounded the thoughts of 
the principal inhabitants, and finding them 
willing and able to concur in the meaſures 
he propoſed, they examined ſeveral pri- 
ſoners returned from confinement in that 


| ifland, by whom they were informed of 


the facility of the enterprize, by a ſecret 
and early ſurpriſal. The ſtoreſhips from 
France had been newly driven off to Mar- 
tinico, a fatal ſtroke of diſtreſs to Cape 
Breton at this juncture, as it was a happy 
A redundancy of 


the intended armament with every. thing 


| neceſſary, ſo that the final reſolution was 
| taken on the 25th of January, though it 
was then carried by the majority of one 


{ſingle voice, to attack Louiſburg. 

In conſequence of this, Commodore 
Warren was ordered by the government 
to repair immediately with three men of 
war from Antigua to Boſton, and contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of the expedition,. 
while the government of Boſton granted 
27,000 pounds ſterling towards this under- 
taking, to be raiſed by way of lottery for- 
their ſervice. While Mr. Warren com- 


manded the naval department, there want-- 


ed a perſon of military capacity to carry 


on the land operations, and to ſuperintend 


the troops on diſembarking ; Mr. Pepperel 
of Piſcataway, a gentleman of uncommon 
influence, and large fortune, was by the 


unanimous voice appointed to this com- 


mand, to whoſe ſtandard. numbers, from 
their great attachment to his perſon, flock 
ed in a ſurpriſing degree. 

It is generally believed that no perſon 
in Europe knew of theſe ſecret proceedings 
but his Britannic Majeſty, to whom in- 


duty the Governor, Shirley, had commu- 


nicated the deſign; the ſecreſy in councils, 


the extraordinary management, and great 


diſpatch in providing the levies and pre- 
parations both for the army and navy, 
were carried on with ſuch harmony, that 
the troops were allembled, and the fleet- 


ready 
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ready to ail, before the reſt of the world 
had the leaſt intelligence of the apparatus. 


The inhabitants of the ſeveral colonies of 


New England, conſiſting of thoſe of the 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, New Hampſhire, Con- 


necticut, and Rhode Iſland, ſo cheerfully 
concurred in ſeaſonably expediting the 


proſecution of the enterprize, that an army 
of 3850 volunteers, principally men of 
property or beneficial buſineſſes, were aſ- 
ſembled at Boſton, with 85 tranſports, 
and eight privateers of 20 guns, and 100 
men each, beſides 10 ſnows, brigantines, 
and ſloops of force, for their convoy to 
Canſo in Nova Scotia, where they were to 
wait the arrival of Com. Warren. This 
brave but undiſciplined band embarked from 
'Baſton on the 20th of March for Canſo. 
-« Pray for us while we fight for you,” was 
the valiant, endearing, and laſt expreſſion, 
wherewith they comforted their parting 
countrymen, at their departure from their 
families, fortunes, and occupations, Mr.Pep- 
perel's great intereſt among the country 
people both Indians and Meſtizos, to whom 
he truſted whatever goods they wanted, and 
who returned that confidence by exact 
and honeſt payments, greatly conduced to 
the ſucceſs of the expedition, for hundreds 
accompanied him as their father and pro- 
tector, whom they had more in contem- 


plation than any concern for the conqueſt 


of Louiſburg. How eaſy a taſk to procure 
love and reſpect ! how difficult to create 
enemies, and contract the odium of our 
.countrymen ! Mr. Pepperel, who was not 
ignorant of his intereſt, and who ſaw all 
the height of the -Governor's propoſals, 
yet modeſtly declined that honour, as bc- 
ing deficient in thoſe branches of military 


knowledge, which he knew were requi- 


ſite in ſo important a poſt ; but was pre- 
vailed on at length by the repeated in- 
ſtances of his friends. 

On the 2d of April, the fleet arrived at 


Canſo, a port town of Nova Scotia, near 
a narrow ſtrait which ſeparates that colony 


from Cape Breton, and about 167 leagues 
From Boſton. In three weeks Commodore 


Warren appeared with the Superb of 60 
guns, and the Launceſton and; Eltham of 
40 each; he was ſoon joined by the Mer- 
maid of 40 guns, and was to be reinforced 
by others deſtined to join him there. Ga- 
baron Bay was appointed for making the 
deſcent, which was within four miles of 
the rampart of Louiſburg ; and there it 


Was that the French firſt {aw our arma- 


ments, the ſurpriſe of which preventcd 
them from getting in the proviſions neceſ- 
ſary for ſuſtaining the ſiege. The garri- 
{on of Louiſburg, with all its forts, conſiſt- 
ed only of 600 French and Swiſs regulars, 
and 800 militia, formed of thoſe inhabi- 
tants who were able to bear arms. 'The 
Governor of Canada, without any know- 
ledge of this expedition, bat ſenſible of 
the diſcontents and diviſions which reigned 
in the town, and of the poſlibility of its 
being one time or other attacked by the 
Engliſh, had ſome time before offered the 
Governor of Louiſburg a reinforcement, 
which, from motives not to be juſtified, 
and for which he was afterwards called 
to an account, he declined. But now he 
ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by the enemy, all 
the ways for applying for ſuccour blocked 
up, and cut off from every communication 
of reſource. Thus he became beſieged in 
form, with forces unequal to the defence 
of the place, nay, without any probability 
of receiving a reinforcement from either 
Canada or Europe. This was the firſt, 
and not the leaſt error, to which his diſ- 
grace for the loſs of the place was owing, 
as with the ſuccours offered him he would 
have been more than ſufficiently enabled 
to ſally out, and drive. before him a body 
of undiſciplined troops, no way equal to 
the reduction of the place. The deſign 
of ſurpriſing it thus took place, and the 
Engliſh puſhed the enterprize with the 
greateſt diſpatch and vigour, in order to 
be beforehand with the annual ſupply 
from France, which, according to their 
plan, fell into their hands; and thus 
doubly profited the expedition, as at the 


ſame time it aſſiſted their meaſures, and 
0 | | broke 
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broke thoſe of the enemy. A man of mar 


and a frigate had previouſly been fitted 


place, Iaden with all kinds of military 
ſtores, and ready to put to ſea, when the 


man of war unfortunately took fire, and | 
burnt to the water edge. The Vigilante | 


was the only ſhip, juſt on the point of 
being launched, that could ſupply the loſs. 
This delay alſo co-operated with- the ex- 

pedition with which the Engliſh carried 
on the enterprize. When the Vigilante, 
therefore, arrived near this coaſt, it ap- 
peared extremely. dangerous on account 
of a thick fog, to make a near approach 
to the iſland, ſo that the Marquis de la 
Maiſon Forte, the Commander, tacked till 
the weather ſhould clear up. About the 
latter end of May, he diſcovered near him 
a frigate of 40 guns, which, as had been 
concerted, feigned to fly; the Marquis 
chaſed, and thus was decoyed into the 
middle of Commodore Warren's ſquadron; 
ſhe was ſo deeply laden with military 
ſores that her lower tier became uſeleſs, 
and ſhe was after a vigorous defence taken, 
another previous and fortunate. incident 
in our favour; for about the time of taking 
the Vigilante, the troops were nigh diſ- 
guſted at the enterprize, which they be- 
gan to look upon as romantic; and, as it 
is aid, a reſolution was entered into of 
abandoning the ſiege, if the place was not 
taken in a fortnight at fartheſt. 
The debarkation of the troops was im- 
mediately put in agitation, though no 
ſooner were the whale boats got out for 
their landing, than Captain Morepang 
came from the city with a detachment of 
100 men, to prevent the attempt. The 
Engliſu privateers which lay at anchor, 
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way to Louiſburg, and to purſue the ene 


my, they found in ſeveral places by them 
out at Breſt, for carrying ſuccours to this 


abandoned ſeveral arms, a good quantity 
of ammunition and proviſions, which be- 
ing ſecured, they marched directly up to 
the ramparts, through a very boggy coun- 
try, full- of racks, hills, and thickets, ſo 
as to incloſe the town, while Commodore 
Warren, with the men of war and cruizers, 
poſted himſelf off the harbour, ſo as to in- 
tercept all reinforcements and ſupplies by 
ſea. They next formed two ſeparate 
camps, the one on the ſouthern part of 
the harbour, to make their approaches to 
the town ; the 'other to attack the grand 


battery. The Britiſh ſcouts in the be- 


ginning of May, reconnoitered the adja- 
cent country to the grand battery, and 
the ſame night ſet fire to the ſtorehouſes, 
which were full of combuſtible matter, 
burning in ſo dreadful a manner, as made 
the French imagine that the whole force 
of the Engliſh was entering the fort. At 
the fame time another party threatened 
the royal battery, which was command- 
ed by a very unexperienced officer ; the 
garriſon was weak, without guns to the 
landward, the part only from whence the 
enemy which faced it could be annoyed. 
The Commandant of the fort went .over 
to view it, and gave directions that in caſe 
the enemy approached on that fade, they 
ſhould remove the guns which pointed 
ſeaward, and uſe them to the beſt advan- 
tage ; and in caſe they were forced to ca- 
pitulate, or the royal battery fall into 
the hands of the Engliſh, who would then 
turn the cannon” againft the fort, they 
ſhould immediately paſs over to-the fort, 
firſt nailing ap the cannon; but the im- 
prudent .officer availed his .cowardice .of 


covered the landing with their fire, while ||| theſe inſtructions, for without trying his 


200 of the forces having got on ſhare, de- 
feated the detachment, with the loſs of 
{ix men killed on the enemy's ſide, five 
taken priſoners, and the reſt diſperſed 
among the woods, being cut off from re- 
turning to the city. Being thus diſpoſed, 


cannon on the Engliſh, who day quiet in 
their camp, he embarked his men that 


very night, and made over to the fort in 


confuſion, pretending that the enemy had 
made an aſſault on the battery with à large 
force, which was abſolutely falſe, the 


ſo as at once to poſſeſs the ſhore all the | French flag flying ſome time after, which 


Rrrr | was 
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was an evident ſign there was no perſon | 5 
men of war, with a view of reducing that 


in it to lower it. 'The Engliſh obſerving 
from the camp that no perſon appeared on 
the parapet of the royal battery, con- 
cluded that the garriſon was employed in 
ſome ſecret attempt, and therefore in pru- 
| dence made no further approaches, till be- 
lieving at length that it was really aban- 
doned, a Boſton Indian, without any arms, 
went in a rambling manner, as if diſor- 
dered in his ſenſes, towards the gate, by 
which he entered the fort, cleared up the 
doubt, and lowered the French colours, 
Which till then had been flying. On this 
ſignal the Engliſh entered it, and the ar- 
tillery having been very badly nailed up 
in the hurry of retreat, was pointed againſt 
the town, which it battered in flank with 
great effect, beating down the roofs of 
ſeveral houſes, the chimnies and embra- 
zures of the other batteries. The other 
part of the Britiſh forces on the other 
ſide of the harbour, drew up a large train 
of artillery to an eminence called the Green 
Hill, about three quarters of a mile from 
the city, from whence they br iſkly can- 
nonaded it. | 

On the 12th of May they had erected 
a faſcine battery of 28 guns within 200 
yards of the walls, and broke down part 
of the circular battery with their ſhot. 
As the principal effort was to be made 
from this battery, not yet completely 
mounted, Colonel Pepperel ordered ſeveral 
guns, 42 pounders, to be brought from 
the grand to the faſcine battery, though 
two miles diſtance, over hills and vallies, 
rocks and moraſſes, the men being up to 
the middle in mire. The ſuccefs was 
equal to the fatigue; for they ſoon diſ- 
mounted their cannon, and deſtroyed their 
houſes, walls, and flankers. 

On the 23d of May the iſland battery, 
which incommoded both the men of war, 
and alſo the grand hattery, began to be the 
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marines, embarked from on board the 


battery; but the fog ariſing, gave the 
French time to reinforce the battery with 
320 men, which before conſiſted only of 
14. On the 27th, 320 men attacked the 


iſland battery, and began to ſcale the 


walls; but being diſcovered, this deſign 
was defeated, with the * of 36 men 
killed, and 118 priſoners, being thoſe who 
had landed; ſome boats were alſo ſunk by 
the French cannon from the battery in this 
hardy attempt. This, far from intimidat- 
ing the bravery of our troops, ſpirited 
them up to revenge the death and impri- 
ſonment of their fellow ſoldiers, which 
they began with erecting a new battery 
on the iſt of June, at the light-houſe, and 
dragged up ſome of the heavieſt cannon 
and mortars on the cliff, which overlooked 
and commanded the iſland battery. The 
French were amazed to ſee a work of ſuch 
labour executed in one night, juſtly ap- 
prehenſive of its great ſucceſs, as one 


flanker faced the ſea, and the other the 


battery, commanding at once that and all 
the ſhips entering or going out of the har- 
bour. It was in the greateſt exigence 
and want of powder, that 600 barrels of 
gunpowder arrived from Boſton, with 
ſtores for the forces : intelligence was alſo 


brought from thence, that 1000 men were: 


raiſed in New England to reinforce the 
troops; and that the French fleet deſtined 
for the relief of Cape Breton was blocked 
up at Breſt by the Britiſh ſquadron; a 


piece of information which greatly added 


to the ſucceſs of the operations of the 


ſiege; ſeveral ſhips meanwhile fell into 


the Commodore's hands, who little ex- 
pected ſo unwelcome'a reception in a port 
which they had thought their own. We 
were alſo informed by deſerters, that the 


Governor on the intercepting ſo many ſhips, 


object of attention; and about 12 o'clock 
the whale boats, with paddles, ladders, 
and other neceſſaries for the attempt were 
all ready; 500 men of the land forces and 


— 


ſome deſtined for his relief, and having 


only 100 harrels of gunpowder in the 


whole iſland, had begun to deſpair of keep- 
ing the town, which cauſed the beſiegers 


to redonble their fires againſt the 2 
an 
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and the iſland battery, erecting another 
faſcine battery of five guns, 42 pounders, 
about a mile weſtward to the grand bat- 
tery, and fronting the circular battery; 
therefore on the 14th of June all things 
were preparing for a general aſſault by 
land and ſea, when the French finding 
themſelves diſtreſſed to a great degree in 
the iſland battery, by our ſhot and bombs 
from the light-houſe battery, ſent a flag of 
trace on the 15th from the city, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, to the Bri- 
tiſh camp, with offers to deliver up the 
city; upon which a council of war was 
called, and all the batteries commanded 
to ceaſe firing. The flag of truce being 
ordered to attend the next morning, was 
punctual, and received the terms of capi- 
tulation, written by Commodore Warren 
and Colonel Pepperel, which were agreed 
to by M. Chambon, the Governor of Louiſ- 
burg, whereby the French were permit- 
ted ro enjoy all their perſonal effects, and 
to be tranſported to France at the expence 
of the beſiegers. | | 

The French flag was ſtruck on the 17th, 
and the Britiſh hoiſted in its place at the 
iſland battery, of which the beſiegers took 
poſſeſhon early in the morning. At two 
o'clock Commodore Warren with all the 
men of war, privateers, ſtoreſhips, and 
tranſports entered the harbour; and at 
four the Britiſh forces marched to the 
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| and even denied them the liberty of going 
on ſhore for freſh proviſions, ordering the 
centinels to ſhoot every Engliſhman who 


ſouth gate of the city, which they enter- 
ed, and proceeded to the parade near the 
citadel, the guard and watch of the city, 
the garriſon's magazines, and other places 
were delivered up. - 

On the 4th of july, the garriſon and a 
great number of the inhabitants embark- 
ed on board 14 cartel ſhips, convoyed by 
the Launceſton man of war, who convoy- 
ed them to Rochfort, where the clemency | 
of Commodore Warren, and General 
Pepperel ſhewn to thoſe priſoners, was 
but ill requitted by Com. M*Namara, the 
Commander of the French ſquadron in 
that port; who treated the Britiſh captain 
and ſailors with an unexpected ſeverity, 


attempted to land ; though it muſt be ob- 
{erved, that this rigour was not the effect 
of any reſentment occaſioned by the loſs 
of Louiſburg and Cape Breton, but owing 
to the detention of Marechal Belleiſle, at 
that time a priſoner of war in England. 

This was a continued ſiege of 47 days, 
almoſt ſeven weeks, from the iſt of May 
to the 15th of June, the day of ſending 
the flag of truce. Few hiſtories can fur- 
niſh inſtances of a braver, more reſolute, 
and well conducted attempt ; let it be re- 
corded to the immortal honour of this 
brave band of undiſciplined ſoldiers, that a 
French officer of diſtinction reported, that 
it was thought by the Governor and the 
citizens, as well officers as ſoldiers civil 
and military, impracticable for leſs than 
30,900 men to ſubdue ſo ſtrong and well 
fortified a city. And let poſterity be alſo 
informed, that no leſs a ſoldier, no leſs a 
politician than Marechal Belleiſſe was heard 
to ſay, that the whole plan was too well 
concerted, too ſecretly conducted, and tos 
vigorouſly executed, to be the ſcheme of 
a Britiſh miniſtry, who had they been 
the projectors of ſo noble an enterprize, 
it would have been early known, ſoon 
tranſpired, and from thence cautiouſly 
guarded againſt, and ſo defeated by the 
French miniſtry. | 

The beſiegers from the inveſtiture to 
the ſurrender of the city fired gooo ſhot, 
and 600 bombs, which deſtroyed the prin- 
cipal part of the city, demoliſhed the ci- 
tadel and hoſpital, and killed 240 men, 
though the beſiegers had not in the whole 
more than 100 killed, and 100 by ſickneſs. 
This memorable exertion of the ſpirit of 
the Britiſh colonies, diffuſed a general joy 
through all the American ſettlements, and 
was celebrated with every public demon- 
{tration of rejoicing over every part of the 
Britiſh nation; it ſeemed a compenſation 
for our loſs at Fontenoy ; congratulations 
from every quarter were ſent to his Bri- 
R ETC tannic 
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tannic Majeſty, and the government en- 
gaged to reimburſe the expences of the 
expedition. General Pepperel was made a 
baronet, and Commodore Warren raiſed to 
be admiral of the blue. Neither the fra- 
mer of the plan, the conductors of the 
operation, or the ſoldiery, were of the 
Engliſh nation; Mr. Auckmuty was a 
North Briton, Admiral Warren an Hiber- 
nian, and Sir William Pepperel of Piſca- 
taway, of New Hampſhire in Ne England, 
70 miles north from Cape Breton. A train 
of artillery, and ſeveral engineers were 
ſent from Woolwich, with all convenient 

expedition, for the better {ſecurity of this 
important conqueſt: two American regi- 
ments were raiſed and put in garriſon at 
Louiſburg, the one commanded by Colonel 
Shirley, and the other oy Sir William 


Pepperel. 

In the ſeſſions at the cloſe of the year 
1747, the Britiſh parliament thought pro- 
per to reimburſe the people of New Eng- 


land for their expences in the expedition. | 


The following draught ſhews at one view 
the ſeveral coſts of each colony. 
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Colonies. . * 
To the Maſſachuſet 183,649 2 7 
New Hampſhire 10,355 13 4 
Connecticut - 28,863 19 1 


Rhode Ifland — 6,322 12 10 
Capt. Gibſon, a volunteer 547 15 © 
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reinforcement expected to relieve the 
place, which, notwithſtanding, the enemy 


was too much diſtreſſed to wait for; the 
New England men were alſo willing to. 


pnt an advantageous period to a ſtate of 


Ife, which had drawn them from their 


domeſtic concerns, and like Cincinnatus, 


the Roman, were willing to return from 
the field of war to the field of agriculture, 
as this kind of warfare was no way ſuitable || ping and mariners, extended navigation, cut 
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to their diſpoſitions. The officers of the 
beſieged were not ignorant, that the moſt 
favourable occaſion of repelling the enemy 
was to fall on them when they were be- 
ginning their works, in forming their ap- 
proaches; yet ſuch was the miſtruſt they 
entertained from the late mutinies of the 
regular troops, that though theſe made an 
offer to make a ſally, it was not judged 
adviſable for fear of a general deſertion, 
in revenge for the oppreſſion and ſeverities 
which they had met with from their com- 
manders. 

Thus, from a combination of contrary 
events, croſſes, and a weak garriſon, the 
Engliſh made an acquiſition of new domi- 
nions, while the colony of Boſton acquired 
an increaſe of territory ; proſperons as It 
was before, throughout its large inland 
extenſions, wanted only this iſland to 
command the whole coaſt. 

The garriſon conſiſted of 12,000 regu- 
lars, French and Swiſs, and about 800 


militia, with ſome Indians and ſavages, 


which was by no means a force ſufficient 
to make a brave and long defence, but was a 
plain proof of the opinion which the French 
miniſtry entertained of the ſupineneſs and 
indolence of the Britiſh. 

The poſſeſſion of Cape Breton in the 
reduction of Loniſburg, was doubtleſs a 


valuable acquiſition to Great Britain. It 


not only diſtreſſed the French in their 


. -— || fiſhery and navigation, but removed all 

| Total 235,749 2 10 

| | | the breaſts of the Engliſh fiſhermen on the 
The terms granted by the Engliſh to 

the beſieged were the more honourable, 

as there was certain intelligence of a large 


fears of encroachments and rivalſhip from 


banks of Newfoundland. It freed New 
England from the terrors of a dangerous 
neighbour and invader, over-awed the In- 
dians of that country, and ſecured the 
poſſeſſion of Acadia to the crown of Great 
Britain. By this fiſhery Great Britain re- 
ceived the annual return of two millions 
ſterling, for the manufactures yearly ſhip- 
ped to the plantations ; many thouſands 
from it found employment, who were 
otherwiſe unſerviceable to the public, and 
therefore a burden; it increaſed the ſhip- 


off 
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off all communication between France and 
Canada by the river St. Lawrence, ſo that 
Quebec would neceſſarily fall (as it has 
ſince proved) into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, who then might expel the French 
entirely from America, open a correſpon- 
dence with the Canada Indians behind 
Montreal, and thus become maſters of the 
fur trade, ſo long ingroſſed by the enemy. 
Great Britain had done well to conſider the 
importance of this acquiſition, as the nor- 
thern colonies could one day become the 
aſylum of Britiſh liberty, when the nation 
(it is not impoſſible) ſhall be enſlaved by 
domeſtic - deſpotiſm or foreign dominion ; 
when her ſubſtance is waſted, her ſpirit 
broke, and the laws and conſtitution of 
Britain are no more ; then theſe colonies, 
long ſince ſent off by our fathers, may re- 
ceive and entertain their ſons as helpleſs 
exiles and ruined refugees. More eſpe- 
cially ſhould the Britiſh Colonies reclaim the 
attention of their mother country, when 
our trade at home is viſibly decaying ; 
the French have underſold our cloths, 
and ſpoiled our trade in the Levant; Spain 
is no longer ſupplied as vſual with Eng- 
liſh commodities. The exports to Ger- 
many were conſiderably diminifhed by 


our miſunderſtanding .with the Emperor | 
and the Houſe of Auftria, conſequently | 


her chiefeſt reſources for riches, (then 
Joaden as ſhe was with 100 millions of debt) 
could be in her communication with her 
own colonies, which conſume her manu- 
factures, and made immenſe returns in 
rum, ſugar, tobacco, fiſh, timber, naval 
{tores, irons, furs, drugs, rice, and indigo, 
while the ſouthern plantations produced 
ſilk, and with care may furniſh every thing 
that can be expected from the moſt fer- 
tile (oil, and the happieſt climate. 

Who that is thoroughly ſenſible of the 
importance of this conqueſt will believe, 
that after three years poſſeſſion, the cap- 
tors reſtored it ; during which time they 
razed many of the old fortifications, and 
erected new ones in their ſtead, and in 
every place repaired ſuch as were damaged, 
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to obtain the repoſſeſſion of Madraſs in 
the Eaſt-Indies, which the enemy had al- 
moſt totally deſtroyed, and which belong- 
ed to a private monopolizing company, 
whoſe- exiſtence has ever been deemed 
prejudicial to the commonwealth, yet this 
was actually done, and the very men who 
ſigned the articles took on themſelves the 
title of friends to their country 

LOUISBURG, ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 
1756. Commodore Holmes, in the Graf- 
ton, with the Nottingham, Hornet, and 
Jamaica ſloops, engaged two French ſhips 
of the line and four frigates off this place; 
for the particulars of which ſee the fol- 
lowing accounts. 

The French account cf this engagement 
ſays, That M. Beauſier, Commander of the 
ſquadron, which failed in April with land 
forces for Canada, in his return with the 
Heros, the Illuſtre, and the Le Corne and 
Syrene frigates to Louiſburg, diſcovered 
on the 26th of July, about three leagues 
ſouth of that port, two Engliſh ſhips and 
two frigates, who kept their wind as 
much as they conld in order to come 
up with them. Beauſier taking advantage 
of a gale which ſprung up from the 
north, bore down upon the Engliſh, who 
haſtily tacked in order to ſtand off. But 
the nature of his orders obliging him to 
land proviſions at Louiſburg, and fearing 
that a purſuit would carry him to lee- 
ward of the port, he was obliged to quit 
the chaſe and to enter the harbour. He 
landed the proviſions and his ſick men with 
the utmoſt expedition ; and next morn- 
ing by five o'clock, he got under fail in 
queſt of the Engliſh cruizers ; and about 
noon he deſcried the two ſhips he had given 
chaſe to the day before, which now had 
but one frigate in company. - He crowded 
all the fail he could to get up with them; 


and they did the ſame to get off. Captain 


Breugnon of the Syrene ſoon came up 
with the Engliſh frigate, and attacked her 
ſo briſklv, that ſhe fell back under the 
cannon of the men of war, and was ſhel- 


tered from the Syrene which durſt not 


follow. 
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follow. However this attack gave Beau- 
ſter time to come up with the two Eng- 
liſh ſhips, one of 74 and the other of 64 
guns. He immediately engaged one of 
them, expecting that the Illuſtre, which 
was upon his quarter, would attack the 
other : but a calm coming. on in that in- | 
ſtant hindered the latter from getting up ; 
ſo that Beauſier had both the Engliſh ſhips | 
upon him, and the engagement continued 
very warm till ſeven o'clock at night ; 
when a gale of wind ſpringing up, enabled 
the Illuſtre to make fail, and the Eng- 
liſk took advantage of it to ſheer off, 


— — 


leaving the Heros ſo diſabled in her rigging 
and ſails, and injured in her hull and maſts, 
which had received upwards of 200 ſhot, 
beſides thoſe between wind and water, 
that ſhe could not purſue them. It fur- 
ther ſays, that he ſpent the night in re- 
pairing his damages, in hopes of another 
bruſh with the enemy ; but next morn- 
ing, the 28th, he found them at ſuch a 
diſtance, as gave him no hopes of getting 
up to them, and therefore returned to 
Louiſburg, with the loſs of 18 men killed 
and 48 wounded. 

Commodore Holmes on board the Graf- 
ton, off Louiſburg, in a letter to the ad- 
miralty, informing their Lordſhips of this 
ſame action, ſaid, that having diſcovered 
the above ſhips from the maſt-head to the 
N. E. directly to windward, the Grafton, 
the Nottingham, Hornet, and Jamaica 
ſloops gave chaſe, and made their firſt 
board to the ſouth, they ſteering directly 
for us till within two leagues; that the 
Engliſh ſhips then tacked, not to ſtand off, 
but in hopes to cut the French off from 
their port ; and that they hauled in for it. 
That his ſhips purſued them and brought 
to, about a league from the harbour, 
where they were come to an anchor, about 
half an hour paſt one at noon. That at 
four. o'clock he made fail to the eaſtward, 
and at dark diſpatched the Hornet to Hal- 
lifax for ſome of Captain Spry's ſhips to 
come and join him, and then ſtood on as 


| 


before till three o'clock, when he tacked 
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and. FUE" in for the land. That ſeeing 
four French men of war come out of the 
harbour and in chaſe of his ſhips, about 
eight in the morning, he ſtood from them 
to the ſouth-eaſt, about a point from the 
wind, not to get off, but to draw them 
from the harbour, judging from the expe- 


dition with which they were returned, 


that they were full of men and above his 
match. That when a frigate of 36 guns 


| fired upon the Jamaica floop, ſhe returned 


the fire, and rowed at the ſame time up 
to the Nottingham. That on the men of 
war firing at the frigate, ſhe hauled her 
wind, and the Jamaica bore away to the 
ſouth-weſt. That about two o'clock the 
Nottingham fired her ſtern chaſe at the. 
French commandant, which he returned 
with his bow, and ſoon after the Grafton 
fired her ſtern chaſe alſo. That finding 
the ſhot reached each other, the Grafton 
hauled up her courſes, bunted her main- 
ſail, and bore down upon the French Com- 
modore, being about a quarter of a mile 
from him. That it fell calm at the begin- 
ning of the engagement, he being on the 
Grafton's ſtarboard ſide, the other large 
French ſhip aſtern of him, and the Not- 
tingham on the Grafton's larboard bow, 
the two frigates a mile off, and the Ja- 
maica ſloop ſomewhat more. That the 
| French Commodore finding his error in 
permitting his frigates to ſheer off ſo far, 
made ſignals for them to rejoin him as 
ſoon as the wind ſprung up; and leſt they 
ſhould not come faſt enough to his aſſiſtance, 
he bore down to them, and was followed 
by his partner. That at ſeven o'clock the 
French ſquadron was all cloſe together, 


and at duſk. the action ceaſed, they (not 


the Engliſh) ſheering off to the ſouthward, 
and the Engliſh ſquadron ſtanding to the 
S. S. E. That our men lay at their quar- 
ters all night, expecting to renew the 


action in the morning, but were diſap- 


pointed by the French ſhips bearing away 
N. W. by W. diſtance about five miles by 
day-light, and going away with little 
wind at E. S. E. right before it for the 

harbour 
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harbour of Louiſburg. That our ſhips 
wore and ſtood to the W.; but that theirs 
never offered to look at ours. That they 
failing better than our ſkips, and the wind 
freſhening, and the weather alſo growing 
hazy, were out of ſight about noon : that 
their chief fire was at the maſts and rig- 
ging, which they wounded and cut pretty 
much ; and that the Grafton had ſix men 
killed and 21 wounded. + 

— LOUISBURG, EXPEDITION AGAINST, IN 
1757. The experience of our fruitleſs cam- 
paigns in 1755 and 1756, had convinced 
our miniſtry, as well as our commanders 
in chief, that there would be no end of a 
war, whoſe operations aimed no farther 


than traverſing from place to place, either 


for the defence, or attack of a few 
ſtraggling forts in a woody country. A 
more unpromiſing method of making war 
than in depopulated Spain, (ſince her In- 
dian acquiſition) where, as the Earl of 
Peterborough obferved, a general might 
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appeared at laſt, after an unaccountable 
delay of nine months, the time waſted 
ſince the plan was approved of. The na- 
val force conſiſted then of 17 ſhips of the 
line, with 14 frigates and fireſhips, and 
179 tranſports, 27 victuallers, two hoſpi- 
tal ſhips, and 11, ooo effective men. Strong 


as this armament was, councils of war ſtill 


the ſeaſon to go on with the expedition ; 
meanwhile Admiral Holbourne cruized 
off Louiſburg, expecting the French fleet 
to come out, when a ſtorm ſcattered his 
own, and put an end to an expenſive and 
fruitleſs expedition. | 
LOUISBURG TAKEN IN 1758. The 
| Honourable Edward Boſcawen, Admiral 
of his Majeſty's blue ſquadron, failed the 
19th of February from England, as Com- 
mander in Chief of all his Majeſty's ſhips 
and veſſels employed and to be employed 
in North America, and had under him 


march to eternity, with a large army at his 
heels, and never meet any thing to con- 
quer. A more deciſive blow was there- 
fore meditated for the campaign of 1757, 
and the reduction of Cape Breton (ceded 
to the French by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle) was propoſed, as the firſt ſtep to 
promote either a glorious peace, or the 
entire conqueſt of Canada. 

The Earl of Loudon, who propoſed this 
ſcheme to the miniſtry at the fall of 1756, 
with an eſtimate of the requiſite force 
and expence, was informed early that his 
ſcheme was approved of, and that he 

' ſhould be ſupplied with the ſuccours ne- 
ceſſary in the beginning of the ſpring. 
However, little was done effectually more 
than conſultation, till Sir Charles Hardy, 
governor of New Vork, towards the latter 
end of April, iſſued warrants for a hot 
preſs, in which 300 ſeamen were procured 
for the ſervice; but Sir Charles being 
well aſſured there were five French ſhips 
of the line deſtined for Louiſburg, and 


Sir Charles Hardy, Knight, Rear-Admiral 

of the White ; and Philip Durell, Eſq. 

Commodore, and the fleet conſiſted of, 
Ships. Guns, Commanders. 


delayed the execution till the goth of 
Auguſt, when it was thought too late in 


/ 


Hon. Edw. Boſcawen. 


Namure 79 Capt. Buckle. 


Royal William 80 Sir Charles Hardy, Kt 


Capt. Evans. | 


Princeſs Amelia 80 Pnihp Durell, Eſq. 


Capt. Bray 
Dublin 74 Capt. Rodney. 
Terrible 74 Collins. 


Northumberland 0 Rt. Hon. Lord Colvil. 


not being able to engage them, lay quiet 
till the 9th of July. Admiral Holbourne 


— 


Vang uard 70 Capt. Swanton. 
Oxford 70 Capt. Spry. 

Burford 70 Capt. Gambier. 
Somerſet 70 Capt. Hughes. 
Lancaſter 70 Hon. G. Edgecombe 
Devonſhire 66 Capt. Gordon. 
Bedford 64 Capt. Fowke. 
Captain 64 Capt. Amherſt, 


Prince Frederick 64 Capt. Man. 

Pembroke 60 Capt. Simcoe. 

Kingſton 60 Capt. Parry 

York 60 Capt. Pigot. 

Prince of Orange 60 Capt. Ferguſon. 
Defiance 
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Shifts. Cuns. Commanders, 
Defiance 60 Capt. Baird 
Nottingliam 60 Capt. Marſhall, 
Centurion 54 Capt. Mantell. 
Sutherland 50 Capt. Rous. 


Frigates, &e, 
Trent, Gramont, Shannon, Hind, Port- 
mahon, Nightingale, Kennington, Squir- 
rel, Beaver, Hunter, Scarborough, Hawke, 
Etna, Lightning, and Tyloe armed ſhip. 


And the army conſiſted of 11,936 men, 
officers included, together with 324 men 


of the train ; under the command of Ma- 


jor-General Jeffery Amherſt, Commander 
in Chief of his Majeſty's forces to be em- 
ployed in the ifland of Cape Breton, &c. 
Brigadier-General Edward Whitmore, Bri- 
gadier-General Charles Laurence, Briga- 
dier-General James Wolfe, Colonel Baſtide, 
chief engineer, Colonel George William- 
ſon, commander of the train of artillery. 
The armament arrived ſafe without any 
material accident in the harbour of Hal- 
lifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, on the 
goth day of May. The Admiral imme- 


diately prepared for action; being joined 


by all his forces and ſhips; and they well 
provided with water and ſtores. of all ſorts, 
and the ſick men recovered fit for ſervice, 


he-proceeded with 157 ſail, tranſports in- 
cluded, from Hallifax, and ſteered to the 


ſeat of; ation. 


Gabarus Bay, about ſeven miles W. of 
Lonifburg, was the place deſigned for the 


landing of the army ; where the fleet with : 


about a third.of the troops came to anchor, 


about five o'clock in the afternoon of the 


2d of June; and at ſix the Admiral made 


a ſignal for all barges and pinnaces, man- 
ned and armed, to attend the General and 


the Brigadier-G enerals Laurence aud Wolfe, 


who went that ſame evening to recon- 
noitre the fhore as near as poſſible, and 
made a diſpofition for landing in three 
places next morning, in caſe the troops 
arrived; who made this obſervation, that 
every place where it was probable or prac- 


Juno, Diana, Boreas, 
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ticable for our troops to land, was de- 


| fended by works cr batteries, and that 
| the enemy had a chain of poſts along ſſiore 


from Cape Noir to Flat Point, and irre- 


gulars from thence to the bottom of the 
Bay. But the troops did not come in till 


next day. 


Several hints were thrown out to the 
Admiral, about the impracticability of land- 
ing on a ſhore ſo ſtrongly fortified and 
guarded, and concerning the danger of 
his Majeſty's ſhips riding in a bay, where 
the pilots had no knowledge of the an- 
chorage. Theſe ſpeeches alarmed the Ad- 
miral, and put him upon the prudential 
method of coming at the real ſentiments 
of his officers, by inviting them on board 
one after another, and diſcourſing with 
them ſeparately upon the ſubject of their 
immediate ſervice. The general opinion 
leaned towards the impracticability in ſo 
rough a ſea, and ſo well fortified a ſhore; 
and for a council of war, of both ſea and 
land officers, to come to a final reſolution; 
when it coming to the turn of Captain 
Ferguſon, an old, brave, and experienced 
officer, whom Mr. Boſcawen had requeſted 
from the Lords of the Admiralty to at- 
tend him in this ſervice, and in whoſe 
opinion and conduct, on the moſt trying 
occaſions, he could place great confidence; 
this Captain having delivered himſelf in the 


moſt reſpectful terms, in regard to the 


opinions of his brethren, whoſe reaſons 
the Admiral ingenuoufly related to him, 
and deſpiſing the arguments, drawn from 
the danger of the ſervice, for proving an 
impracticability, without an actual attempt 
to land and to force the enemy's poſts 
with all the art and ſtrength in their 
power, he adviſed the Adnfiral, for-his 
own honour and the glory of his coun- 
try, to exert that power with which he 
was inveſted ; and. not to leave it to the 
uncertain reſolutions of a conncil of war, 
which had been ſo fatal at Minorca, at 
Rochefort, and even at Hallifax, to the 
diſgrace of all concerned, and to the ex- 
treme loſs of the nation. Upon this re- 

monſtrance 
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converſation, we ſhall ſee the turn this 
grand expedition took for the intereſt of 
Great Britain. The Admiral acquieſced 
in the juſtneſs of the Captain's obſerva- 
tion on councils of war; thanked him for 
his open and honeſt advice; reſolved to 
call no council of war, but ſtrictly to ad- 
here to his inſtructions, which were to 
land the troops on the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton. Here, ſaid he, I will abide, and 
put them all aſhore, and cover their re- 
treat if they think proper to reimbark. 

This reſolution diſperſed the cloud of 
difficulties that ſeemed to be gathering 
from every quarter. 
clared his determination not to depart out 
of that Bay, till every way was tried to 
carry his inſtructions into execution. A 
ſignal was made for all lieutenants; to 
whom he gave ſtrict charges to be diligent 
in the execution of thoſe orders they then 
received, for landing of the troops, and 
for aſſiſting the military in every thing in 
their power, towards completing the ſer- 
vice in which they were jointly engaged ; 
and about 11 that ſame (the zd) day at 
noon, the Kennington was brought to an 
anchor cloſe in ſhore of a cove at the 
north-eaſt end of Gabarus Bay, which 
ſeemed to promiſe a convenient coaſt for 
the intended deſcent ; but was well guard- 
ed by ſeveral encampments and a battery. 
The Kennington had orders to ſilence 
this battery, and to clear the coaſt of the 
enemy. 

It was intended to attempt a landing 
that evening : 
hazy, and freſh gales blowing into ſhore, 
creating a great ſurf every day, there 
could be nothing done effectually till the 
8th; though the Hallifax ſnow was like- 
wile ordered in ſhore againſt another bat- 
tery on the 4th; and both ſhe and the 
Kennington performed effectual ſervice. 
Theſe two were ſtationed on the left at 
the little Bay in the north-eaſt, to which 
was given the name of Kennington Cove; 


the Sutherland and Squirrel on the right, 1 feint 


mouſtrance of one brave officer in private 


— ——— 
— 


The Admiral de- 


— 


near White Point, 


but the weather growing 
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and the Grammont, 
Diana, and Shannon frigates in the center. 
A diſpoſition made by the Admirals direc- 
tion to terrify and annoy the enemy's forti- 
fied camps, and to cover the boats em- 
ployed to land the ſoldiers. 

On the 6th, the wind down, and a thick 
fog, the Admiral made the ſignal for land- 
ing ; but before the boats were manned, 
the wind riſing, and a great ſea tumbling, 
the deſcent was put off till the 8th ; when 
the wind being favourable, and the weather 
clear, (and Commodore Durell having re- 
ported, that it was his opinion the troops 
might land on the left, without any great 
interruption from that morning's furf) 
the troops were debarked in the boats be- 
longing to the men of war and tranſports; 
the former under the direction of a lieu- 
tenant, mate or midſhipman; and the lat- 
ter under the direction of the officers of 
the troops in each boat; the General 
having given proper orders to each for 
landing them in three diviſions. The ſignal 
for this debarkation was made about two 
o'clock ; and as ſoon as the boats were 
prepared to {ſet off from the ſhips, a moſt 
furious cannonading was continued from 
about ſun riſe from the Kennington and 
Hallifax, and all the other ſhips in their 
reſpective ſtations along the ſhore, until 
about eight o'clock, with only ſome neceſ- 
ſary intermiſſions in favour of the attempt. 

The diſpoſition for landing was made 
in three diviſions, in order to divide the 
forces, and to diſtract the enemy's atten- 
tion. One diviſion under the command 
of Brigadier-General Wolfe, which was 
intended to attempt a landing on the left 


| of Kennington Cove, confiſted of 550 light 


infantry, commanded by Major Scott, and 
four of the oldeſt companies of grenadiers, 
the companies of rangers, ſupported by the 
Highland regiment, and thoſe by the eight 
remaining companies of grenadiers. The 
boats with theſe ſoldiers on board ren- 
dezvouſed near White Point, under cover 
of the ſhip guns about four o'clock. A 
was made by the ſecond diviſion, 
SIT . conſiſting 
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conſiſting of the Royal, Laſcelles, Monck- 


ton, Forbes, Anſtruther, and Webb, at 
the ſame time to the right towards White 


Point, under the conduct of Brigadier- 
General Whitmore ; and the third divifion, 
commanded by Brigadier-Gen. Laurence, 
in the center, was formed of Amherſt's, 


 Hopſon's, Otway's, Whitmore's, Laurence's, 


and Warburton's, and at the ſame time 
made a ſhew of landing at the freſh water 
COVE. 


The enemy had expected this viſit for 


ſome years, which put them upon many 
devices to prevent, or to make a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of this iſland very difficult 
and hazardous to them that would attempt 
an invaſion; for this purpoſe they had 
finiſhed a very ſtrong breaſt- work, which 
was defended by 3000 regulars, irregulars, 


and native Indians, poſted along the ſhore 


in all the probable places of landing, for- 
tified at proper diſtances with heavy can- 
Non, and ſwivels of an extraordinary ca- 
libre, mounted on very ſtrong perpendi- 
cular wooden ſtocks, driven deep into the 
ground; beſides other cannon mounted on 
redans, erected in the moſt advantageous 
| ſituations for flanking an invading army. 
The fortifications were the moſt com- 
plete of their kind; yet they had an ex- 
traordinary addition by an artful diſpoſal 
of trees, which being laid very thick to- 
gether, at the diſtance of 20 yards in ſome 
places, and of 30 in other places, between 
the lines and the water's edge, with their 
branches towards the ſea, quite round the 
cove, rendered the approaches to the front 
lines extremely difficult, even if there 
had been no fire to defend them. For the 
bare attempt of poſſeſſing theſe lines, ſays 
one that was preſent, would have been 
like penetrating with incredible fatigue 
and endleſs labour through a wild foreſt, 
where the branches of one tree are 
interwoven with thoſe of another. What 
Mill contributed to the great ſtrength 
of this kind of fortification, was the 
manner of diſpoſing the foreſt work in 
front.; ſo that it only appeared at a diſ- 
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tance one continued green of little ſcat- 


tered branches of fir. Very few guns on 
their lines were diſtinguiſhable out of the 
reach of their metal; and the reſt were 
concealed with ſpruce branches, until the 


boats advanced towards the ſhore, with a 


reſolution of forcing the works. . 
Our boats rowed up to thoſe places of 
deſtruction with the moſt undaunted cou-- 
rage. But as they approached in line of 
battle, the brave adventurers were pre— 
ſently convinced of their miſtake, in re- 
gard to the appearance of the enemy's 
ſtrength; and the enemy, too preſuming 
of their own ſtrong intrenchments and 
fortifications, unmaſked the latent de- 
ſtruction ſomewhat before the proper time 
for its due execution. Before our boats 
came near the water's edge, the batteries 
began to play, and to fire red hot balls, 
grape, and round ſhot, with great acti- 


vity; and a continual diſcharge of ſmall 


arms ſhowered upon them from the lines, 
which were about 15 feet above the level 
of the boats. 

This obliged the left wing to deſiſt, and 
to withdraw from the impregnable ſhore 
of Kennington Cove ; and the conſequence 
had been much more fatal to our people, 
few or any of whom could have efcaped, 
had the enemy ſuffered our men to land 
quietly upon that narrow ſhoal beach, for 
then they muſt all have laid down their 
arms, or have been ſlaughtered upon the 
ſhore. But our troops were rather exaſ- 
perated than difcouraged by this unfore- 
ſeen and maſked way of firing, and making 
all the expedition they were able towards 
their center, it was determined with united 
force to defy all oppoſition and ſtratagem, 
and to land wherever there appeared a 
probability of any degree of ſucceſs. For- 
tune favoured the attempt of the brave. 
Lieutenants Hopkins and Browne, with 
Enſign Grant, and about 100 light infan- 
try, opened an entrance to the fhore on 
the right of the Cove, over rocks and 


ſteeps, which had been deemed inacceſſible 


and impracticable. 
| | Brigadier 
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Brigadier Wolfe ſeized the advantage ; 


gave orders for. the remainder to improve 


the preſent opportunity, and to ſupport 


their comrades on ſhore, Their impatience 
was ſuch, that they caſt off all reſtraint, 
and with impetuous emulation the grena- 
diers, light infantry, rangers, and High- 


landers, {trove who ſhould get firſt on |. 


ſhore, though expoſed the whole time 
to the furious ſire of a battery of three 
guns, which ſometimes raked and ſome- 
times flanked them ; and to the continual 
diicharge of ſmall arms within 20 yards of 
them. But what was able to ftop their fury ? 
One boat was ſtove in the hurry, and {ome 
grenadiers were thereby drowned ; and 
ſeveral overſet and broke to pieces. The 
loſs by the fire was ſo trifling as not to be 
mentioned; and chiefly amongſt the ſea- 
men that had the care of the boats. The 
landing was effected at this place. 

_ Amongſt the foremoſt in this hot ſervice 
we find Brigadier Wolfe himſelf, who 
jumped out of his boat into the ſurf, 
which kept them dancing on the water, 
and expoſed to the enemy's fire. His 
example was followed by all the troops. 
Brigadier Laurence, with the reſt of the 
brigades did the ſame, a little to the left, 
ſoon after ; and they were ſupported with 
all convenient expedition by the remainder 
of the center from the ſhips, and by the 
diviſion of. the right wing, which alſo 
gained the ſhore amidſt a continual dif- 
charge of ſhot and ſhells from the enemy's 
lines. The rear was brought up by Ma- 


jor-General Amherſt, bearing teſtimony, 


to the reſolution and bravery with which 
thoſe troops he had to depend upon in his 
future arduous undertakings, had ſurmount- 
ed difficulties and deſpiſed dangers. 

It was not the ſtrength and ſtratagem 
of the enemy they had ſolely to combat; 
the boiſterous ſurf, which drove on moſt 
parts of the ſhore at that time, ſtove a 
great number of the boats; by which ſe- 
veral of the men were ſo much hurt and 
bruiſed, as to be very incapable of help- 


— — 
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| ing and taking care of themſelves, and 


ſome were cruſhed to pieces between the 
boats and the rocks. Moſt that did land 
were obliged to do it without order and 
in much confuſion, wading through the 
great {well, and their arms much wetted, 
then to ſcramble up ſuch rugged rocks, 
and almoſt upright precipices, as had been 
deemed inacceſſible, and in no need of for- 
tifications for their defence by the ene- 
my's ſkilful and wary engineers; their 
own ſteep, rough aſcent having been judged 
beyond the attempt of men under arms 
before this glorious day. Theſe were not 
the only diſcouragements; they were in 
a ſituation that would not allow them to 
make a proper uſe of their arms, and were 
themſelves the whole time expoſed to the 
utmoſt fury of the enemy's fire in landing 
and climbing the rocks. A ſpirit that 
will always exert itſelf where Engliſhmen 
are allowed to act againſt an enemy. A 
danger which a council of war would 
never encounter ; which makes good the 


obſervation, that national virtue is to be 


ſought for in the ſpirit of the ſoldiery, 
and not ſolely in the councils of their 
officers, where a mafority has frequently 
deprived the nation of the advantages that 
might have ſucceeded by the vigorous 
and brave. minority. For this national 
ſpirit of our ſoldiery was never known to 
flag under the conduct of ſuch commanders 
as ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion. 

Such an unexpected gaining of what had 
till now been thought an inacceſſible ſhore, 
and landing in the moſt incredible places, 
terrified the aſtoniſhed foe ; and our men 
acquired ſuch an increaſe of ſpirit and 
fortitude by every difficulty they ſur- 
mounted, that being arrived at a conve- 
nient place to unite, they inſtantly at- 
tacked the next battery to them in flank 
with ſo much vigour, as drove the enemy 
from that ſtrong poſt with great precipi- 


tation; and with one continued exertion 


of the greateſt bravery, in ſurrounding 
and attacking the enemy's extenſive lines, 


S11%2 they 
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they ſaw themſelves maſters of the whole 
ſhore and all its works before they had 
hardly time to give one regular ſtroke of 
true Engliſh bravery. | 

The ſlackening of their fire, when the 
enemy ſaw our men land pretty near them, 
and the faint reſiſtance they made when 
our troops attacked their lines and bat- 
teries, ſhew that the French placed their 
whole confidence in the ſtrength of their 
coaſt ; that they never had dreamt of be- 
ing driven to the neceſſity of defending 
their poſts ſword in hand; that they had 
formed no plan of retreat, nor a place of 
rendezvous for them to rally and give us 
battle, before our troops could be ſuccour- 
ed and ſupplied with artillery from the 
ſhips; in a word, they were diſciplined 
to fight under cover, and where the 
maſk was pulled off by force and dint of 


courage, their cowardice appeared, and 


they ran away with the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion and confuſion into the woods; leaving 
ſome of them killed in the flight, and about 
70. priſoners ; amongſt whom were two 
captains and two lieutenants of grenadiers. 

The next and immediate care of the 
Commander on ſhore, was ſo to diſpoſe 
of his troops, as at once to poſſeſs the 
ſhore, to purſue the enemy, and to pre- 
vent a ſurpriſe ; which was done by de- 
tached parties; one of which ſecured the 
poſſeſſion of the ſhore for ſeveral miles, 


as far as Louiſburg ; and found in different 


places abandoned by the enemy, 17 pieces 
of cannon, 14 large ſwivels, two mortars, 
one of braſs, eight inches, and another of 


iron, 10 inches diameter, with a ſhell in it 


ready to be fired; a furnace for red hot 
balls, ſeveral ſmall arms, and a good quan- 
tity of proviſions and ammunition, tools, 
and ftores. The other party employed in 
the purſuit of the diſperſed enemy, was 
commanded by Wolfe and Laurence, who 
drove them over rocky hills and boggy 
moraſſes, till they got under the protec- 
tion of the guns of Louiſburg; from 
whoſe ramparts, about 10 in the morning, 
our purſuing party was ſaluted with a 
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| diſcharge of ſeveral pieces of cannon ; by 


which we gained an exact diſtance for 
encamping with ſecurity from the town 
to inveſt it; and it did not damage our 
troops; and the general officers did, that 
very afternoon, mark out a camp on the 
very {pot which they afterwards occupied 
during the whole ſiege. The enemy no 
ſooner ſaw the preparations for a camp 
ſo near them, than the Governor of Louiſ- 
burg ordered the barrack at the grand 
battery, already diſmantled and ruined, 
to be burnt. He gave the like orders re- 
lative to all the out-buildings, and left 
nothing ſtanding within two miles of the 
town walls, but the tower at the grand. 


battery, and ſome chimneys and gable 


ends of wretched hovels. 

Such was the incredible ſervice and ex- 
traordinary atchievements of a day, that 
mult be ever glorious in the annals of this 
nation, and convince poſterity that no dif- 
ficulties nor dangers are ſufficient to with- 
ſtand the impetuoſity of a Britiſh army; 
and that every thing ought to be tried, 
before a council of war ſhall venture to 
pronounce an attempt impracticable. How 
that might have been, had Admiral Boſ- 
cawen left the practicability of this ſer- 
vice to the reſolutions of a council of war, 
from which he was diſſuaded by the ad- 
vice above related, is uncertain ; but, if 
we may be allowed to judge from events, 
there would be very little hopes in trying 
ſo deſperate an experiment in tactics, had 
theſe hazards been foreſeen, and coolly 
weighed with the balance of Pe 
ſafety. 

Being in pollen of the ſhore,; the 
next attention devolved upon the meaſures 
to be purſued againſt the famous fortifica- 
tion, that terror of North America, Louiſ- 
burg, the principal object of this expedi- 
tion, whoſe garriſon conſifted of 2500 re- 
gular troops, 300 militia, formed ont of 
the burghers, and 350 Canadians, who, 
during the ſiege, found an opportunity to 


get into the town; and in the harbour 


there lay ſix ſhips of the line and five fri- 
gates; 
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gates ; which, with the difficulties they 
foreſaw in the communication with the 
fleet, through the badneſs of the weather, 
and the continual ſurf on the coaſt, that 
greatly endangered the navigation of the 
{mall craft, and in the length of their ap- 
proaches over very bad marſhy ground, 
prognoſticated a long, tedious, and hazar- 
dous ſiege. However, the Commander 
in Chief took every precaution, by ſecuring 
his camps with redoubts and epaulements, 
from any attempt by the Canadians, who 
might be expected to make a powerful 
effort to relieve the town, and from the 

fire of the French ſhips in the harbour, to 
ſecure his communication with the fleet; 
and with a reſolution and conduct becoming 
one in his circumſtances, he was deter- 
mined and prepared to meet the greateſt 


dangers. | 
The ſurf continued ſo extremely bad, 


that he could get only ſome tents aſhore. 


Nor could any thing more be landed for 
the army till the 11th, when the remain- 
der of the troops, the light ſix pounders, 
and ſome artillcry ſtores were carried 
aſhore. Had the enemy with their ſupe- 
riority of numbers, and other conſiderable 
advantages, attacked our little army, in 
want almoſt of every thing, and their 
communication with the fleet precarious, 
during this interval, they might have 
greatly perplexed our ſituation, But a 
fatal timidity confined their attention to 
their town's defence, till it was too late 
to think of attacking our trenches. On 


the contrary, General Amherſt on the 12th, 


detached Brigadier Wolfe, with 1200 men, 
four companies of grenadiers, three com- 
panies of rangers, and ſome light infantry, 
round the north-eaſt harbour, with orders 
to proceed to the Light-houſe Point, with 
an intention to ſilence the iſland battery, 
and to attempt the deſtruction of the ſhips 
in the harbour; and at the ſame time 
ſent by ſea the artillery, tools, &c. which 
had been ordered for that ſervice. As 
Brigadier Wolfe approached, the enemy 
2bandoned every poſt in his route, leaving 
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their artillery, &c. and a great quantity 
of fiſh, at a place called Lorembec ; all 


which were deſtroyed or rendered uſeleſs; 
and our troops took poſſeſſion of Light- 


houſe Point, and all the poſts on that fide 
the harbour. 

At laſt, on the 13th, the French thought 
of {allying out of their ſtrong fortifications. 
Our men were employed in making a 
communication from the right to the left 
in the front of the camp, and in erecting 
three redoubts on the moſt advantageous. 
ground in the front alſo. A French party 
put on a vigorous countenance, and march- 
ed towards our works; but they were 
ſoon driven back, with the loſs of 'five 
killed and 49 wounded by the light infan- 
try. On the 14th, the cannonade from 
the town continued almoſt all day; and their 
iſland battery and ſhips gave our men 
ſome trouble till the 25th, when the iſland: 
battery was ſilenced by the batteries we 
had made at the Light-houſe. 1 

The perpetual duty, either in Working 


on the roads, in draining of bogs, in erect- 


ing of redoubts, batteries, block-houſe, 
&c. and in watching the motions and re- 
ſiſting the efforts of the enemy, fell very 
heavy upon ſo ſmall an army, that was 


obliged to have ſeveral parties out; be- 


ſides Colonel Meſſervey, and moſt of his 
carpenters, were taken ill of the ſmall- 
pox ; of which the Colonel, his ſon, - and 
96 of his carpenters died before the 27th 
of this month; therefore Admiral Boſca- 


wen ordered 200 marines to guard the 


coaſt at Kennington Cove, which proved 


a great eaſe to the army. 


On the other ſide, the beſieged endea- 
voured to throw further obſtacles in the 
way to retard our operations ; not doubt- 
ing, if they could prevent an attack by 
ſea, that they would be able to hold out 
againſt the land forces till the ſeaſon would 


be ſo far advanced as to oblige the troops. 


to reimbark. With this view the Governor 


of Loniſburg, on the 29th at night, or 


dered the Apollo, a two-decked ſhip, La 
Fidelle, a 36 gun frigate, La Chevre, and. 
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La Biche of 16 guns each, to be ſunk in 
the harbour's mouth, with moſt of their 
maſts cut off, to obſtruct the paſſage for 


our great ſhips. 
vanced, the cannonading from the town 
and the ſhipping increaſed alſo ; and ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes happened daily between parties 
from the town and our light infantry, but 
with no ſucceſs, nor with much advan- 
tage on our ſide, But on the gth of July 
the enemy made a ſortie, where Brigadier | 
Laurence commanded, They came from 


Cape Noir, and ſurpriſed' a company of | 


Forbes's grenadiers, commanded by Lord 
Dundonald, poſted in a flecke on the right. 
Major Murray, who commanded three 


companies of grenadiers, immediately de 


tached one, and drove the enemy back, 
with the aſſiſtance of Whitmore's and 
Brag's, who behaved very well. In this 
{ſkirmiſh Lord Dundonald was killed, Lieu- 
tenant Tew was wounded and made pri- 
ſoner; Captain Bontein of the engineers 
Was taken priſoner'; one corporal and three 
men killed; 17 men wounded, and one 
ſerjeant and 11 men were miſſing. On 
the part of the ſortie, Chavalier de Chau- 
velin, a captain, was killed; one lieute- 


nant was wounded and taken priſoner, 17 


men were killed, four wounded and made 
priſoners, beſides others wounded and 
carried into the town, amongſt whom was 
a captain that died immediately. 

The works being advanced within 650 
yards from the covered way, under the 
direction of Brigadier Wolfe, on the 13th 
four batteries were traced out, with an 
intention to place 24 pounders, to deſtroy 


. the defences, and a battery of ſeven mor- | 


tars, with ſome' 12 pounders to ricochet 
the works and the town. And on the 
16th, towards night, the ſame Brigadier 
puſhed on a corps and took poſſeſſion of 
the hills in the front of the Baraſoy, where 
a lodgement was made in the midſt of a 
very briſk fire from the town and the 
ſhipping ; yet there appeared no great 
hopes of ſpeedy ſucceſs againſt the town, 
till on the 21ſt, when it was greatly alarm- 


And as our works ad- | 


| 
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ed with an exploſion of gunpowder on 
board a ſhip in the harbour that blew up, 
and ſet fire to the fails of two more. 
They burnt very furiouſly, being deprived 
of all aſſiſtance from the town, by the 
continual fire from our batteries to pre-. 
vent boats going on board. By which ac- 
cident the enemy loſt the Ent reprenant, 
the Capricieux, and Superb men of war ; 
ſo that there remained no more than the 
Prudent and Bienfaiſant in the harbour, 
to guard againſt any ſurpriſe or aſlault 
by fea. . 

Two of the batteries with thir teen 24 
pounders, and that of ſeven mortars on the 


right, were opened on the 22d, and play- 


ed with great ſucceſs, and at laſt our ſhells 
put the citadel in flames, though the 


enemy fired well from the town, threw 


their ſhells into our works, and fired all 
ſorts of old iron, and any ſtuff they could 
pick up. For which reaſon the. French 
mortars we had taken, were ſent to throw 
ſtones into the town from the trenches. 
On the 23d, the cohorns were uſed at 
night, and the batteries ſucceeded ſo well 
that they ſet fire to the enemy's barracks, 
which burnt with great violence. But 
the Admiral, dubious of the time the ſiege 
might take with the preſent ſtrength on 
ſhore, on the 24th ordered 400 ſeamen to 
aſſiſt in working the batteries, &c. and 


200 miners were added to a corps of 100 


already eſtabliſhed ; which had the deſired 
effect. From this time the fate of the 
beſieged ſeemed to be determined; for, on 
the 25th, they had brought all their bat- 
teries to bear; and the Admiral concerted 
meaſures with the General to deſtroy the 
Prudent and Bienfaiſant in the harbour. 
Six hundred ſailors were detached from 
the fleet in boats to perform this ſervice, 
to take or to deſtroy thoſe two men of 
war, whoſe intention and proceedings 
were covered by an extraordinary canno- 
nading from our batteries, to keep the 
enemy's attention fixed altogether to the 
land ſervice. The fire never ceaſed; and 
the ſailors boarded the two ſhips, burnt 
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the Prudent, which was aground, and 
towed off the Bienfaĩſant to the north-eaſt 
harbour, In the meantime, the miners 
and workmen went on very well with 
their approaches to the covered way, un- 
der a continued and very ſmart fire from 
it with grape-ſhot, and all ſorts of old 
iron from the guns of the ramparts. 
Every thing concurring to diſcourage 
any longer reſiſtance or defence, there be- 


ing no hopes of relief from Europe, nor | 


any further aid from Canada; their ſhips 
entirely deſtroyed ; their harbour unte- 
nable ; their fortifications ruined in many 
places; divers practicable breaches made; 
the garriſon in no condition to repulſe an 
aſſault in breach, nor even an eſcalade ; 
and ſenſible that every advantage gained 


by the beſiegers was a nearer approach to 


their ruin, diſpoſed the Governor to the 
humane conſideration of putting a ſtop to 
the further effuſion of Chriſtian blood. 
For which purpoſe he wrote to General 
Amherſt, requeſting a capitulation upon 
the ſame conditions as had been granted 
to the Engliſh at Port Mahon. But the 
General having been previouſly informed 
by Admiral Boſcawen of his intention to 
ſend ſix ſhips into the harbour next day, 
to accelerate the operations by land, as 
the moſt effectual way to oblige the garri- 
ſon to ſurrender priſoners of war, he re- 
jected the French Governor's propoſal, in- 
ſiſted upon his ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
threatened him with a general aſſault by 
Admiral Boſcawen next morning, in caſe 
he did not chooſe to ſubmit on thoſe terms. 
M. Drucour could not reliſh the thoughts 
of yielding to thoſe arbitrary impoſitions ; 
and as an officer that had behaved well in 
his preſent capacity, thought himſelf and 
the brave fellows under his command in- 
titled to ſome fort of diſtinction and fa- 
vour, and to the honours of war: ſo that 
he ſeemed reſolved, and did declare, that 
he would riſk a general aſſault before he 
would comply with ſuch ſevere terms. 


However, his ſtomach was brought down | 


by the petitions and repreſentations of the 


| 


and ornaments of war. 
hall go on board, in order to be carried 
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traders and inhabitants of the place, and 
of the commiſſary and intendant of the 
colony; who foreſaw immediate and uni- 
verſal ruin, ſnould the enemy be provoked 
to make a general aſſault by ſea and land. 
Accordingly the French Governor accepted 
and ſigned the following capitulation: 


Articles of Capitulation between their Ex- 


cellencies Admiral Boſcauen and Major- 
General Amherſt, and his & xcellency the 
Chevalier Drucour, Governor of the {land 
of Cape Breton, of Louiſburg, the {/land 
of St. Folin, and their Appurtenances. 


I. The garriſon of Louiſburg ſhall be 
prifoners of war, and ſhall be carried to 


England in the ſhips of his Britannic 


Majeſty. 

II. All the artillery, ammunition, pro- 
viſions, as well as the arms of any kind 
whatſoever, which are at preſent in the 
town of Louiſburg, the iſlands of Cape 
Breton and St. John, and their appurte- 
nances, ſhall be delivered without the 
leaſt damage, to ſuch commiſſaries as ſhall 
be appointed to receive them, for the uſe 
of his Britannic Majeſty. 

III. The Governor ſhall give his orders 


that the troops which are in the iſland of 
St. John and its appurtenances, ſhall go on 


board ſuch ſhip of war as the Admiral 
ſball ſend to receive them. 

IV. The gate called Porte Dauphine 
ſhall be given up to the troops of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty to-morrow at eight o'clock 
in the morning; and the garriſon, includ- 
ing all thoſe that carried arms, drawn up 
at noon on the eſplanade, where they ſhall 
lay down their arms, colours, implements, 


to England in a convenient time. 

V. The ſame care ſhall be taken of the 
ſick and wounded that are in the hoſpi- 
tals, as of thoſe belonging to his Britannic 
Majeſty. _ * 4 

VI. The merchants, and their clerks, 
that have not carried arms, ſhall be ſent 


to 


And the garriſon 


* 
+ + 
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to France, in ſuch manner as the Admiral 
ſhall think proper. 


Louiſburg, 26th July, 1758. 
(Signed) Le Chevalier de Dxucovx. 


In conſequence of this capitulation, Ma- 
jor Farquhar, with three companies of 
grenadiers, took poſſeſſion of the weſt 


gate on the 27th in the morning, and Bri- 


gadier-General Whitmore was charged 
with the diſarming of the garriſon upon 


the eſplanade. He alſo received the ſur- 
render of their colours, and placed proper 


guards in the ſeveral poſts, and over the 
ſtores, magazines, &c. The conquerors 


behaved with great humanity towards the || 
priſoners; but to remove from them all 


temptation of breaking their capitulation, 
the General ordered all their arms to be 
carried out of the town. 

Thus, we may obſerve with ſurpriſe, 
that Louiſburg, and therewith the whole 
iſland of Cape Breton, which had been 
repreſented ſo formidable and almoſt im- 
pregnable and impracticable on former oc- 
caſions, fell to the arms of a much leſs 
force than had been ſhipped in the fore- 
going year for the {ame ſervice, with the 
inſignificant loſs of 21 commiſſioned and 


non-commiſſioned officers, 146 private men, 


one gunner, and three matroſſes killed; 
and 30 commiſſioned and non-commiſſioned 


. officers, two drummers, 315 private men, 


one corporal, one gunner, and three ma- 
troſſes wounded. 

The loſs of the enemy in Killed and 
wounded was much more conſiderable, 
beſides 5637, which the garriſon conſiſted 
of at the ſurrender, and artillery, ſtores, 


&c. Nor was this their whole loſs, for 


the iſland of St. John in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence fhared the ſame fate. See that 
Article. 


4 Account of the Guns, Mortars, Shot, Shells, 
c. found in the Town of Louiſburg, þ er- 
rors excepted ). 

Iron ordnance mounted on ſtanding” car- 

riages with beds and Jos; . 38 of 36 


1 


| 
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pounders, 97 of 24, 23 of 18, 16 of 12, 
10 of 8, 28 of 6, 6 of 4. 
Mortars, braſs, with beds, 3 of 122 
inch. 1 of 9, 3 of 62 inch. 
Mortars, iron, with beds; 6 of 122 inch, 
4 of 11, 1 of 94 inch. 


Muſquets with accoutrements 7500 
Powder, whole barrels 600 
Muſquet cartridges — 80000 
Ditto balls, tons — 13 


Round ſhot; 1607 of 36 pounders, 1658 
of 24, 4000 of 12, 2336 of 6. 

Grape-ſhot ; 139 of 13 pounds, 1 34 of 
24, 336 of 12, 130 of 6. 

Caſe ſhot ; 53 of 24 pounds. 

Double headed; 245 of 24 pounds, 153 
of 12. 

Shells; 850 of 13 inches, 38 of 10, 138 
of 8, 27 of 6. 

Lead, pig, 12 tons. 

Ditto, ſheet, 12 ditto. 

Iron of ſorts, 6 ditto. 


Wheel-barrows — 600 
Shovels, wood — — 760 
Ditto, iron — goo 
Pick-axes — — 822 
Iron crows, large — 22 
Ditto, ſmall — — 0 
Iron wedges — — 42 
Hand mauls — — 18 
Pin mauls — 12 
Maſons trowels — — 36 
Hammers — — 306 
Axes — — 18 


State of the Garriſon of Louiſburg, Fuly 16, 
1758, when it capitulated, 
Number of officers, 214; ſoldiers fit 


for duty, 2374; Sick and wounded, 443 ; 


Total of the garriſon 3031 
Sea officers, private men, and marines 
belonging to the ſhips. Officers, 135; 
men fit for duty, 1124; ſick and wounded, 
1347. | 
Total priſoners — 5637 


Of which gallant action Admiral Boſca- 
wen ſent the following account to Mr. 


Pitt, dated 28th of July, 1758. 
| I cannot 
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I cannot help a a particular 


gallant action, in the night between the 
25th and 26th inſtant, the boats of the 
ſquadron were in two diviſions, detached 
under the command of Captains Laforey 
and Balfour, to endeavour either to take 
or burn the Prudent of 74 guns, and Bien- 
faiſant of 64, the only remaining French 
ſhips in the harbour; in which they ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well as to burn the former, ſhe 
being aground, and take the latter, and 
tow her into the north-eaſt harbour, not- 
withitanding they were expoſed to the 
fire of the cannon and muſquetry of the 
iſland battery, Point Rochford, and the 
town, being favoured with a dark night. 


Our loſs was inconſiderable, ſeven men 


killed, and nine wounded. I have given 
the command of the Bienfaiſant to Captain 
Balfour, and the Echo, a frigate, to Cap- 
tain Laforey.” 
About noon, by the Admiral's order, 
two boats, a barge and pinnace, or cutter, 
from every ſhip of the fleet, except the 
Northumberland, an invalid, manned only 
with: their proper crews, and armed with 
muſquets and bayonets, cutlaſſes, piſtols, 
and pole-axes, each boat under the direction 
of a lieutenant and mate, or midſhipman, 
rendezvouſed at the Admirals ſhip; from 
thence they were detached by two and 
three at a time to join thoſe of Sir Charles 
Hardy's ſquadron off the mouth of the 
harbour. There they were in the even- 
ing ranged in two diviſions, under the 
- command of the two ſenior maſters and 
commanders in the fleet, the Captains La- 
forey and Balfour. 

In this order they put off from Sir 
Charles's ſquadron about 12 o'clock, and 
by the advantage of the foggy darkneſs of 
the night, and the inviolable filence of 
their people, paddled into the harbour of 
Louiſburg unperceived either by the iſland 
battery, they were obliged to come very 
near to, or by the two men of war that 
rode at anchor at no great diſtance from 
them. There was no great probability of 


their being perceived from any part of | 
F 
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the garriſon, not only on account of their 


greater. diſtance, but alſo of the precon- 
certed briſk diverſion made upon them 
from all our batteries about that time. 


Beſides, the beſieged themſelves left no- 


body an opportunity to hear any noiſe ; 
for, from having in the day-time obſerved 
the numerous ſcaling ladders that were 
brought into our trenches, they were un- 
der ſome apprehenſions of an eſcalade in- 
tended as this night, and kept a conſtant 
fire with their muſquetry from the ram- 
parts during the whole time, with the 
deſign, if poſlible, to deter the beſiegers 


from that attempt, by ſhewing them how 


well they were upon their guard in all 
the places it could probably be made. 
During this ſeeming ſecurity and pru- 


dent precaution on both ſides, the bold 


ſtratagem of the boats for ſurpriſing the 
two remaining ſhips in the enemy's har- 
bour, every moment ripened for the exe- 
cution. After puſhing in as far almoſt as 
the grand battery, leſt the ſhips ſhould be 
too ſoon alarmed by their oars, they took 
a ſweep from thence towards the part of 
the harbour where the gentlemen knew 
the ſhips were, who had before very well 
reconnoitered it, and preſently diſcovered 
them. Each diviſion of the boats was no 
ſooner within ſight and hail of the noble 
object of their attempt, Captain Laforey's 
of Le Prudent, and Captain Balfour's of 
Le Bienfaiſant, than while the centinels 
on board having hailed them in vain, be- 
gan to fire on them; each of the com- 
manders ordered his boats to give way 
alongſide their reſpective ſhips, and to 
board them immediately, with all the ex- 
pedition and good order they could obſerve. 
The boats crews, no longer able to con- 
tain themſelves in ſilence, after their man- 
ner gave loud cheers as they were pulling 
up alongſide, and with the molt intrepid 
activity, armed ſome with muſquets, bayo- 

nets, and cutlaſſes, others with piſtols, 
cutlaſſes, and pole-axes, followed their 
brave leaders, and boarded the ſhips in an 

inſtant with great ſpirit, on each bow, 
wy 6 quarter, 
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quarter, and gangway, and after very little 
reſiſtance from the terrified crews, ſoon 
found themſelves in poſſeſſion of two fine 
ſhips of the enemy, one of 74, and one of 


64 guns, with the loſs of very few of the 
ſeamen, and but one mate. | 


The beſieged were now ſufficiently | 
alarmed on all fides by the noiſe of the 
feamen at boarding, the cheers leaving | 
them no room to doubt that it was from 
Engliſh ſeamen, and the direction of the 
confuſed ſound of voices, and firing after- 
wards, ſoon leading them to ſuſpect the 


real fact, an attempt upon their ſhips. 
The heroic, ſucceſsful adventurers were 
employed in ſecuring their priſoners in the 
ſhips holds, and concerting the moſt effec- 


tual methods for ſecuring their prizes out 


of the reach of the enraged'enemy ; when 
both the ſhips and boats received a moſt 
furious fire of cannon, mortars, and muſ- 
quets, from all parts whence it could be 
directed to them, from the iſland battery 
at no great diſtance, from the battery on 
Point Mavrepas a little farther off, and 
from all the guns of the garriſon that could 
be brought to bear on that part of the 
harbour. 

After endeavouring in vain to tow off 
Le Prudent, they found ſhe was on ground, 
with ſeveral feet water in her hold. There 
now remained nothing in their power to 
do, to prevent her being recovered by the 
enemy, but to ſet her on fire, which they 
did with all poſſible expedition ; leaving 
alongſide her a large ſchooner, and her 
own boats, for her. people to eſcape in to 


the ſhore, which was at no great diſtance || 
On board of this ſhip they 


found a deſerter from our camp, who was 


from her. 


killed in the little buſtle at our people's 


taking poſſeſſion of her, and by that means 


reſcued from the ignominious execution 
that princeſs promiſed to furniſh 40,000 


of military juſtice. 


The boats from Le Prudent now joined | 


the others about Le Bienfaiſant, and help- 
ed to tow her off triumphantly in the midſt 


of a formidable fire from the mortified 


enemy ; which they did with great ſpeed, 


LOU ; 


| by the aſſiſtance of a little breeze, and what 


agged fails, yards, and rigging ſhe had 
Ie t of any ſervice after the conſtant fire 
the had ſolong received from our batteries. 
When they had thus got her out of the 
j| diſtance and direction of the enemy's guns, 
they fecured her till the next day by an 
hawfer in the north-eaſt harbour, and en- 
joyed on board her the firſt joyful moment's 
leiſure of ſecurely congratulating each 
other on their ſucceſs and ſafety in this 
hazardous enterprize. 

The taking of theſe two ſhips by our 


| fleet's boats, on this memorable occaſion, 


as it muſt be a laſting, indelible honour 
to the vigilance and activity of thoſe who 
projected, and to the bravery and conduct 
of thoſe who executed the bold deſign, 
will alfo be a new, and perhaps a ſeaſonable 
conviction to the whole world, that how- 
ever arduous, however apparently imprac- 
ticable any purpoſed naval attempt may be, 
the Britiſh ſeamen are not to be deterred 
from it by any difficulty or danger, but 
will exert themſelves as far as men can do, 
and at leaſt deſerve ſucceſs, when led on 
to it by ſuch as are worthy to command 
them. 

And the bold and ſucceſsful execution 
of this enterprize, with the preparations 
made for a general aſſault, ſo terrified the 
garriſon, that next day they ſurrendered. 

LOWOSITZ, BATTLE AT. A village of 
Bohemiah, ſituated on the river Egra, 
about two or three miles northweſt of 
Baden, and about ſix or ſeven ſouth of 
Leitmeritz. 

In the ſummer of the year 1756, it was 
obſerved by all Europe, that Germany 
was on the eve of a war. The King of 
Great Britain dreading that the French 
would enter Hanover, concluded a ſubſidy 
treaty with the Czarina of Ruſſia, whereby 


foot and 15,000 horſe, in caſe Hanover 
ſhould be attacked, for that was the true 
intent of the treaty. 

The King of Pruſſia, not liking the 


Ruſſians ſhould be ſuch near DON to 
him, 
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him, offered to take Hanover under his 


protection, and by a treaty at that time 
made, the two monarchs agreed to keep 
all foreign. troops out of Germany. 'The 
courts of Dreſden, Vienna, Verſailles, and 
Peterſburg, having long whiſpered a con- 


federacy, now openly eſpouſed it, and de- 


termined to ſtrip the King of Pruſſia of all 
his dominions. That monarch ſaw the 
ſtorm, and wiſely reſolved on laying the 
cloth as far from home as poſſible. Be- 
fore they were ready to invade his country, 
he all on a ſudden entered Saxony, (the 
29th of Auguſt, 1756,) demanded a paſ- 
- ſage into Bohemia, aud ſeeined to threaten 
to beſiege Dreſden. The King of Poland, 
who had aſſembled his Saxons near his 
capital, in conſequence of directions from 


the court of Vienna, was ſtruck with ter- 


ror and amazement at his tremendous ap- 
pearance, and neither offered to repel the 
invader, nor come to terms; but began 
to fortify himſelf among the vallies and 
mountains of Pirna. Frederick knew no 
time was to be loſt, he took poſſeſſion of 
the defiles of Bohemia, and entered that 
kingdom at the head of his army, having 
ſent ſome detachments before to ſcour the 
country of the enemy's parties. He alſo 
left a detachment behind, to block the 
_ Saxons up in their camp at Pirna, which 
was no ſooner made known to Marechal 
Brown, the commander of the Auſtrian 


army, than he determined on their relief, 


which the King of Pruſſia was preſently 
appriſed of, and therefore reſolved to bring 
him to a battle. The King marched with 
rapidity to where the Auſtrians lay encamp- 
ed. On the 29th day of September, his 
advanced guard was in ſight of the camp. 
The army arrived in the night at Welmina, 
where the King only formed his battalions 
behind one another, and the ſquadrons in 
the ſame manner, which remained the 
Whole night in this place, the King him- 
ſelf ſitting up with them, covered with 
his cloak only, before a little fire at the 
head of his troops. On the iſt of October, 


he ſhewed his generals the ground he in- 


— — 
— — 
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tended to occupy ; the infantry to form 
the firſt line, and to occupy the two hills, 
the bottom lying between them; ſome 
battalions to form the ſecond line, and the 
third line to be compoſed of all the cavalry. 
From the hills the Pruſſians firſt perceived 
the town of Lowolitz, filled with a nume 
rous body of infantry, a large battery of 
12 pieces of cannon placed before them, 
the cavalry formed chequer-wiſe, and in 
a line between Lowoſitz and Sauſchitz. 
With a view to drive back the enemy, 
which ſtood in his front, he ordered his 
cavalry to advance, forming them before 
his firſt line of infantry ; the cavalry at- 
tacked and broke the enemy's infantry, 
but were galled by a great body of infan- 


try, which was placed behind the cavalry, 


in hollow places and ditches, which obliged 
them to return and form again ; which 
having done, they returned to the attack, 


in the face of 60 pieces of cannon, and 


the body of infantry, on which they de- 
feated the Auſtrian cavalry and forced the 
enemy from the ditches. The enemy at- 
tempted to flank the Pruſſian infantry, and 
diſpoſitions were made to ſupport them ; 
then the whole left of the Pruſſian infan- 
try marching in gradually, wheeled about, 


attacked the town of Lowoſitz in flank, + 


in ſpite of the cannon and muſquetry, ſet 
the ſuburbs on fire, carried the poſt, and 
put the whole army to flight. 8 
Marechal Brown retired to the other 
ſide of the Egra, encamping at Baden, and 
the King having gained the field of battle, 
eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Lowoſitz. 
The enemy's army was 60,000 ſtrong, and 
their loſs was computed about 6000 or 
7000 killed and wounded. The Pruſſians 
took 500 priſoners, among whom was 
Prince Lobkowitz, with five pieces of can- 
non, and three pair of colours. The 


Pruſſians loſt 2000 men killed and wound- 
ed, and by this victory were become maſ- 
ters of all the defiles, ſo that the whole 
Saxon army finding themſelves ſurround- 
ed, and being reduced to the greateſt ex- 
tremity of want of proviſions, they ſur- 

en 


rendered 


LOW 


- rendered to a man priſoners of war, and 
theKing incorporated all who were willing 
to enter into his ſervice with the Pruſſian 
army, which broke up the camp at Lowo- 
itz, and arrived at their quarters at Seid- 
litz, which ended the campaign of 1756. 


The King of Poland was obliged to quit 
his electorate; the Pruſſians took up their 


winter quarters in Saxony, ſeized upon 
the revenues, levied contributions, and 
obliged the country to furniſh recruits. 
The King poſſeſſed himſelf of the archives 
at Dreſden, from whence he took copies 
of the triple alliance, formed againſt him 


in time of peace, by the courts of Vienna, 


Verſailles, and Peterſburg, and which 
he publiſhed to all Europe. 


The Capitulation of the Saxon Army, with 
all the Articles at large, as propoſed by 
Field Marechal Count Rutowſki, with the 
King of Pruſſia's Anſwer to each of them. 

ART. I. The army of the King of Po- 
land, Elector of Saxony, juſt as it is ac- 
tually poſted at Ebenbert, at the foot of 

Lilienſtein, ſhall ſurrender to the a of 

Pruſſia priſoners of war. 

Anſwer. If the King will give me that 


army, it is needleſs to make them priſoners 


of war. 
II. The generals, the field- officers, the 


perſons employed as commiſſaries and pur- 
veyors, and all the other officers of the 
army, ſhall keep their baggage and effects, 
as well thoſe which they have actually 
with them, as what they may have left 
in other places; and the ſubaltern officers 
and ſoldiers ſhall be allowed to keep their 
cloathing, arms, and knapſacks. 

Anſ. All that can be preſerved or re- 
covered of their baggage, ſhall be ny 
reſtored to them. 


HI. His Pruſſian Majeſty is ad re- 


queſted to cauſe the army to be furniſned 
: || lours, may be carried to Konigſtein, but 


with the neceſſary proviſions and forage; 
and that he would be pleaſed to give pro- 
per orders for this purpoſe. | 

Anſ. Granted, and rather to-day than 
to-morrow. 


LOW 
IV. The generals, commandants, and 
all perſons ranking as officers, engage 


themſelves in writing, not to bear arms 
againſt his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia 
till peace be reſtored ; and they ſhall he 
left at liberty to ſtay in Saxony, or to re- 
tire whitherſoever they think proper. 

Anſ. Thoſe that intend to enter into 
my ſervice, muſt from this very moment 
have liberty to do ſo. 

V. The life-guards and the grenadier- 
guards, ſhall not be included in the firſt 
article; and his Pruſſian Majeſty will be 
pleaſed to appoint the place in the electo- 
rate of Saxony, or in the territories de- 
pending thereon, where the {aid two corps 
ſhall be diſtributed. The Field-Marechal 
Count Rutowſki, as captain of the grena- 
dier-guards, the Chevalier de Saxe, in 
quality of commandant of the life- guards, 
and all the other officers of thoſe two 
corps, verbally engage, and even in writ- 
ing, if deſired, not to make, under any 
pretext whatever, nor without the appro- 
bation of the King of Pruſſia, any change 
in the quarters that may be aſſigned them. 

Anſ. There is no exception to be made, 
becauſe it is known that the King of Po- 
land did give orders for that part of his 
troops which is in the ſaid kingdom, to 
join the Ruſſians, and to march for this 
purpoſe to the frontiers of Sileſia; and a 
man muſt be a fool to let troops go which 
he holds faſt; to ſee them make head 
againſt him a ſecond time, and to be obli- 
ged to take them priſoners again. 

VI. The generals and field-officers, and 
all the officers ſhall keep their ſwords, 


but the arms, belts, and cartridges, both 


of the ſubalterns and ſoldiers, horſe and 
dragoons, &c. ſhalt be carried to the caſtle 


of Konigſtein, together with the eolours, 


ſtandards, and kettle-drums. 
Anſ. Kettle-drams, ſtandards, and co- 


not the arms, no more than the cannon 
belonging to the regiments, the warlike 


ſtores and the tents ; ; the officers no doubt 
om keep their {words; and I hope that 


uch 
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ſuch of them as are of willing mind, will 
make uſe of them in my ſervice. 

VII. The ſame thing ſhall take place 
with regard to the field artillery and the 
proviſion-waggons. 

Anſ. Granted. 

VIII. His Pruſhan Majeſty ſhall give 
aſſurances, that no officer or ſoldier ſhall 
be obliged, againſt his will, to take on in 
his army ; and that after peace is reſtored 
they thall all be ſent back to the King of 
Poland; and, on the other hand, his Po- 
liſh Majeſty may not refuſe diſmiſſion to 
the generals and other officers of his army, 
who may engage in any other ſervice. 

Anſ. Nobody need trouble his head 


about this. No general ſhall be forced to 


ſerve againſt his will, that is ſufficient. 
IX. As to what is to be furniſhed to 
the life-guards and grenadier-guards, if 
his Pruſſian Majeſty pleaſes, we ſhall agree 
about 'the manner of procceding therein, 
and ſettle at the ſame time with that mo- 
narch the funds out of which the ſalaries 
of the generals, officers, and other perſons 
attendant on the army, are to be paid 
monthly, according to the eſtimates that 
ſhall be drawn up by Major-Gen. Zeutſch, 
_commiſſary at war. | 
Anſ. It is very reaſonable I ſhould pay 
thoſe who will ſerve ; and this payment 
ſhall be made out of the cleareſt receipts 
of the contributions. As to the generals, 
they ſhall be treated like men who have 


honourably ſerved, and it will be very eaſy | 


to provide for their ſubſiſtence. - 

X. His ſaid Majeſty ſhould alſo explain 
himſelf about the quarters and ſubfiſtence 
to be granted to the ſeveral regiments of 
cavalry and infantry, as well as to the 
engineers and-the artillery corps. 

Anſ. I take upon me the maintenance 
of the army; and it ſhall be paid more 
regularly than heretofore, on the ſame 
footing as my own troops. 

XI. The King of Pruſſia will be fo good 
as to order when and how the generals, 
and the whole army without exception, 
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| with the baggage, ſhall file off from the 


poſt in which they are at preſent. 

Ani. This point may be ſettled in a 
quarter of an hour. One muſt chooſe the 
moſt commodious road, and the places 
neareſt at hand for giving them ſubſiſtence. 

XII. His Pruſſian Majeſty will be pleaſed 
to allow the neceſſary meaſures to be taken 
for removing and lodging the ſick that are 
incapable of following the army, and that 
they may be properly attended. 

Anſ. Granted. 


tern officers, as alſo the ſoldiers, who 
have hitherto been made priſoners, or have 
been left behind, ſhall be included in the 
preſent capitulation. 

Anſ. Granted. | 
Done at Ebenbert, at the foot of Lilienſtein. 


Signed, RuTowsKI. 


Art. XIV. and ſeparate. I am autho- 
riſed to oblige the army to lay down their 
arms, but I have no authority to free 


have taken, nor to oblige them to take 
another. As for all the reſt, it is left to 
his Pruſhan Majeſty's diſpoſal. Lieutenant- 
General Winterfeld made me hope this 
Monarch would have made no difficulty to 
grant one {ſquadron more of life-guards. 
His Majeſty will be ſo good as to reſolve 
about the fortreſs of Konigſtein, where 
the company of cadets and the grena- 
dier-guards are at preſent with his Poliſh 
Majeſty. 
Done the 16th of October, 17 156. 


: 


Signed,  RuTOWSKE. 


Anſ. Konigſtein muſt be a neutral place 
dnn, the courſe of the preſent war. 


Signed, FREDERICK. 


LUCIA, (Sr.) TAKEN IN 1779. An iſland 
in the Welt Indies, and ſituated near Mar- 
tinico ; 


XIII. The generals, the field and ſubal- | 


them from the oath of allegiance they 
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tinico ; for an account of which ſee the 
following letters from the commanders on 
that expedition. 


Copy of a Duplicate of a Letter from Major- 
General Grant, Commander in Chief of his 
Majeſty's Forces in the Leeward 1/lands, 
to Lord George Germain, dated St. Lucia, 
Morne Fortune, December 31, 1778. 


«© My Lord, ? 

The troops deſtined for the Weſt-Indies 
were put under my orders the 24th of 
October. The embarkation being com- 
pleted, I received Sir Henry Clinton's in- 
ſtructions the 29th, and we ſailed from 
Sandy Hook the 3d of November, in a 
gale of wind that continued ſeveral days ; 
notwithſtanding of which Commodore Ho- 
tham, by his care and attention, contrived 
to keep the fleet together, and brought us 
ſafe to- Barbadoes the 1oth of December, 
without'the loſs of a tranſport. 


The Count d'Eſtaing by chance, cer- 


tainly not from information, ſailed from 


Boſton the very day we left the Hook. His 


fleetwasdiſperſcd in the gale of wind, which 
our tranſports weathered. He was, how- 
ever, in courſe of the yoyage, ſo near us 
with a part of his ſquadron, that a bri- 


gantine with horſes, which we loft the 


27th of November in the night, fell into 
d'Eſtaing's hands the next day. 


Having fixed the plan of debarkation 


with Admiral Barrington, the fleet ſailed 
from Barbadoes the 12th of December. 
The reſerve, which conſiſts of the 5th 
regiment, the grenadiers, and light infan- 
try of the army, was landed at the Grand 
Cul de Sac, upon the iſland of St. Lucia, 
the 13th in the evening, with which Bri- 
gadier-General Meadows forced the heights 
upon the north ſide of the Bay, which 
were occupied by the Chevalier de Micoud, 
with the French troops under his com- 
mand, and the militia of the iſland. He 
took a field-piece which fired upon the 


boats that carried the troops aſhore, and. 1 were much diſconcerted, and at a 
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a four-gun battery which annoyed the 


ſhipping at the entrance of the harbour. 

Brigadier-General Preſcott: having been 
landed with five regiments, guarded the 
environs of the Bay, and by his advanced 
poſts kept a communication with the re- 
ſerve, which marched the 14th in the 
morning at day-break, and ſupported by 
General Preſcott, took poſſeſſion of Morne 
Fortune, the Governor's houſe, the hoſ- 
pital, the barracks, with all the ſtores and 
magazines belonging to the iſland, Mon- 
ſieur de Micoud being obliged to retire 
from poſt to poſt, having made in fact the 
beſt. defence he could. General Preſcott 
was: {ent to take poſſeſſion of all the bat- 
teries, to put them in a ſtate of defence, 
to appoint artillery, officers, and men to 
command them, and to fix poſts for. their 
ſupport. 

General Meadows, after a ſhort halt, 
was directed to continue his march, and 
to occupy the important poſt of the. Vigic, 
which commands the north ſide of the 
Carenage harbour. 

Brigadier-General Sir Henry Calder, with 
four battalions guarded the landing- place, 
kept up the communication with the fleet, 
and occupied ſeveral poſts upon the moun- 
tains, which look down upon and com- 
mand the ſouth ſide of the Grand Cul de 
Sac, from whence it afterwards appeared 
that the French intended to bombard our 
ſhips, if they had not been prevented by 
our prior poſſeſſion of ground from which 
we could not be forced. 

The laſt white flag was not ſtruck an 
hour before the French fleet and army 
were diſcovered from the r 
juſt become my quarters. 

The 15th, in the morning, the French 
fleet ſtood in for the Carenage, believing 
that we had not got poſſeſſion of that part 
of the iſland; but the Languedoc being 
fired upon and ſtruck by one of their own 
batteries, M. d'Eſtaing favoured us with 
a broadſide, and then bore away with his 
fleet and tranſports. They in appearance 
loſs 
how 


UG 


how to act; but at laſt, after much heſi- 
tation, they bore down with 12 fail of the 
line upon our little fleet, which covered 
the tranſports with our proviſions in the 
Grand Cul de Sac. He made two attacks 
upon Admiral Barrington, one in the morn- 
ing, and the other after dinner, both with- 
out effect. | 

The 16th, d' Eſtaing landed about gooo 
men, which had been collected from the 
French iſlands, with an intention to take 
poſſeſſion of Barbadoes, Grenada, and St. 
Vincent; in ſhort, according to our in- 
formation from French reports, every Bri- 
tiſh ſettlement in the Weſt-Indies. 

The 17th, in the morning, I withdrew 
two advanced piquets from poſts which J 
never intended to defend, and from whence 
a ſhot was not fired, 
gined, encouraged the enemy to attack 


General Meadows's corps, which was well 


poſted in very ſtrong ground upon the Vigie. 


'The French were formed in three co- 


lumns, conſiſting of 4000 or 5000 men, 


commanded by M. d'Eſtaing, the Marquis | 


de Bouillie, and Lovendahl. Their two 
firſt attacks were made with the impetuo- 
ſity of Frenchmen, and they were repul- 
ſed by the determined bravery of Britons. 
They made a third attempt, but were 
ſoon broke and retreated in confuſion, þ 
leaving their killed and wounded in our 
power. They were permitted to bury 
the dead, and carry off the wounded. 
M. d' Eſtaing is by agreement to account 
for them as priſoners of war. | 

'The diſpoſition made by General Mea- 
dows for the defence of his poſt was maſ- 
terly. He was wounded in the arm early 
in the day, but remained in the field, rode 
about and gave orders every where, till 
the attack was over. He has never quitted 
his poſt, and continues to command the 
reſerve, which the ſurgeons did not think 
he would have been equal to. Major 


Harris, who commands the grenadiers, and 
Major Sir J. Murray who commands the 
light infantry, diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
The officers and men were brave and deter- 


That move, I ima- 


| 
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mined; they even ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, their 
uſual ſpirit and bravery.. The French artil- 
lery that had been taken were of great uſe, 
'The ſhot in the magazines at the different 
batteries were 100 rounds for each gun. 
Three 12 pounders, which were placed 
upon the Vigie, did amazing execution ; 
and the batteries upon the ſouth ſide of 


the Bay, which were well ſerved by the 
artillery, flanked the enemy's columns, an- 


noyed them exceedingly, and obliged a 
French man of war, which endeavoured 
to afliſt in the attack from the entrance of 
the harbour to flip her cable. 

The enemy had 400 men killed upon 
the ſpot, 500 dangerouſly wounded, ſo as 
to render them unfit for ſervice, and 600 
lightly wounded. 'This is their own ac- 
count, We had only 10 men killed, and 
130 wounded ; ſome of them have already 


joined their corps, and our loſs upon the 


whole will be under 50. 

This is the moſt difficult country war 
was ever made in. It is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe in a letter the complicated ſituation 


of our poſts, but an incloſed ſketch will 


give his Majeſty a very clear idea of the 
poſition taken by the fleets and armies. 
Monſieur d*Eſtaing, without ſeeming to 
have formed any plan for recovering the 
iſland, remained with his fleet and army 
till the 28th. He embarked his troops 
that night, and went off the 29th in the 
morning. 

The moment he was gone, Monſieur de 


Micoud and the inhabitants offered to ca- 


pitulate. The capitulation was ſigned 
the zoth, by which your Lordſhip will ſee 
that they obtained favourable terms, though 
they were at our mercy, and without 
hopes of affiſtance. It is to be hoped it 
will have a good effect. 

The fleet and army act with the greateſt 


unanimity. It is a pleaſure to ſerve with 
Admiral Barrington, Commodore Hotham, 


and the gentlemen of the navy in general. 
The Commodore took a fatherly care of 


us from New-York, and brought us ſafe to 
Barbadoes, without the loſs of a tranſport. 


Captain 
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Captain Hamerton, my aid- de- camp, who 
goes in the Weaſel, will have the honour 
to deliver my diſpat ches to your Lordſhip, 
and can inform you of circumſtances which 
I have omitted, or that have not occurred 
to me. 0 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

JAMES GRANT. 


8 March 24, 1779. 
Copy of a Letter from the Honourable Rear- 
Admiral Barrington to Mr. Stephens. 
[ Ruadruplicate. ] 
Prince of Wales, in the Grand Cul de Sac in 
the land of St. Lucia,December 2 3» 1778, 
at Night. 


« Sir, 

In my letter of the ah of laſt month, 
from Barbadoes (No. 21.) I informed you 
of the Venus's arrival there with an ac- 
count of Commodore Hotham's being on 
his way to join me; and you will now 
pleaſe to acquaint my Lords Commiſſioners 
of the Admiralty, that the Commodore 
arrived there the 1oth inſtant, with his 
Majeſty's ſhips the Nonſuch, St. Alban, 
Preſton, Centurion, Iſis, and Carcaſs, and 
59 tranſports, having on board 5000 troops, 
under. the * of Major- General 
Grant. 

To fave time, and orion the confuſion 
naturally ariſing from a change of ſignals 
among the tranſports, I adopted thoſe of 
the Commodore ; and, directing him to 
lead with the landing diviſion, put to ſea 


the 12th in the morning, in order to carry 


into execution their Lordſhips ſecret in- 
ſtructions, and about three o'clock on the 
day following, anchored there with the 


whole ſquadron, except the Ariadne, Ceres, 


Snake, Barbadoes, and Pelican, which I 
had ſtationed along the coaſt, to intercept 
any veſſels attempting to eſeape from the 
iſland. 

More than half the troops were landed 
the ſame morning, under the direction of 
the Commodore, aſſiſted by the Captains 


Griffith, Braithwaite, and Onſlow, and the | 


| 
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remainder the next morning, the 14th, 


| when they immediately got poſſeſſion of 


the Carenage ; and it was my intention to 


have removed the tranſports thither as 


ſoon as poſſible, had not that meaſure been 
prevented by the appearance of the French 
fleet under Count de d' Eſtaing, of which I 
received notice in the evening by ſignal 
from the Ariadne. 

It therefore became neceſſary to ſecure 
the tranſports as well as we could in the 
Bay, and the whole night was accordingly 
employed. in warping them within the 
ſhips of war, and diſpoſing of the latter in 
a line acroſs the entrance, the Iſis to 
windward, rather inclining into the Bay, 
and the Prince of Wales, being the moſt 
powerful ſhip, the outermoſt and the 
leeward, and the Venus, Aurora, and 
Ariadne, flanking the ſpace between the 
Iſis and the ſhore, to prevent the enemy's 
forcing a paſlage that way. 

Almoſt all the tranſports had fortunately 
got within the line before half paſt 11 in 
the morning of the 15th, when the Count 
thought proper to bear down and attack 
us with 10 {fail of the line, happily with- 
out doing us any material injury ; and at 
four in the afternoon he made a ſecond 
attack upon us with 12 fail of the line, 
with no other ſucceſs, however, than killing 
two men, and wounding ſeven on board 
the Prince of Wales, and alſo. wounding 
one on board the Ariadne, who is ſince 
dead. But I have reaſon to believe the 
enemy received conſiderable damage, as 
their manceuvres betrayed great confuſion, 
and one of their ſhips in particular, which 
fell to leeward, ſeemed diſabled from car- 
rying the neceſſar y {ail to get to wind ward 
again. 

The next day, the 16th, the Count 
ſnowed a diſpoſition to attack us a third 
time, but on the appearance of a frigate 
ſtanding for his fleet, with ſeveral ſignals 
flying, he plied to windward, and in the 
evening anchored off Gros Iſlet, about two 
leagues from us, where he ſtill continues 
with 10 frigates, beſides his 12 {ail of the 

| line ; 
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line; and notwithſtanding this ſuperiority 
of force, he has been accompanied from 
his firſt appearance by ſeveral American 
privateers, one of them commanded by the 
outlaw Cunningham, who laſt winter in- 
. feſted the coaſt of Portugal. 


That night and the following day the 


enemy landed a large body of troops from 
a number of {loops . and ſchooners which 
had anchored in du Choc Bay, and the 18th 
made a ſpirited attack, both by land and 
ſea, on the poſt at the Carenage, but met 
with a very ſevere check, having been re- 
pulſed with great carnage, by a ſmall de- 
tachment of our troops under Brigadier- 
General Meadows. 

They have attempted nothing of conſe- 


quence ſince, and what may be their fu-. 


ture plan of operations I cannot conjecture; 
but their continuance at anchor has offer- 
ed us an opportunity not only of getting 
in all the cruizers, except the Ceres, and 
all the tranſports except one (with only 
the baggage of the officers of three com- 
panies on board) which has fallen into the 
enemy's hands, but alſo of ſtrengthening 
ourſelves by warping the ſhips of war far- 
ther into the Bay, and making the line 
more compact, removing the Venus aſtern 
of the Prince of Wales, to flank that paſ- 
ſage, and erecting batteries at each point 
of the Bay; that to the northward under 
the direction of the Captains Cumming 
and Robertſon, and that to the ſouthward 
under Captain Ferguſon. 

This being the ſituation of the ſqua- 
dron, and the army being in poſſeſſion of 
all the ſtrong holds in the neighbourhood 
of the Bay, ſuch a ſpirit of cheerfulneſs, 

unanimity, and reſolution actuates the 
' whole of our little force, both by land and 


ſea, notwithſtanding the amazing fatigue | 
they have undergone, that we are under || 


no apprehenſions from any attempts the 


enemy may meditate; and from the ac- || 


counts which have been tranſmitted to me 
from Captain Linzee of the Pearl, who ar- 
rived at Barbadoes the 13th inſtant, that 
Vice-Adm. Byron was to fail from Rhode 


who are priſoners, 
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Iſland for Barbadoes the 19th of laſt month» 
with 16 fail of the line, and ſeveral fri- 
gates, there is every reaſon to hope he will 
ſoon be here; in which caſe, affairs in this 
country muſt take a very deciſive turn in 
favour of his Majeſty's arms. 

Should any unforeſeen accident, ber 
ever, prevent the Vice-Admiral's arrival, 
their Lordſhip's will nevertheleſs be pleaſed 
to aſſure his Majeſty, that every thing 
which can poſſibly be done by ſo ſmall a 


| body of troops, and ſo few ſhips, againſt 


a force ſo very ſuperior, will be effected. 

I cannot conclude my letter without 
acquainting you, that, in all probabiliry, 
our operations here have hitherto ſaved 
the iſlands of St. Vincent and Grenada, 
which we underſtand from ſome officers 
were the object of 
Count d*'Eſtaing*s expedition, when a floop 
that had eſcaped from this iſland falling 
in with him, and giving him notice of our 
being here, directed his attention towards 
us. I am, &c. 

SAM. BARRINGTON. 

P. S. I have the fatisfation to add, that 
this morning the ſquadron got poſſeſſion of 
an American privateer of 18 guns, called 
the Bunker's-Hil], which at day-break was 
diſcovered within reach of our guns; and 
having ſtruck upon finding ſhe could not 
eſcape, the boats towed her within the 
line before any of the French fleet could 
get to her aſſiſtance. She ſailed from Sa- 
lem the 2d inſtant, and was intended to 
cruize 15 leagues to windward of Barba- 
does, but had miſſed that iſland, and fallen 
to leeward. 

Dec. 24, 1779. 

SAM. BARRINGTON. 3 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. Rear- 

Admiral Barrington to Mr. Stephens. 

[Tri iplicate.] 
Prince of Wales, in the Grand Cul de 
Sac, in the 1/land of St. Lucia, 
Fanuary the 6th, 1779. 

«© You will herewith receive the du- 
plicate of a letter I wrote to yeu the 23d 
Uuuu and 
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and 24th of laſt month (No. 2 2), and 
' diſpatched to Governor Hay of Barbadoes, 
to be forwarded from thence to England 
by ſome faſt failing veſſel, that my lords 
commillioners of the admiralty might have 
it in their power to refute any miſrepre- 
ſentation which the Count D'Eſtaing may 
have tranſmitted to his court, of the ſitua- 
tion and ſtrength of his Majeſty” s forces in 
theſe ſeas. 

From the ſtate of inactivity in which 
the Count continued for teveral days after, 
I began to conceive it was his intention 
to form a blockade, with a view of ſtarv- 
ing us into a ſurrender; but to my utter 
altoniſhment, on the morning of the 29th 
(having reimbarked his troops during the 
preceding night) he retired with his whole 
force towards Martinique, and left us in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the iſland, which capi- 
tulated whilſt his fleet was ſtill in fight.” 
_ LUXEMBURG, AcrroN Ar. 
city, capital of. the duchy of that name, 
on the river Elſe, 20 miles from Triers, 
and 100 from Bruſſels. This place had 
ſuffered much by the wars between the 
French and Spaniards in the Netherlands. 
In 1529, Charles V. took it from Francis I. 
of France. In 1542, it was ſacked by 
the Duke of Orleans, and retaken and 
ſacked again in the year following. In 
1681, the French blocked it up, but the 
Spaniſh Governor fallied, and having in- 
_ veſted one of their ſtrong quarters, drove 
the French back, and conducted a convoy in 
before the face of the beſiegers. 

LUCONIA. See MANIILA. 

LUNDEN, oR Lux D. In Schonen, S. 
Gothland, Sweden, a few miles diſtant 
from the ſea, 24 miles from Copenhagen, 
which place was an archbiſhopric in 1658, 
vhen the Swedes took it, and that dignity 
was removed to Copenhagen. 

* LUNDY ISLE. Situated in the mouth 
of the Briſtol Channel. It was fortified in 


the reign of Henry VIII. by one William 
Moriſco, who having conſpired to aſſaſſi- 
nate that King, was diſcovered, and fled 
hither for ſhelter; but it was taken by 


| 


A ſtrong || 


in 1701. 
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ſurpriſe, and Moriſco and 16 accomplices 
put to death. 

LUSIGNAN s$uRPRISED IN 1569. A 
city in Poitou, France, with a ſtrong 
caſtle, on the river Vonne, between Bour- 
deaux and Rochelle. This caſtle was 
eſteemed impregnable till ſurpriſed by M. 
Teligny for the French Proteſtants in. 
1569, but it was retaken again four 
months after, and diſmantled. | 

LUTZEN, BATTLE NEAR. A town in 
Upper Saxony, Germany, eight miles from 
Leipſic, where, in 1632, the Swedes ob- 
tained a victory over the Germans, but 
loſt their heroic King, Guſtavus Adolphus, 
who was killed in the field of battle. 

LUXEMBURG, $1E6E or. The French 
in 1684, fat down before it on the 28th 
of April, and it ſurrendered on the 1oth 
of June, the Marechal de Crequi having 
thrown 3000 bombs into it. 

It was reſtored to the Spaniards by the 
treaty of Ryſwick, but they took it again. 
By the peace of Utrecht it was. 
given to the States-General of the United. 


| Provinces, as a barrier town, but it was 


— 


ing to the Houſe of Auſtria, 


ſurrendered to the Empire in 1715. 
LUZZARRA, BATTLE AT. A town of 


Italy, in the dukedom of Mantua, belong - 
The Mo- 


deneze being reduced by the united arms 


of the French and Spaniards, againſt Ger- 
many in 1702, Prince Eugene found him- 


ſelf fo ſtraitened, that being in no condi- 


tion to come to a general engagement 
againſt a ſuperiority, conſiſting of 40,000- 


men to 24,000, being 16,000 difference 
under, declined fighting, and went to 
Luzzarra, whither the Duke of Anjou 


followed him. 


ments on the 15th of Auguſt, 1702. 


The Duke expected a reinforcement 
from Prince Vandemont, and Eugene find- 


ing he could not avoid coming to an ac- 
tion, reſolved to fight him before he was 


ſtrengthened by a reinforcement, being 


already near double his number; in con- 
ſequence of this, he attacked the Duke of 


Anjou marching out of his intrench- 


The. 
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The victory was diſputed, as the en- 
gagement was long and bloody, being 
ended by the interpoſition of night; a great 
many ſtandards and priſoners were taken 
by the Imperialiſts, but in the end, the 
French and Spaniards became maſters of 
Luzzarra. | | 

LYONS, . BATTLE NEAR. A town of 
the Lyonnois in France, ſituated on the 
conflux of the Rhine and the Soane, 225 
miles from Paris. At this time Albinus 
and Severus were rivals for the empire 
of Rome. It was in 189 after Chriſt, that 
Albinus declared war againſt Severus, who 
had attempted to have him poiſoned, With 
this view he aſſumed the Imperial purple, 


LY O 


over to his party; while Severus advanced 


to give him battle, and thus to decide the 
contention by force of arms. 

Theſe two powerful rivals met in a 
large plain near Lyons in Gaul (then ſo 
called), and a terrible battle enſued, in 
which was diſputed no leſs than the em- 
pire of the world. | 

The ſucceſs was dubious a long time, 
the Britiſh troops under Albinns, having 
charged the army of Severus with ſuch 
an impetuoſity, that the latter was well 
nigh worſted, when his General, Lætus, 
coming to his aſſiſtance with a freſ body 
of men, changed the fortune of the day; 
ſo that Albinus ſeeing the Britiſh legions 


croſſed the Rhine, and gained the army routed, fell on his ſword in deſpair. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


